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ON  THE 

LIFE  AND  GENIUS 

O  F 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 


W  HEN  the  works  of  a  great  Writer,  who 
has  bequeathed  to  pofterity  a  lading  legacy,  are  pre- 
fented  to  the  world,  it  is  naturally  expedted,  that 
fome  account  of  his  life  fhould  accompany  the  edi¬ 
tion.  The  Reader  wifhes  to  know  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  of  the  Author.  The  circumftances  that  at¬ 
tended  him,  the  features  of  his  private  character, 
his  converfation,  and  the  means  by  which  he  rofe 
to  eminence,  became  the  favourite  objedts  of  en¬ 
quiry.  Curiolity  is  excited  ;  and  the  admirer  of  his 
\vorks  is  eager  to  know  his  private  opinions,  his 
coude  of  ftudy,  the  particularities  of  his  conduct, 
and,  above  all,  whether  he  purfued  the  wifclom 
which  he  recommends,  and  practifed  the  virtue 
which  his  writings  infpire,  A  principle  of  grati¬ 
tude  is  awakened  in  every  generous  mind.  For  the 
entertainment  and  inttrudtion  which  genius  and  di- 
Vol.  I,  n  ligence 
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ligence  have  provided  for  the  world,  men  of  refined 
and  lenfible  tempers  are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute 
of  praife,  and  even  to  form  a  pofthumous  friend- 
fhip  with  the  author. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  fuch  a  writer,  there  is, 
befides,  a  rule  of  juftiee  to  which  the  publick  have 
an  undoubted  claim.  Fond  admiration  and  partial 
friendfhip  Ihould  not  be  fuffered  to  reprefent  his 
virtues  with  exaggeration  ;  nor  fhould  malignity  be 
allowed,  under  a  fpecious  difguife,  to  magnify  mere 
defefls,  the  ufual  failings  of  human  nature,  into  vice 
or  grofs  deformity.  The  lights  and  fhades  of  the 
character  fhould  be  given  ;  and,  if  this  be  done 
with  a  ftrift  regard  to  truth,  a  juft  eftimate  of  Dr. 
Johnfon  will  afford  a  leffon  perhaps  as  valuable  as 
the  moral  doctrine  that  fpeaks  with  energy  in  evgry 
page  of  his  works. 

The  prefent  writer  enjoyed  the  converfation  and 
friendfhip  of  that  excellent  man  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  fo  connected, 
and  to  this  hour  he  reflects  on  his  lofs  with  regret : 
but  regret,  he  knows,  has  lecret  bribes,  by  which 
the  judgment  may  be  influenced,  and  partial  affecti¬ 
on  may  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  In 
the  prefent  cafe,  however,  nothing  needs  to  be  dif- 
guil’ed,  and  exaggerated  praife  is  unnecefiary.  It  is 
an  obfervation  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  Epiftle 
to  his  Friend  of  Tacitus,  that  hiftory  ought  never  to 
magnify  matters  of  faff,  becaufe  worthy^ftions  re¬ 
quire  nothing  but  the  truth.  Nam  nec  hijtoria  debet 
e.gredi  •veritatem-,  et  hone  ft  e  J’aBis  merit  as  fufficit. 

This 
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lliis  rule  the  prefent  biographer  promifes  fhall  guide 
his  pen  throughout  the  following  narrative. 

It  may  be  faid,  the  death  of  Dn  Johnfon  kept  the 
public  mind  in  agitation  beyond  all  former  example. 
No  literary  character  ever  excited  fo  much  attenti¬ 
on  ;  and,  when  the  prefs  has  teemed  with  anecdotes, 
Apophthegms,  effays,  and  publications  of  every 
kind,  what  occafion  now  for  a  new  tradf  on  the  fame 
threadbare  fubjedl  ?  The  plain  truth  fhall  be  the  an- 
fwer.  The  proprietors  of  Johnfon’s  Works  thought 
the  life,  which  they  prefixed  to  their  former  edition, 
too  unwieldy  for  republication.  The  prodigious 
variety  of  foreign  matter,  introduced  into  that  per¬ 
formance,  feemed  to  overload  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  and  in  the  account  of  his  own  life  to  leave 
him  hardly  vifible.  They  wifhed  to  have  a  more 
concife,  and,  for  that  reafon,  perhaps  a  more  fatis- 
fadlory  account,  fuch  as  may  exhibit  a  juft  picture  of 
the  man,  and  keep  him  the  principal  figure  in  the 
fore  ground  of  his  own  pidture.  To  comply  with 
that  requeit  is  the  defigh  of  this  eftfay,  which  the 
writer  undertakes  with  a  trembling  hand.  He  has 
no  difcoveries,  no  fecret  anecdotes,  no  occafional 
controverfy,  no  fudden  flafho6  of  wit  and  humour, 
no  private  convention,  and  no  new  fa&s  to  em- 
bellifh  his  work.  Every  thing  has  been  gleaned. 
Dr.  Jojhnfonfaid  of  himfelf,  “  I  am  not  uncandid, 
nor  fevere :  I  fometimes  fay  more  than  I  mean,  in 
“  jeft>  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  ferious 
The  exercife  of  that  privilege,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
every  man  in  fociety,  has  not  been  allowed  to  him. 

*  Bofvydl’s  Life  of  Johnfon,  Vol.  II.  p. 

a  2 
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His  fame  has  given  importance  even  to  trifles,  and 
the  zeal  of  his  friends  has  brought  every  thing  to 
light.  What  fhould  be  related,  and  what  fhould 
not,  has  been  publifhed  without  difdnflion.  Dicen- 
da  tacenda  locuti !  Every  thing  that  fell  from  him 
has  been  caught  with  eagernefs  by  his  admirers, 
whq,  as  he  fays  in  one  of  his  letters,  have  afled  with 
the  diligence  of  fpies  upon  his  conduH.  To  fome  of 
them  the  following  lines,  in  Mallet’s  Poem  on  Ver¬ 
bal  Criticifm,  are  not  inapplicable  : 

sc  Such  that  grave  bird  in  Northern  teas  is  found, 
u  Whofe  name  a  Dutchman  only  knows  to  found  ; 
u  Where-e’er  the  king  of  fifh  moves  on  before, 

“  This  humble  friend  attends  from" fhore  to  fhore ; 

“  With  eye  drill  earned:,  and  with  bill  inclin’d, 

“  He  picks  up  what  Iris  patron  drops  behind, 
t{  With  thofe  choice  cates  his  palate  to  regale, 

'  u  And  is  the  careful  T ibbald  of  A  whale.” 

After  fo  many  eflfays  and  volumes  of  Johnfoniana# 
what  remains  for  the  prefent  writer?  Perhaps,  w-hat 
has  not  been  attempted  ;  a  fhort,  yet  full,  a  faithful, 
yet  temperate  hiftory  of  Dr.  Johnfon. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  was  born  at  Lichfield, 
September  7, 1709, O.S.*.  His  father,  Michael  John- 
fon,  was  a  bookfeller  in  that  city ;  a  man  of  large 
athletic  make,  and  violent  paflions  ;  wrong-headed, 
pofitive,  and  at  times  afflicted  with  a  degree  of  me- 

*  This  appears  in  a  note  to  Johnfon’s  Diary,  prefixed  to  thp 
fu-fi:  of  his  prayers.  After  the  alteration  of  the  ltile,  he  kept  his 
birth-day  on  the  1 8th  of  September,  and  it  i3  accordingly  mark¬ 
ed  September  W 

lanchoh-y 
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lancholy,  little  ffiort  of  madnefs.  His  mother  was 
filler  to  Dr.  Ford,  a  pradlifing  phyfician,  and  father 
of  Cornelius  Ford,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Parson  Ford,  the  fame  who  is  reprefented  near 
the  punch-bowl  in  Hogarth’s  Midnight  Modern  Con- 
verfation.  In  the  life  of  Fenton,  Johnfon  fays,  that 
££  his  abilities,  inflead  of  furnilhing  convivial  mer- 
£C  riment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dilfolute,  might 
“  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  virtuous  and 
“  the  wife.”  Being  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Chef- 
terfield,  he  wifhed  to  attend  that  nobleman  on  his 
embafiy  to  the  Hague.  Colley  Cibber  has  recorded 
the  anecdote.  “  You  Ihould  go,”  faid  the  witty 
peer,  “  if  to  your  many  vices  you  would  add  one 
££  more.”  “  Pray,  my  Lord,  what  is  that  ?  “  Hy- 
£C  pocrify,  my  dear  Doctor.”  Johnfon  had  a  youn¬ 
ger  brother  named  Nathaniel,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight.  Michael  Johnfon, 
the  father,  was  chofenin  the  year  1718  Under  Bai¬ 
liff  of  Lichfield,  and  in  the  year-  1725  he  ferved  the 
office  of  the  Senior  Bailiff.  He  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  Andrew,  who,  for  fome  years,  kept  the 
ring  at  Smithfield,  appropriated  to  wrelliers  and 
boxers.  Our  author  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was  never 
thrown  or  conquered.  Michael,  the  father,  died 
December  1731,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix ;  his  mo¬ 
ther  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  gradual  decay,  in  the  year 
1759,  Of  the  family  nothing  more  can  be  related 
worthy  of  notice.  Johnfon  did  not  delight  in  talk¬ 
ing  of  his  relations.  ££  There  is  little  pleafure,”  he 
faid  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  ££  in  relating  the  anecdotes  of 
<£  beggary. 
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Johnfon  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from  an 
unwholefome  nurfe,  the  diftemper  called  the  King’s 
Evil.  The  Jacobites  at  that  time  believed  in  the  eft 
ficacy  of  the  royal  touch ;  and  accordingly  Mrs. 
Johnfon  prefented  her  fon,  when  two  years  old,  be¬ 
fore  Queen  Anne,  wffip,  for  the  firft  time,  perform- 
ed  that  office,  and  communicated  to  her  young  patiT 
ent  all  the  healing  virtues  in  her  power.  He  was  afr 
terwards  cut  for  that  fcrophulous  humour,  and  the 
runder  part  of  his  face  was  feamed  and  disfigured  by 
the  operation.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  this  difeafe  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  fight  of  his  left  eye,  and  alfo  im¬ 
paired  his  hearing.  At  eight  years  old,  he  was 
placed  under  Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  free  fchool  at 
Lichfield,  where  he  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence 
or  regular  application.  Whatever  he  read,  his  te¬ 
nacious  memory  made  his  own.  In  the  fields  with 
his  fchool-fellows  he  talked  more  to  himfelf  than  with 
his  companions.  In  1725,  when  he  was  about  fix- 
teen  years  old,  he  went  on  a  vifit  to  his  coufin  Cor¬ 
nelius  Ford,  who  detained  him  for  fome  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  affifted  him  in  the  claffics.  The 
general  dire£lion  for  his  fiudies,  which  he  then  re¬ 
ceived,  he  related  to  Mrs.  Piozzi.  “  Obtain,”  fays 
Ford,  “  fome  general  principles  of  every  fcience  : 
‘c  he  who  can  talk  only  on  one  fubjeft,  or  a£l  only 
“  in  one  department,  is  feldom  wanted,  and,  per- 
“  haps,  never  wriffied  for  ;  while  the  man  of  gene- 
“  ral  knowledge  can  often  benefit,  and  always 
“  pleafe.  This  advice  Johnfon  feems  to  have  pur- 
fued  with  a  good  inclination.  His  reading  was  al¬ 
ways  defultorv,  feldom  refiing  on  any  particular  au¬ 
thor, 
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thor,  but  rambling  from  one  book  to  another,  and, 
by  hafty  fnatches,  hoarding  up  a  variety  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention 
another  general  rule  laid  down  by  Ford  forjohn- 
i'on’s  future  conduct: :  “  You  will  make  your  way  the 
“  more  eaiy  in  the  world,  as  you  are  contented  to 
“  difpute  no  man’s  claim  to  converfation-excellence : 
£C  they  will,  therefore,  more  willingly  allowr  your 
“  pretenlions  as  a  writer.”  “  But,”  lays  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi,  “  the  features  of  peculiarity,  which  mark  a 
“  character  to  all  fucceeding  generations,  are  flow 
“  in  coming  to  their  growth.”  That  ingenious  lady 
adds,  with  her  ufual  vivacity,  cc  Can  one,  on  fuch 
<c  an  occafion,  forbear  recolle<tting  the  predictions 
“  of  Boileau’s  father,  who  faid,  Broking  the  head 
<£  of  the  young  fatirift,  ‘  this  little  man  has  too  much 
“  wit,  but  he  will  never  fpeak  ill  of  any  one’?” 

On  Johnfon’s  return  from  Cornelius  Ford,  Mr. 
Hunter,  then  Matter  of  the  Free-fchool  at  Lichfield, 
refufed  to  receive  him  again  on  that  foundation. 
At  this  dittance  of  time,  what  his  reafons  were,  it 
is  vain  to  enquire  ;  but  to  refufe  affittance  to  a  lad 
of  promifing  genius  mutt  be  pronounced  hartti  and 
illiberal.  It  did  not,  however,  ttop  the  progrels  of 
the  young  ttudent’s  education.  He  was  placed  at 
another  fchool,  at  Stourbridge  in  Worcetterfhire, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Having  gone 
through  the  rudiments  of  clalfic  literature,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  father’s  houfe,  and  was  probably  in¬ 
tended  for  the  trade  of  a  bookfeller.  He  has  been 
heard  to  fay  that  he  could  bind  a  book.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  being  then  about  nineteen,  he  w£nt  vo 

aflitt 
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afiift  the  ftudies  of  a  young  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Corbet,  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  on  the 
31  ft  of  October,  1728,  both  were  entered  of  Pem? 
broke  College ;  Corbet  as  a  gentleman-commoner, 
and  Johnfon  as  a  commoner.  The  college  tutor, 
Mr.  Jordan,  was  a  man  of  no  genius  ;  and  Johnfon, 
it  feems,  fhewed  an  early  contempt  of  mean  abilities, 
in  one  or  two  inftances  behaving  with  infolence  to 
that  gentleman.  Of  his  general  conduct  at  the  uni- 
verlity  there  are  no  particulars  that  merit  attention, 
except  the  tranflation  of  Pope’s  Meffiah,  which  was 
a  college  exercife  impofed  upon  him  as  a  taflc  by  Mr. 
Jordan.  Corbet  left  the  univerfity  in  about  two 
years,  and  Johnfon’s  falary  ceafed.  tie  was,  by 
eonfequence,  flraitened  in  his  circumftances  ;  but 
he  ftill  remained  at  college.  Mr.  Jordan,  the  tutor, 
■went  off  to  a  living ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Dr. 
Adams,  who  afterwards  became  head  of  the  college, 
and  was  efteemed  through  life  for  his  learning,  his 
talents,  and  his  amiable  character.  Johnfon  grew 
more  regular  in  his  attendance.  Ethics,  theology, 
and  clafiic  literature,  were  his  favourite  fludies. 
He  difcovered,  notwithftanding,  early  fymptoms  of 
that  wandering  difpofition  of  mind  which  adhered  to 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  reading  was  by  fits 
and  harts,  undirected  to  any  particular  fcience. 
General  philology,  agreeably  to  his  coufin  Ford’s 
advice,  was  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He  receiv¬ 
ed,  at  that  time,  an  early  imprefiion  of  piety,  and 
a  tafte  for  the  beft  authors  ancient  and  modern.  It; 
may,  notwithftanding,  be  queflioned  whether,  ex¬ 
cept  his  Bible,  he  ever  read  a  book  entirely  through. 

Late 
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]Late  in  life,  if  any  man  praifed  a  book  in  his  pre¬ 
fence,  he  was  fure  to  afk,  “  Did  you  read  it  through  ?” 
If  the  anfwer  was  in  the  affirmative,  he  did  not  feera 
willing  to  believe  it.  He  continued  at  the  univerfity 
till  the  want  of  pecuniary  fupplies  obliged  him  to> 
quit  the  place.  He  obtained,  however,  the  affif- 
tance  of  a  friend,  and  returning  in  a  fhort  time  was 
able  to  complete  a  refiaence  of  three  years.  The 
hiftory  of  his  exploits  at  Oxford,  he  ufed  to  fay,  was 
bell  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams.  Won¬ 
ders  are  told  of  his  memory,  and,  indeed,  all  who 
knew  him  late  in  life  can  witnefs  that  he  retained  that 
faculty  in  the  greateft  vigour. 

From  the  univerfity  Johnfon  returned  to  Lich¬ 
field.  His  father  died  foon  after,  December  1731 ; 
and  the  whole  receipt  out  of  his  effects,  as  appeared 
by  a  memorandum  in  the  fon’s  hand- writing,  dated 
15th  June,  1732,  was  no  more  than  twenty  pounds*. 
In  this  exigence,  determined  that  poverty  fhould 
neither  deprefs  his  fpirit  nor  warp  his  integrity,  he 
became  under-mafter  of  a  grammar  fchool  at  Market 
Bofworth  in  Leicefterfhire.  That  refource,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  laft  long.  Difgufted  by  the  pride  of 
Sir  W olftan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  that  little  feminary, 
he  left  the  place  in  dilcontent,  and  ever  after  fpoke 
of  it  with  abhorrence.  In  1733  he  went 'on  a  vifit 
to  Mr.  He&or,  who  had  been  his  fchool-fellow,  and 

*  The  entry  of  this  is  remarkable  for  his  early  refolution  to 
preferve  through  life  a  fair  and  upright  character.  1732,  Junii 
15.  Undecim  aureos  depofui,  quo  die,  quidquid  ante  matris 
funus  (quod  ferum  fit  precor)  de  paternis  bonis  fperare  licet,  vi, 
ginti  fcilicet  libras,  accepi.  Ufque  aaeo  mihi  mca  fortuna  fimreti- 
da  ell  interea,  et  ne  paupertate  vires  animi  languefcant,  ue  irf  fla- 
gitia  egellas  adigat,  cav'endum.” 
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was  then  a  fnrgeon  at  Birmingham,  lodging  at  the 
houfe  of  Warren,  abookfeller.  At  that  place  John- 
fon  tranllated  a  Voyage  to  Abyflinia,  written  by  Je¬ 
rome  Lobo,  a  Portugueze  miffionary.  This  was  the 
firft  literary  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnfon.  His 
friend  Heclor  was  occafionally  his  amanuenfis.  The 
work  was,  probably,  undertaken  at  the  defire  of 
W'arren,  the  ,bookfeller,  and  was  printed  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  Literary  Magazine, 
or  Hiflory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  for  March, 
1735,  that  it  was  publifhed  by  Bettefworth  and 
Hitch,  Pater-nofter-row.  It  contains  a  narrative  of 
the  endeavours  of  a  company  of  miffionaries  to  con¬ 
vert  the  people  of  Abyflinia  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  the  preface  of  this  work  Johnfon  obferves,  “  that 
the  Portuguefe  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general 
“  view  of  his  countrymen,  has  amufed  his  readers 
with  no  romantic  abfurdities,  or  incredible  iidi- 
ons.  Pie  appears,  by  his  model!  and  unaffeded 
narration,  to  have  defcribed  things  as  he  faw 
“  them  ;  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life  ;  and 
to  have  confulted  his  fenfes,  not  his  imagination. 
“  He  meets  with  no  bafilifks,  that  deflroy  with  their 
u  eyes  ;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey,  without 
“  tears  ;  and  his  catarads  fall  from  the  rock,  with- 
“  out  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The 
“  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  curfed  with  irre- 
“  mediable  barrenncfs,  or  blelfed  with  fpontane- 
“  ous  fecundity  ;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  un- 
“  ceafing  fun-ffiine  ;  nor  are  the  nations,  here  de- 
“  fcribed,  either  void  of  all  fenfe  of  humanity,  or 
sc  confummate  in  all  private  and  focial  virtues  ;  here 

“  are 
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f£  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity,  or  an, 
ticulate  language ;  no  Chinefe  perfectly  polite, 
“  and  completely  {killed  in  all  fciences  :  he  will 
“  difcover,  what  will  always  be  dilcovered  by  a  di- 
“  ligent  and  impartial  enquirer,  that  wherever  hu- 
tc  man  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
<c  vice  and  virtue,  a  conteft  of  paflion  and  reafon  ; 
“  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial  in  his 
*c  diftributions,  but  has  balanced,  in  mod  countries, 
“  their  particular  conveniencies  by  particular  fa- 
vours.”  We  have  here  an  early  fpecimen  of 
Johnfon’s  manner  :  the  vein  of  thinking  and  the 
frame  of  the  fentences  are  manifeftly  his :  we  fee 
.the  infant  Hercules.  The  tranflation  of  Lobo’s  Nar¬ 
rative  has  been  re-printed  lately  in  a  feparatevolume, 
with  fome  other  tradls  of  Dr.  Johnfon’s,  and  there¬ 
fore  forms  no  part  of  this  edition  ;  but  a  compendi¬ 
ous  account  of  fo  interefting  a  work  as  Father  Lobo’s 
difcovery  of  the  head  of  the  Nile,  will  not,  it  is  ima¬ 
gined,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguefe  Milfionary,  em¬ 
barked  in  1622,  in  the  fame  fleet  with  the  Count 
Vidigueira,  w  ho  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  They  arrived  at  Goa; 
and  in  January  1624,  Father  Lobo  fet  out  on  the 
miflion  to  Abyflinia.  Two  of  the  Jefuits,  fent  on 
the  fame  commifflon,  were  murdered  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  penetrate  into  that  empire.  Lobo  had 
better  fuccefs ;  he  furmounted  all  difficulties,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Then  follow  s  a  delcription  of  Abyflinia,  formerly 
the  largeft  empire  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 

hiffory. 
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hiftory.  It  extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian 
Sea,  containing  no  lefs  than  forty  provinces.  At 
the  time  of  Lobo’s  miffion,  it  was  not  much  larger 
than  Spain,  confining  then  but  of  five  kingdoms, 
«f  which  part  was  entirely  fubjecl  to  the  Emperor, 
-and  part  paid  him  a  tribute,  as  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment.-  The  provinces  were  inhabited  by  Moors, 
Pagans,  Jews,  and  Chrifiians.  The  laft  was  in  Lor 
bo’s  time  the  eftablifned  and  reigning  religion.  The 
diverfity  ot  people  and  religion  is  the  reafon  why 
the  kingdom  was  under  different  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  laws  and  cuftoms  extremely  various, 
borne  Oj.  tne  people  neither  lowed  their  lands,  nor 
impiOA.  ed  them  by  any  kind  of  culture,  living  upon 
milk  and  flefh,  and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  with-: 
cut  any  fettled  Habitation.  In  iome  places  they  prac- 
fifed  no  rites  of  worfhip,  though  they  believed  that, 
in  the  regions  above,  there  dwells  a  Being  that  go-? 
xerns  tne  world.  T  his  Deity  they  call  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  OuL  The  Chriftianity,  profeffed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  iome  parts,  is  10  corrupted  with  fuperffitions, 
errors,  and  herefies,  and  fo  mingled  with  ceremo¬ 
nies  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  little,  befides 
the  name  of  Chriftianity,  is  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  Abyffins  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  have  either 
cities  or  houies  ;  tney  live  in  tents  or  cottages  made 
•of  draw  or  clay,  very  rarely  building  with  ffone, 
Their  villages  or  towns  confift  of  thefe  huts  j  yet 
Cten  of  fuch  villages  they  have  but  few,  becaufe  the 
grandees,  the  viceroys,  and  the  emperor  himfelf, 
are  alw  at  s  in  camp,  that  they  may  be  prepared,  up¬ 


on 
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on  the  moft  hidden  alarm,  to  meet  every  emer¬ 
gence  in  a  country  which  is  engaged  every  year 
either  in  foreign  wars  or  intehine  commotions. 
Ethiopia  produces  very  near  the  fame  kinds  of 
provifion  as  Portugal,  though,  by  the  extreme  la- 
zinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  much  lefs  quantity, 
"What  the  ancients  imagined  of  the  torrid  zone 
being  a  part  of  the  world  uninhabitable,  is  fo  far 
from  being  true,  that  the  climate  is  very  tempe¬ 
rate.  The  blacks  have  better  features  than  in 
other  countries,  and  are  not  without  wit  and  in¬ 
genuity.  Their  apprehenfion  is  quick,  and  their 
judgment  lound.  There  are  in  this  climate  two 
harvefls  in  the  year  ;  one  in  winter,  which  lafcs 
through  the  months  of  July,  Augufi,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  the  other  in  the  fpring.  They  have,  in  the 
greateft  plenty,  railins,  peaches,  pomegranates., 
fugar-canes,  and  fome  figs.  Moft  of  thefe  are  ripe 
about  Lent,  which  the  Abyffins  keep  with  great 
ftruftnefs.  The  animals  of  the  country  are  the  lion, 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  unicorn,  horfes, 
mules,  oxen,  and  cows  without  number.  They 
have  a  very  particular  cuftom,  which  obliges  every 
man,  that  has  a  thoufand  cows,  to  fave  every  year 
one  day’s  milk  of  all  his  herd,  and  make  a  bath 
with  it  for  his  relations.  This  they  do  fo  many 
days  in  each  year,  as  they  have  thoufands  of  cat¬ 
tle  ;  fo  that,  to  exprefs  how  rich  a  man  is,  they 
tell  you,  he  bathes  fo  many  times. 

“  Of  the  river  Nile  which  has  furnilhed  fo 
much  controverfy,  we  have  a  full  and  clear  delcrip- 
tion.  It  is  called  by  the  natives,  Abavi,  the  Fa- 
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ther  of  Water.  It  rifes  IiiSaCala,  a  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  the  moft  fertile  and  a- 
greeable  part  of  the  Abyffinian  dominions*  On  the 
Eaflern  fide  of  the  country,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  whofe  defcent  is  fo  eafy,  that  it  feems  a 
beautiful  plain,  is  that  fouirce  of  the  NilCj  which 
has  been  fought  after  at  fo  much  expence  and  la¬ 
bour.  This  l'pring,  or  rather  thefe  two  fprings, 
are  two  holes,  each  about  two  feet  diameter,  a 
flone’s  call  diftant  from  each  other.  One  of  them 
is  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth*  Lobo  was 
not  able  to  fink  his  plummet  lower,  perhaps,  be- 
i'caufe  it  was  Hopped  by  roots,  the  whole  place  being 
full  of  trees.  A  line  of  ten  feet  did  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  other.  Thefe  fprings  are  fuppofed 
by  the  Abyffins  to  be  the  vents  of  a  great  fubter- 
raneous  lake.  At  a  fmall  diftanee  to  the  South,  is 
a  village  called  Guix,  through  which  you  afcend  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  a  little 
hill,  which  the  idolatrous  Jgaci  hold  in  great  ve¬ 
neration.  Their  prieft  calls  them  together  to  this 
place  once  a  year  ;  and  every  one  facrifiees  a  cow, 
or  more,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
wealth  and  devotion.  Hence  we  have  fufficient 
proof,  that  thefe  nations  always  paid  adoration  to* 
the  Deity  of  this  famous  river. 

“  As  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  its  waters,  after 
their  firft  rife,  run  towards  the  Eaft,  about  the, 
length  of  a  mufket-lhot ;  then,  turning  Northward, 
continue  hidden  in  the  grals  and  weeds  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  appear  amongff  a 
quantity  of  rocks.  The  Nile  from  its  fource  pro¬ 
ceeds 
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ceeds  with  fp-  i.ne^cfiderable'  a- current,  that  it  is  in 

*  r>  'J  °  '  ‘‘ 

danger  o£  being  dried  up  -by:  the  .3iot“  feafon ;  but 


foon  receiving  an  increafe  from  the  Gemma,  the 
Keltu,  theBRANSA,  and  the  other  fmaHer  rivers, 
it  expands  to  fuch  a  breadth  in  the  plains  of  Boad, 
which  is  not  above  three  days  journey  from  its 
fource,  that  a  nmlket-ball  will  fcarce  fly  from  one 
bank  to  the  other.  Here  it  begins  to  run  north¬ 
ward,  winding,  however,  a  little  to  the  Eaft,  for 
the  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  leagues,  and  then  enters  the 
fo-much-talked-of  Lake  of  Dambia,  flowing  with 
luch  violent  rapidity,  that  its  waters  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  through  the  whole  paflfage,  which  is  no 
lefs  than  fix  leagues.  Here  begins  the  greatnels  of 
the  Nile.  Fifteen  miles  further,  in  the  land  of 
Alata,  it  rufhes  precipitately  from  the  top  of  a 
high  rock,  and  forms  one  of  the  molt  beautiful 
water-falls  in  the  w  orld.  Lobo  fays,  he  pafled  un¬ 
der  it  without  being  wet,  and  refting  himfelf,  for 
the  fake  of  the  coolnefs,  was  charmed  with  a  thou- 
fand  delightful  rainbows,  which  the  fun-beams  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  wrater,  in  all  their  fhining  and  lively  co¬ 
lours*.  The  fall  of  this  mighty  flream,  from  fa 
great  a  height,  makes  a  noife  that  may  be  heard  at 

a  con- 


*  This  Mr.  Bruce,  the  late  traveller,  avers  to  be  a  downright 
falfehood.  He  fays,  a  deep  pool  of  water  reaches  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  rock  ;  and,  allowing  that  there  was  a  feat  or  bench 
(which  there  is  not)  in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  it  is  abfolutely 
impoffible,  by  any  exertion  of  human  {Length,  to  have  arrived 
at  it.  But  it  may  be  afked,  can  Mr.  Bruce  fay  what  was  the  face 
of  the  country  in  the  year  1622,  when  Lobo  fawthe  magnificent 
fight,  which  he  lias  defcribed  ?  Mr.  Bruce’s  pool  of  water  may 
have  been  formed  fince ;  and  Lobo,  perhaps,  was  content  to  lit 
down  without  a  bench. 
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a  confiderable  diftancej  but  it  was  not.  found,  that 
the  neighbouring-  inhabitants  w.erc  deaf.  After  the 
cataracl,  the  Nile  collects  its  fcattered  ffream  among 
the  rocks,  which  are  fo  near  each  other,  that,  in 
Lobo’s  time,  a  bridge  of  beams,  on  which  the  whole 
imperial  army  palled,  was  laid  over  them.  Sultan 
Seojjid  has  lince  built  a  (lone  bridge  of  one  arch, 
in  the  fame  place,  for  which  purpofe  he  procured 
mafons  from  India..  Here  the  river  alters  its  courfe, 
and  palfes  through  various  kingdoms,  fuch  as  Am- 
hara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  Damot,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Goiama,  and,  after  various  windings,  re¬ 
turns  within  a  fhort  day’s  journey  of  itsfpring.  To 
purfue  it  through  all  its  mazes,  and  accompany  it 
round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  is  a  journey  of 
twenty-nine  days.  From  Abyffinia  the  river  palfes 
into  the  countries  of  Fazulo  and  Ombarca,  two 
vaft  regions  little  known,  inhabited  by  nations  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  Abyffms.  Their  hair,  like 
that  of  the  other  blacks  in  thofe  regions,  is  fhort 
and  curled.  In  the  year  1615,  Rassela  Chris¬ 
tos,  Lieutenant-general  to  Sultan  Seqjjed,  entered 
thofe  kingdoms  in  a  hoftile  manner ;  but,  not  being- 
able  to  get  intelligence,  returned  without  attempt¬ 
ing  any  thing.  As  the  empire  of  Abyffinia  term:-* 
nates  at  thefe  defcents,  Lobo  followed  the  courfe  of 
the  Nile  no  farther,  leaving  it  to  range  over  bar¬ 
barous  kingdoms,  and  convey  wealth  and  plenty 
into  fEgypt,  which  owes  to  the  annual  inundations 
of  this  river  its  envied  fertility*.  Lobo  knows  no¬ 
thing 

*  After  comparing  jjiis.  defcription  with,  that  lately  given  by 

Mr, 
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thing  of  the  Nile  in  the  reft  of  its  paffage,  except 
that  it  receives  great  increafe  from  many  other  ri¬ 
vers,  has  feveral  cataradls  like  that  already  describ¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  few  fifh  are  to  be  found  in  it.  That 
Scarcity  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  river-horfe  and 
the  crocodile,  which  deftroythe  weaker  inhabitants 
of  the  river.  Something,  likewife,  muft  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  cat arafls,  where  fifh  cannot  fall  with¬ 
out  being  killed.  Lobo  adds,  that  neither  he,  nor 
any  with  whom  he  converfed  about  the  crocodile, 
ever  faw  him  weep ;  and  therefore  all  that  hath 
been  faid  about  his  tears  muft  be  ranked  among  the 
fables  invented  for  the  amufement  of  children. 

As  to  the  caufes  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
Lobo  obferves,  that  many  an  idle  hypothefis  has 
been  framed.  Some  theorifts  afcribe  it  to  the  high 
winds,  that  ftop  the  current,  and  force  the  water 
above  its  banks.  Others  pretend  a  fubterraneous 
communication  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Nile, 
and  that  the  fea,  when  violently  agitated,  fwells 
the  river.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  this  mighty 
flood  proceeds  from  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on 
the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  ;  but  fo  much  fnow  and 
fuch  prodigious  heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  fame 
region.  Lobo  never  faw  fnow  in  Abyflinia,  except 
on  Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  very 
remote  from  the  Nile  j  and  on  N  amara,  which  is, 
indeed,  not  far  diftant,  but  where  there  never  falls 
fnow  enough  to  wet,  when  dilfolved,  the  foot  of 
Vol.  L  b  the 

Mr.  Bruce,  the  reader  will  judge  whether  Lobo  is  to  lofe  the 
honour  of  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Nile  near  two  centuries 
before  any  other  European  traveller. 
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the  mountain.  To  the  immenfe  labours  of  the  Ar- 
tuguefe  mankind  is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  real  caufe  of  thefe  inundations,  fo  great  and  fo 
regular.  By  them  we  are  informed,  that  Abyflinia, 
where  the  Nile  rifes,  is  full  of  mountains,  and,  in 
its  natural  fituation,  is  much  higher  than  iEgypt ; 
that  in  the  winter,  from  June  to  September,  no  day 
is  without  rain  :  that  the  Nile  receives,  in  its  courfe, 
all  the  "rivers,  brooks,  and  torrents,  that  fall  from 
thofe  mountains,  and,  by  neceffary  confequence, 
fwelling  above  its  banks,  fills  the  plains  of  fEgypt 
with  inundations,  which  come  regularly  about  the 
month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  feafon  in  ^Ethiopia.  The  different  de¬ 
grees  of  this  flood  are  fuch  certain  indications  of 
the  fruitfulnefs  or  flerility  of  the  enfuing  year,  that 
it  is  public kly  proclaimed  at  Cairo  how  much  the 
water  hath  gained  during  the  night.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  inunda¬ 
tions,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed  an 
improper  or  tedious  digreffion,  efpecially  as  the 
whole  is  an  extradl  from  Johnfon’s  tranflation.  He 
is  all  the  time  the  a6lor  in  the  feene,  and  in  his  own 
words  relates  the  flory.  Having  finifhed  this  work, 
he  returned  in  February,  1734,  to  his  native  city, 
and,  in  the  month  of  Auguff  following,  publifhed 
Propofals  for  printing  by  fubfeription,  the  Latin 
Poems  of  Politian,  with  the  Hiftory  of  Latin  Poetry, 
from  the  ^Era  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of  Politian ; 
and  alfo  the  Life  of  Politan,  to  be  added  by  the 
Editor,  Samuel  Johnfon.  The  book  to  be  printed 
in  thirty  o&avo  fheets,  the  price  five  fhillings.  It 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  this  projed  failed  for  want 
of  encouragement,  johnfon,  it  feems,  differed  from 
Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  D’Alembert,  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  profcribe  all  modern  efforts  to  write 
with  elegance  in  a  dead  language.  For  a  decilion, 
pronounced  in  lo  high  a  tone,  no  good  reafon  can 
be  affigned.  The  interefts  of  learning  require,  that 
the  diftion  of  Greece  and  Rome  fhould  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  care  5  and  he  who  can  write  a  language 
with  corrednefs,  will  be  moft  likely  to  underftand 
its  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  its  peculiar  graces  of 
ftyle.  What  man  of  tafle  would  willingly  forego 
the  pleafure  of  reading  Vida,  Fracajlorius,  Sauna- 
zaro,  Strada,  and  others,  down  to  the  late  elegant 
produdions  of  Bilhop  Lowth  ?  The  hiflorv  which 
Johnfon  propofed  to  himfelf  wotfld,  beyond  all 
queffion,  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hif- 
tory  of  letters ;  but  his  projed  failed.  His  next 
expedient  was  to  offer  his  affiflance  to  Cave,  the 
original  projedor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
For  this  purpofe  he  fent  his  propofals  in  a  letter, 
offering,  on  reafonable  terms,  occafionally  to  fill 
f’ome  pages  with  poems  and  infcriptions  never  print¬ 
ed  before  ;  with  fugitive  pieces  that  deferved  to  be 
revived,  and  critical  remarks  on  authors  ancient  and 
modern.  Cave  agreed  to  retain  him  as  a  correfpon- 
dent  and  contributor  to  the  Magazine.  What  the 
conditions  were  cannot  now  be  known ;  but,  cer¬ 
tainly,  they  were  not  fufficient  to  hinder  Johnfon 
from  calling  his  eyes  about  him  in  queft  of  other 
employment.  Accordingly,  in  173 5,  he  made 
overtures  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Budworth,  Mailer 

b  2 
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of  a  Grammar-fchool  at  Brerewood,  in  Staffordfhire, 
to  become  his  affiftant.  This  propofition  did  not 
fucceed.  Mr.  Budworth  apprehended,  that  the  in¬ 
voluntary  motions,  to  which  Johnfon’s  nerves  were 
fubjefl,  might  make  him  an  objeft  of  ridicule  with 
his  fcholars,  and,  by  confequence,  leffen  their  re- 
fpedl  for  their  mailer.  Another  mode  of  advancing 
hhjtfelf  prefented  itfelf  about  this  time.  Mrs.  Por¬ 
ter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham,  admired 
his  talents.  It  is  faid  that  ihe  had  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds ;  and  that  fum  to  a  perfon  in  Johnfon’s 
circumftances  was  an  affluent  fortune.  A  marriage 
took  place ;  and,  to  turn  his  wife’s  money  to  the 
bed  advantage,  he  proje&ed  the  fcheme  of  an  aca¬ 
demy  for  education.  Gilbert  Walmiley,  at  that 
time  Regifter  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court  of  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Lichfield,  was  diftinguiihed  by  his  erudition 
and  the  politenefs  of  his  manners.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Johnfon,  and,  by  his  weight  and  influence, 
endeavoured  to  promote  his  intereft.  The  celebrat¬ 
ed  Garrick,  whofe  father,  Captain  Garrick,  lived 
at  Lichfield,  was  placed  in  the  new  feminary  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  that  gentleman’s  advice.  Garrick  was 
then  about  eighteen  years  old.  An  acceflion  of  fe- 
ven  or  eight  pupils  was  the  molt  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  though  notice  was  given  by  a  public  adver- 
tifement*,  that  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Stafford- 
fhire,  young  Gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taught  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  by  Samuel  Johnfon. 

The  undertaking  proved  abortive.  Johnfon,  hav¬ 
ing  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  promoting  his  for¬ 
tune 


*  See  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1736,  p.  418. 
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tune  in  the  country,  determined  to  become  an  ad¬ 
venturer  in  the  world  at  large.  His  young  pupil, 
Garrick,  had  formed  the  fame  refolution  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  March,  1737,  they  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  together.  Two  fuch  candidates  for  fame  per¬ 
haps  never,  before  that  day,  entered  the  metropo¬ 
lis  together.  Their  flock  of  money  was  foon  ex- 
haufted.  In  his  vilionary  project  of  an  academy 
Johnfon  had  probably  wafted  his  wife’s  fubftance ; 
and  Garrick’s  father  had  little  more  than  his  half¬ 
pay.  The  two  fellow-travellers  had  the  wPrld  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  each  was  to  chufe  his  road  to  for¬ 
tune  and  to  fame.  They  brought  with  them  genius, 
and  powers  of  mind,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature 
for  the  different  vocations  to  which  each  of  them 
felt  himfelf  inclined.  They  aCted  from  theimpulfe 
of  young  minds,  even  then  meditating  great  things, 
and  with  courage  anticipating  fuccefs.  Their  friend 
Mr.  Walmfley,  by  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coll'on, 
who,  it  ieems,  was  a  great  mathematician,  exerted 
his  good  offices  in  their  favour.  He  gave  notice 
of  their  intended  journey.  “  Davy  Garrick,”  he 
faid,  “  will  be  with  you  next  week  ;  and  Johnfon, 
to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and  to  get  him- 
“  felf  employed  in  fome  tranflation  either  from  the 
I  La^in  or  Frencb’  Johnfon  is  a  very  good  fcholar 
*  and  *  p0et’  and>  1  have  great  hopes,  will  turn 
out  a  fine  tragedy-writer.  If  it  ffiould  be  in  your 

“  wa*  1  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  ready  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  affift  your  countrymen.”  Of  Mr 

Walmfley’s  merit,  and  the  excellence  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  Johnfon  has  left  a  beautiful  teftimonial  at 

the 
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the  end  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Smith.  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  conclude,  that  a  mathematician,  abforbed  in 
abftraCt  ipeculations,  was  not  able  to  find  a  fphere 
of  aCtion  for  two  men  who  were  to  be  the  architects 
of  their  own  fortune.  In  three  or  four  years  after¬ 
wards  Garrick  came  forth  with  talents  that  aftonifh- 
ed  the  publick.  He  began  his  career  at  Goodman’s- 
fields,  and  there,  monftratiis  fatis  VeJpo.fi amis !  he 
chofe  a  lucrative  profeffion,  and  consequently  foon 
emerged  from  all  his  difficulties,  Johnfon  was  left 
to  toil  in  the  humble  walks  of  literature.  A  tragedy, 
as  appears  by  Walmfley’s  letter,  was  the  whole  of 
his  ftcck.  This,  moft  probably,  was  Irene  ;  but, 
if  then  finifhed,  it  was  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more 
happy  period.  It  was  offered  to  Fleetwood,  and 
reje&ed.  Johnfon  looked  round  him  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Having,  while  he  remained  in  the  country, 
correfponded  with  Cave  under  a  feigned  name, 
he  now  thought  it  time  to  make  himfelf  known 
to  a  man  whom  he  confidered  as  a  patron  of  lite¬ 
rature.  Cave  had  announced,  by  public  adver- 
tifement,  a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  beft  Poem 
on  Life,  Death,  Judgement,  Heaven,  and  Hell  ; 
and  this  circumffance  diffufed  an  idea  of  his  libe¬ 
rality.  Johnfon  became  connected  with  him  in  bu- 
finefs,  and  in  a  clofe  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
Of  Cave  s  character  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay  any 
thing  in  this  place,  as  Johnfon  was  afterwards  the 
biographer  of  his  firft  and  moft  ufeful  patron.  To 
be  engaged  in  the  tranflation  of  fome  important 
book  was  ft  ill  the  objeft  which  Johnfon  had  in 
view.  For  this  purpofe  he  propofed  to  give  the 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  copious  notes 
then  lately  added  to  a  French  edition.  Twelve 
fheets  of  this  work  were  printed,  for  which  John- 
received  forty-nine  pounds,  as  appears  by  his  re¬ 
ceipt  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  com¬ 
piler  of  that  entertaining  and  ufeful  work,  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine.  Johnfon’s  tranflation  was  ne¬ 
ver  completed  ;  a  like  delign  was  offered  to  the  pub- 
lick,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce  ; 
and  by  that  contention  both  attempts  were  fruftrat- 
ed.  Johnfon  had  been  commended  by  Pope  for  the 
tranflation  of  the  Mefliah  into  Latin  verfe  ;  but  he 
knew  no  approach  to  fo  eminent  a  man.  With  one, 
however,  who  was  conne&ed  with  Pope,  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  at  St.  John’s  Gate  ;  and  that  per- 
fon  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  Richard  Sa- 
vage,  whofe  life  was  afterwards  written  by  Johnfon 
with  great  elegance,  and  a  depth  of  moral  refle&ion. 
Savage  was  a  man  of  confiderable  talents.  His 
addrefs,  his  various  accomplifhments,  and,  above 
ail,  the  peculiarity  of  his  misfortunes  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  Johnfon’s  notice.  They  became  united 
in  the  clofeft  intimacy.  Both  had  great  parts,  and 
they  were  equally  under  the  preffure  of  want.  Sym¬ 
pathy  joined  them  in  a  league  of  friendlhip.  John¬ 
fon  has  been  often  heard  to  relate,  that  he  and 
Savage  walked  round  Grofvenor-fquare  till  four  in 
the  morning ;  in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation 
reforming  the  world,  dethroning  princes,  eftabliffi- 
ing  new  forms  of  government,  and  giving  laws  to 
the  feveral  ftates  of  Europe,  till,  fatigued  at  length 
with  their  legiflative  office,  they  began  to  feel  the 

want 
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want  of  refrefhment ;  but  could  not  mufter  up  more 
than  four  pence  halfpenny.  Savage,  it  is  true,  had 
many  vices  ;  but  vice  could  never  firike  its  roots 
-in  a  mind  like  Johnfon’s,  feafoned  early  with  relb 
gion,  and  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  His 
firft  prayer  was  compofed  in  the  year  1738.  He  had 
not  at  that  time  renounced  the  ufe  of  wine  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  occafionally  enjoyed  his  friend  and  his  bot¬ 
tle.  The  love  of  late  hours,  which  followed  him 
through  life,  was,  perhaps,  originally  contracted  in 
company  with  Savage.  However  that  may  be,  their 
connection  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the  year 
1738,  Savage  was  reduced  to  the  laft  diftrefs.  Mr. 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  exprefted  his  concern  for 
the  miferable  withdrawing  of  his  penfion  after 
f  the  death  of  the  Queen;”  and  gave  him  hopes 
that,  “  in  a  fhort  time,  he  fhould  find  himfelf  fup- 
plied  with  a  competence,  without  any  depen- 
;c  dance  on  thofe  little  creatures,  whom  we  are 
tc  pleafed  to  call  the  Great.”  The  fcheme  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  was,  that  he  fhould  retire  to  Swan- 
fea  in  W  ales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  railed  by  fubfcription  ;  Pope 
was  to  pay  twenty  pounds.  This  plan,  though 
finally  efiablifhed,  took  more  than  a  year  before  it 
was  carried  into  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
intended  retreat  of  Savage  called  to  Johnfon’s 
mind  the  third  fatire  of  Juvenal,  in  which  that 
poet  takes  leave  of  a  friend,  who  was  withdraw¬ 
ing  himfelf  from  all  the  vices  of  Rome.  Struck 
with  this  idea,  he  wrote  that  well-knowu  Poem, 

called 
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called  London.  The  firft  lines  manifeflly  point  to 
Savage. 

“  Though  grief  and  fondnefs  in  my  breall  rebel, 
u  When  injured  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell; 

“  Yet  ftill  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend  ; 

'c  I  praife  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend. 
u  Refclv’d  at  length  from  Vice  and  London  far, 
u  To  breathe  in  dillant  fields  a  purer  air; 

“  And,  fix’d  on  Cambria’s  folitary  Ihorc, 

Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more.” 

Johnfon  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwich.  Lie 
there  fixes  the  fcene,  and  takes  leave  of  his  friend  .; 
who,  he  fays  in  his  Life,  parted  from  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  The  poem,  when  finifhed,  was 
oilered  to  Cave.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
late  Mr.  Dodfley  was  the  purehafer  at  the  price 
of  ten  guineas.  It  was  publifhed  in  1738  ;  and 
P°Pey  we  are  told,  faid,  “  The  author,  whoever 
“  he  is,  will  not  be  long  concealed  alluding  to 
the  paffage  in  Terence,  Lbi,  ubi  ejl,  dm  celari  non 
potejl.  Notwithstanding  that  prediction,  it  does  not 
appear  that,  befides  the  copy-money,  any  advantage 
accrued  to  the  author  of  a  poem,  written  with  the 
elegance  and  energy  of  Pope.  Johnfon,  in  Augufi 
*7385  went,  with  all  the  fame  of  his  poetry,  to 
offer  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  maflerfhip  of 'the 
fchool  at  Appleby,  in  Leicefterfhire.  The  flatutes 
of  the  place  required,  that  the  perfon  chofen  fhould 
be  a  mailer  of  arts.  To  remove  this  objeaion,  the 
late  Lord  Gower  was  induced  to  w  rite  to  a  friend, 
in  order  to  obtain  for  Johnfon  a  mailer’s  degree  in 

the 
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the  Univerfity  of  Dublin,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Swift.  The  letter  was  printed  in  one  of 
the  magazines,  and  is  as  follows  : 

cc  Sir, 

Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon  (author  of  London,  a 
cc  fatire,  and  fome  other  poetical  pieces)  is  a  native 
“  of  this  country,  and  much  refpe&ed  by  fome 
“  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
<e  are  truftees  of  a  charity-fchool,  now  vacant ;  the 
ec  certain  falary  of  which  is  fixty  pounds  per  year, 
cc  of  which  they  are  defirous  to  make  him  mailer  ; 
<c  but  unfortunately  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
“  their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  happy  for 
<c  life,  by  not  being  a  mailer  of  arts,  which,  by 

“  the  llatutes  of  the  fchool,  the  mailer  of  it  mull 
“  be. 

“  Now  thefe  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
<e  think,  that  I  have  interell  enough  in  you,  to 
<e  prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  per- 
<c  fuade  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin  to  fend  a  diplo- 
“  ma  to  me,  conllituting  this  poor  man  mailer  of 
“  arts  in  their  Univerfity.  They  highly  extol  the 
“  man’s  learning  and  probity;  and  will  not  be 
“  perfuaded,  that  the  Univerfity  will  make  any 
cc  difficulty  of  conferring  fuch  a  favour  upon  a 
“  llranger,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  Dean. 
“  They  fay,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  llriaell  exami- 
“  nation,  though  he  is  of  fo  long  a  journey ;  and 
“  yet  he  will  venture  it,  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  ne- 
“  ceffary,  chufmg  -rather  to  die  upon  the  rpad,  than 
<c  to  be  flarved  to  death  in  tranllating  for  bookfel- 
1  (C  lers. 
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lers,  which  has  been  his  only  fublillenee  for  fome 
“  time  pall. 

I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair  than 
“  than  thefe  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend 
<c  efpecially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  i  ith  of  next  month.  If  you  fee  this 
“  matter  in  the  fame  light  that  it  appears  to  me,  I 
<c  hope  you  will  burn  this,  and  pardon  me  for  giv- 
“  ing  you  fo  much  trouble  about  an  ineradicable 
“  thing  ;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of 
“  obtaining  the  favour  alked,  I  am  fure  your  huma- 
“  nity  and  propenfity  to  relieve  merit  in  dillrefs  will 
“  incline  you  to  ferve  the  poor  man,  without  my 
“  adding  any  more  to  the  trouble  I  have  already 
given  you,  than  affuring  you,  that  I  am,  with 
<f  great  truth,  Sir, 

“  Your  faithful  humble  fervant, 

“  Gower. 

“  Trentham,  Aug.  ift.” 

This  fcheme  mifcarried.  There  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  bufinefs  ;  and 
to  that  circumllance  Johnfon’s  known  dillike  of  Swift 
has  been  often  imputed. 

It  is  mortifying  to  purfue  a  man  of  merit  through 
all  his  difficulties;  and  yet  this  narrative  mull  be, 
through  many  following  years,  the  hillory  of  Genius 
and  Virtue  llruggling  with  Adverfity.  Having  loll 
the  fchool  at  Appleby,  Johnfon  was  thrown  back  on 
the  metropolis.  Bred  to  no  profeffion,  without  re¬ 
lations,  friends,  or  interell,  he  was  condemned  to 
drudgery  in  the  fervice  of  Cave,  his  only  patron. 
In  November  1738,  was  publilhed  a  tranflation  of 

Croufaz’s 
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Croufaz’s  Examen  of  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man;  C£  con- 
“  raining  a  i'uccinfi  Viewof  the  Syftem  of  the  Fata- 
5£  lifts,  and  a  Confutation  of  their  Opinions  ;  with 
tc  an  illufration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free  Will ;  and 
“  an  Enquiry,  what  view  Mr.  Pope  might  have  in 
'c  touching  upon  the  Leibnitzian  Philofophy,  and 
“  Fatalifm ,  By  Mr.  Croufaz,  PxofefTor  of  Philofc-- 

phy  and  Mathematics  at  Laufanne.”  This  tranf- 
lation  has  been  generally  thought  a  production  of 
johnfon’s  pen ;  but  it  is  now  known,  that  Mrs, 
Elizabeth  Carter  has  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of 
her  early  performances.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  johnfon  was  eager  to  promote  the  publication. 
Heconfidered  the  foreign  philofopher  as  a  man  zea¬ 
lous  in  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  and  with  him  he  was 
willing  to  join  againft  the  fyftem  of  the  Fatalifts,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  It  is  well  known  that  War- 
burton  wrote  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Pope  ;  but  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  Johnfon  conceived  an  early* 
prejudice  againft  the  Effayon  Man  ;  and  what  once 
took  root  in  a  mind  like  his,  was  not  eafily  eradicat¬ 
ed.  His  letter  to  Cave  on  this  fubjeft  is  ftill  extant, 
and  may  well  juftify  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  infer¬ 
red  that  Johnfon  was  the  rranflator  of  Croufaz.  The 
ecnclufion  of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  “  I  am  yours, 
“  Im  PEANs  us.”  If  by  that  Latin  word  was  meant 
that  he  had  not  dined,  becaufe  he  wanted  the  means, 
who  can  read  it,  even  at  this  hour,  without  an  ach¬ 
ing  heart  ? 

With  a  mind  naturally  vigorous,  and  quickened 
byneceffity,  Johnfon  formed  a  multiplicity  of  pro¬ 
jects  ; 
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jefls  ;  but  moft  of  them  proved  abortive.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  tracls  iffued  from  his  pen  with  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity  ;  fuch  as  “  Marmor  Norfolciense: 
rt  or  an  Effay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Inscription, 
tc  in  Monkifn  Rhyme,  difcovered  at  Lynn  in  H or- 
“  folk.  By  Probus  Britannicus .”  This  was  a 
pamphlet  againft  Sir  Robert  W alpole.  According 
to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  warrant  was  iffued  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  Author,  who  retired  with  his  wife  to  aii 
obfcure  lodging  near  Lambeth  Marfh,  and  there 
eluded  the  fearch  of  the  meflengers.  But  this  ftory 
has  no  foundation  in  truth,  johnfon  tvas  never 
known  to  mention  fuch  an  incident  in  his  life  ;  and 
Mr.  Steele  (late  of  the  Treafury)  caufed  diligent 
fearch  to  be  made  at  the  proper  offices,  and  no  trace 
of  inch  a  proceeding  could  be  found.  In  the  fame 
year  (1739)  t^ie  Lord  Chamberlain  prohibited  the 
reprefentationof  a  tragedy,  calledGusTAVus  Vasa, 
by  Henry  Brooke.  Under  the  mafk  of  irony  John¬ 
fon  publifhed,  “  A  Vindication  of  the  Licencer  from 
the  malicious  and  fcandalous  Afperfions  of  Mr. 
<£  Brooke.”  Of  thefe  two  pieces  Sir  John  Hawkins 
fays,  “  they  have  neither  learning  nor  wit ;  nor  a 
•“  fingie  ray  of  that  genius  which  has  fince  blazed 
“  forth  but  as  they  have  been  lately  re-printed, 
the  reader,  who  wifhes  to  gratify  his  curiofity,  is 
referred  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Johnfon’s 
Works,  publifhed  by  Stockdaie.  The  lives  of  Bo- 
erhaaVO,  Blake,  Barratier,  Father  Paul,  and  others, 
were,  about  that  time,  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  The  fubfcription  of  fifty  pounds  a  year 
for  Savage  was  completed ;  and  in  J uly,  1 739,  John¬ 
fon  parted  with  the  companion  of  his  midnight- 

hours. 
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hours,  never  to  fee  him  more.  The  reparation  was, 
perhaps,  an  advantage  to  him,  who  wanted  to  make 
a  right  ufe  of  his  time,  and  even  then  beheld,  with 
felf- reproach,  the  wafte  occafioned  by  diflipation. 
His  abftinence  from  wine  and  ftrong  liquors  began 
foon  after  the  departure  of  Savage.  What  habits  he 
contra&ed  in  the  courfe  of  that  acquaintance  cannot 
now  be  known.  The  ambition  of  excelling  in  con- 
verfation,  and  that  pride  of  victory,  which,  at  times, 
difgraceda  man  of  Johnfon’s  genius,  were,  perhaps, 
native  blemifhes.  A  fierce  fpirit  of  independence, 
even  in  the  midfi  of  poverty,  may  be  feen  in  Sa¬ 
vage  ;  and,  if  not  thence  transfufed  by  Johnfon  into 
his  own  manners,  it  may,  at  leaft,  be  fuppofed  to 
have  gained  ftrength  from  the  example  before  him. 
During  that  connexion  there  was,  if  we  believe  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  a  fhort  feparation  between  our  au¬ 
thor  and  his  wife ;  but  a  reconciliation  foon  took 
place.  Johnfon  loved  her,  and  fhewed  his  affedlion 
in  various  modes  of  gallantry,  which  Garrick  ufed  to 
render  ridiculous  by  his  mimicry.  The  affeftation 
of  foft  and  falhionable  airs  did  not  become  an  un¬ 
wieldy  figure :  his  admiration  was  received  by  the 
wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated  coquette  ;  and 
both,  it  is  well  known,  furnilhed  matter  for  the 
lively  genius  of  Garrick. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflexion,  that  Johnfon,  with  a 
ftore  of  learning  and  extraordinary  talents,  was  not 
able,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  force  his  way  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  public.  Slow  rifes  worth  by  poverty  de- 
prejsd.  “  He  was  fiill,”  as  he  fays  himfelf,  “  to 
“  provide  for  the  day  that  was  pafhng  over  him.” 

He 
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He  faw  Cave  involved  in  a  ftate  of  warfare  with  the 
numerous  competitors,  at  that  time  flruggling  with 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ;  and  gratitude  for  fuch 
fupplies  as  Johnfon  received,  dictated  a  Latin  Ode 
on  the  fubje&  of  that  contention.  The  firft  lines, 

“  Urbane,  nullis  fefle  laboribus, 

“  Urbane,  nullis  vi£te  calumniis,” 

put  one  in  mind  of  Calimir’s  Ode  to  Pope  Urban  : 

“  Urbane,  regum  maxime,  maxims 
“  Urbane  vatum.” — 

The  Polilh  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  meditated  the  hiftory  of 
the  Latin  poets.  Guthrie  the  hiflorian,  had  from 
July  1736  compofed  the  parliamentary  fpeeches  for 
the  Magazines ;  but,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fel- 
lion  which  opened  on  the  19th  of  November  1740, 
Johnfon  fucceeded  to  that  department,  and  conti¬ 
nued  it  from  that  time  to  the  debate  on  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  which  happened  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  4 
February,  1742-3.  The  eloquence,  the  force  of 
argument,  and  the  fplendor  of  language,  difplayed 
in  the  feveral  fpeeches,  are  well  known,  and  univer- 
fally  admired.  The  whole  has  been  colle&ed  in  twTo 
volumes  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  may  form  a  proper 
fupplement  to  this  edition.  That  Johnfon  w-as  the 
author  of  the  debates  during  that  period  was  not  ge¬ 
nerally  known  ;  but  the  fecret  tranfpired  feveral 
years  afterwards,  and  was  avow7ed  by  himfelf  on  the 
following  occalion.  Mr.  Wedderburne  (now  Lord 
Loughborough),  Dr.  Johnfon,  Dr.  Francis  (the  tran- 

flator 
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flator  of  Horace),  the  prefent  writer,  and  others, 
ained  with  the  late  Mr.  Foote.  An  important  de¬ 
bate  towards  the  end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  admi- 
niflration  being  mentioned.  Dr.  Francis  obferved, 
I  hat  Mr.  Pitt’s  fpeech,  on  that  occafion,  was  the 
“  beft  he  had  ever  read.”  He  added,  “  That  he 
“  had  employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  fludy 
<c  of  Demofthenes,  and  finifhed  a  tranflation  of  that 
“  celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations  of  flyle 
“  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  capacity  ; 
K  but  he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  the  fpeech 
“  above-mentioned.”  Many  of  the  company  re¬ 
membered  the  debate  ;  and  fome  paffages  wrere  cit¬ 
ed,  with  the  approbation  and  applaufe  of  all  prefent. 
During  the  ardour  of  converfation  Johnfon  remained 
filent.  As  foon  as  the  warmth  of  praife  fubfided, 
he  opened  with  thefe  words.  “  That  fpeech  I  wrote 
“  in  a  garret  in  Exeter-ftreet.”  The  company  was 
flruck  with  aftonifhment.  After  flaring  at  each 
other  in  hlent  amaze,  Dr.  Francis  afked,  “  How  that 
“  fpeech  could  be  written  by  him  ?”  “  Sir,”  faid 
Johnfon,  “  I  wrote  it  in  Exeier-ftreet.  I  never  had 
££  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  but 
“  once.  Cave  had  interefl  with  the  door-keepers*. 
££  He,  and  the  perfons  employed  under  him,  gained 
££  admittance :  they  brought  away  the  fubjedl  of 
“  aifcuffion,  the  names  of  the  fpeakers,  the  fide 
££  they  took,  and  the  order  in  which  they  rofe, 
££  together  with  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
££  the  courfe  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  after- 
‘£  wards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  compofed  the 
t£  fpeechps  in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in  the 

££  Parliamentary 
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Parliamentary  debates.”  To  this  difcovery  Dr. 
Francis  made  anfwer :  “  Then,  Sir,  you  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  Demofthenes  himfelf  •  for  to  fay,  that  you 
have  exceeded  Francis’s  Demofthenes,  would  be 
fajing  nothing.  The  reft  of  the  company  be- 
ftowed  lavilh  encomiums  on  Johnfon  :  one,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  praifed  his  impartiality  ;  obferving,  that  he 
dealt  out  reafon  and  eloquence  with  an  equal  hand  to 
both  parties.  “  That  is  not  quite  true,”  laid  John¬ 
fon,  “  I  faved  appearances  tolerably  well ;  but  I 
took  care  that  the  whig  dogs  fhould  not  have  the 
beft  of  it.  The  fale  of  the  Magazine  was  greatly 

incTeafed  by  the  Parliamentary  debates,  which  were 
continued  by  Johnfon  till  the  month  of  March, 
T74 From  that  time  the  Magazine  was  con¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth. 

In  J  743-4.  Olborne,  the  bookfeller,  who  kept  a 
fliop  in  Gray’s-Inn,  purchafed  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s 
library,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  thoufand  pounds. 
He  projeCed  a  catalogue  in  five  oCavo  volumes,  at 
five  Ihillings  each.  Johnfon  was  .employed  in  that 
painful  drudgery.  He  was  likewife  to  colleC  all 
luch  fmall  trads,  as  were  in  any  degree  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  in  order  to  reprint  and  publilh  the  whole 
m  a  colleCion,  called  “  The  Harleian  Mifcellany.” 
The  catalogue  was  completed ;  and  the  Mifcellany  in 
1749  was  publifhed  in  eight  quarto  volumes.  In 
this  bufinefs  Johnfon  was  a  day-labourer  for  imme¬ 
diate  fubfiftence,  not  unlike  Guftavus  Vafa  working 
in  the  mines  of  Dalicarlia.  What  Wilcox,  a  book°- 
feller.  of  eminence  in  the  Strand,  faid  to  Johnfon, 
on  his  firft  arrival  in  town,  was  now- almoft  con- 
VOL.  I.  r  jz 
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firmed.  He  lent  our  author  five  cmineas,  and  then 
afked  him,  C£  How  do  you  mean  to  earn  vour  live- 
“  lihood  in  this  town  ?”  “  By  my  literary  la- 

“  hours,'5  was  the  anlwer.  Wilcox,  flaring  at  him, 
fhook  his  head  :  “  By  your  literary  labours  ! — You 
££  had  better  buy  a  porter’s  knot.”  Johnfon  ufed 
to  tell  this  anecdote  to  Mr.  Nichols ;  but  he  faid, 
£C  V>  ilcox  was  one  of  my  beft  friends,  and  he 
“  meant  well.”  In  fadt,  Johnfon,  while  employed 
in  Gray’s-Inn,  may  be  faid  to  have  carried  a  por¬ 
ter’s  knot.  He  paufed  occafionally,  to  perufe  the 
book  that  came  to  his  hand.  Ofborne  thought 
that  fuch  curiofity  tended  to  nothing  but  delay, 
and  objected  to  it  with  all  the  pride  and  infolence 
of  a  man,  who  knew  that  he  paid  daily  wages.  In 
the  diipute  that  of  courfe  enfued,  Ofborne,  with 
that  roughnefs  which  was  natural  to  him,  enforced 
his  argument  by  giving  the  lie.  Johnfon  feized 
a  folio,  and  knocked  the  bookfeller  down.  This 
ftory  has  been  related  as  an  inflance  of  Johnfon’s 
ferocity ;  but  merit  cannot  always  take  the  fpurns 
of  the  unworthy  with  a  patient  fpirit. 

That  the  hiflory  of  an  author  mufl  be  found  in 
his  works  is,  in  general,  a  true  obfervation ;  and 
was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  prefent  narra¬ 
tive.  Every  ana  of  Johnfon’s  life  is  fixed  by  his 
writings.  In  1744,  publifhed  the  Life  of 
Savage ;  and  then  projedled  a  new  edition  of 
Shakfpeare.  As  a  prelude  to  this  defign,  he 
publifhed,  in  1745,  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations 
on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth ,  with  Remarks  on 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmers  Edition ;  to  which  were 

pre- 
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prefixed,  Propofals  for  a  new  Edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  with  a  Specimen.  Of  this  pamphlet  War- 
burton,  in  the  Preface  to  Shakfpeare,  has  given  his 
opinion  :  “  As  to  all  thole  things,  which  have  been 
“  publifhed  under  the  title  of  E flays.  Remarks,  Ob- 
“  lervations,  &c.  on  Shakfpeare,  if  you  except 
“  fome  critical  notes  on  Macbeth,  given  as  a  fpe- 
men  of  a  projected  edition,  and  written,  as  ap¬ 
pears,  by  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  the  refl  are 
“  abfolutely  below  a  ferious  notice.”  Rut  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  publick  was  not  excited  ;  there  was 
no  friend  to  promote  a  fubfcription  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  died,  to  revive  at  a  future  day.  A  new  un¬ 
dertaking,  however,  was  foon  after  propofed;  name¬ 
ly,  an  Englifh  Didionary,  upon  an  enlarged  plan. 
Several  of  the  moft  opulent  bookfellers  had  medi¬ 
tated  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  agreement  was 
foon  adjufted  between  the  parties.  Emboldened  by 
this  connedion,  Johnfon  thought  of  a  better  habi¬ 
tation  than  he  had  hitherto  known.  He  had  lodg¬ 
ed  with  his  wife  in  courts  and  alleys  about  the 
Strand  ;  but  now,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  oil 
his  arduous  undertaking,  and  to  be  near  his  prin¬ 
ter  and  friend  Mr.  Strahan,  he  ventured  to  take 
a  houfe  in  Gough-fquare,  Fleet-flreet.  Ele  was  told 
that  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield  wras  a  friend  to  his 
undertaking ;  and,  in  confequence  of  that  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  publifhed,  in  1747,  The  Plan  of  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Englifh  Language,  addrejfed  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chefer- 
feld,  one  of  his  Majefys  principal  Secretaries  of 
State.  Mr.  Whitehead,  afterwards  Poet  Laureat, 

c  2  undej-- 
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undertook  to  convey  the  manufcript  to  his  Lord- 
Ship  :  the  confequenee  was  an  invitation  from  Lord 
Cheflerfield  to  the  author.  A  ftronger  contrail  of 
charafters  could  not  be  brought  together ;  the 
Nobleman,  celebrated  for  his  wit,  and  all  the  graces 
of  polite  behaviour ;  the  Author,  confcious  of  his 
own  merit,  towering  in  idea  above  all  competiti¬ 
on,  verfed  in  fcholallic  logic,  but  a  liranger  to  the 
arts  of  polite  converfation,  uncouth,  vehement,  and 
vocierious.  The  coalition  was  too  unnatural. 
Johnfon  expe£led  a  Maecenas,  and  was  difap- 
pointed.  No  patronage,  no  afliflance  followed, 
Vifits  were  repeated ;  but  th$  reception  was  not 
cordial.  Johnfon  one  day  was  left  a  full  hour, 
waiting  in  an  anti-chamber,  till  a  gentleman  Should 
retire,  and  leave  his  Lordfhip  at  leifure.  This -was 
the  famous  Colley  Cibber.  Johnfon  faw  him  go, 
and,  fired  with  indignation,  rufhed  out  of  the 
houfe.  What  Lord  Chefterfield  thought  of  his  vi¬ 
sitor  may  be  feen  in  a  pafiage  in  one  of  that  No¬ 
bleman’s  letters  to  his  fon  *.  tf  There  is  a  man, 
“  whofe  moral  charafter,  deep  learning,  and  fu- 
“  perior  parts,  I  acknowledge,  admire,  and  re- 
“  lpe£l ;  but  whom  it  is  So  impoffible  for  me  to 
<<  love,  that  I  am  almoft  in  a  fever  whenever  I  am 
“  in  his  company.  His  figure  (without  being  de- 
“  formed)  feems  made  to  difgrace  or  ridicule  the 
“  common  liruclure  of  the  human  body.  His  legs 
“  and  arms  are  never  in  the  pofition  which,  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  Situation  of  his  body,  they  ought 

“  to 
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“  to  be  in,  but  conftantly  employed  in  committing 
“  ads  of  hoftility  upon  the  Graces.  He  throws 
“  any  where,  but  down  his  throat,  whatever  he 
tc  means  to  drink ;  and  mangles  what  he  means  to 
“  carve.  Inattentive  to  all  the  regards  of  focial 
“  life,  he  miftimes  and  mifplaces  every  thing.  He 
<c  dilputes  with  heat  indifcriminately,  mindlefs  of 
“  the  rank,  charader,  and  lituation  of  thofe  with 
4‘  whom  he  difputes.  Abfolutely  ignorant  of  the 
f:  feveral  gradations  of  familiarity  and  refped,  he 
“  is  exadly  the  fame  to  his  fuperiors,  his  equals, 
“  and  his  inferiors ;  and  therefore,  by  a  neceffary 
“  confequence,  is  abfurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is 
“  it  poflible  to  love  fuch  a  man?  No.  The  ut- 
“  moft  I  can  do  for  him  is,  to  confider  him  a  re- 
“  fpedable  Hottentot.”  Such  was  the  idea  enter¬ 
tained  by  Lord  Chefterfield.  After  the  incident 
of  Colley  Cibber,  Johnfon  never  repeated  his  vifits. 
In  his  high  and  decifive  tone,  he  has  been  often 
heard  to  fay,  "  Lord  Chefterfield  is  a  Wit  among 
“  Lords,  and  a  Lord  among  Wits.” 

O 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1 747,  Garrick,  in  con- 
jundion  with  Lacy,  became  patentee  of  Drury-lane 
Playhoufe.  For  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  at  the 
ufual  time,  Johnfon  wrote  for  his  friend  the  well- 
known  prologue,  Avhich,  to  fay  no  more  of  it,  day 
at  leaft  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Pope’s  to  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Cato.  The  play-houfe  being  now  under 
Garrick’s  diredion,  Johnfon  thought  the  opportu¬ 
nity  fair  to  think  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  which 
was  his  whole  flock  on  his  firft  arrival  in  town,  in 
the  year  1737.  That  play  was  accordingly  put  in¬ 
to 
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to  rehearfal  in  January  1749.  -As  a  precurfor  to 
prepare  the  way,  and  awaken  the  public  attention. 
The  Vamty  of  Human  Wifr.es,  a  Poem  in  Imitation, 
of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  by  the  Author  of 
London,  was  publilhed  in  the  fame  month.  In  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  February,  1749,  we 
find  that  the  tragedy  of  Irene  was  a£ted  at  Drury- 
lane,  on  Monday,  February  the  6th,  and  from  that 
time,  without  interruption,  to  Monday,  February 
the  20th,  being  in  all  thirteen  nights.  Since  that 
time  it  has  not  been  exhibited  on  any  fiage.  Irene 
may  be  added  to  feme  other  plays  in  our  language, 
which  have  lofi  their  place  in  the  theatre,  but 
continue  to  pleafe  in  the  clofet.  During  the  re- 
prefentation  of  this  piece,  Johnfon  attended  every 
night  behind  the  feenes.  Conceiving  that  his  cha¬ 
racter,  as  an  author,  required  fome  ornament  for 
his  perfon,  he  chofe,  upon  that  occafion,  to  deco¬ 
rate  himfelf  with  a  handfome  w'aificoat,  and  a  gold- 
laced  hat.  The  late  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerc,  who 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  that  humour  which  pleafes 
the  more  for  feeming  undefigned,  ufed  to  give  a 
pleafant  defeription  of  this  Green-room  finery,  as 
related  by  the  author  himfelf;  “  But,”  faid  John¬ 
fon,  with  great  gravity,  “  I  foon  laid  afide  my 
“  gold-laced  hat,  left  it  fhould  make  me  proud.” 
The  amount  of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the 
tragedy  of  Irene,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  not  very 
confiderable,  as  the  profit,  that  ftimulating  motive, 
never  invited  the  author  to  another  dramatic  at¬ 
tempt.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  prefent 
writer  was  intimate  with  Garrick,  and  knew  John¬ 
fon 
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fon  to  be  in  difirefs,  he  afked  the  manager  why 
he  did  not  produce  another  tragedy  for  his  Lich¬ 
field  friend  ?  Garrick’s  anfwer  was  remarkable  : 
“  W  hen  Johnfon  writes  tragedy ,  declamation  roars , 
<c  and  pajjion  Jleeps  :  when  Shakefpeare  wrote,  he 
“  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart.” 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  famenefs 
in  this  regular  way  of  tracing  an  author  from  one 
work  to  another,  and  the  reader  may  feel  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  tedious  monotony ;  but  in  the  life  of 
Johnfon  there  are  no  other  landmarks.  He  was 
now  forty  years  old,  and  had  mixed  but  little  with 
the  world.  He  followed  no  profeffion,  tranfa&ed 
no  bufinefs,  and  was  a  ftranger  to  what  is  called 
a  town-life.  We  are  now  arrived  at  thebrighteft 
period  he  had  hitherto  known.  His  name  broke 
out  upon  mankind  with  a  degree  of  lufire  that 
promifed  a  triumph  over  all  his  difficulties.  The 
Life  of  Savage  was  admired  as  a  beautiful  and  in- 
ftru  Clive  piece  of  biography.  The  two  Imitations 
of  Juvenal  were  thought  to  rival  even  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Pope ;  and  the  tragedy  of  Irene ,  though 
uninterefting  on  the  Page,  was  univerfally  admired 
in  the  clofet,  for  the  propriety  of  the  fentiments, 
the  richnefs  of  the  language,  and  the  general  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole  compofition.  His  fame  was 
widely  diffufed  ;  and  he  had  made  his  agreement 
with  the  booklellers  for  his  Englifh  Dictionary  at 
the  fum  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas  ;  part  of  w  hich 
was  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  in  proportion 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  work.  This  was  a  certain 
fund  for  his  fupport,  without  being  obliged  to 

write 
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■write  fugitive  pieces  for  the  petty  fupplies  of  the 
day.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  1749,  eftab- 
lilhed  a  club,  confifting  of  ten  in  number,  at  Horfe- 
man  s,  in  Ivy-lane,  on  every  Xuefday  evening. 
This  is  the  firfl  leene  of  focial  life  to  which  John- 
fon  can  be  traced  out  of  his  own  houfe.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  little  foeiety  were,  Samuel  Johnfon ; 
Dr.  Salter  (father  of  the  late  Mailer  of  the  Charter- 
lioufe) ;  Dr.  Hawkefworth  ;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  mer¬ 
chant  ;  Mr.  Payne,  a  bookfeller,  in  Paternofter- 
row  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a  learned  young  man  ;  Dr. 
William  M‘Ghie,  a  Scotch  phyfician  ;  Dr.  Edmund 
Barker,  a  young  phyfician ;  Dr.  Bathurll,  another 
young  phyfician;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  This 
lift  is  given  by  Sir  John,  as  it  fihould  feem,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  draw  a  fpiteful  and  male¬ 
volent  character  of  almoft  every  one  of  them.  Mr„ 
Dyer,  whom  Sir  John  fays  he  loved  with  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  brother,  meets  with  the  harfheft  treat¬ 
ment,  becaufe  it  was  his  maxim,  that  to  live  in 
■peace  with  mankind ,  and  in  a  temper  to  do  good 
offices,  was  the  mojl  effiential  part  of  our  duty.  That 
notion  of  moral  goodnefs  gave  umbrage  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  drew  down  upon  the  memory 
of  his  friend  the  bittcreft  imputations.  Mr.  Dyer, 
however,  was  admired  and  loved  through  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  literature.  Johnfon  loved  to 
enter  with  him  into  a  difeuffion  of  metaphyfical, 
moral,  and  critical  fubjedls ;  in  thofe  confli&s,  ex- 
ercifing  his  talents,  and,  according  to  his  cuftom, 
always  contending  for  vi&ory.  Dr.  Bathurll  w>as 
the  perfon  on  whom  Johnfon  fixed  his  affe&ion. 

lie 
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He  hardly  ever  fpoke  of  him  without  tears  in  his 
eyes.  It  was  from  him,  who  was  a  native  of  Ja-* 
maica,  that  Johnfon  received  into  his  fervice  Frank, 
the  black  fervant,  whom,  on  account  of  his  maf- 
ter,  he  valued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  the  time 
of  inhituting  the  club  in  Ivy-lane,  Johnfon  had  pro-* 
je£led  the  Rambler.  The  title  was  moll  probably 
fuggefted  by  the  Wanderer  ;  a  poem  which  he  men¬ 
tions,  with  the  warmeft  praife,  in  the  Life  of  Sa¬ 
vage.  M  ith  the  fame  lpirit  of  independence  with 
which  he  wifhed  to  live,  it  was  now  his  pride  to 
write.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  none  of  his 
friends  :  he  defired  no  alhftance,  relying  entirely 
on  his  own  fund,  and  the  prote&ion  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being,  which  he  implored  in  a  folemn  form 
of  prayer,  compofed  by  himfelf  for  the  occafion. 
Having  formed  a  refolution  to  undertake  a  work 
that  might  be  of  ufe  and  honour  to  his  country,  he 
thought,  with  Milton,  that  this  was  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  “  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  fend  out  his  feraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
“  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleafes.” 

Having  invoked  the  fpecial  prote&ion  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  by  that  a<ft  of  piety  fortified  his  mind, 
he  began  the  great  work  of  the  Rambler.  The 
in  ft  number  was  publifhed  on  Tueiday,  March 
the  20th,  175°  >  2nd  from  that  time  was  conti¬ 
nued  regularly  every  Tuefday  and  Saturday  for  the 
fpace  of  two  years,  when  it  finally  clofed  on  Sa¬ 
turday,  March  14,  17 52,.  As  it  began  with  mo¬ 
tives 
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lives  of  piety,  fo  it  appears,  that  the  fame  religi¬ 
ous  fpirit  glowed  with  unabating  ardour  to  the 
lad.  His  concludon  is  :  “  The  Effays  profeffedly 
t:  ferious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  execute  my  own 
“  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly  conformable 
“  to  the  precepts  of  Chriflianity,  without  any  ac- 
“  commodation  to  the  licentioufnefs  and  levity  of 
“  the  prefent  age.  I  therefore  look  back  on  this 
“  part  of  my  work  with  pleafure,  which  no  man 
cc  fhall  diminilh  or  augment.  I  fhall  never  envy 
“  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in 
tc  any  other  caufe,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
“  the  writers  wdro  have  given  ardour  to  virtue, 
“  and  confidence  to  truth.”  The  whole  number 
of  Effays  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eight.  Ad^ 
difon’s,  in  the  Spectator,  are  more  in  number,  but 
not  half  in  point  of  quantity  :  Addilon  was  not 
bound  to  publifh  on  dated  days ;  he  could  watch 
the  ebb  and  dowr  of  his  genius,  and  fend  his  pa¬ 
per  to  the  prefs  when  his  own  tade  w^as  fatisded. 
Johnfon’s  cafe  was  very  different.  He  wrote  dngly 
and  alone.  In  the  whole  progrels  of  the  work  he 
did  not  receive  more  than  ten  effays.  This  was 
a  fcanty  contribution.  For  the  red,  the  author 
has  defcribed  his  dtuation  :  “  He  that  condemns 
“  himfelf  to  compofe  on  a  dated  day,  will  often 
“  bring  to  his  talk  an  attention  diflipated,  a  me- 
£C  mory  embarraffed,  an  imagination  overwhelmed, 
<c  a  mind  didra&ed  with  anxieties,  a  body  lan- 
“  guifhing  with  difeafe  :  he  will  labour  on  a  barren 
“  topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it ;  or,  in  the 
<c  ardour  of  invention,  diffufe  his  thoughts  into 

“  wild 
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<£  wild  exuberance,  which  the  prefiing  hour  of  pub- 
“  lication  cannot  fulfer  judgement  to  examine  or  re- 
“  duce.”  Of  this  excell'ent  production  the  number¬ 
fold  on  each  day  did  not  amount  to  five  hundred ; 
of  courfe  the  bookfeller,  who  paid  the  author  four 
guineas  a  week,  did  not  carry  on  a  fuccefsfui  trade. 
His  generality  and  perfeverance  delerve  to  be  com¬ 
mended  ;  and  happily,  when  the  colleClion  appear¬ 
ed  in  volumes,  were  amply  rewarded.  Johnion 
lived  to  fee  his  labours  flourifn  in  a  tenth  edition. 
His  pollerity,  as  an  ingenious  French  writer  has 

faid  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  began  in  his  lifetime. . . i 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  foon  after  the  Rambler 
was  fet  on  foot,  johnfon  was  induced  by  the  arts 
of  a  vile  impoftor  to  lend  his  affifiance,  during  a 
temporary  delulion,  to  a  fraud  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  annals  of  literature.  One  Lauder,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  had  conceived  a  moital  antipathy 
to  the  name  and  character  of  Milton.  His  reafon 
was,  becaufe  the  prayer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  Arcadia,  wras,  as  he  fuppofed,  malicioully 
inlerted  by  the  great  poet  in  an  edition  of  the  Eikon 
Bafilike,  in  order  to  fix  an  imputation  of  impiety  on 
the  memory  of  the  murdered  king.  Fired  with  re- 
fentment,  and  willing  to  reap  the  profits  of  a  grofs 
impofition,  this  roan  collected  from  feveral  Latin 
poets,  fuch  as  Mafenius  the  Jefuit,  Staphorfiius  a 
Dutch  divine,  Beza,  and  others,  all  fuch  paflages  as 
bore  any  kind  of  refemblance  to  different  places  in 
the  Paradife  Loll ;  and  thefe  he  publilhed,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  with 
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occahonal  interpolations  of  lines,  which  he  himfelf 
tranllated  from  Milton.  The  public  credulity  fwal- 
lowed  all  with  eagernefs  ;  and  Milton  was  fuppofed 
to  be  guilty  of  plagiarifm  from  inferior  modern 
writers.  The  fraud  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  Lauder 
collected  the  whole  into  a  volume,  and  advertifed 
it  under  the  title  of  cc  An  PJfay  on  Milton  s  Ufe  and 
Imitation  of  the  Moderns,  in  his  Paradife  Lojl ;  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge .”  While  the  book  was  in  the  prefs,  the 

proof-fheets  were  fhewn  to  Johnfon  at  the  Ivy-lane 
Club,  by  Payne,  the  bookfeller,  who  was  one  of 
the  members.  No  man  in  that  fociety  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  authors  from  whom  Lauder  profefled 
to  make  his  extra£ls.  The  charge  was  believed, 
and  the  contriver  of  it  found  his  way  to  Johnfon, 
who  is  reprefented  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  not  in-i 
deed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud,  but,  through 
motives  of  malignity  to  Milton,  delighting  in  the 
detedlion,  and  exulting  that  the  poet’s  reputation 
would  fuffer  by  the  difcovery.  More  malice  to  a 
deceafed  friend  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Hawkins 
adds,  “  that  he  wijhed  well  to  the  argument,  mujl 
be  inferred  from  the  preface,  which  indubitably 
“  was  written  by  himP  The  preface,  it  is  well 
known,  was  written  by  Johnfon,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  is  inferted  in  this  edition.  But  if  Johnfon  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  argument,  it  was  no  longer  than 
while  he  believed  it  founded  in  truth.  Let  us 
advert  to  his  own  _ words  in  that  very  preface, 
“  Among  the  enquiries  to  which  the  ardour  of 
tc  criticifm  has  naturally  given  occafion,  none  is 

“  more 
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tc  more  obfcure  in  itfelf,  or  more  worthy  of  ratio- 
cc  nal  curiofity,  than  a  retrofpeilion  of  the  pro- 
“  grefs  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  conftruilion 
*e  of  his  work ;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually 
“  riling,  perhaps  from  fmall  beginnings,  till  its 
“  foundation  refts  in  the  centre,  and  its  tur- 
“  rets  fparkle  in  the  Ikies ;  to  trace  back  the 
“  ftruilure,  through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  fimpli- 
“  city  of  the  firll  plan  ;  to  find  what  was  pro- 
“  jeiled,  whence  the  fcheme  was  taken,  how  it 
“  was  improved,  by  what  afliftance  it  was  execut- 
tc  ed,  and  from  what  ftores  the  materials  were  col- 
“  leiled ;  whether  its  founder  dug  them  from  the 
“  quarries  of  nature,  or  demolifhed  other  build- 
“  ings  to  embellifh  his  own.”  Thefe  were  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  induced  Johnfon  to  alfift  Lauder  with 
a  preface  :  and  are  not  thefe  the  motives  of  a  cri¬ 
tic  and  a  fcholar  ?  What  reader  of  tafle,  what 
man  of  real  knowledge,  would  not  think  his  time 
well  employed  in  an  enquiry  fo  curious,  fo  inte- 
refting,  and  inftruilive  ?  If  Lauder’s  fails  were 
really  true,  who  would  not  be  glad,  without  the 
fmallefl  tinilure  of  malevolence,  to  receive  real  in¬ 
formation  ?  It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  to 
vindicate  a  man  who,  in  his  heart,  towered  above 
the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and  impofition,  again!!  an 
injudicious  biographer,  who  undertook  to  be  his 
editor,  and  the  proteilor  of  his  memory.  Another 
writer.  Dr.  Towers,  in  an  Efiay  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  feems-to  counte¬ 
nance  this  calumny.  Ke  fays.  It  co.?i  hardly  he 
doubted,  hut  that  Johnfon  s  averfion  to  Milton  s 
politics  was  the  caufe  of  that  alacrity  with  which  he 
i  joined 
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joined  with  Lauder  in  his  infamous  attack  on  our 
great  epic  poet ,  and  which  induced  him  to  ajjijl  in 
that  Iran  fad  ion.  Thefe  words  would  feem  to  de- 
fcribe  an  accomplice,  were  they  not  immediately 
followed  by  an  exprefs  declaration,  that  Johnfon 
was  unacquainted  with  the  impoflure.  Dr.  Towers 
adds,  It  feems  to  have  keen  by  way  of  making  fome 
compenfation  to  the  memory  of  Milton ,  for  the  faare 
he  had  in  the  attack  of  Lauder ,  that  johnfon  wrote 
the  prologue,  fpoken  by  Garrick,  at  Drury-lane  Thea¬ 
tre,  1750,  on  the  performance  of  the  Mafque  of  Co¬ 
mas,  for  the  benef  t  of  Mil t oil s  grand- daughter. 
Dr.  Towers  is  not  free  from  prejudice  ;  but,  as 
Shakfpeare  has  it,  C£  he  begets  a  temperance,  to 
“  give  it  fmoothnefs.”  He  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  a  difpaflionate  anfwer.  When  johnfon  wrote 
the  prologue,  it  does  appear  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  malignant  artifices  pradlifed  by  Lauder.  In 
the  pofifcript  to  johnfon’s  preface,  a  fubfcription 
is  propofed,  for  relieving  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  author  of  Paradife  Loft.  Dr.  Towers  will 
agree  that  this  fhews  Johnfon’s  alacrity  in  doing 
good.  That  alacrity  ftiewed  itfelf  again  in  the  let¬ 
ter  printed  in  the  European  Magazine,  January, 
1785,  and  there  faid  to  have  appeared  originally 
in  the  General  Advertifer,  4th  April,  1750,  by 
which  the  publick  were  invited  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  juft  regard  to  the  illuftrious 
dead,  united  with  the  pleafure  of  doing  good  to  the 
living.  The  letter  adds,  “  To  aflift  induftrious 
“  indigence,  ftruggling  with  diftrefs,  and  debili- 
“  tated  by  age,  is  a  difplay  of  virtue,  and  an  ac- 

“  quifidon 
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“  quifition  of  happinefs  and  honour.  Whoever, 
“  therefore,  would  be  thought  capable  of  pleafure 
in  reading  the  works  of  our  incomparable  Mil- 
ton,  and  not  lo  deflitute  of  gratitude  as  to  refule 
to  lay  out  a  trifle,  in  a  rational  and  elegant  enter- 
ic  tainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  living  remains, 
for  the  exercife  of  their  own  virtue,  the  increafe 
<£  of  their  reputation,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
doing  good,  fhould  appear  at  Drury-lane  Thea- 
“  tre,  to-morrow,  April  5,  when  Com  us  will  be 
“  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fofter,  grand-daughter  to  the  author,  and  the 
,c  only  furviving  branch  of  his  family.  Nota  bene, 
“  there  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the  occafion, 
cc  written  by  the  author  of  Irene,  and  fpoken  by 
Mr.  Garrick.”  The  man,  who  had  thus  exerted 
himfelf  to  ferve  the  grand-daughter,  cannot  be 
luppofed  to  have  entertained  perlbnal  malice  to 
the  grand-father.  It  is  true,  that  the  malevolence 
of  Lauder,  as  well  as  the  impoftures  of  Archibald 
Bower,  were  fully  deteffed  by  the  labours,  in  the 
caufe  of  truth,  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Douglas,  now  Lord 
Bilhop  of  Salifbury, 

- -“  Diram  qui  contudit  Hydram, 

“  Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  fubegit.” 

But  the  pamphlet,  entituled,  Milton  •vindicated  from 
ihe  Charge  of  Tlagiarifm  brought  again f  him  by  Mr. 
Launder ,  and  Lauder  hhnfelf  convidtcd  of  fever al 
Forgeries  and  grofs  Impoftions  on  the  Pnblick.  By 
John  Douglas,  M.  A.  Re  A  or  of  Eaton  Corf  ant  ine, 
Salop,  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1751,  Xu 

that 
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that  work,  p.  77.  Dr,  Douglas  fays  :  “  It  is  to  be 
sc  hoped,  nay,  it  is  expended,  that  the  elegant  and 
tc  nervous  writer,  whofe  judicious  fentiments  and 
tc  inimitable  ftyle  point  out  the  author  of  Lauder’s 
“  preface  and  poftfcript,  will  no  longer  allow  a 
“  mXn  to  plume  himfelf  with  his  feathers ,  who  ap- 
cc  pears  fo  little  to  have  deferved  his  affiftance  ; 
tc  an  affiftance  which  I  am  perfuaded  would  never 
cc  have  been  communicated,  had  there  been  the 
“  leaf!  fufpicion  of  thofe  fa£ts,  which  I  have  been 
<c  the  inftrument  of  conveying  to  the  world.”  We 
have  here  a  contemporary  teflimony  to  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  Dr.  Johnfon  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
vile  tranfablion.  What  was  the  confequence  of  the 
requifition  made  by  Dr.  Douglas  ?  Johnfon,  whole 
ruling  paffion  may  be  laid  to  be  the  love  of  truth, 
convinced  Lauder,  that  it  would  be  more  for  his 
intereft  to  make  a  full  confeffion  of  his  guilt,  than 
to  hand  forth  the  convibled  champion  of  a  lye  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  he  drew  up,  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  a  recantation  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglas,  which  Lauder  flgned,  and  publifhed  in 
the  year  1751-  That  piece  will  remain  a  lafting 
memorial  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  Johnfon 
beheld  a  violation  of  truth.  Mr.  Nichols,  whofe 
attachment  to  his  illuftrious  friend  was  unwearied, 
fhewed  him  in  1780  a  book,  called  Remarks  on 
’Johnfon  s  Life  of  Milton ,  in  which  the  affair  of 
Lauder  wras  renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  poeti¬ 
cal  fcale  in  the  Literary  Magazine  1758  (when  John¬ 
fon  had  ceafed  to  w'rite  in  that  collection)  wras 
urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  deliberate  malice. 

He 
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He  read  the  libellous  paffage  with  attention,  and  in- 
ftantly  wrote  on  the  margin  :  “  In  the  bufmefs 
<£  of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking 
<£  the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent.  Of  the 
“  poetical  fcale  quoted  from  the  Magazine  I  am  not 
“  the  author.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I  had 
“  quitted  that  work  ;  for  I  not  only  did  not  write 
“  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it.”  As  a  critic  and 
a  fcholar,  Johnfon  was  willing  to  receive  what 
numbers  at  the  time  believed  to  be  true  informa¬ 
tion  :  when  he  fotmd  that  the  whole  was  a  forge¬ 
ry,  he  renounced  all  connection  with  the  author. 

In  March  1752,  he  felt  a  fevere  llroke  of  afflic¬ 
tion  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  laft  number 
of  the  Rambler,  as  already  mentioned,  was  on  the 
14th  of  that  month.  The  lofs  of  Mrs.  Johnfon  was 
then  approaching,  and,  probably,  was  the  caufe 
that  put  an  end  to  thofe  admirable  periodical  el- 
fays.  It  appears  that  Tie  died  on  the  28th  of 
March :  in  a  memorandum,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Prayers  and  Meditations,  that  is  called  her  Dying- 
Day.  She  was  buried  at  Bromley,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Hawkefworth.  Johnfon  placed  a  Latin  in- 
fcription  on  her  tomb,  in  which  he  celebrated  her 
beauty.  With  the  Angularity  of  his  prayers  for 
his  deceafed  wife,  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  the  world  is  fufficiently  acquainted.  On 
Eafter-day,  22d  April,  1764,  his  memorandum  fays  : 
“  Thought  on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tetty!  with  my 
“  eyes  full.  Went  to  Church.  After  fermon  I 
“  recommended  Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herlelf ;  and 
<£  my  father,  mother,  brother,  and  BathurT,  in  a- 

V-ot-I.  d  “  nother. 
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C£  nother.  I  did  it  only  once,  fo  far  as  it  might 
C£  be  lawful  for  me.”  In  a  prayer,  January  23,  17593 
the  day  on  which  his  mother  was  buried,  he  com¬ 
mends,  as  far  as  may  be  lawful,  her  foul  to  God, 
imploring  for  her  whatever  is  moft  beneficial  to 
her  in  her  prefent  flate.  In  this  habit  he  perfe- 
vered  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stra- 
han,  the  editor  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations, 
obferves,  “  That  Johnfon,  on  fome  occafions,  prays 
“  that  the  Almighty  may  have  had  mercy  on  his  wife 
££  and  Mr.  Thrale  :  evidently  fuppofing  their  fen- 
“  tence  to  have  been  already  palled  in  the  Divine 
££  Mind  ;  and,  by  confequence,  proving,  that  he 
<£  had  no  belief  in  a  Hate  of  purgatory,  and  no 
££  reafon  for  praying  for  the  dead  that  could  im- 
£C  peach  the  fincerity  of  his  profelfion  as  a  Pro- 
££  teftant.”  Mr.  Strahan  adds,  ££  That,  in  praying 
££  for  the  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnfon 
££  conformed  to  a  practice  which  has  been  retained 
££  by  many  learned  members  of  the  Eftablifhed 
££  Church,  though  the  Liturgy  no  longer  admits  it. 
££  If  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  Jhall  he  ;  if  our 
££  Hate,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  is  to  be  the  nteafure 
££  of  our  final  fentence,  then  prayers  for  the  dead, 
££  being  vifibly  fruitlefs,  can  be  regarded  only  as 
££  the  vain  oblations  of  fuperftition.  But  of  ail 
££  fuperftitions  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  lealt 
££  unamiable,  and  moll  incident  to  a  good  mind. 
££  If  our  fenfations  of  kindnefs  be  intenfe,  thofe, 
££  whom  we  have,  revered  and  loved,  death  cannot 
f£  wholly  feclude  from  our  concern.  It  is  true, 
££  for  the  reafon  juft  mentioned,  fuch  evidences 

££  of 
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<c  of  our  furviving  affection  may  be  thought  ill- 
<c  judged  ;  but  furely  they  are  generous,  and  fome 
«  natural  tendernefs  is  due  even  to  a  fuperftition, 

«  which  thus  originates  in  piety  and  bene  volence.” 
Thefe  fentences,  extra&ed  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stra- 
han’s  preface,  if  they  are  not  a  full  j  unification,  are, 
at  leaft,  a  beautiful  apology.  It  will  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  add  what  Johnfon  himfelf  has  faid.  on  the  fub- 
je6l.  Being  alked  by  Mr.  Bofwell  *,  what  he 
thought  of  purgatory,  as  believed  by  the  Roman  Ca  • 
tholics?  His  anfwer  was,  “  It  is  a  very  harmlefs  doc- 
<c  trine.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  the  generality 
«  of  mankind  are  neither  fo  obftinately  wicked  as  to 
<£  deferve  everlafting  punifhment ;  nor  fo  good  as  to 
“  merit  being  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  bleffed 
«  fpirits;  and,  therefore,  that  God  is  gracioufly 
“  pleafed  to  allow  a  middle  Hate,  where  they  may 
<c  be  purified  by  certain  degrees  of  fuffering.  You 
<c  fee  there  is  nothing  unreafonable  in  this  ;  and  if  it 
<c  be  once  eflablifhed  that  there  are  fouls  in  purga- 
“  tory,  it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them,  as  for  our 
“  brethren  of  mankind,  who  are  yet  in  this  life.” 
This  was  Dr.  Johnfon’ s  guefs  into  futurity  ;  and  to 
guefs  is  the  utmofl  that  man  can  do.  Shadows ,  clouds, 
and  darknefs,  reft  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Johnfon  left  a  daughter,  Lucy  Porter,  by 
her  firft  hulband.  She  had  contradled  a  friendfhip 
with  Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  the  daughter  of  Zachary 
Williams,  a  phyfician  of  eminence  in  South  Wales, 
who  had  devoted  more  than  thirty  years  of  a 
long  life  to  the  ftudy  of  the  longitude,  and  was 
thought  to  have  made  great  advances  towards  that 

*  d  2  important 

*  Life  of  Johnfon.  Vol.  I.  p.  328. 
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important  difcovery.  His  letters  to  Lord  Halifax, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  partly  corredled 
and  partly  written  by  Dr.  johnfon,  are  ft  ill  extant 
in  the  hands  of  Mr. Nichols*.  We  there  find  Dr. 
Williams,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  ftat- 
ing,  that  he  had  prepared  an  inftrument,  which 
might  be  called  an  epitome  or  miniature  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe,  fhewing  with  the  affiftance  of  ta¬ 
bles  conftrudled  by  himfelf,  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  afcertaining  the  longitude  for 
the  fafety  of  navigation.  It  appears  that  this  fcheme 
had  been  referred  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ;  but  that 
great  philofopher  excufing  himfelf  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  all  applications  were  ufelefs  till  1751, 
when  the  fubjedl  was  referred,  by  order  of  Lord 
Anfon,  to  Dr.  Bradley,  the  celebrated  profefTor  of 
aftronomy.  His  report  was  unfavourable  f ,  though 
it  allows  that  a  confiderable  progrefs  had  been 
made.  Dr.  Williams,  after  all  his  labour  and  ex¬ 
pence,  died  in  a  fhort  time  after,  a  melancholy  in- 
ftance  of  unrewarded  merit.  His  daughter  poflefifed 
uncommon  talents,  and,  though  blind,  had  an  ala¬ 
crity  of  mind  that  made  her  converfation  agreeable, 
and  even  defirable.  To  relieve  and  appeafe  melan¬ 
choly  refledlions,  Johnfon  took  her  home  to  his  houfe 
in  Gough-fquare.  In  17 55,  Garrick  gave  her  a  be¬ 
nefit-play,  which  produced  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  17 66,  fhe  publifhed,  by  fubfcription,  a  quarto 
volume  of  Mifcellanies,  and  increafed  her  little 
ftock  to  three  hundred,  pounds.  That  fund,  with 

Johnfon’s 

*  See  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1787. 

f  Ibid,  for  December  1787,  p.  1042. 
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Johnfon’s  proteClion,  fupported  her  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  life. 

During  the  two  years  in  which  the  Rambler  was 
carried  on,  the  Dictionary  proceeded  by  flow  de¬ 
grees.  In  May  1752,  having  compofed  a  prayer 
preparatory  to  his  return  from  tears  and  forrow  to 
the  duties  of  life,  he  refumed  his  grand  defign,  and 
went  on  with  vigour,  giving,  however,  occafional 
affillance  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hawkefworth  in  the  Ad¬ 
venturer,  which  began  foon  after  the  Rambler  was 
laid  afide.  Some  of  the  moll  valuable  eiTays  in  that 
collection  were  from  the  pen  of  johnfon.  The 
Dictionary  was  completed  towards  the  end  of  1 774  ; 
and.  Cave  being  then  no  more,  it  was  a  mortification 
to  the  author  of  that  noble  addition  to  our  language, 
that  his  old  friend  did  not  live  to  fee  the  triumph  of 
his  labours.  In  May  1755,  that  great  work  was 
publifhed.  Johnfon  was  defirous  that  it  fhould 
come  from  one  who  had  obtained  academical  ho¬ 
nours  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  his  friend  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Warton  obtained  for  him,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  February,  a  diploma  for  a  mailer’s  degree 
from  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.  Garrick,  on  the 
publication  of  the  Dictionary,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  : 

“  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he’ll  boldly  advance, 

“  That  one  Englilh  foldier  can  beat  ten  of  France. 

“  Would  we  alter  the  boaft  from  the  fword  to  the  pen. 
t£  Our  odds  are  ftill  greater,  ftill  greater  our  men. 

“  In  the  deep  mines  of  fcience  though  Frenchmen  may  toil, 

“  Can  their  ftrength  be  compar’d  to  Locke,  Newton,  or  Boyle? 

“  Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  fend  forth  all  their  pow’rs, 

“  Their  verfemen  and  profemen,  then  match  them  with  ours. 

I  Firft  Shakfpeare  and  Milton,  like  Gods  in  the  fight, 

“  Have 
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“  Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight. 

“  In  fatires,  epiftles,  and  odes,  would  they  cope  ? 
u  Tneir  numbers  retreat  before  Dry  den  and  Pope. 

“  And  Johnfon  well  arm’d,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 

“  Plasbeat  Forty  Trench,  and  will  beat  Forty  more.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  needlefs  to  mention,  that  Forty  was 
the  number  of  the  French  Academy,  at  the  time 
when  their  Dictionary  was  publifhed  to  fettle  their 

language. 

O  o 

In  the  courfe  of  the  winter  preceding  this  grand 
publication,  the  late  Earl  of  Chefterfield  gave  two 
elfays  in  the  periodical  Paper,  called  The  World, 
dated  November  28,  and  December  5,  1754,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  fo  important  a  work.  The 
original  plan,  addreffed  to  his  Lordfhip  in  the  year 
1747,  is  there  mentioned  in  terms  of  .the  higheft 
praife  ;  and  this  was  underflood,  at  the  time,,  to  be 
a  courtly  way  of  foliciting  a  dedication  of  the  Dictio¬ 
nary  to  himfelf.  Johnfon  treated  this  civility  with 
difdain.  He  faid  to  Garrick  and  others,  “  I  have 
“  failed  a  long  and  pa  in  ful  voyage  round  the  world 
“  of  the  Englifh  language ;  and  does  he  now  fend 
“  out  two  cock-boats  to  tow  me  into  harbour?”  He 
had  faid,  in  the  Iaft  number  of  the  Rambler,  “  that, 
“  having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
“  I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  meannefs  of  de- 
"  dication.”  Such  a  man,  when  he  had  finifhed 
his  Dictionary,  “not,”  as  he  fays  himfelf,  “in  the 
“  loft  obfcurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  fhelter 
“  of  academic  bowers,  but  arnidft  inconvenience 
“  and  difiraCtion,  in  licknefs  and  in  forrow.  and 
“  without  the  patronage  of  the  great,”  was  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  caught  by  the  lure  thrown  out  by  Lord  Chef. 

terlield 
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terfield.  He  had  in  vain  fought  the  patronage  of 
that  nobleman ;  and  his  pride,  exafperated  by  dif- 
appointment,  drew  from  him  the  following  letter* 
dated  in  the  month  of  February,  1755. 

“  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

££  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprie- 
t£  tors  of  the  World,  that  two  papers,  in  which  my 
“  Didiionary  is  recommended  to  the  public,  were 
‘‘  written  by  your  Lordfhip.  To  be  fo  diftmguifh- 
“  ed  is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little  accuftom- 
“  ed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how 
“  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge. 

“  When,  upon  fome  flight  encouragement,  I  firft 
“  vifited  your  Lordfhip,  I  was  overpowered,  like 
££  the  reft  of  Mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your 
“  addrefs,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wifti,  that  I 
££  might  boaft  myfelf  le  vainqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la 
“  terre  ;  that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I 
“  faw  the  world  contending.  But  I  found  my  atten- 
££  dance  fo  little  encouraged,  that  neither  pride,  nor 
<c  modefty,  would  fuffer  me  to  continue  it.  When 
££  I  had  once  addreffed  your  Lordfhip  in  public,  I 
££  had  exhaufted  all  the  art  of  pleafing,  which  a  re- 
££  tired  and  uncourtly  fcholar  can  poffefs.  I  had 
££  done  all  that  I  could  ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleafed 
“  to  have  his  all  negledled,  be  it  everfo  little. 

££  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  paffed  fince 
££  I  waited  in  your  outward  room,  or  was  repulfed 
from  your  door  ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
££  pufhing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which 

£e  it 
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“  it  is  ufelefs  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at 
“  laft  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  a<tt 
“  of  affiftance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one 
“  frnile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expedt, 
“  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

“  The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  acquainted  with 
“  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

“  Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with 
“  unconcern  on  a  man  ftruggling  for  life  in  the  wa- 
“  ter,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground,  encum- 
“  bers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you  have 
“  been  pleafed  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been 
“  early,  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed 
“  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I 
“  am  folitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known, 
“  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical 
“  afperity  not  to  confefs  obligations  where  no  benefit 
“  has  been  received ;  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the 
“  publiek  fhould  confider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  pa- 
“  tron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do 
“  for  myfelf. 

C£  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  fo  lit- 
“  tie  obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I  fhall 
“  not  be  difappointed,  though  I  fhould  conclude  it, 
“  if-fefs  be  pofiible,  with  lefs  ;  for  I ‘have  been  long 
“  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in,  which  1 
«  once  boafted  myfelf  with  fo  much  exultation. 
cc  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip’s  moft  humble 

“  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Samuel  Johnson. ’’ 
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It  is  faid,  upon  good  authority,  that  Johnfon  once 
received  from  Lord  Chefierfield  the  fum  of  ten 
pounds.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fecret  had  ne¬ 
ver  tranfpired.  It  was  mean  to  receive  it,  and  mean¬ 
er  to  give  it.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  for  Johnfon’ s 
ferocity,  as  it  has  been  called,  there  was  fome  foun¬ 
dation  in  his  finances ;  and,  as  his  Dictionary  was 
brought  to  a  conclufion,  that  money  was  now  to  flow 
in  upon  him.  The  reverfe  was  the  cafe.  For  his 
lubfiftence,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  he  had 
received  at  different  times  the  amount  of  his  con- 
trad  ;  and  when  his  receipts  were  produced  to  him 
at  a  tavern-dinner,  given  by  the  bookfellers,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  he  had  been  paid  a  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards  more  than  his  due.  The  author  of  a 
book,  called  Lexiphanes ,  written  by  a  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  a  Scotchman,  and  purfer  of  a  man  of  war,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  blafi  his  laurels,  but  in  vain.  The 
world  applauded,  and  johnfon  never  replied. 
«  Abufe,”  he  faid,  “  is  often  of  fervice  :  there  is 
“  nothing  fo  dangerous  to  an  author  as  filence  ;  his 
“  name,  like  a  fhuttle-cock,  muft  be  beat  backward 
“  and  forward,  or  it  falls  to  the  ground.”  Lexi- 
phanes  profeffed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  pleafant 
manner  of  Lucian  ;  but  humour  was  not  the  talent 
of  the  writer  of  Lexiphanes.  As  Dryden  fays, 
“  He  had  too  much  horfe-play  in  his  raillery.” 

It  was  in  the  fummer  1 754,  that  the  prefent  wri¬ 
ter  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnfon.  The  caufe 
of  his  firfl  vifit  is  related  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  nearly  in  the 
following  manner.  “  Mr.  Murphy  being  engaged  in 
“  a  periodical  paper,  the  Gray’s-Inn  Journal,  was 
“  at  a  friend’s  houfe  in  the  country,  and,  not.  being 

“  difpofed 
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“  difpofed  to  lofe  pleafure  for  bufinefs,  wifhed  to 
“  content  his  bookfeller  by  home  undudied  effay. 
“  He  therefore  took  up  a  French  Journal  Literaire, 
“  and  tranflating  fomething  he  liked,  fent  it  away  to 
“  town.  Time,  however,  difcovered  that  he  tran- 
“  dated  from  the  French  a  Rambler,  which  had 
“  been  taken  from  the  Englifh  without  acknowledge - 
££  ment.  Upon  this  difcovery  Mr.  Murphy  thought 
“  it  right  to  make  his  excufes  to  Dr.  johnfon.  He 
“  wrent  next  day,  and  found  him  covered  with  foot, 
“  like  a  chimney-fweeper,  in  a  little  room,  as  if  he 
“  had  been  afiing  Lungs  in  the  Alchymift,  making 
“  ather.  This  being  told  by  Mr.  Murphy  in  com- 
“  pany,  £  Come,  come,’  faid  Dr.  Johnfon,  £  the 
dory  is  black  enough  ;  but  it  was  a  happy  day  that 
“  brought  you  firft  to  my  houfe’.”  After  this  firft 
vifit,  the  author  of  this  narrative  by  degrees  grew  in¬ 
timate  with  Dr.  Johnfon.  The  fird  driking  ientence, 
that  he  heard  from  him,  v^as  in  a  few  days  after  the 
publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  podhumous 
works.  Mr.  Garrick  alked  him,  “  If  he  had 
“  feen  them  ?”  “Yes,  I  have  feen  them.”  “What 
“  do  you  think  of  them?”  “  Think  of  them!” 
He  made  a  long  paufe,  and  then  replied : 
ee  Think  of  them!  A  fcoundrel  arid  a  coward  ! 
“  A  fcoundrel,  who  fpent  his  life  in  charging  a  gun 
“  againd  Chridianity ;  arid  a  coward,  who  was 
£C  afraid  of  hearing  the  report  of  his  own  gun  ;  but 
“  left  half  a  crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw 
“  the  trisr2;er  after  his  death.”  His  mind,  at  this 
time  drained  and  over-laboured  by  condant  exertion, 
called  for  an  interval  of  repofe  and  indolence.  But 
indolence  was  the  time  of  danger  :  it  was  then  that 
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his  fpirits,  not  employed  abroad,  turned  with  in¬ 
ward  hodility  againd  himfelf.  His  reflexions  on 
his  own  life  and  conduX  were  always  fevere  ;  and, 
wifhing  to  be  immaculate,  he  deflroyed  his  own  peace 
by  unneceflTary  fcruples.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he 
furveyed  his  pall  life,  he  difcovered  nothing  but  a 
barren  wade  of  time,  with  fome  diforders  of  body, 
and  didurbances  of  mind,  very  near  to  madnefs. 
His  life,  he  fays,  from  his  earlied  years,  was  waded 
in  a  morning  bed  ;  and  his  reigning  fin  was  a  gene¬ 
ral  fluggidmefs,  to  which  he  was  always  inclined, 
and,  in  part  of  his  life,  almod  compelled,  by  mor¬ 
bid  melancholy,  and  wearinefs  of  mind.  This  was 
his  eonditutional  malady,  derived,  perhaps,  from 
his  father,  who  was,  at  times,  overcad  with  a  gloom 
that  bordered  on  infanity.  When  to  this  it  is  added, 
that  Johnfon,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  drew  up  a. 
defcription  of  his  indrmities,  for  Dr.  Swinfen,  at 
that  time  an  eminent  phyfician  in  Staflordfliire  ;  and 
received  an  anfwer  to  his  letter,  importing,  that  the 
fymptoms  indicated  a  future  privation  of  reafon ; 
who  can  wonder  that  he  was  troubled  with  melan¬ 
choly  and  dejeXion  of  fpirit  ?  An  apprehendon  of 
the  word  calamity  that  can  befal  human  nature  hung 
over  him  all  the  red  of  his  life,  like  the  fword  of  the 
tyrant  fulpended  over  his  gued.  In  his  dxtieth  year 
he  had  a  mind  to  write  the  hidory  of  his  melancho¬ 
ly  ;  but  he  d elided,  not  knowing  whether  it  would 
not  too  much  didurb  him.  In  a  Latin  poem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  as  a  title,  rim©i 
xeatton,  he  has  left  a  piXure,  of  himfelf,  drawn 
with  as  much  truth,  and  as  firm  a  hand,  as  can  be 
feen  in  the  portraits  of  Hogarth  or  Sir  Jolhua  Rey- 
*  nolds. 
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nolds.  The  learned  reader  will  find  the  original 
poem  in  this  volume,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  a  tran- 
flation,  or  rather  imitation,  of  fo  curious  a  piece 
will  not  be  improper  in  this  place. 

KNOW  YOURSELF. 

{after  REVISING  AND  ENLARGING  THE  ENGLISH  LEX* 
ICON,  OR  DICTIONARY.) 

When  Scaliger,  whole  years  of  labour  paft, 

Beheld  his  Lexicon  complete  at  laft, 

And  weary  of  his  talk,  with  wond’ring  eyes. 

Saw  from  words  pil’d  on  words  a  fabric  rife. 

He  curs’d  the  induftry,  inertly  ftrong, 

In  creeping  toil  that  could  perfift  fo  long, 

And  if,  enrag’d  he  cried,  Heav’n  meant  to  fhed 
Its  keened:  vengeance  on  the  guilty  head, 

The  drudgery  of  words  the  damn’d  would  know. 

Doom’d  to  write  Lexicons  in  endlefs  woe  *. 

Yes,  you  had  caufe,  great  Genius,  to  repent; 
tc  You  loft  good  days,  that  might  be  better  fpent  ; 

You  well  might  grudge  the  hours  of  lingering  pain. 

And  view  your  learned  labours  with  difdain. 

To  you  were  giv’n  the  large  expanded  mind. 

The  flame  of  Genius,  and  the  tafte  refin’d. 

’T was  yours  on  eagle  wings  aloft  to  foar. 

And  amidft  rolling  worlds  the  Great  Firft  Caufe  explore; 

To  fix  the  aeras  of  recorded  time, 

And  live  in  ev’ry  age  and  ev’ry  clime  ; 

Record  the  Chiefs,  who  propt  their  Country’s  caufe; 

Who  founded  Empires,  and  eftablifh’d  Laws; 

To  learn  whate’er  the  Sage  with  virtue  fraught, 

Whate’er  the  Mufe  of  moral  wifdom  taught. 

Thefe 

*  See  Scaliger’^  Epigram  on  this  fubjedf,  communicated  with¬ 
out  doubt  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  Gent.  Mag.  1748,  p.  8. 
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Thefe  were  your  quarry ;  thefe  to  you  were  known, 
And  the  world’s  ample  volume  was  your  own. 

Yet  warn’d  by  me,  ye  pigmy  Wits,  beware, 

Nor  with  immortal  Scaliger  compare. 

For  me,  though  his  example  ft  like  my  view, 

Oh  !  not  for  me  his  footfteps  to  purfue. 

Whether  firft  Nature,  unpropitious,  cold, 

This  clay  compounded  in  a  ruder  mould  ; 

Or  the  flow  current,  loit’ring  at  my  heart. 

No  gleam  of  wit  or  fancy  can  impart ; 

Whate’er  the  caufe,  from  me  no  numbers  flow, 

N o  vifions  warm  me,  and  no  raptures  glow. 

A  mind  like  Scaliger’s,  fuperior  ftill. 

No  grief  could  conquer,  no  misfortune  chill. 

Though  for  the  maze  of  words  his  native  Ikies 
He  feem’d  to  quit,  ’twas  but  again  to  rife  ; 

T o  mount  once  more  to  the  bright  fource  of  day, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  th’  aetherial  way. 

The  love  of  Fame  his  gen’rous  bofom  fir’d ; 

Each  Science  hail’d  him,  and  each  mufe  infpir’d. 

For  him  the  Sons  of  Learning  trimm’d  the  bays. 

And  Nations  grew  harmonious  in  his  praife. 

My  talk  perform’d,  and  all  my  labours  o’er, 

For  me  what  lot  has  fortune  now  in  ftore  ? 

The  liftlefs  will  fucceeds,  that  worft  difeafe, 

The  rack  of  indolence,  the  fluggifh  eafe. 

Care  grows  on  care,  and  o’er  my  aching  brain 
Black  Melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 

No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 

I  feek  at  midnight  clubs,  the  focial  Band ; 

But  midnight  clubs,  where  wit  with  noife  confpires, 
Where  Ccmus  revels,  and  where  wine  infpires. 
Delight  no  more :  I  feek  my  lonely  bed. 

And  call  on  Sleep  to  footh  my  languid  head. 
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But  Sleep  from  thefe  fad  lids  flies  far  away  ; 

I  mourn  all  nignt,  and  dread  the  coming  day. 

Exhaufted,  tir’d,  I  throw  my  eyes  around, 

To  find  fome  vacant  foot  on  claflic  ground  ; 

And  foon,  vain  hope  !  I  form  a  grand  defign  ; 

Languor  fucceeds,  and  all  my  pow’rs  decline. 

If  Science  open  not  her  richeft  vein, 

Without  materials  all  our  toil  is  vain. 

A  form  to  rugged  Lone  when  Phidias  gives. 

Beneath  his  touch  a  new  creation  lives. 

Remove  his  marble,  and  his  genius  dies  ; 

With  Nature  then  no  breathing  ftatue  vies. 

Whate’er  I  plan,  I  feel  my  pow’rs  confin’d 
By  Fortune’s  frown  and  penury  of  mind. 

I  boaft  no  knowledge  glean’d  with  toil  and  flrrife. 

That  bright  reward  of  a  well-acted  life. 

I  view  myfelf,  while  Reafon’s  feeble  light 
Shoots  a  pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

While  paflions,  error,  phantoms  of  the  brain, 

And  vain  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain ; 

A  dreary  void,  where  fears  with  grief  combin’d 
W afire  all  within,  and  defolate  the  mind. 

What  then  remains  ?  Muft  I  in  flow  decline 
T o  mute  inglorious  eafe  old  age  refign  ? 

Or,  bold  ambition  kindling  in  my  breaft, 

Attempt  fome  arduous  talk  ?  Or,  were  it  beft 
Brooding  o’er  Lexicons  to  pafs  the  day, 

And  in  that  labour  drudge  my  life  away  ? 

Such  is  the  picture  for  which  Dr.  Johnfon  fat  to 
himfelf.  Fie  gives  the  prominent  features  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  ;  his  laffitude,  his  morbid  melancholy,  his 
love  of  fame,  his  dejeCtion,  his  tavern-parties,  and 
his  wandering  reveries.  Vacua  mala  fomnia  mentis , 
about  which  fo  much  has  been  written ;  all  are  paint¬ 
ed 
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cd  in  miniature,  but  in  vivid  colours,  by  his  own 
hand.  His  idea  of  writing  more  Dictionaries  was 
not  merely  faid  in  verfe.  Mr.  Hamilton,  tvho  w’as 
at  that  time  an  eminent  printer,  and  well  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Johnfon,  remembers  that  he  engaged  in  a 
Commercial  Dictionary,  and,  as  appears  by  the 
receipts  in  his  poffeflion,  was  paid  his  price  for  fe- 
veral  fheets ;  but  he  foon  relinquilhed  the  under¬ 
taking.  It  is  probable,  that  he  found  himfelf  not 
fufficiently  verfed  in  that  branch  of  knowledge. 

He  was  again  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  fhort 
competitions  for  the  fupply  of  the  day.  The  win¬ 
ter  of  this  narrative  has  now  before  him  a  letter  in 
Dr.  Johnfon’s  hand-writing,  which  thews  the  dif- 
trefs  and  melancholy  tituation  of  the  man,  who  had 
written  the  Rambler,  and  tinithed  the  great  work  of 
his  dictionary.  The  letter  is  directed  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardfon  (the  author  of  Claritfa),  and  is  as  follows : 

“Sir, 

“  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  afliftance.  I  am 
“  now  under  an  arreft  for  five  pounds  eighteen  fhil- 
“  lings.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom  I  thould  have 
“  received  the  neceffary  help  in  this  cafe,  is  not  at 
“  home  ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr.  Millar. 
“  If  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  fend  me  this  fum,  I 
“  will  very  -gratefully  repay  you,  and  add  it  to  all 
“  former  obligations.  I  am,  Sir, 

“  -Your  moll  obedient 
v  “  and  mofi  humble  fervant, 

u  Samuel  Johnson. 

Gough-fquare,  1 6  March.” 
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In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a  memoran¬ 
dum  in  thefe  words  :  “March  16,  1756.  cc  Sent  fix 
“  guineas.  Witnefs,  Wm.  Richardfon.”  For  the 
honour  of  an  admired  writer  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  we  do  not  find  a  more  liberal  entry.  To  his 
friend  in  diftrefs  he  rent  eight  {hillings  more  than  was 
wanted.  Had  an  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
one  of  his  romances,  Richardfon  would  have  known 
how  to  grace  his  hero  ;  but  in  fi&itious  feenes  gene- 
rofity  colls  the  writer  nothing. 

About  this  time  Johnfon  contributed  feveral  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  periodical  Mifcellany,  called  The  Visi¬ 
tor,  from  motives  which  are  highly  honourable  to 
him,  a  compalfionate  regard  for  the  late  Mr.  Chrif- 
topher  Smart.  The  criticifm  on  Pope’s  Epitaphs 
appeared  in  that  work.  In  a  fhort  time  after,  he  be¬ 
came  a  reviewer  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  late  Mr.  Newbery,  a  man  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  head,  good  talle,  and  great  indullry.  This 
employment  engroffed  but  little  of  Johnfon’s  time. 
He  refigned  himfelf  to  indolence,  took  no  exercife, 
rofe  about  two,  and  then  received  the  vifits  of  his 
friends.  Authors,  long  fince  forgotten,  waited  on 
him  as  their  oracle,  and  he  gave  refponfes  in  the 
chair  of  criticifm.  He  liftened  to  the  complaints, 
the  fchemes,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  crowd  of 
inferior  writers,  “  who,”  he  faid,  in  the  words  of 
Roger  Afcham,  “  lived,  men  know  not  how,  and  died 
“  obfeure,  men  marked  not  when”  He  believed, 
that  he  could  give  abetter  hillory  of  Grub-ftreet  than 
any  man  living.  His  houfe  was  filled  with  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  vifitors  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  he  prefided  at  his  tea-table.  Tea 

was 
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was  his  favourite  beverage  ;  and,  when  the  late  Jo¬ 
nas  Hanway  pronounced  his  anathema  againft  the 
ufe  of  tea,  Johnfon  rofein  defence  of  his  habitual 
pradtice,  declaring  himfelf  “  in  that  article  a  harden- 
“  ed  finner,  who  had  for  years  diluted  his  meals 
“  with  the  infulion  of  that  fafcinating  plant ;  whole 
“  tea-kettle  had  no  time  to  cool ;  who  with  tea  fo- 
“  laced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea  welcomed 
“  the  morning.” 

The  propofal  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakfpeare, 
which  had  formerly  mifcarried,  was  refumed  in  the 
year  1756.  The  bookfeilers  readily  agreed  to  his 
terms,  and  fubfcription  tickets  were  iffued  out.  For 
undertaking  this  work,  money,  he  confelfed,  was 
the  inciting  motive.  His  friends  exerted  themfelves 
to  promote  his  intereft  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
engaged  in  a  new  periodical  production  called  The 
Idler.  The  fir  ft  number  appeared  on  Saturday, 
April  15,  1758;  and  the  laft,  April  5,  1760.  The 
profits  of  this  work,  and  the  fubfcriptions  for  the 
new  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  were  the  means  by  which 
he  fupported  himfelf  for  four  or  five  years.  In  1 759 
was  publifhed  Raffelas,  Prince  of  Abyffinia.  His 
tranflation  of  Lobo  s  \  oyage  to  Abyffinia  feems  to 
have  pointed  out  that  country  for  the  fcene  ofa&ion; 
and  RaJJila  Chrijlos,  the  general  of  Sultan  Segued , 
mentioned  in  that  work,  moil:  probably  fuggefted 
the  name  of  the  prince.  The  author  wanted  to  fet 
out  on  a  journey  to  Lichfield,  in  order  to  pay  the 
laft  offices  of  filial  piety  to  his  mother,  who,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  was  then  near  her  diffolution ;  but 
money  was  necefiary.  Mr.  Johnfon,  a  bookfeller 
who  has  long  fince  left  off  bufmefs,  gave  one  hun- 
Vol.  I.  e  dred 
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dred  pounds  for  the  copy.  With  this  iupply  John* 
fon  fet  out  for  Lichfield  ;  but  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  clofe  the  eyes  of  a  parent  whom  he  loved.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral,  which,  as  appears  among  his 
memorandums,  was  on  the  23d  of  January,  1759. 

Johnfon  now  found  it  neceffary  to  retrench  his 
expences.  He  gave  up  his  houie  in  Gough-fquare. 
Mrs.  Williams  went  into,  lodgings.  He  retired  to 
Gray’s-Inn,  and  loon  removed  to  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple-lane,  where  he  lived  in  poverty, 
total  idlenels,  and  the  pride  of  literature.  Magni 
Jiat  nominis  umbra .  Mr.  Fitzherbert  (the  father  of 
Lord  St.  Helen’s,  the  prefent  minifter  at  Madrid) 
a  man  diftinguifhed  through  life  for  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  other  amiable  qualities,  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  paid  a  morning  vifit  to  Johnfon,  intending  from 
his  chambers  to  fend  a  letter  into  the  city  ;  but,  to 
his  great  furprize,  he  found  an  author  by  profeffion 
without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  The  prefent  Bifhop 
of  Salifbury  was  alfo  among  thofe  who  endeavoured 
by  eonftant  attention,  to  footh  the  cares  of  a  mind 
which  he  knew'  to  be  affiidled  with  gloomy  ap¬ 
prehensions.  At  one  of  the  parties  made  at  his 
houie,  Bofeovieh,  the  Jefuit,  w  ho  had  then  lately 
introduced  the  New  tonian  philofophy  at  Rome,, 
and,  after  publifhing  an  elegant -Latin  poem  on  the 
lubjeft,  w'as  made  a  Fellow'  of  the  Royal  Society, 
w  as  one  of  the  company  invited  to  meet  Dr.  John¬ 
fon.  The  converfation  at  firfl  wras  moflly  in  French. 
Johnfon,  though  thoroughly  verfed  in  that  language, 
and  a  profefied  admirer  of  Boileauand  La  Bruyere, 
did  not  underfland  its  pronunciation,  nor  could  he 
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fpeak  it  himfelf  with  propriety.  For  the  reft  of  th« 
evening  the  talk  was  in  Latin.  Bofcovich  had  a 
ready  current  flow  of  that  flimfy  phraseology  with 
which  a  prieft  may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany.  Johnfon  fcorned  what  he  called  collo¬ 
quial  barbarifms.  It  was  his  pride  to  fpeak  his  beft. 
He  went  on,  after  a  little  prailice,  with  as  much 
facility  as  if  it  was  his  native  tongue.  One  fentence 
this  writer  well  remembers.  Obferving  that  Fon- 
tinelle  at  firft  oppofed  the  Newtonian  philofophy, 
and  embraced  it  afterwards,  his  words  were  :  Fon- 
t melius,  ni f allot,  in  extrema  feneftute ,  fuit  tranf- 
fuga  ad  cajlra  Newtoniana. 

We  have  now  travelled  through  that  part  of  Dr. 
Johnfon’ s  life  which  was  a  perpetual. ftruggle  with 
difficulties.  Halcyon  days  are  now  to  open  upon 
him.  In  the  month  of  May  1762,  his  Majefty,  to 
reward  literary  merit,  fignified  his  pleafure  to  grant 
to  Johnfon  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  The  Earl  of  Bute  was  minifter.  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  who,  perhaps,  was  originally  a  mover  in 
the  bufinefs,  had  authority  to  mention  it.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  Johnfon ;  but,  having  heard 
much  of  his  independent  fpirit,  and  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Olborne  the  bookfeller,  he  did  not  know  but 
his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded  with  a  folio  on 
his  head.  He  defired  the  author  of  thefe  memoirs 
to  undertake  the  talk.  This  writer  thought  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  fo  much  good  the  moft  happy  in¬ 
cident  in  his  life.  He  went,  without  delay,  to  the 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple-lane,  which,  in  fa£! 
were  the  abode  of  wretchednefs.  By  flow  and 
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ftuclied  approaches  the  melfage  was  difclofed.  John- 
fon  made  a  longpaufe  :  he  afked  if  it  was  ferioufly 
intended  ?  He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation, 
and  his  own  definition  of  a  penfioner  occurred 
to  him.  He  was  told,  “  That  he,  at  leaft,  did 
“  not  come  within  the  definition.”  He  defired  to 
meet  next  day,  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tavern. 
At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  fcruples.  On 
the  following  day  Lord  Loughborough  condu&ed 
him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  converfation  that 
pafifed  was  in  the  evening  related  to  this  writer 
by  Dr.  Johnfon.  He  exprefied  his  fenfe  of  his 
Majefty’s  bounty,  and  thought  himfelf  the  more 
highly  honoured,  as  the  favour  was  not  bellowed 
on  him  for  having  dipped  his  pen  in  fadfion.  “  No, 
“  Sir,”  faid  Lord  Bute,  “  it  is  not  offered  to  you 
“  for  having  dipped  your  pen  in  fadlion,  nor  with 
“  a  defign  that  you  ever  fhould.”  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins  will  have  it,  that,  after  this  interview,  John¬ 
fon  was  often  prefiTed  to  wait  on  Lord  Bute,  but 
with  a  fullen  Ipirit  refufed  to  comply.  However 
that  be,  Johnfon  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  dif- 
refpeflful  word  of  that  nobleman.  The  writer  of 
this  elfay  remembers  a  circumfcance  which  may 
throw  fome  light  on  this  fubjecb  The  late  Dr. 
Role,  of  Chifwick,  whom  Johnfon  loved  and  re- 
Ipecled,  contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Scotch  writers ;  and  Fergufon’s  book  on  Civil 
Society,  then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  he  faid, 
would  give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain.  “Alas! 
“  what  cat:  he  do  upon  that  fubjedt  ?”  faid  John¬ 
fon  :  “  Ariftotle,  Polybius,  Grotios,  Puffendorf, 
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C£  and  Burlemaqui,  have  reaped  in  that  field  be- 
££  fore  him.”  ££  He  will  treat  it,”  faid  Dr.  Rofe, 
“  in  a  new  manner.”  ££  A  new  manner  !  Buck- 
“  inger  had  no  hands,  and  he  wrote  his  name 
££  with  his  toes  at  Charing-crofs,  for  half  a  crown 
“  apiece ;  that  was  a  new  manner  of  writing !” 
Dr.  Rofe  replied,  “  If  that  will  not  fatisfy  you, 
“  I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you  muft  allow  to 
“  be  the  bed  in  the  kingdom.”  ££  Who  is  that  r” 
“  The  Earl  of  Bute,  when  he  wrote  an  order  for 
“  yonr  penfion.”  ££  There,  Sir,”  faid  Johnfon, 
“  you  have  me  in  the  toil :  to  Lord  Bute  I  muft 
££  allow  whatever  praife  you  may  claim  for  him.” 
Ingratitude  was  no  part  of  Johnfon’ s  chara&er. 

,Bieing  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  a  regular  income> 
johnfon  left  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  once 
more  became  maker  of  a  houfe  in  Johnfon’s-court, 
Fleet-ftreet.  Dr.  Levet,  his  friend  and  phyfician  in 
ordinary,  paid  his  daily  vifits  with  afliduity  ;  made 
tea  all  the  morning,  talked  what  he  had  to  fay,  and 
did  not  expebt  an  anfwer.  Mrs.  Williams  had  her 
apartment  in  the  houfe,  and  entertained  her  bene- 
fa£tor  with  more  enlarged  converfation.  Chemiftry 
was  part  of  johnfon’s  amufement.  For  this  love 
of  experimental  philofophy,  Sir  John  Hawkins 
thinks  an  apology  neceffary.  He  tells  us,  with 
great  gravity,  that  curiofity  was  the  only  obje£l  in 
view  ;  not  an  intention  to  grow  fuddenly  rich  by 
the  philofopher’s  ftone,  or  the  tranfmutation  of  me¬ 
tals.  To  enlarge  his  circle,  Johnfon  once  more 
had  recourle  to  a  literary  club.  This  was  at  the 
Turk’s  Head,  in  Gerrard-ftreet,  Soho,  on  every 
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Tuefday  evening  through  the  year.  The  members 
were,  beiides  himfelf,  the  right  honourable  Edmund 
Burke,  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr.  Gold- 
fmith,  the  late  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Mr,  Chamier,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  fome 
others.  Johnfon’s  affection  for  Sir  Jofhua  was 
founded  on  a  long  acquaintance,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  of 
that  excellent  artift.  He  delighted  in  the  converfa- 
tion  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  met  him  for  the  firft  time 
at  Mr.  Garrick’s  feveral  years  ago.  On  the  next 
day  he  faid,  ££  Ifuppofe,  Murphy,  you  are  proud 
“  of  your  countryman.  Cum  talis  sit  utinam 
“  nosier  esset  !”  From  that  time  his  conftant  ob- 
fervation  was,  ££  That  a  man  of  fenfe  could  not 
•£  meet  Mr.  Burke  by  accident,  under  a  gateway  to 
££  avoid  a  fhower,  without  being  convinced  that  he 
££  was  the  firft  man  in  England.”  Johnfon  felt  not 
only  kindnefs,  but  zeal  and  ardour  for  his  friends. 
He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  advance  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Dr;  Goldfmith.  He  loved  him,  though 
he  knew  his  failings,  and  particularly  the  leaven  of 
envy  which  corroded  the  mind  of  that  elegant  wri¬ 
ter,  and  made  him  impatient,  without  difguife,  of 
the  praifes  beftowed  on  any  perfon  whatever.  Of 
this  infirmity,  which  marked  Goldfmith’s  character, 
Johnfon  gave  a  remarkable  inftance.  It  happened 
that  he  went  with  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  and  Gold- 
imith  to  fee  the  Fantoccini,  which  were  exhibited 
fome  years  ago  in  or  near  the  Haymarket.  They 
admired  the  curious  mechanifm  by  which  the  pup¬ 
pets  were  made  to  walk  the  ftage,  draw  a  chair  to 
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the  table,  lit  down,  write  a  letter,  and  perform  a 
variety  of  other  actions  with  fuch  dexterity,  that 
though  Nature  s  journeymen  made  the  men ,  they  imi¬ 
tated  humanity  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  fpeflator. 
The  entertainment  being  over,  the  three  friends  re¬ 
tired  to  a  tavern.  Johnfon  and  Sir  jofhua  talked 
with  pleafure  of  what  they  had  feen ;  and  fays  John- 
fon,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  “  How  the  little  fellow 
<£  brandifhed  his  fpontoon!”  “  There  is  nothing 
<£  in  it,”  replied  Goldfmith,-  (Ian in g  up  with  im¬ 
patience  ;  ££  give  me  a  fpontoon  ;  I  can  do  it  as  well 
*£  myfelf.” 

Enjoying  his  amufements  at  his  v/eekly  club,  and 
happy  in  a  hate  of  independence,  Johnfon  gained 
in  the  year  1765  another  refource,  which  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  exempt  him  from  the  fo- 
licitudes  of  life.  He  was  introduced  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thrale  and  his  family.  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  related  the 
fail,  and  it  is  therefore  needlefs  to  repeat  it  in  this 
place.  The  author  of  this-  narrative  looks  back  to 
the  fhare  he  had  in  that  bufmefs  with  felf-congratu- 
lation,  lince  he  knows  the  tendernefs  which  from 
that  time  foothed  Johnfon’ s  cares  at  Streatham,  and 
prolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  fubfcribers  to  Shak- 
fpeare  began  to  defpair  of  ever  feeing  the  promifed 
edition.  To  acquit  himfelf  of  this  obligation,  he 
went  to  work  unwillingly,  but  proceeded  with  vi¬ 
gour.  In  the  month  of  Oftober  17 65,  Shakfpeare 
was  published  ;  and,  in  a  fnort  time  after,  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Dublin  fent  over  a  diploma,  in  honourable 
terms,  creating  him  a  Doflor  of  Laws.  Oxford  in 
eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  followed  the  example  : 

and 
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ana  till  then  Johnfon  never  affumed  the  title  of 
Doctor.  In  17 66  his  conftitution  feemed  to  be  in  a 
rapid  decline,  and  that  morbid  melancholy,  which 
often  clouded  his  underftanding,  came  upon  him 
with  a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  paid  him  a  vilit  in  this  lituation,  and  found 
him  on  his  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  the  reflor  of 
Lewes,  in  Sufiex,  befeeching  God  to  continue  to 
him  the  ufe  of  his  underftanding-.  Mr.  Thrale 
took  him  to  his  houfe  at  Streatham  ;  and  Johnfon 
from  that  time  became  a  conftant  refident  in  the  fa¬ 
mily.  He  went  occaftonaliy  to  the  club  in  Gerard- 
ftreetj  but  his  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Streat¬ 
ham.  ^  An  apartment  was  fitted  up  for  him,  and  the 
library  was  greatly  enlarged.  Parties  were  conftant- 
ly  invited  from  town  ;  and  johnfon  was  every  day 
at  an  elegant  table,  with  feledl  and  polifhed  com¬ 
pany.  Whatever  could  be  devifed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  to  promote  the  happinefs,  and  eftablifli  the 
health  of  their  gueft,  was  ftudioufly  performed  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Thrale’s  life.  Johnfon 
accompanied  the  family  in  all  their  fummer  excur- 
fions  to  Brighthelmftone,  to  ales,  and  to  Paris. 
It  is  but  juftice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to  fay,  that  a  more 
ingenuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  pafieffed.  His 
education  at  Oxford  gave  him  the  habits  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  his  amiable  temper  recommended  his  con- 
verfation,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  made 
him  a  fincere  friend.  That  he  was  the  patron  of 
johnfon,  is  an  honour  to  his  memory. 

In  petty  difputes  with  contemporary  writers,  or 
the  wits  of  the  age,  Johnfon  was  fcldom  entangled. 

A  fingle 
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A  Angle  incident  of  that  kind  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  notice,  fince  it  happened  with  a  man  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  time.  A  number  of  friends  dined 
with  Garrick  on  a  Chriftmas-day.  Foote  was  then 
in  Ireland.  It  was  faid  at  table,  that  the  modern 
Ariftophanes  (fo  Foote  was  called)  had  been  horle- 
whipped  by  a  Dublin  apothecary,  for  mimicking 
him  on  the  ftage.  “  I  wonder,”  laid  Garrick, 

“  that  any  man  fhould  fhew  fo  much  refentment 
<e  to  Foote  ;  he  has  a  patent  for  inch  liberties  ;  no- 
body  ever  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  quarrel 
“  with  him  in  London.”  “  I  am  glad,”  faid  John- 
fon,  “  to  find  that  the  man  is  rifing  in  the  world  ” 
The expreffion  was  afterwards  reported  to  Foote; 
who,  in  return,  gave  out,  that  he  would  produce 
the  Caliban  of  literature  on,  the  ftage.  Being  in¬ 
formed  of  this  defign,  Johnfon  fent  word  to  Foote, 
“  That  the  theatre  being  intended  for  the  reforma- 
«  tion  of  vice,  he  would  ftep  from  the  boxes  on 
ic  the  fiage,  and  corredl  him  before  the  audience.” 
Foote  knew  the  intrepidity  of  his  antagonift,  and 
abandoned  the  defign.  No  ill-will  enfued.j  Johnfon 
ufed  to  fay,  tc  That,  for  broad-faced  mirth,  Foote 
“  had  not  his  equal.” 

Dr.  Johnfon’ s  fame  excited  the  curiolity  of  the 
King.  His  Majefty  expreffed  a  defire  to  fee  a  man 
of  whom  extraordinary  things  were  faid.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  librarian  at  Buckingham-houfe  invited 
Johnfon  to  fee  that  elegant  colle&ion  of  books, 
at  the  fame  time  giving  a  hint  of  w  hat  was  in¬ 
tended.  Flis  Majefty  entered  the  room  ;  and,  among 
other  things,  afked  the  author,  “  If  he  meant  to 
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f£  give  the  world  any  more  of  his  compofition  ?” 
johnfon  anfwered,  “  That  he  thought  he  had  writ- 
“  ten  enough.”  “  And  I  fhould  think  fo  too,” 

replied  his  Majefty,  “  if  yoa  had  not  written  fo 
“  well.” 

i  hough  Johnfon  thought  he  had  written  enough, 
nis  genius,  even  in  fpite  of  bodily  fluggifhnefs, 
could  not  lie  ftill.  In  1770  we  find  him  entering 
the  lifts  as  a  political  writer.  The  flame  of  difcord 
that  blazed  throughout  the  nation  on  the  expul- 
flon  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  final  determination  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly 
elected  by  206  votes  againft  1 143,  fpread  a  gene¬ 
ral  fpirit  of  difeontent.  To  allay  the  tumult,  Dr. 
Johnfon  publifhed  The  Falfe  Alarm.  Mrs.  Piozzi 
informs  us,  “  That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at 
“  her  houfe,  between  eight  o’clock  on  Wednefday 
night  and  twelve  on  Thurfday  night.”  This 
celerity  has  appeared  wonderful  to  many,  and  fome 
have  doubted  the  truth.  It  may,  however,  be  placed 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.  Johnfon  has  ob- 
ferved  that  there  are  different  methods  of  compofiti¬ 
on.  Virgil  was  ufed  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of 
verfes  in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in  retrench¬ 
ing  the  exuberances  and  correcting  inaccuracies  ; 
and  it  was  Pope’s  cuftom  to  write  his  firft  thoughts  in 
his  firft  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate, 
reClify  and  refine  them.  Others  employ  at  once 
memory  and  invention,  and,  with  little  intermediate 
ufe  of  the  pen,  form  and  polifh  large  maffes  by  con¬ 
tinued  meditation,  and  write  their  productions  only, 
when,  in  their  opinion,  they  have  completed  them., 

This 
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This  laft  was  johnfon’s  method.  He  never  took  his 
pen  in  hand  till  he  had  well  weighed  his  fubjedt,  and 
grafped  in  his  mind  the  fentiments,  the  train  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  As  he 
often  thought  aloud,  he  had,  perhaps,  talked  it  over 
to  himfelf.  This  may  account  for  that  rapidity  with 
which,  in  general,  he  difpatched  his  fheets  to  the 
prefs,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  a  fair  copy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  logic  or  eloquence  of  The 
Falfe  Alarm ,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  fmce 
erafed  the  refolution  from  the  Journals.  But  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  not  left  materials  for  a  future  con- 
troverfy  may  be  made  a  queftion. 

In  1771  he  publilhed  another  tradl,  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  Falkland  Islands.  The  delign  was  to 
fhew  uta*  impropriety  of  going  to  war  with  Spain 
for  an  ihand  thrown  afide  from  human  ufe,  ftormy 
in  winter,  and  barren  in  fummer.  For  this  work 
it  is  apparent  that  materials  were  furnifhed  by 
diredHoii  of  the  minifler. 

At  the  approach  of  the  general  eledtion  101774, 
he  wrote  a  fhort  difcourfe,  called  The  Patriot, 
not  with  any  vifible  application  to  Mr.  Wilkes;  but 
to  teach  the  people  to  rejedt  the  leaders  of  oppofi- 
tion,  who  called  themfelves  patriots.  In  1775  he 
undertook  a  pamphlet  of  more  importance,  namely. 
Taxation  no  Tyranny,  in  anfwer  to  the  Refolutions 
and  Addrefs  of  the  American  Congrefs.  The  fcope 
of  the  argument  was,  that  diftant  colonies,  w'hich 
had,  in  their  affemblies,  a  legillature  of  their  own, 
were,  notwithftanding,  liable  to  be  taxed  in  a  Bri- 
tilh  Parliament,  where  they  had  neither  peers  in 
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cue  houfe,  nor  reprefentatiyes  in  the  other.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  country  was  ftrong  enough 
to  enforce  obedience.  •  “  When  an  Englishman,” 
he  fays,  “  is  told  that  the  Americans  fhoots  up  like 
the  hydra,  he  naturally  confiders  how  the  hy¬ 
dra  was  deffroyed.”  The  event  has  Ihewn  how 
much  he  and  the  minifter  of  that  day  were  mif- 
taken. 

The  Account  of  the  Tour  to  the  Weftern  Hands 
of  Scotland,  which  was  undertaken  in  the  autumn 
of  1 773,  company  with  Mr.  Bofwell,  was  not 
publifhed  till  feme  time  in  the  year  1775.  This 
bGok  has  been  varioufly  received  ;  by  fome  extolled 
for  the  elegance  of  the  narrative,  and  the  depth  of 
observation  on  life  and  manners ;  by  others,  as 
much  condemned,  as  a  work  of  avowed  hoflility 
to  the  Scotch  nation.  The  praife  was,  beyond  all 
queftion,  fairly  deferved  ;  and  the  cepfure,  on  due 
examination,  will  appear  hafty  and  ill-founded. 
That  Johnfon  entertained  fome  prejudices  againft 
she  Scotch,  mud  not  be  diflembled.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr. Bolwell  fays,  ££  that  bethought  their  fuccefs  in 
'£  England  exceeded  their  -proportion  of  real  merit , 
££  and  he  could  not  hut  fee  in  them  that  nationality 
which  no  liberal-minded  Scotfman  will  deny The 
.  uthor  of  thele  memoirs  w'ell  remembers,  that  John¬ 
fon  one  day  afked  him,  £C  Have  you  obferved  the 
“  difference  between  your  own  country  impudence 
££  and  Scottifh  impudence  ?”  The  anfwer  being  in 
the  negative  :  ££  Then  I  will  tell  you,”  laid  Johnfon. 
,c  The  impudence  of  an  Irifhman  is  the  impudence 
“  of  a  fly,  that  buzzes  about  you,  and  you  put  it 
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**  away,  but  it  returns  again,  and  flutters  and  teazes 
“  you.  The  impudence  of  a  Scotfman  is  the  impu- 
tc  dence  of  a  leech,  that  fixes  and  fucks  your  blood.” 
Upon  another  occafion,  this  writer  went  with  him 
into  the  ihop  of  Davies  the  bookfeller,  in  RufiTel- 
flreet.  Covent-garden.  Davies  came  running  to 
him  almoft  out  of  breath  with  joy:  “The  Scots 
“  gentleman  is  come.  Sir  ;  his  principal  wifh  is  to 
“  fee  you  ;  he  is  now  in  the  back-parlour.”  “  Well, 
“  well,  I’ll  fee  the  gentleman,”  faid  johnfon.  Ke 
walked  towards  the  room.  Mr.  Bofwell  was  the 
perfon.  This  writer  followed  with  no  fmall  curiofi- 
ty.  “  I  find,”  faid  Mr.  Bofwell,  that  I  am  come 
“  to  London  at  a  bad  time,  when  great  popular 
“  prejudice  has  gone  forth  againft  us  North  Bri- 
“  tons  ;  but  when  I  am  talking  to  you,  I  am  talking 
“  to  a  large  and  liberal  mind,  and  you  know  that 
“  I  cannot  help  coming  from  Scotland .”  “  Sir,” 
faid  Johnfon,  “  no  more  can  the  reft  of  your  coun- 
“  trymen.” 

He  had  other  reafons  that  helped  to  alienate  him 
from  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Being  a  cordial  well- 
wiftier  to  the  conftitution  in  Church  and  State,  he 
did  not  think  that  Calvin  and  John  Knox  were 
proper  founders  of  a  national  religion.  He  made, 
however,  a  wide  diftintftion  between  the  Diflfcnters 
of  Scotland  and  the  Separatifts  of  England.  To 
the  former  he  imputed  no  difaffeclion,  no  want  of 
loyalty.  Their  foldiers  and  their  officers  had  ftted 
their  blood  v  :  :h  zeal  and  courage  in  the  fervice 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  people,  he  ufed  to  fay, 
were  content  with  heir  own  eftablifhed  modes  of 
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worfhip,  without  w-ifhing,  in  the  prefent  age,  to 
give  any  diflurbance  to  the  Church  of  England. 
This  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  admit ;  and  there¬ 
fore  declared,  that  whenever  he  found  a  Scotch¬ 
man  to  whom  an  Englifhman  was  as  a  Scotchman, 
that  Scotchman  fhould  be  as  an  Englifhman  to  him- 
In  this,  lurely,  there  was  no  rancour,  no  malevo¬ 
lence.  The  DifTenters  on  this  fide  the  Tweed  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  in  a  different  light.  Their  religion, 
he  frequently  faid,  was  too  worldly*  too  political, 
too  reftlefs  and  ambitious.  The  dodfrine  of  cajhier- 
ing  kings,  and  eredling  on  the  ruins  of  the  confti- 
tution  a  new  form  of  government,  which  lately  if- 
fued  from  their  pulpits,  he  always  thought  tvas, 
under  a  calm  difguile,  the  principle  that  lay  lurk¬ 
ing  in  their  hearts.  He  knew  that  a  wild  demo¬ 
cracy  had  overturned  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ; 
and  that  a  fet  of  Republican  Fanatics,  who  would 
not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken  poffeffion 
of  all  the  livings  and  all  the  parifhes  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  That  thofe  fcenes  of  horror  might  never  be 
renewed,  was  the  ardent  wifh  of  Dr.  Johnfon  ;  and 
though  he  apprehended  no  danger  from  Scotland, 
it  is  probable  that  his  diflike  of  Calvinifm  ming¬ 
led  fometimes  with  his  refle&ions  on  the  natives 
of  that  country.  The  affociation  of  ideas  could 
not  be  eafily  broken ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
he  loved  and  refpedled  many  gentlemen  from  that 
part  of  the  illand.  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Hiflory  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Dr.  Beattie’s  Effays,  were  fubjedls  of  his 
conftant  praife.  Mr.  Bofwell,  Dr.  Rofe  of  Chifwick, 
Andrew  Millar,  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer,  and  the 
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late  Mr.  Strahali,  were  among  his  moft  intimate 
friends.  Many  others  might  be  added  to  the  lift. 
He  fcorned  to  enter  Scotland  as  a  fpy ;  though 
Hawkins,  his  biographer,  and  the  profeffing  de¬ 
fender  of  his  fame,  allowed  himfelf  leave  to  re- 
prefent  him  in  that  ignoble  charadler.  He  went 
into  Scotland  to  furvey  men  and  manners.  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  foffik,  and  minerals,  were  not  within  his  pro¬ 
vince.  He  did  not  vifit  that  country  to  fettle  the 
ftation  of  Roman  camps,  or  the  fpot  where  Galga- 
cus  fought  the  laft  battle  for  public  liberty.  The 
people,  their  cuftoms,  and  the  progrefs  of  litera¬ 
ture,  were  his  objedls.  The  civilities  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  courfe  of  his  tour  have  been  repaid 
with  grateful  acknowledgement,  and,  generally,  with 
great  elegance  of  expreffion.  His  crime  is,  that  he 
found  the  country  bare  of  trees,  and  he  has  ftated 
the  fadh  This,  Mr.  Bofwell,  in  his  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  has  told  us,  was  refented  by  his  country¬ 
men  with  anger  inflamed  to  rancour ;  but  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  there  are  few  trees  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour,  fays,  that  in 
fome  parts  of  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  country,  he 
faw  feveral  large  plantations  of  pine  planted  by 
gentlemen  near  their  feats  ;  and  in  this  refpedl  fuch 
a  laudable  fpirit  prevails,  that,  in  another  half  cen¬ 
tury ,  it  never  fhall  be  faid,  “  To  fpy  the  nakednefs 
“  of  the  land  are  you  come”  Johnfon  could  not 
wait  for  that  half  century,  and  therefore  mentioned 
things  as  he  found  them.  If  in  any  thing  he  has 
been  miftaken,  he  has  made  a  fair  apology  in  the 
laft  paragraph  of  his  book,  avowing  with  candour, 
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“  That  he  may  have  been  furprized  by  modes  of 
fC  life,  and  appearances  of  nature,  that  are  familiar 
‘c  to  men  of  wider  furvey,  and  more  varied  con- 
££  verfation.  Novelty  and  ignorance  mud  always 
<£  be  reciprocal ;  and  he  is  confcious  that  his 
tc  thoughts  on  national  manners  are  the  thoughts  of 
(i  one,  who  has  feen  but  little.” 

The  Poems  of  Olfian  made  a  part  of  Johnfon's 
enquiry  during  his  refidence  in  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides.  On  his  return  to  England,  November 
1773,  a  dorm  feemed  to  be  gathering  over  his  head  ; 
but  the  cloud  never  burft,  and  the  thunder  never 
fell.  Oihan,  it  is  well  known,  was  prefented  to  the 
public  as  a  tranflation  from  the  Earfe ;  but  that 
this  was  a,  fraud,  Johnfon  declared  without  hefitati- 
on.  ££  The  Earfe”  he  fays,  “  was  always  oral 
“  only,  and  never  a  written  language.  The  Welch 
££  and  the  Irifh  were  more  cultivated.  In  Earfe 
££  there  was  not  in  the  world  a  fmgle  manufcript 
££  a  hundred  years  old.  Martin,  who  in  the  laft 
£C  century  publifhed  an  Account  of  the  Weft  era 
££  Iftands,  mentions  Irifh,  but  ne\Ter  Earfe  manu- 
“  fcripts,  to  be  found  in  the  iflands  in  his  time* 
££  The  bards  could  not  read  ;  if  they  could,  they 
££  might  probably  have  written.  But  the  bard  was 
££  a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  and,  knowing 
££  nothing  himfelf,  lived  with  others  that  knew  no 
£i  more.  If  there  is  a  manufcript  from  which  the 
^  tranflation  was  made,  in  what  age  was  it  written, 
££  and  where  is  it  ?  If  it  was  collebled  from  oral 
“  recitation,  it  could  only  be  in  detached  parts  and 
<£  fcattered  fragments  :  the  whole  is  too  long  to  be 
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ki  remembered.”  Who  put  it  together  in  its  pre¬ 
lent  form  ?  For  thefe,  and  fitch  like  reafons, 
Johnfon  calls  the  whole  ari  impofture.  He  adds, 
“  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  Ihew  the 
<c  original,  nor  can  it  be  fhewn  by  any  other.  To 
“  revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refufing  evi- 
<£  dence,  is  a  degree  of  infdlence  with  which  the 
‘f  world  is  riot  yet  acquainted  ;  and  ftubborn  auda- 

city  is  the  laffc  refuge  of  guilt.”  This  reafoning 
carries  with  it  great  weight.  It  roufed  the  refent- 
Inent  of  Mr.  Macpherfon.  He  fent  a  threatening 
letter  to  the  author ;  arid  Johnfon  anfwered  him 
in  the  rough  phrafe  of  Item  defiance.  The  twO 
heroes  frowned  at  a  diftance,  brit  never  came  to 
adlion. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  misfortunes  of  Dr:  Dodd 
excited  his  compalfion.  He  wrote  a  fpeech  for 
that  unhappy  mari,  when  called  up  to  receive  judg¬ 
ment  of  death ;  befides  two  petitions,  one  to  the 
King,  and  another  to  the  Queen ;  and  a  fermon 
to  be  preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convi&s  in  New¬ 
gate.  It  may  appear  trifling  to  add,  that  about  the 
fame  time  he  wrote  a  prologue  to  the  comedy  of 
A  Word  to  the  Wife,  written  by  Hugh  Kelly.  The 
play,  fome  years  before,  had  been  damned  by  a 
party  on  the  firft  night.  It  was  revived  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author’s  widow.  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates, 
that  when  Johnfon  was  rallied  for  thefe  exertions, 
fo  clofp  to  one  another,  his  anfwer  was,  When  they 
come  to  me  with  a  dying  Parfon ,  and  a  dead  Stay - 
rnaker,  what  can  a  man  do  ?  We  come  now  to  the 
laft  of  his  literary  labours.  At  the  requeft  of  the 
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Bookfellers  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
The  Lrft  publication  was  in  1779,  and  the  whole 
was  compleated  in  17S1.  In  a  memorandum  of  that 
vear  he  fays,  fome  time  in  March  he  finifhed  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  he  wrote  in  his  ufuaL 
way,  dilatorily  and  haftily,  unwilling  to  work,  yet 
working  with  vigour  and  hafte.  In  another  place, 
he  hopes  they  are  written  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  That  the 
hiftory  of  fo  many  men,  who,  in  their  different  de- 
grees,  made  themfelves  confpicuous  in  their  time, 
was  not  written  recendy  after  their  deaths,  feems 
to  be  an  omiflion  that  does  no  honour  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Letters.  Their  contemporaries  in  gene¬ 
ral  looked  on  with  calm  indifference,  and  buffered 
Wit  and  Genius  to  vanifh  out  of  the  world  in  total 
Lienee,  unregarded,  and  unlamented.  Was  there 
no  friend  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear?  No  juft 
obferver  of  life,  to  record  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceafed  r  Was  even  Envy  Llent  ?  It  feemed  to  have 
been  agreed,  that  if  an  author’s  works  furvived, 
the  hiftory  of  the  man  was  to  give  no  moral  leffon 
to  after-ages.  If  tradition  told  us  that  Ben  Jon- 
son  went  to  the  Devil  Tavern  ;  that  Shakespeare 
ft  ole  deer,  and  held  the  ftirrup  at  playhoufe  doors  ; 
that  Dry  den  frequented  Button’s  Coffee-houfe  ; 
curiofity  was  lulled  afleep,  and  Biography  forgot 
the  belt  part  of  her  function,  which  is  to  inftnnft 
mankind  by  examples  taken  from  the  fchool  of  life. 
This  talk  remained  for  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  years 
had  rolled  away  ;  when  the  channels-of  information 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  choaked  up,  and  little 
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remained  befides  doubtful  anecdote,  uncertain  tra¬ 
dition,  and  vague  report. 

“  Nunc  fitus  informis  premit  et  deferta  Yetuftas.’* 

The  value  of  Biography  has  been  better  under- 
flood  in  other  ages,  and  in  other  countries.  Taci¬ 
tus  informs  us,  that  to  record  the  lives  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  illuflrious  men  was  the  practice  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  authors,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Republic. 
In  France  the  example  has  been  followed.  Fon- 
tinelle,  D’ Alembert,  and  Monjieur  Thomas,  have 
left  models  in  this  kind  of  compofition.  They 
have  embalmed  the  dead.  But  it  is  true,  that  they 
had  incitements  and  advantages,  even  at  a  diflant 
day,  which  could  not,  by  any  diligence,  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  The  wits  of  France  had  am¬ 
ple  materials.  They  lived  in  a  nation  of  critics, 
who  had  at  heart  the  honour  done  to  their  country 
by  their  Poets,  their  Heroes,  and  their  Philofopher^ 
They  had,  befides,  an  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
where  Genius  was  cultivated,  refined,  and  encou¬ 
raged.  They  had  the  trads,  the  eflays,  and  dif- 
fertations,  which  remain  in  the  memories  of  the 
Academy,  and  they  had  the  fpeeches  of  the  feve- 
ral  members,  delivered  at  their  firft  admiffion  to  a 
feat  in  that  learned  Affembly.  In  thofe  fpeeches 
the  new  Academician  did  ample  juftice  to  the 
memory  of  his  predecefTor ;  and  though  his  ha¬ 
rangue  was  decorated  with  the  colours  of  eloquence, 
and  was,  for  that  reafon,  called  panegyric,  yet 
being  pronounced  before  qualified  judges,  who 
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Ldcw  the  talents,  the  conduH,  and  morals  of  the 
deceafed,  the  fpeaker  could  not,  with  propriety, 
wander  into  the  regions  of  fidlion.  The  truth 
was  known,  before  it  was  adorned.  The  Acade¬ 
my  faw  the  marble,  before  the  artifb  polifhed  it. 
But  this  country  has  had  no  Academy  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  public  mind,  for  centuries,  has  been 
engroffed  by  party  and  faction  ;  by  the  madnefs  of 
many  for  the  gam  of  a  few  ;  by  civil  wars,  reli¬ 
gious  diffentions,  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
arts  of  accumulating  wealth.  Amidft  fuch  attenti¬ 
ons,  who  can  wonder  that  cold  praife  has  been 
ofien  the  only  reward  of  merit?  In  this  country 
Do&or  Nathaniel  Kodges,  who,  like  the  good  bi- 
fhop  of  Marieilies,  drew  purer  breath  amidft  the' 
contagion  of  the  plague  in  London,  and,  during 
the  whole  time,  continued  in  the  city,  adminifter- 
ing  medical  affiftance,  w7as~  buffered,  as  Johnfon 
ufed  to  relate  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  die  for 
debt  in  a  gaol.  In  this  country,  the  man  w'bo 
brought  the  New' River  to  London  was  ruined  by 
that  noble  project ;  and  in  this  country  Otway 
died  for  wrant  on  Tower  Hill ;  Butler,  the  great 
author  of  Hudibras,  w'hofe  name  can  only  die  with 
the  Englifh  language,  was  left  to  languifh  in  pover¬ 
ty,  the  particulars  of  his  life  almoft  unknown,  and 
fcarce  a  vellige  of  him  left  except  his  immortal 
poem.  Had  there  been  an  Academy  of  Literatures 
the  lives,  at  leaf!,  of  thofe  celebrated  perfons 
would  have  been  written  for  the  benefit  of  pof- 
terity.  Swift,  it  feems,  had  the  idea  of  fuch  an 
aullitulion,  and  propofed  it  to  Lord  Oxford  ;  but 
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Whig  and  Tory  were  more  important  objeds.  It 
is  needlefs  to  difTemble,  that  Dr.  johnfon,  in  the 
Life  of  Rofcommon,  talks  of  the  inutility  of  fuch 
a  projed.  “  In  this  country,”  he  fays,  “  an  Aca- 
demy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little.  If 
“  an  academician’s  place  were  profitable,  it  would 
“  be  given  by  intereft  ;  if  attendance  were  gra- 
“  tuitpus,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man 
“  would  endure  the  leaf!  difguft.  Unanimity  is 
“  impoflible,  and  debate  would  feparate  the  affem- 
fC  bly.”  To  this  it  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer, 
that  the  Royal  Society  has  not  been  diffolved  by 
fallen  diiguft ;  and  the  piodern  Academy  at  So- 
merfet-houfe  has  already  performed  much,  and 
promifes  more.  Unanimity  is  not  neceffary  to  fuch 
an  aflembly,  On  the  contrary,  by  difference  of 
opinion,  and  collifion  of  fentijnent,  the  caufe  of 
Literature  would  thrive  and  flourifh.  The  true 
principles  of  criticifm,  the  fecret  of  fine  writing, 
the  inveftigation  of  antiquities,  and  other  intereft- 
ing  fubjeds,  might  oc$afion  a  clafh  of  opinions  ; 
but  in  that  contention  Truth  would  receive  illuf- 
tration,  and  the  effays  of  the  feveral  members  would 
fupply  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy.  But,  fays 
Dr,  Johnfon,  “  fuppofe  the  philological  decree  made 
“  and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority  ? 
“  In  abfolute  government  there  is  fometimes  a 
“  general  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  fanc- 
“  tion  of  power,  the  countenance  of  greatnefs. 
“  How  little  this  is  the  Hate  of  our  country  needs 
“  not  to  be  told.  The  edids  of  an  Englifh  aca- 
lt  demy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only 
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“  that  they  may  be  fure  to  difobey  them.  The 
cc  prefent  manners  of  the  nation  would  deride 
“  authority,  and  therefore  nothing  is  left,  but 
“  that  every  writer  fhould  criticize  himfelf.”  This 
furely  is  not  conclufive.  It  is  by  the  ftandard  of 
the  bell  writers  that  every  man  fettles  for  himfelf 
his  plan  of  legitimate  compofition  ;  and  lince  the 
authority  of  fuperior  genius  is  acknowledged,  that 
authority,  which  the  individual  obtains,  would  not 
be  lefiened  by  an  affociation  with  others  of  diftin- 
guifhed  ability.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
that  an  Academy  of  Literature  would  be  an  eftab- 
lilhment  highly  ufeful,  and  an  honour  to  Litera¬ 
ture.  In  fuch  an  inftitution  profitable  places  would 
not  be  wanted.  Vatis  avarus  hand  facih  eft  ani¬ 
mus  \  and  the  minifter,  who  fhall  find  leifure  from 
party  and  faction,  to  carry  fuch  a  fcheme  into  execu¬ 
tion,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  refpeHed  by  pof- 
terity  as  the  Maecenas  of  letters. 

YV  e  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnfon  as  an  author. 
Four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  1778,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
1781.  Should  Biography  fall  again  into  difufe, 
there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnfon  to  look  back 
through  a  century,  and  give  a  body  of  critical  and 
moral  inftrudlion.  In  April  1 781,  he  loft  his  friend 
Mr.  Thrale.  His  own  tvords,  in -his  diary,  will 
beft  tell  that  melancholy  event.  “  On  Wednefday 
“  the  nth  of  April,  was  buried  my  dear  friend 
“  Mr.  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednefday  the  4th, 
“  and  with  him  wrere  buried  many  of  my  hopes 
<c  and  pleafures.  About  five,  I  think,  on  Wed- 

“  nefday 
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“  nefclay  morning  he  expired.  I  felt  alniofl  the 
“  laft  flutter  of  his  pulfe,  and  looked  for  the  laft 
“  time  upon  the  face,  that,  for  filteen  years  be- 
“  fore,  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
£C  refped  and  benignity.  Farewell :  may  God, 

“  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
“  thee.  I  had  conftantly  prayed  for  him  before 
“  his  death.  The  deceafe  of  him,  from  whofe 
<£  friendfhip  I  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of 
‘c  amufement,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts 
u  as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  me 
“  heavy.  But  my  bufinefs  is  with  myfelf.”  From 
the  clofe  of  his  laft  work,  the  malady,  that  perfe- 
cuted  him  through  life,  came  upon  him  with  alarm¬ 
ing  feverity,  and  his  conftitution  declined  apace.  In 
1782  his  old  friend  Levet  expired  without  warning, 
and  without  a  groan.  Events  like  thefe  reminded 
Johnfon  of  his  own  mortality.  He  continued  his 
viflts  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Streatham,  to  the  7th  day 
of  O&ober,  1782,  when  having  firft  compofed  a 
prayer  for  the  happinefs  of  a  family,  with  whom  he 
had  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  pleafures  and  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  he  removed  to  his  own  houfe  in  town. 
He  fays  he  was  up  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  read 
fortuitoufly  in  the  Gofpel,  which  was  his  parting 
ufe  of  the  library.  The  merit  of  the  family  is  ma- 
nifefted  by  the  fenfp  he  had  of  it,  and  we  fee  his 
heart  overflowing  with  gratitude.  tie  leaves  the 
place  with  regret,  and  cafs  a  lingering  look  behind. 

The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be  foon  dif- 
patched.  In  the  month  of  June,  1783,  Johnfon 
had  a  paralytic  ftroke,  which  a  lie  fled  his  fpeech 

only.? 
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only.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  of  Weftminfter ; 
and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  who  lived 
at  the  next  door.  Dr.  Brockleffiy  arrived  in  a 
fhort  time,  and  by  his  care,  and  that  of  Dr.  He- 
berden,  Johnfon  foon  recovered.  During  his  ill- 
nefs  the  writer  of  this  narrative  vifited  him,  and 
found  him  reading  Dr.  Watfon’s  Chemiftry.  Arti¬ 
culating  with  difficulty,  he  faid,  “  From  this  book, 
“  he  who  knows  nothing  may  learn  a  great  deal ; 
■l  and  he  who  knows,  will  be  pleafed  to  find  his 
knotvledge  recalled  to  his  mind  in  a  manner  high? 
“  ly  pleafing.”  In  the  month  of  Auguft  he  fnt 
out  for  Lichfield,  on  a  vifit  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter, 
the  daughter  of  his  wife  by  her  firfi:  hufband  ; 
and  in  his  way  bach  paid  his  refpecls  to  Dr. 
Adams  at  Oxford.  Mrs.  Williams  died  at  hi$ 
houfe  in  Bolt-court  in  the  month  of  September, 
during  his  abfence.  This  was  another  Ihock  to  a 
mind  like  his,  'ever  agitatpd  by  the  thoughts  of 
futurity.  The  contemplation  of  his  own  approach¬ 
ing  end  was  conftantly  before  his  eyes ;  and  the 
profpeft  of  death,  he  declared,  was  terrible.  For 
many  years,  when  he  was  not  difpofed  to  enter 
into  the  converfation  going  forward,  whoever  fat. 
near  his  chair,  might  hear  him  repeating,  fron^ 
Shakfpeare, 

Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obftrudtion  and  to  rot  ; 

This  fenfible  wrarm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  fpirit 
I'o  bathe  in  fiery  floods. - 
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jkpd  from  Milton, 

Who  would  lofe. 

For  fear  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being  ? 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams  he  was  left  in  a 
hate  of  deftitution,  with  nobody  but  Frank,  his 
black  fervant,  to  footh  his  anxious  moments.  In 
November  1783,  he  was  fwelled  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  dropfy.  Dr.  Brockleiby,  with  that  benevo¬ 
lence  with  which  he  always  affifts  his  friends,  paid 
his  vifits  with  affiduity.  The  medicines  prescribed 
Were  fo  efficacious,  that  in  a  few  days,  Johnfon, 
while  he  was  offering  up  his  prayers,  was  fud- 
denly  obliged  to  rife,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day,  difcharged  twenty  pints  of  water. 

Johnfon,  being  eafed  of  his  dropfy,  began  to 
entertain  hopes  that  the  vigour  of  Ms  conffitution 
was  not  entirely  broken.  For  the  fake  of  con¬ 
verting  with  his  friends,  he  eftablifhed  a  converfa- 
tion  club,  Jo  meet  on  every  Wednpfday  evening  ; 
and,  to  ferve  a  man  whom  he  had  known  in  Mr. 
Thrale’s  houfhold  for  many  years,  the  place  was 
fixed  at  his  houfe  in  Effex-ftreet  near  the  Temple. 
To  anfwer  the  malignant  remarks  of  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins  on  this  fubjeft,  were  a  wretched  wafte  of 
time.  Profeffmg  to  be  Johnfon’s  friend,  that  bio¬ 
grapher  has  raifed  more  objections  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  than  all  the  enemies  of  that  excellent  man. 
Sir  John  had  a  root  of  bittern efs  that  put  rancours 
'in  the  veJJ'el  of  his  peace.  Fielding,  he  fays,  was  thp 

inventor 
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inventor  of  a  cant  phrafe,  Goodnefs  of  heart,  which 
means  little  more  than  the  virtue  of  a  horje  or  a 
dog.  He  fhould  have  known  that  kind  affedions 
are  the  effence  of  virtue  ;  they  are  the  will  of 
God  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  aid  and  ftrengthen 
moral  obligation  ;  they  incite  to  adion ;  a  fenfe  of 
benevolence  is  no  lefs  necefiary  than  a  fenfe  of 
duty.  Good  affedions  are  an  ornament  not  only 
to  an  author  but  to  his  writings.  He  who  fhews 
himfelf  upon  a  cold  fcent  lor  opportunities  to 
bark  and  fnarl  throughout  a  volume  of  fix  hundred 
pages,  may,  if  he  will,  pretend  to  moralize  ;  but 
Goodness  of  Heart,  or,  to  ufe  that  politer 
phrafe,  the  virtue  of  a  horfe  or  a  dog ,  would  re¬ 
dound  more  to  his  honour.  But  Sir  John  is  no 
more  ;  our  bufinefs  is  with  Johnfon.  The  members 
of  his  club  were  refundable  for  their  rank,  their 
talents,  and  their  literature.  They  attended  with 
pun  duality  till  about  Midfummer  1784,  when,  with 
fome  appearance  of  health,  Johnfon  went  into  Der- 
byfhire,  and  thence  to  Lichfield.  While  he  was  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  his  friends  in  town  were 
labouring  for  his  benefit.  The  air  of  a  more  fouthu- 
ern  climate  they  thought  might  prolong  a  valuable 
life.  But  a  penfion  of  £300  a  year  was  a  {lender 
fund  for  a  travelling  valetudinarian,  and  it  was 
not  then  known  that  he  had  faved  a  moderate 
fum  of  money.  Mr.  Bofwell  and  Sir  Jofhua  Rey¬ 
nolds  undertook  to  folicit  the  patronage  of  the 
Chancellor.  With  Lord  Thurlow,  while  he  was  at 
the  bar,  Johnfon  was  well  acquainted.  He  was  of¬ 
ten 
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ten  heard  to  fay,  -  u  Thurlow  is  a  man  of  fuch  vi- 
“  gour  of  mind,  that  I  never  knew  I  w  as  to  meet 
“  him  but— -I  was  going  to  fay,  I  was  afraid,  but 
“  that  would  not  be  true,  for  I  never  was  afraid 
c<  of  any  man  ;  but  I  never  knew  that  I  was  to 
“  meet  Thurlow,  but  I  knew  I  had  fomething  to 
“  encounter.”  The  Chancellor  undertook  to  re¬ 
commend  johnfon’s  cstfe,  but  without  luccefs.  To 
protrafl  if  poffible  the  days  of  a  man,  whom  he 
refpeded,  he  offered  to  advance  the  fum  of  f  ve 
hundred  pounds.  Being  informed  of  this  at  Lit  In¬ 
field,  johnfon  wrote  the  following  letter. 

ec  My  Lord, 

<c  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  obfervation 
of  mankind,  the  generofity  of  your  Lordlhip’s 
cc  offer  raifes  in  me  not  lefs  wronder  than  grati- 
“  tude.  Bounty,  fo  liberally  bellowed,  I  Ihould 
£c  gladly  receive  if  my  condition  made  it  necef- 
“  fary ;  for  to  fuch  a  mind  who  would  not  be 
“  proud  to  own  his  obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleafed 
<c  God  to  rellore  me  to  fo  great  a  meafure  of 
“  health,  that  if  I  Ihould  now  appropriate  fo  much 
4C  of  a  fortune  dellined  to  do  good,  I  could  not 
<c  efcape  from  myfelf  the  charge  of  advancing  a 
te  falfe  claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent,  though 
“  I  once  thought  it  neceffary,  was  never  much 
“  encouraged  by  my  phyficians  ;  and  I  wras  very 
*£  hefirous  that  your  Lordlhip  Ihould  be  told  it  by 
“  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  as  an  event  very  uncertain  ; 

for 
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for,  if  I  grew  much  better,  I  fliould  not  be  wil- 
hng ;  if  much  worfe,  I  fhould  not  be  able  to 
migrate.  YourLordfhip  was  firfl;  folicited  with¬ 
out  my  knowledge ;  but  when  I  was  told  that 
“  you  were  pleafed  to  honour  me  \yith  your  pa- 
“  tronage,  I  did  not  expert  to  hear  of  a  refufal ; 
“  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long  tipie  to  brood  hopes, 
“  and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this 
“  cold  reception  has  been  fcarce  a  difappoin^- 
“  ment ;  and  from  yopr  Lordfhip’s  kindnefs  I  have 
“  received  a  benefit  which  only  men  like  you  arg 
“  able  to  beftow.  I  fhall  now  live  milii  cariot , 
C£  with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit, 

“  I  am,  my  Lord, 
cc  your  Lordflhip?s 
“  mofl  obliged, 

“  mofl  grateful, 

“  and  mofl  humble  fervapt, 

“  Samuel  Johnson. 
u  September,  1784.” 

We  have  in  this  inflance  the  exertion  of  two 
congenial  minds ;  one,  with  a  generous  impulfe 
relieving  merit  in  diflrefs,  and  the  other,  by  gra¬ 
titude  and  dignity  of  fentiment  rifmg  to  an  equal 
elevation. 

It  feems,  however,  that  greatnefs  of  mind  is 
not  confined  to  greatnefs  of  rank.  Dr.  Brock!  ef- 

b7 
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by  was  not  content  to  affift  with  his  medical  art ; 
he  refolved  to  minister  to  his  patient’s  mind ,  and 
pluck  from  his  memory  the  farrow  which  the  late 
refulal  from  a  high  quarter  might  occafion.  To 
enable  him  tovifit  the  fouth  of  France  in  purfuit 
of  health,  he  offered  from  his  own  funds  an  an-* 
ituity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable  quarterly. 
This  \Vas  a  fweet  oblivious  antidote,  but  it  was  not 
accepted  for  the  reafons  affigned  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor.  The  propofal,  however,  will  do  honour  to 
Dr.  Brocklefby,  as  long  as  liberal  fentiment  fhall 
be  ranked  among  the  focial  virtues. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1784,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnfon  correfponding  with  Mr.  Nichols,  the  in¬ 
telligent  compiler  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
and,  in  the  langour  of  ficknefs,  ftill  defirous  to 
contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  advancement 
of  fcience  and  ufeful  knowledge.  He  fays,  in  a 
letter  to  that  gentleman,  dated  Lichfield,  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  give  fo  Jkilful 
a  lover  of  Antiquities  any  information.  He  adds, 
te  At  Afhburne,  where  I  had  very  little  company, 
“  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr.  BowyeFs  Life, 
“  a  book  fo  full  of  contemporary  hiftory,  that  a 
“  literary  man  muft  find  fome  of  his  old  friends. 
“  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and  then  have  told 
“  you  fome  hints  worth  your  notice  :  We  per- 
“  haps  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  fhall  be 
“  much  together.  You  muft  now  be  to  me  what 
“  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr.  Allen 
“  was  tefides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly  away, 

C1  but 
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“  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man.  I  have 
“  made  very  little  progrel's  in  recovery.  I  am 
“  very  weak,  and  very  fleeplefs  ;  but  I  live  oil 
fe  and  hope.” 

In  that  languid  condition,  he  arrived,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  at  his  houfe  in  Bolt-court, 
there  to  end  his  days.  He  laboured  with  the 
dropfy  and  an  afthma.  He  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklefby,  Dr.  But¬ 
ter,  and  Mr.  Cruiklhank,  the  eminent  furgeon. 
Eternity  prefented  to  his  mind  an  aweful  prof- 
pe£l,  and,  with  as  much  virtue  as  perhaps  ever 
is  the  lot  of  man,  he  fhuddered  at  the  thought 
of  his  diffolution.  His  friends  awakened  the  com¬ 
fortable  reflection  of  a  welL-fpent  life ;  and,,  as 
his  end  drew  near,  they  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of 
feeing  him  compofed,  and  even  chearful,  infomuch 
that  he  was  able,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reftlefs 
nights,  to  make  tranflations  of  Greek  epigrams 
from  the  Anthologia ;  and  to  compofe  a  Latin  epi¬ 
taph  for  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  brother 
Nathaniel.  He  meditated,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
Latin  infcription  to  the  memory  of  Garrick,  but 
his  vigour  was  exhaufled. 

His  love  of  Literature  was  a  paffion  that  ftuck 
to  his  iaft  fand.  Seven  days  before  his  death 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Nichols* 
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“SIR, 

The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton  of  Oxford,  har- 
ing  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I 
fuppofe,  no  man  but  himfelf,  could  affign  all  the 
parts  of  the  Aniient  Univerfal  Hiflory  to  their  pro¬ 
per  authors,  at  the  requell  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
or  myfelf,  gave  the  account  which  I  now  tranfmit  to 
you  in  his  own  hand,  being  willing  that  of  fo  great  & 
work  the  hiflory  fhould  be  known,  and  that  each 
writer  fhould  receive  his  due  proportion  of  praife 
from  pofterity. 

“  I  recommend  to  you  to  preferve  this  fcrap  of 
literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton’ s  own  hand, 
or  to  depofit  it  in  the  Mufeum*,  that  the  veracity  of 
this  account  may  never  be  doubted. 

“  I  am.  Sir, 

“  Your  moll  humble  fervant, 

Dec.  6,  1784.  “  S-AMf  Johnson.1’ 

Mr.  Swinton. 

The  Hiflory  of  the  Carthaginians. 

* - — - - * -  Numidians. 

■ - — - : —  Mauritanians. 

- - - - -  Gsetulians. 

* — : - - — ■ —  Garamantes. 

- Melano  Gtetulians. 

- - - - —  ISligritse. 

— - , —  Cyrenaica. 

- -  Marmarica. 

The 


*  It  is  there  depofited.  J.  N. 
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The  Hiftory  of  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

- — - - — -  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mo'gulsd 

- — : -  Indians. 

- - - - - -  Chinefe. 

— - - Differtation  on  the  peopling  of 

America. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Differtation  on  the  independen¬ 
cy  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Cofmogony,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  hiftory  im¬ 
mediately  following.  By  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  Birth  of  Abraham.  Chiefly  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 
Hiftory  of  the  jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.  By 
Mr.  Pfalmanazar. 

Xenophon’s  Retreat.  By  the  fame; 

Hiftory  of  the  Perfians,  and  the  Conftantinbpo- 
litan  Empire.  By  Dr.  Campbell. 

Hiftory  of  the  Romans.  By  Mr.  Bower  *. 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  Dr.  Johnfon  requefted 
to  fee  Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed 


*  Before  this  authentic  communication,  Mr.  Nichols  had  giv¬ 
en,  in  the  volume  of  the  Magazine  for  1781,  p.  370,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory.  The  propoials  were 
published  Odtober  6,  1729;  and  the  authors  of  .the  firft  feveffi 


volumes  were, 


/ 
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Vol.  I.  Mr.  Sale,  tranflator  of  the  Koran. 

II.  Georae  Pfalmanazar. 

O 

George  Pialmanazar. 

III.  Archibald  Bower. 

Captain  Shelvock. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

IV.  The  fame  as  vol.  III. 

V.  Mr.  Bower. 

YI.  Mr.  Bower. 

Rev.  John  Swinton; 

VII.  Mr.  Swinton. 

Mr.  Bower. 
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rowed  fome  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Magazine, 
with  a  profeffed  intention  to  point  out  the  pieces 
which  he  had  written  in  that  collection.  The  books 
lay  on  the  table,  with  many  leaves  doubled  down, 
and  in  particular  thofe  which  contained  his  fhare  in 
the  Parliamentary  Debates.  Such  was  the  goodnefs 
of  Johnfon’s  heart,  that  he  then  declared,  that 
Cf  thofe  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  his  writings 
“  which  gave  him  any  compunCtion  ;  but  that  at  the 
“  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no  conception  that  he 
“  was  impoling  upon  the  world,  though  they  were 
“  frequently  written  from  very  {lender  materials, 

“  and  often  from  none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of 
cc  his  own  imagination.”  He  added,  “  that  he  ne- 
<c  ver  wrote  any  part  of  his  work  with  equal  velocity. 

“  Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  in  an  hour,”  he 
faid,  “  was  no  uncommon  effort ;  which  was  faf- 
£C  ter  than  moll  perfons  could  have  tranfcribed  that 
“  quantity.  In  one  day  in  particular,  and  that  not 
<c  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages,  more 
“  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote  at  any  other  time, 

“  except  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of  which  forty-eight 
<c  pages  in  oCtavo  were  the  production  of  one  long 
“  day,  including  a  part  of  the  night.” 

In  the  courfe  of  the  converfation,  he  allied,-  whe¬ 
ther  any  of  the  family  of  Faden  the  printer  were 
living.  Being  told  that  the  geographer  near  Char- 
ing-crofs  was  Faden’s  fon,  he  faid,  after  a  fhort 
paufe,  “  I  borrowed  a  guinea  of  his  father  near 
“  thirty  years  ago  ;  be  fo  good  as  to  take  this,  and 
“  pay  it  for  me.” 

Wilhing  to  difcharge  every  duty,  and  every  obli¬ 
gation,  Johnfon  recollected  another  debt  of  ten 
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pounds,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Hamilton  the  printer, '  about  twenty  years  before. 
He  lent  the  money  to  Mr.  Hamilton  at  his  houfe  in 
Bedford  Row,  with  an  apology  for  the  length  of 
time.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan  was  the  bearer 
of  the  meffage,  about  four  or  live  days  before  John- 
fon  breaihed-his  laft. 

Mr.  Saftres  (whom  Dr.  Johnfon  efieemed  and 
mentioned  in  his  will)  entered  the  room  during  his 
illnefs.  Dr.  Johnfon,  as  foon  as  he  faw  him,  ftretch- 
ed  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a  tone  of  lamentation, 
called  out.  Jam  m  oritur  us!  But  the  love  of  life 
was  Rill  an  adlive  principle.  Feeling  himfelf  fwel- 
led  with  the  dropfy,  he  conceived  that,  by  incifions 
in  his  legs,  the  water  might  be  difeharged.  Mr. 
Cruikfhank  apprehended  that  a  mortification  might 
be  the  confequence  ;  but,  to  appeafe  a  diftempered 
fancy,  he  gently  lanced  the  furface.  Johnfon  cried 
out,  “  Deeper,  deeper ;  I  want  length  of  life,  and 
“  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain,  which  I  do  not 
“  value.” 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Reverend  Mr.’  Stra¬ 
han  drew  his  will,  by  which,  after  a  few  legacies, 
the  refidue,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  was  bequeathed  to  Frank,  the  Black  fervant, 
formerly  configned  to  the  teftator  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Bathurfi. 

The  hiftory  of  a  death-bed  is  painful.  Mr.  Stra¬ 
han  informs  us,  that  the  ftrength  of  religion  prevail¬ 
ed  againft  the  infirmity  of  nature  ;  and  his  forebod¬ 
ing  dread  of  the  Divine  Juftice  fubfided  into  a  pious 
trufi  and  humble  hope  of  mercy  at  the  Throne  of 
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Grace.  On  Monday  the  13th  day  of  December 
(the  laft  of  his  exiftence  on  this  fide  the  grave),  the 
defire  of  life  returned  with  all  its  former  vehemence. 
He  ftill  imagined,  that,  by  pun&uring  his  legs  re¬ 
lief  might  be  obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morning  he 
tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  followed.  In 
an  hour  or  two  after,  he  fell  into  a  doze,  and  about 
feven  in  the  evening,  expired  without  a  groan. 

On  the  20th  of  the  month  his  remains,  with  due 
folernnities,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of  his 
friends,  were  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  near 
the  foot  of  Shakfpeare’s  monument,  and  clofe  to  the 
grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Garrick.  The  funeral  fervice 
was  read  by  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor. 

A  black  marble  over  his  grave  has  the  following 
infcription  : 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D„ 
obiit  xiii  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

fEtatis  fine  lxxv. 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  from  an  eminence,  to 
view  the  fcenes  of  life,  and  the  literary  labours  in 
which  Dr.  Johnfon  was  engaged,  we  may  be  able  to 
delineate  the  features  of  the  man,  and  to  form  an 
ellimate  of  his  genius. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Johnfon  Hands  difplayed  in  open 
day  light.  Nothing  remains  undiscovered.  What¬ 
ever  he  faid  is  known ;  and  without  allowing  him 
the  ufual  privilege  of  hazarding  fentiments,  and  ad- 
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vancing  portions,  for  mere  amufement,  or  the  plea- 
fare  of  difcuflion,  Criticifm  has  endeavoured  to  make 
him  anfwerable  for  what,  perhaps,  he  never  feri- 
oufly  thought.  His  diary,  which  has  been  printed, 
difcovers  hill  more.  We  have  before  us  the  very 
heart  of  the  man,  with  all  his  imvard  confcioufnefs. 
And  yet  neither  in  the  open  paths  of  life,  nor  in  his 
fecret  receffes,  has  any  one  vice  been  difcovered. 
We  fee  him  reviewing  every  year  of  his  life,  and 
feverely  cenfuring  himfelf,  for  not  keeping  re- 
folutions,  which  morbid  melancholy,  and  other  bo¬ 
dily  infirmities,  rendered  impracticable.  We  fee 
him  for  every  little  defeCt  impofing  on  himfelf  volun¬ 
tary  penance,  going  through  the  day  with  only  one 
cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and  to  the  laft,  amidfi:  pa- 
roxyfms  and  remiflions  of  illnefs,  forming  plans  of 
fiudy  and  refolutions  to  amend  his  life  *.  Many  of 
his  fcruples  may  be  called  weakneflTes  ;  but  they  are 
the  wreakneffes  of  a  good,  a  pious,  and  moft  excel¬ 
lent  man. 

His  perfon,  it  is  well  known,  wras  large  and  un¬ 
wieldy.  His  nerves  were  affedted  by  that  diforder, 
for  which,  at  two  years  of  age,  he  was  prefented  to 
the  royal  touch.  His  head  fhook,  and  involuntary 
motions  made  it  uncertain  that  his  legs  and  arms 
would,  even  at  a  tea-table,  remain  in  their  proper 
place.  A  perfon  of  Lord  Chefterfield’s  delicacy 
might  in  his  company  be  in  a  fever.  He  would  fome- 
times  of  his  own  accord  do  things  inconfifient  with 
the  efiablifhed  modes  of  behaviour.  Sitting  at  table 
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with  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  who  ex¬ 
erted  herfelf  to  circulate  the  fubfcription  for  Shakf- 
peare,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  and  held  it  clofe  to  his  eye,  wondering  at 
the  delicacy  and  the  whitenefs,  till  with  a  fmile  fh6 
alked.  Will  he  give  it  to  me  again  when  he  has  done 
with  it  ?  The  exteriors  of  politenefs  did  not  belong 
tojohnfon.  Even  that  civility  which  proceeds,  or 
ought  to  proceed,  from  the  mind,  was  fometimes 
violated.  His  morbid  melancholy  had  an  effedt  on 
his  temper  ;  his  palfions  were  irritable ;  and  the 
pride  of  fcience,  as  well  as  of  a  fierce  independent 
fpirit,  inflamed  him  on  fome  occafions  above  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  Though  not  in  the  fhade  of 
academic  bowers,  he  led  a  fcholaflic  life  ;  and  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  decifions  to  his  friends  and  vi- 
fitors  gave  him  a  dictatorial  manner,  which  was 
much  enforced  by  a  voice  naturally  loud,  and  often 
overftretched.  Metaphyfical  difcuflion,  moral  the¬ 
ory,  fyftems  of  religion,  and  anecdotes  of  literature, 
were  his  favourite  topics.  General  hiftory  had  little 
of  his  regard.  Biography  was  his  delight.  The 
proper  Jludy  of  mankind  is  man.  Sooner  than  hear 
of  the  Punic  war,  he  would  be  rude  to  the  perfon 
that  introduced  the  fubjecl. 

Johnfon  was  born  a  logician;  one  of  thofe,  to 
whom  only  books  of  logic  are  faid  to  be  of  ufe.  In 
confequence  of  his  (kill  in  that  art,  he  loved  argu¬ 
mentation.  No  man  thought  more  profoundly,  nor 
with  fuch  acute  difcernment.  A  fallacy  could  not 
(land  before  him  :  it  was  fure  to  be  refuted  by 
firength  of  reafoning,  and  a  precifion  both  in  idea 
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and  expreffion  almoft  unequalled.  When  he  chofe 
by  apt  illuftration  to  place  the  argument  of  his  adver- 
farv  in  a  ludicrous  light,  one  was  almolt  inclined  to 
think  ridicule  the  tejl  of  truth.  He  was  furprifed  to 
be  told,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  with  great 
powers  of  mind,  wit  and  humour  were  his  fhining 
talents.  That  he  often  argued  for  the  fake  of  a  tri¬ 
umph  over  his  adverfary,  cannot  be  diffembled. 
Dr.  Rofe,  of  Chifwick,  has  been  heard  to  tell  of  a 
friend  of  his,  who  thanked  him  for  introducing  him 
to  Dr.  Johnfon,  as  he  had  been  convinced,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  difpute,  that  an  opinion  which  he 
had  embraced  as  a  fettled  truth,  was  no  better  than 
a  vulgar  error.  This  being  reported  to  Johnfon, 
<c  Nay,”  faid  he,  “  do  not  let  him  be  thankful,  for 
{C  he  was  right,  and  I  was  wrong.”  Like  his  uncle 
Andrew,  in  the  ring  at  Smithfield,  Johnfon,  in  a 
circle  of  difputants,  was  determined  neither  to  he 
thrown  nor  conquered.  Notwithflanding  all  his  pie¬ 
ty,  felf-government,  or  the  command  of  his  paffions 
in  converfation,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  among 
his  attainments.  Whenever  he  thought  the  conten¬ 
tion  was  for  fuperiority,  he  has  been  known  to  break 
out  with  violence,  and  even  ferocity.  W  hen  the 
fray  was  over,  he  generally  foftened  into  repent¬ 
ance,  and,  by  conciliating  meafures,  took  care  that 
no  animofity  fhould  be  left  rankling  in  the  bread:  of 
his  antagonift.  Of  this  defect  he  feems  to  have 
been  confcious.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  fays, 
“  Poor  Baretti !  do  not  quarrel  with  him  ;  to  ne- 
“  gle6t  him  a  little  will  be  fufficient.  He  means  on- 
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<c  ly  to  be  frank  and  manly,  and  independent,  and, 
tc  perhaps,  as  you  fay,  a  little  wife.  To  be  frank, 
“  he  thinks,  is  to  be  cynical;  and  to  be  independent, 
“  is  to  be  rude.  Forgive  him,  deareft  lady,  the 
“  rather,  becaufe  of  his  mifbehaviour  I  am  afraid 
“  he  learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  fet  him  hereaf- 
cc  ter  a  better  example.”  For  his  own  intolerant 
and  overbearing  fpirit  he  apologized  by  obferving, 
that  it  had  done  fome  good  ;  obfcenity  and  impiety 
were  repreffed  in  his  company. 

It  was  late  in  life  before  he  had  the  habit  of  mix- 
ing,  otherwife  than  occafionally,  with  polite  compa¬ 
ny.  At  Mr.  Thrale’s  he  faw  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
well-accomplifhed  vifitors.  In  that  fociety  he  began 
to  wear  off  the  rugged  points  of  his  own  chara&er. 
He  faw  the  advantages  of  mutual  civility,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  profit  by  the  models  before  him.  He 
aimed  at  what  has  been  called  by  Swift  the  lejfer  mo¬ 
rals ,  and  by  Cicero  minores  virtutes.  His  endeavour, 
though  new  and  late,  gave  pleafure  to  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Men  were  glad  to  fee  that  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  be  communicative  on  equal  terms  and  recipro¬ 
cal  complacence.  The  time  was  then  expected  when 
fie  was  to  ceafe  being  what  George  Garrick,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  adtor,  called  him  the  firfi;  time  he 
heard  him  converfe,  “  A  tremendous  Compani¬ 
on.”  He  certainly  wifhed  to  be  polite,  and  even 
thought  himfelf  fo ;  but  his  civility  Hill  retained 
fomething  uncouth  and  harlh.  His  maimers  took  a 
milder  tone,  but  the  endeavour  was  too  palpably 
feen.  He  laboured  even  in  trifles.  He  was  a  giant 
gaining  a  fiur chafe  to  lift  a  feather. 
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It  is  obferved  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  in  the 
confines  of  virtue  and  great  qualities  there  are  gene¬ 
rally  vices  of  an  oppofite  nature.  In  Dr.  Johnfon 
not  one  ingredient  can  take  the  name  of  vice.  From 
his  attainments  in  literature  grew  the  pride  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  from  his  powers  of  reafoning,  the  love 
of  deputation  and  the  vain-glory  of  fuperior  vigour. 
His  piety,  in  fome  inftances,  bordered  on  fuperfti- 
tion.  He  was  willing  to  believe  in  pret'ernatural 
agency,  and  thought  it  not  more  ftrange  that  there 
fhould  be  evil  fpirits  than  evil  men.  Even  the  quef- 
tion  about  fecond  fight  held  him  in  fufpence.  “  Se¬ 
cond  Sight,”  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  “  is  a  power 
“  of  feeing  images  imprefTed  on  the  organs  of  fight 
“  by  the  power  of  fancy,  or  on  the  fancy  by  the 
tc  difordered  fpirits  operating  on  the  mind.  It  is 
“  the  faculty  of  feeing  fpeclres  or  vifions,  which 
“  reprefent  an  event  a&ually  palfing  at  a  diftance, 
“  or  likely  to  happen  at  a  future  day.  In  1771,  a 
<c  gentleman,  the  lafi  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  pof- 
“  feflfed  of  this  faculty,  had  a  boat  at  fea  in  a  tem- 
“  pefiuous  night,  and,  being. anxious  for  his  freight, 
“  fuddenly  fiarted  up,  and  faid  his  men  would  be 
“  drowned,  for  he  had  feen  them  pafs  before  him 
«  with  wet  garments  and  dropping  locks.  The  event 
£C  correfponded  with  his  difordered  fancy.  And 
“  thus,”  continues  Mr.  Pennant,  a  diftempered 
tc  imagination,  clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an 
“  impreflion  on  the  fpirits  ;  as  perfons,  reftlefs  and 
“  troubled  with  indignation,  fee  various  forms  and 
cc  figures  while  they  lie  awake  in  bed.”  This  is 
what  Dr.  Johnfon  was  not  willing  to  rejeft.  He 
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wifhed  for  fome  pofttive  proof  of  communications 
with  another  world.  His  benevolence  embraced  the 
whole  race  of  man,  and  yet  was  tinCtured  with  par¬ 
ticular  prejudices.  He  was  pleafed  wiih  the  minif- 
t  ;r  in  the  Ille  of  Sky,  and  loved  him  fo  much  that  he 
began  to  wifh  him  not  a  Prefbyterian.  To  that  bo¬ 
dy  of  Diftenters  his  zeal  for  the  Eftablifhed  Church 
made  him  in  fome  degree  an  adverfary  ;  and  his  at-  * 
tachment  to  a  mixed  and  limited  Monarchy  led  him 
to  declare  open  war  againft  what  he  called  a  fullen 
Republican.  He  would  rather  praife  a  man  of  Ox¬ 
ford  than  of  Cambridge.  He  difliked  a  Whig,  and 
loved  a  Tory.  Thefe  were  the  fhades  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  which  it  has  been  the  bufmefs  of  certain  par¬ 
ty-writers  to  reprefent  in  the  darkeft  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  goodnefs,  confifts  in  a  juft 
conformity  of  our  aClions  to  the  relations  in  which 
we  Hand  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  where  fhall  we  find  a  man  who  has  been, 
or. endeavoured  to  be,  more  diligent  in  the  difcharge 
of  thofe  effential  duties?  His  firft  prayer  was  com- 
pofed  in  1 738  ;  he  continued  thofe  fervent  ejacula¬ 
tions  of  piety  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  his  medita¬ 
tions  we  fee  him  fcrutinizing  himfelf  with  feverity, 
and  aiming  at  perfection  unattainable  by  man.  His 
duty  to  his  neighbour  ponfifted  in  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  a  conftant  aim  at  the  production  of  hap- 
pinefs.  Who  was  more  Sincere  and  fteady  in  his 
friendfhips  ?  It  has  been  faid  that  there  was  no  real 
affeCtion  between  him  and  Garrick.  On  the  part  of 
the  latter,  there  might  be  fome  corrofions  of  jealou- 
ly.  The  character  of  Prospero,  in  the  Rambler, 
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Xo.  2 co,  was,  beyond  all  queftion,  occafioned  by 
Garrick’s  ostentatious  difplay  of  furniture  and  Drei- 
den  china.  It  was  furelv  fair  to  take  from  this  inci¬ 
dent  a  hint  for  a  moral  efifay ;  and,  though  no  more 
was  intended,  Garrick  we  are  told,  remembered  it 
t;  ith  uneaiinefs.  He  was  alfo  hurt  that  his  Lichfield 
friend  did  not  think  fo  highly  of  his  dramatic  art  as 
the  reft  of  the  world.  The  fact  was,  Johnfon  could 
not  fee  the  pahions  as  they  rofe  and  chafed  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  varied  features  of  that  expreflive  face  ; 
and  by  his  own  manner  of  reciting  verfes,  which 
was  wonderfully  imprefiive,  he  plainly  fhewed  that 
he  thought  there  was  too  much  of  artificial  tone  and 
meafured  cadence  in  the  declamation  of  the  theatre. 
The  prefent  writer  well  remembers  being  in  conver- 
fation  with  Dr.  johnfon  near  the  fide  of  the  icenes 
during  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear  :  when  Garrick 
came  off  the  ft  age,  he  faid,  c:  You  two  talk  fo  loud 
“  you  deftroy  all  my  feelings.”  Prithee,”  replied 
johnfon,  cc  do  not  talk  of  feelings.  Punch  has  no 
“  feelings.”  This  feems  to  have  been  his  fettled 
opinion  ;  admirable  as  Garrick’s  imitation  of  nature 
always  was,  Johnfon  thought  it  no  better  than  mere 
mimickrv.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  efteemed  and 
loved  Garrick  ;  that  he  dwelt  with  pleafure  on  his 
praife  ;  and  ufed  to  declare,  that  he  deferred  his 
great  fuccefs,  becaufe  on  all  applications  for  charity 
he  cave  more  than  was  allied.  After  Garrick’s 
death  he  never  talked  of  him  without  a  tear  in  his 
eves.  He  offered,  if  Mrs.  Garrick  would  defire  it 
of  him,  to  be  the  editor  of  his  works  and  the  hifto- 
rian  of  his  life.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  his 
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death-bed  he  thought  of  writing  a  Latin  infcription 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  Numbers  are  ftill  liv¬ 
ing  who  know  thefe  fads,  and  ftill  remember  with 
gratitude  the  friendfhip  which  he  fhewed  to  them 
with  unaltered  affedion  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
humanity  and  generality,  in  proportion  to  his  fien- 
der  income,  were  unbounded.  It  has  been  truly 
faid,  that  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  forrowful, 
found  in  his  houfe  a  fure  retreat.  A  ftrid  adherence 
to  truth  he  conftdered  as  a  facred  obligation,  info- 
much  that,  in  relating  the  moft  minute  anecdote, 
he  tvould  not  allow  himfelf  the  fmalleft  addition  to 
embellifh  his  ftory.  The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  kno-.y 
Dr.  Johnfon  intimately,  obferved,  “  that  he  always 
“  talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath.”  After  a 
long  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  man,  and  an 
attentive  retrofped  to  his  whole  condud,  fuch  is  the 
light  in  which  he  appears  to  the  writer  of  this  effay. 
The  following  lines  of  Horace  may  be  deemed  his 
pidure  in  miniature : 

Iracundior  eft  paulo,  minus  aptus  zcutis 
Naribus  horum  hominum,  rideri  poffit,  eo  quod 
Rufticius  tonfo  togadeduit,  &  male  laxus 
In  pede  calceus  hzeret ;  at  eft  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 
Non  alius  quifquam  ;  at  ti'bi  amicus,  at  ingenium  ingens, 
Inculto  latet  hoc  fub  corpore 

It 

*  Your  friend  is  paffionate,  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  brifk  petulance  of  modern  wit. 

His  hair  ill  cut,  his  robe  that  aukward  flows. 

Or  his  large  fhoes,  to  raillery  expofe 
The  man  you  love  ;  yet  is  he  notpoflefs’d 
Of  virtues,  with  which  very  few  are  blefl  ? 

While  underneath  this  rude  uncouth  difguifs 
A  genius  of  extenfive  knowledge  lies. 

V  Francis’s  Iior.  Book  i.  Sat.  3. 
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It  remains  to  give  a  review  of  Johnfon’s  works  ; 
and  this,  it  is  imagined,  will  not  be  unwelcome  .to 
the  reader. 

Like  Milton  and  Addifon,  he  feems  to  have  been 
fond  of  his  Latin  poetry.  Thole  compofitions  fhew 
that  he  was  an  early  fchclar  ;  but  his  verfes  have  not 
the  graceful  eafe  that  gave  fo  much  fuavity  to  the 
poems  of  Addifon.  The  tranflation  of  the  Mefiiah 
labours  under  two  difadvantages  ;  it  is  firfl:  to  be 
compared  with  Pope’s  inimitable  performance,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Pollio  of  Virgil.  It  may  appear 
trifling  to  remark,  that  he  has  made  the  letter  o,  in 
the  word  Virgo,  long  and  fnort  in  the  fame  line  ; 
Virgo,  Virgo  parit.  But  the  tranflation  has 
great  merit,  and  fome  admirable  lines.  In  the  odes 
there  is  a  fweet  flexibility,  particularly,  To  his  wor¬ 
thy  friend  Dr.  Laurence  ;  on  himfelf  at  the  theatre, 
March  8,  1771  ;  the  Ode  in  the  ifle  of  Sky  ;  and 
that  to  Mrs.  Thrale  from  the  fame  place. 

His  Englilh  poetry  isfuch  as  leaves  room  to  think, 
if  he  had  devoted  himfelf  to  theMufes,  that  he  would 
have  been  the  rival  of  Pope.  His  firfl  production  in 
this  kind  was  London,  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the 
third  fatire  of  Juvenal.  The  vices  of  the  metropolis 
are  placed  in  the  room  of  ancient  manners.  The  au¬ 
thor  had  heated  his  mind  with  the  ardour  of  Juvenal, 
and,  having  the  {kill  to  polilh  his  numbers,  he  be¬ 
came  a  fharp  accufer  of  the  times.  The  Vanity  of 
Ii  uman  W ishes  is  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  fatire 
of  the  fame  author.  Though  it  is  tranflated  by  Dry- 
den,  Johnfon’s  imitation  approaches  neareft  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  original.  The  fiibjeH  is  taken  from  the 
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Alcibiades  of  Plato,  and  has  an  intermixture  ox 
the  ientiments  of  Socrates  concerning  the  object 
of  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Deity.  The  general  pro- 
polition  is,  that  good  and  evil  are  fo  little  underfiooct 
by  mankind,  that  their  wifh.es  when  granted  are  al¬ 
ways  deftruftive.  This  is  exemplified  in  a  variety 
of  inftances,  fuch  as  riches.  Hate-preferment,  elo¬ 
quence,  military  glory,  long  life,  and  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  form  and  beauty.  Juvenal’s  conclufion  is 
worthy  of  a  Chriftian  poet,  and  fuch  a  pen  as  Jonn- 
fon’s.  “  Let  us,”  he  fays,  “  leave  it  to  the  Gods  to 
“  judge  what  is  fitteft  for  us.  Man  is  dearer  to  his 
<£  Creator  than  to  himfelf.  If  we  muft  pray  for  fpe- 
«  cial  favour,  let  it  be  for  a  found  mind  in  a  found 
«  body.  Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we  may 
<c  think  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  all  his  fufferings, 

«  preferable  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  the  foft  repofe  of 
“  Sard anap alus.  This  is  a  blefling  within  the 
“  reach  of  every  man ;  this  we  can  give  ourfelves. 

«  It  is  virtue,  and  virtue  only,  that  can  make  us 
«<  happy.”  In  the  tranflation  the  zeal  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  confpired  with  the  warmth  and  energy  of  the 
poet;  but  Juvenalis  not  eclipfed.  For  the  various 
chara&ers  in  the  original  the  reader  is  pleafed,  in  the 
Englifh  poem,  to  meet  with  Cardinal  Wolfey,  Buck¬ 
ingham  ftabbed  by  Felton,  Lord  Strafford,  Claren¬ 
don,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ;  and  for  Tully  and 
Demofthenes,  Lydiat,  Galileo,  and  Archbifhop 
Laud.  It  is  owing  to  Johnfon’s  delight  in  biogra¬ 
phy  that  the  name  of  Lydiat  is  called  forth  from 
obfcurity.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  ufelefs  to  tell, 
that  Lydiat  was  a  learned  divine  and  mathemati¬ 
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cian  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  century.  Heattack- 
ed  the  dofirine  of  Ariftotle  and  Scaliger,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  fermons  on  the  harmony  of  the  Evange- 
lifts.  With  all  his  merit,  he  lay  in  the  prifon  of 
Bocardo  at  Oxford,  till  Bilhop  Ufher,  Laud,  and 
others,  paid  his  debts.  He  petitioned  Charles  I.  to 
be  fent  to  Ethiopia  to  procure  manufcripts.  Having 
fpoken  in  favour  of  monarchy  and  bifhops,  he  was 
plundered  by  the  Puritans,  and  twice  carried  away  a 
prifoner  from  his  reftory.  He  died  very  poor  in 
1646. 

The  Tragedy  of  Irene  is  founded  on  a  paflage  in 
Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks  ;  an  author  highly 
commended  in  the  Rambler,  No.  122.  An  incident 
in  the  Life  of  Mahomet  the  Great,  firft  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  fable  is  made 
to  move.  The  fubflance  of  the  Rory  is  Ihortly  this. 
In  1453  Mahomet  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople,  and, 
having  reduced  the  place,  became  enamoured  of  a 
fair  Greek,  whole  name  was  Irene.  The  fultan 
invited  her  to  embrace  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and 
to  grace  his  throne.  Enraged  at  this  intended  mar¬ 
riage,  the  Janizaries  formed  a  confpiracy  to  de¬ 
throne  the  emperor.  To  avert  the  impending  dan¬ 
ger,  Mahomet,  in  a  full  affembly  of  the  grandees, 
“  Catching  with  one  hand,”  as  Knolles  relates 
“  it,  “  the  fair  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
“  drawing  his  falchion  with  the  other,  he,  at  one 
«  blow,  firuck  off  her  head,  to  the  great  terror  of 
“  them  all ;  and,  having  fo  done,  faid  unto  them, 
“  Now,  by  this,  judge  whether  your  emperor  is 
“  able  to  bridle  his  affeflions  or  not.”  The  ftory  is 
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fimple,  and  it  remained  for  the  author  to  amplify  it 
with  proper  epil’odes,  and  give  it  complication  and 
variety.  The  cataftrophe  is  changed,  and  horror 
gives  place  to  terror  and  pity.  But,  after  all,  the 
fable  is  cold  and  languid.  There  is  not,  throughout 
the  piece,  a  fingle  fituation  to  excite  curiofity,  and 
raife  a  conflift  of  paffions.  The  di6lion  is  nervous, 
rich,  and  elegant ;  but  fplendid  language,  and  me¬ 
lodious  numbers,  will  make  a  fine  poem,  not  a  tra¬ 
gedy.  The  fentiments  are  beautiful,  always  happily 
exprefled,  but  feldom  appropriated  to  the  character, 
and  generally  too  philofophic.  What  Johnfon  has 
faid  of  the  Tragedy  of  Cato  may  be  applied  to  Irene : 
<c  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama ;  ra- 
“  ther  a  fucceffion  of  juft  fentiments  in  elegant  lan- 
<c  guage,  than  a  reprefentation  of  natural  aftetftions. 
“  Nothing  excites  or  affuages  emotion.  The  events 
<c  are  expelled  without  folicitude,  and  are  remember- 
“  ed  without  joy  or  forrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have 
cc  no  care  ;  we  confider  not  w'hat  they  are  doing, 

nor  what  they  are  Inhering;  we  with  only  to  know 
fC  what  they  have  to  fay.  It  is  unaffe&ing  elegance, 
<c  and  chill  philofophy.”  The  following  fpeech,  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Turk,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  heard 
of  the  Britifti  conftitution,  has  been  often  feledled 
from  the  numberlefs  beauties  with  which  Ire^d 
abounds : 

“  If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports, 

Where  common  laws  reftrain  the  prince  and  fubjedf  ; 

A  happy  land,  where  circulating  pow’r 

Flows  through  each  member  of  th’  embodied  Hate; 

Sure,  not  unconfcious  of  the  mighty  bleffing, 
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Her  grateful  Tons  fhine  bright  with  ev’ry  virtue  ; 

Untainted  with  the  Lust  of  Innovation  ; 

Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  tf  rule, 

Unbroken  as  the  facred  chain  of  Nature, 

That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace.” 

Thefe  are  Britifh  Sentiments.  Above  forty  years 
ago  they  found  an  echo  in  the  bread;  of  applauding 
audiences,  and,  to  this  hour  they  are  the  voice  of 
the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  metaphyfics  and  the 
new  lights  of  certain  politicians,  who  would  gladly 
find  their  private  advantage  in  the  difafiers  of  their 
country  ;  a  race  of  men,  quibus  nulla  ex  honejlo 
Jpes, 

The  Prologue  to  Irene  is  written  with  elegance, 
and,  in  a  peculiar  drain,  fhews  the  literary  pride 
and  lofty  fpirit  of  the  author.  The  Epilogue,  we 
are  told  in  a  late  publication,  was  written  by  Sir 
William  Young.  This  is  anew  difcovery,  but  by 
no  means  probable.  When  the  appendages  to  a 
Dramatic  Performance  are  not  affigned  to  a  friend, 
or  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  perfon  of  fafhion,  they  are 
always  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Play.  It  is  to  be  withed,  however,  that  the  Epi¬ 
logue  in  queflion  could  be  transferred  to  any  other 
writer.  It  is  the  word  Jeu  d’Efprit  that  ever  fell 
from  Johnfon’s  pen. 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in  this 
edition,  fuch  as  miscellaneous  tradls,  and  philologi¬ 
cal  diflertations,  would  lead  beyond  the  intended  li¬ 
mits  of  this  effay.  It  will  fuffice  to  fay,  that  they  are 
the  produifiions  of  a  man  who  never  wanted  deco¬ 
rations  of  language,  and  always  taught  his  reader  to 

think. 
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think.  The  life  of  the  late  king  of  Pruifia,  as  far  as 
it  extends,  is  a  model  of  the  biographical  ftyle.  The 
Review  of  The  Origin  of  Evil  was,  perhaps* 
written  with  afperity ;  but  the  angry  epitaph,  which 
it  provoked  from  Soame  Jenyns,  was  an  ill-timed 
refentment,  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  that  amiable 
author. 

The  Rambler  may  be  conlidered  as  Johnfon’s  great 
work.  It  was  the  balls  of  that  high  reputation  which 
went  on  increafingto  the  end  of  his  days.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  thofe  periodical  effays  was  not,  at  firft, 
equal  to  their  merit.  They  had  not,  like  the  Spec¬ 
tators,  the  art  of  charming  by  variety  ;  and  indeed 
how  could  it  be  expe&ed  ?  The  wits  of  queen  Anne’s 
reign  fent  their  contributions  to  the  Spedlator ;  and 
Johnfon  flood  alone.  A  flage-coach,  fays  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele,  mull  go  forward  on  hated  days,  whether 
there  are  paffengers  or  not.  So  it  was  with  the 
Rambler,  every  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  for  two 
years.  In  this  eolle£lion  Johnfon  is  the  great-moral 
teacher  of  his  countrymen  ;  his  effays  form  a  body 
of  ethics  ;  the  obfervations  on  life  and  manners  are 
acute  and  inhru&ive  ;  and  the  papers,  profeffedly 
critical,  ferve  to  promote  the  caufe  of  literature.  It 
muh,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  a  fettled 
gloom  hangs  over  the  author’s  mind  ;  and  all  the  ef- 
fays,  except  eight  or  ten,  coming  from  the  fame 
fountain  head,  no  wonder  that  they  have  the  raci- 
nefs  of  the  foil  from  which  they  fprung.  Of  this  uni¬ 
formity  Johnfon  was  fenfible.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that 
if  he  had  joined  a  friend  or  two,  who  would  have 
been  able  to  intermix  papers  of  a  fprightly  turn, 
\ot.  i.  h  the 
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the  collection  would  have  been  more  mifcellaneous, 
and,  by  confequence,  more  agreeable  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers.  This  he  ufed  to  illuftrate  by  re¬ 
peating  two  beautiful  ftanzas  from  his  own  Ode  to 
Cave,  or  Sylvanus  Urban  : 

Non  ulla  Mufis  pagina  gratior, 

Quam  qus  feveris  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Texente  nymphis  ferta  Lycoride, 

Rofae  ruborem  fic  viola  adjuvat 
Immifta,  fic  Iris  refulget 
CEthereis  variata  fucis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  pomp  of  diCtion,  which 
has  been  objeded  to  Johnfon,  was  firft  affumed  in 
the  Rambler.  His  Di&ionary  was  going  on  at  the 
fame  time,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  that  work,  as  he 
grew  familiar  with  technical  and  fcholaftic  words, 
he  thought  that  the  bulk  of  his  readers  were  equally 
learned  ;  or  at  leaf!  would  admire  the  fplendour  and 
dignity  of  the  ftyle.  And  yet  it  is  well  known,  that 
he  praifed  in  Cowley  the  eafe  and  unaffeCted  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  thofe  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural  ftyle. 
Dryden,  Tillotfon,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  fol¬ 
lowed.  Addifon,  Swift,  and  Pope,  with  more  cor- 
reCtnefs,  carried  our  language  well  nigh  to  perfecti¬ 
on.  Of  Addifon,  Johnfon  w'as  ufed  to  fay,  He  is 
the  Raphael  of  EJfay  Writers.  How  he  differed  fo 
widely  from  fuch  elegant  models  is  a  problem  not  to 
be  folved,  unlefs  it  be  true  that  he  took  an  early 
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iin£ture  from  the  writers  of  the  laft  century,  parti¬ 
cularly  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Hence  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  his  ftyle,  new  combinations,  fentences  of  an 
unufual  ftru£ture,  and  words  derived  from  the  learn¬ 
ed  languages.  His  own  account  of  the  matter  is, 

“  When  common  words  were  lefs  pleating  to  the 
“  ear,  or  lefs  diftind  in  their  fignification,  1  famili- 
t£  arized  the  terms  of  philofophy,  by  applying  them 
«  to  popular  ideas.”  But  he  forgot  the  obfervation 
of  Dryden  :  If  too  many  foreign  words  are  poured  in 
upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they  were  deftgned,  not  to  affijl 
the  natives,  hut  to  conquer  them.  There  is,  it  mult 
be  admitted,  a  fwell  of  language,  often  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  fentiment ;  but  there  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  a  fullnefs  of  mind,  and  the  thought  feems  to 
expand  with  the  found  of  the  words.  Determined 
to  difcard  colloquial  barbarifms  and  licentious  idi¬ 
oms,  he  forgot  the  elegant  fimplicity  that  diftin- 
guifhes  the  writings  of  Addifon.  He  had  what 
Locke  calls  a  round-about  view  of  his  fubje6t ;  and, 
though  he  was  never  tainted,  like  many  modern 
wits,  with  the  ambition  of  fhining  in  paradox,  he 
may  be  fairly  called  an  Origin  al  Thin  ker.  His 
reading  was  extenfive*  He  treafured  in  his  mind 
whatever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he  added  to  it 
from  his  own  meditation.  He  collected,  qua  recon- 
deret,  auBaque  promeret.  Addifon  was  not  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  thinker.  He  was  horn  to  write,  converfe, 
and  live  with  eafe  ;  and  he  found  an  early  patron  in 
Lord  Somers.  He  depended,  however,  more  upon 
a  fine  tafte,  than  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  His  Latin 
Poetry  fhews,  that  he  relifhed,  with  a  juft  fele&ion, 
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all  the  refined  and  delicate  beauties  of  the  Roman 
claffics  ;  and  when  he  cultivated  his  native  language, 
no  wonder  that  he  formed  that  graceful  ffyle,  which 
has  been  fo  juftly  admired  ;  fimple,  yet  elegant ; 
adorned,  yet  never  over- wrought ;  rich  in  allufion, 
yet  pure  and  peripicuous ;  correct,  without  labour, 
and,  though  fometimes  deficient  in  flrength,  yet 
always  mufical.  His  effays,  in  general,  are  on  the 
furface  of  life;  if  ever  original,  it  was  in  pieces  of 
humour.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  the  Tory 
Fox-hunter,  need  not  to  be  mentioned.  Johnfon 
had  a  fund  of  humour,  but  he  did  not  know  it,  nor 
was  he  w’illing  to  defcend  to  the  familiar  idiom  and 
the  variety  of  di£iion  which  that  mode  of  compofiti- 
on  required.  The  letter,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  12, 
from  a  young  girl  that  wants  a  place,  will  illuffrate 
this  obiervation.  Addifon  pofTeffed  an  unclouded 
imagination,  alive  to  the  firft  objefts  of  nature  and 
of  art.  He  reaches  the  fublime  without  any  apparent 
effort.  When  he  tells  us,  “  If  we  confider  the  fixed 
«  ffars  as  fo  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
tc  them  attended  with  a  different  fet  of  planets  ;  if 
“  we  fiill  difcover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights, 
“  that  are  funk  further  in  thofe  unfathomable  depths 
“  of  sether,  wre  are  loft  in  a  labyrinth  of  funs  and 
“  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence 
«  and  immenfity  of  nature the  eafe,  with  which 
this  p adage  riles  to  unaffeded  grandeur,  is  the 
fecret  charm  that  captivates  the  reader.  Johnfon 
is  always  lofty  ;  he  feems,  to  ufe  Dryden’s  phrafe, 
to  be  o’er-inform’d  with  meaning,  and  his  words  do 
not  appear  to  himfelf  adequate  to  his  conception. 

He 
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He  moves  in  Hate,  and  his  periods  are  always  har¬ 
monious.  His  Oriental  Tales  are  in  the  true  ftyle  of 
Eaftern  magnificence,  and  yet  none  of  them  are  fo 
much  admired  as  the  Vinous  of  Mirza.  In  matters 
of  criticifm,  Johnfon  is  never  the  echo  of  preceding 
writers.  He  thinks  and  decides  for  himfelf.  If  we 
except  the  Effays  on  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination, 
Addifon  cannot  be  called  a  philofophical  critick. 
His  moral  Eifays  are  beautiful  5  but  in  that  province 
nothing  can  exceed  the  Rambler,  though  Johnfon 
ufed  to  fay,  that  theEfifay  on  The  burthens  of  mankind 
(in  the  Spe&ator,  No.  558)  was  the  mofl  exquifite  he 
had  ever  read.  Talking  of  himfelf,  Johnfon  faid, 

“  Topham  Beauclerk  has  wit,  and  every  thing 
f(  comes  from  him  with  eafe ;  but  when  I  fay  a  good 
cc  thing,  I  feem  to  labour.”  When  we  compare  him 
with  Addifon,  the  contrail  is  Hill  llronger.  Addifon 
lends  grace  and  ornament  to  truth  ;  Johnfon  gives  it 
force  and  energy.  Addifon  makes  virtue  amiable  ; 
Johnfon  reprefents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Addifon  in- 
fmuates  himfelf  with  an  air  of  modelly ;  Johnfon 
commands  like  a  di£lator ;  but  a  di&ator  in  his  fplen- 
did  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough.  Addifon  is 
the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  ferenity  talking  to 
Venus ; 

u  Vultu,  quo  coelum  tempeftatefque  ferenat,” 

Johnfon  is  Jupiter  tonans  :  he  darts  his  light¬ 
ning,  and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  caufe  of  virtue 
and  piety.  The  language  feems  to  fall  fhort  of  his 
ideas  \  he  pours  along,  familiarifmg  the  terms  of 

philofophy. 
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pholofophy,  with  bold  inverfions,  and  fonorous  pe-* 
riods  ;  but  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Pope  has  faid 
of  Homer  :  cc  It  is  the  fentiment  that  fwells  and  fills 
“  out  the  aidion,  which  rifes  with  it,  and  forms  it- 
“  felf  about  it ;  like  glafs  in  the  furnace,  which 
“  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  as  the  breath  within 
“  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe,” 

It  is  not  the  defign  of  this  comparifon  to  decide 
between  thofe  two  eminent  writers.  In  matters  of 
tafte  every  reader  will  chufe  for  himfelf.  Johnfon  is 
always  profound,  and  of  courfe  gives  the  fatigue  of 
thinking,  Addifon  charms  while  he  inftruds  ;  and 
writing,  as  he  always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant,  and 
idiomatic  ftyle,  he  may  be  pronounced  the  fafeft 
model  for  imitation. 

The  effays  written  by  Johnfon  in  the  Adventurer 
maybe  called  a  continuation  of  the  Rambler.  The 
Idler,  in  order  to  be  confiftent  with  the  affumed 
charader,  is  written  with  abated  vigour,  in  a  ftyle 
of  eafe  and  unlaboured  elegance.  It  is  the  Odyfiey 
after  the  Iliad.  Intenfe  thinking  would  not  become 
the  Idler.  The  firft  number  prefents  a  well-drawn 
portrait  of  an  Idler,  and  from  that  charader  no  de¬ 
viation  could  be  made.  Accordingly,  Johnfon  for¬ 
gets  his  auftere  manner,  and  plays  us  into  fenfe.  He 
ftill  continues  his  ledures  on  human  life,  but  he  ad¬ 
verts  to  common  occurrences,  and  is  often  content 
with  the  topic  of  the  day.  An  advertifement  in  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  volume  informs  us,  that  twelve 
entire  Effays  were,  a  contribution  from  different 
hands.  One  of  thefe,  No.  33,  is  the  journal  of  a 
Senior  Fellow  at  Cambridge,  but,  as  Johnfon,  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  himfelf  an  original  thinker,  always  revolted 
from  fervile  imitation,  he  has  printed  the  piece, 
with  an  apology,  importing  that  the  journal  of  a  ci¬ 
tizen  in  the  Spectator  almoft  precluded  the  attempt 
of  any  fubfequent  writer.  This  account  of  the  Idler 
may  be  clofed,  after  obferving,  that  the  author’s 
mother  being  buried  on  the  23d  of  January  1759, 
there  is  an  admirable  paper,  occafioned  by  that 
event,  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  the  fame  month. 
No.  41.  The  reader,  if  he  pleafes,  may  compare  it 
with  another  fine  paper  in  the  Rambler,  No.  54,  on 
the  conviction  that  rallies  on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of 
a  dying  friend, 

“  RaflTelas,”  fays  Sir  John  Hawkins,  “  is  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  our  language  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  ;  it 
is  written  in  a  ftyle  refined  to  a  degree  of  immacujate 
purity,  and  difplays  the  whole  force  of  turgid  elo¬ 
quence.”  One  cannot  but  fmile  at  this  encomium. 
Ralfelas  is  undoubtedly  both  elegant  and  fublime. 
It  is  a  view  of  human  life,  difplayed,  it  mull  be 
owned,  in  gloomy  colours.  The  author’s  natural 
melancholy,  depreflfed,  at  the  time,  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  diffolution  of  his  mother,  darkened  the 
picture.  A  tale,  that  Ihould  keep  curiofity  awake 
by  the  artifice  of  unexpected  incidents,  was  not  the 
defign  of  a  mind  pregnant  with  better  things.  He, 
who  reads  the  heads  of  the  chapters,  will  find,  that 
it  is  not  a  courfe  of  adventures  that  invites  him  for¬ 
ward,  but  a  difcuffion  of  interefting  quefiions  ;  Re¬ 
flections  on  Human  Life  ;  the  Hiftory  of  Imlac,  the 
Man  of  Learning  ;  a  Differtation  upon  Poetry  :  the 
Character  of  a  wife  and  happy  Man,  who  difcourfes 

with 
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with  energy  on  the  government  of  the  paffions,  and 
on  a  hidden,  when  Death  deprives  him  of  his  daugh-. 
ter,  forgets  all  his  maxims  of  wifdom  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  that  adorned  them,  yielding  to  the  ftroke  of 
affliction  with  all  the  vehemence  of  the  bittereft  an- 
guifh.  It  is  by  pictures  of  life,  and  profound  moral 
refledlion,  that  ex  oedlation  is  engaged  and  gratified 
throughout  the  work.  The  hiftory  of  the  Mad 
Ahronomer,  who  imagines  that,  for  five  years,  he 
poffefied  the  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  that  the 
lun  palled  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  his  direction,  re- 
prefents  in  {hiking  colours  the  fad  efi'edts  of  a  diftem- 
pered  imagination.  It  becomes  the  more  attesting, 
when  we  recoiled!  that  it  proceeds  from  one,  who 
lived  in  fear  of  the  fame  dreadful  vilitadon  ;  from 
one  who  fays  emphatically,  “  Of  the  uncertainties 
*c  in  our  prelent  fiate,  the  moft  dreadful  and  alarm- 
<c  ing  is  the  uncertain  continuance  of  reafon.”  The 
enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  madnefs,  and  the  danger, 
rous  prevalence  of  imagination,  till,  in  time,  forne 
particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  the  attention,  and  the 
mind  recurs  confiantly  to  the  favourite  conception, 
is  carried  on  in  a  firain  of  acute  obfervation  ;  but  it 
leaves  us  room  to  think,  that  the  author  was  tran- 
feribing  from  his  own  apprehenfions.  The  difeourfe 
on  the  nature  of  the  foul  gives  us  all  that  philofophy 
knows,  not  without  a  tinclure  of  fuperfiition.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  vanity  of  human  purfuits  was 
about  the  fame  time,  the  fubjed!  that  employed  both 
Johnfon  and  Voltaire  ;  but  Candide  is  the  work  of  a 
lively  imagination,  and  Rafielas,  with  all  its  fp!en-> 
dour  of  eloquence,  exhibits  a  gloomy  pidture.  It 

fhouldj 
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Lhould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  world 
,has  known  the  weeping  as  well  as  the  laugh¬ 
ing  philofopher. 

The  Di&ionary  does  not  properly  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  effay,  The  preface,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  in  this  edition.  He  who  reads 
the  clofe  of  it,  without  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  pathetic  and  lublime,  muff  have  more  in- 
fenfibility  in  his  compofition  than  ufually  falls  to 
the  fhare  of  man,  The  work  itlelf,  though  in 
fome  inftances  abufe  has  been  loud,  and  in  others 
malice  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  its  fame, 
ftill  remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of  Englifh  Lite¬ 
rature. 

Though  ftorms  and  tempefts  thunder  on  its  brow. 

And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 

It  Hands  unmov'd,  and  glories  in  its  height. 

That  Johnfon  W’as  eminently  qualified  for  the 
office  of  a  commentator  on  Shakfpeare,  no  man 
can  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  office  which  he  never 
cordially  embraced.  The  publick  expected  more 
than  he  had  diligence  to  perform  ;  and  yet  his  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  the  ground  on  which  every  fubfe- 
quent  commentator  has  chofe  to  build.  One  note, 
for  its  fingujarity,  may  be  thought  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  in  this  place,  Hamlet  fays.  For  if  the  fun  breed 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog ,  being  a  God-kijfmg  carrion . 
In  this  Warburton  difcovered  the  origin  of  evil, 
Hamlet,  he  fays,  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
fentence;  but  the  learned  commentator  knows 
what  he  was  going  to  fay,  and,  beinp-  unwilling 

to 
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to  keep  the  fecret,  he  goes  on  in  a  train  of  phi- 
lofophical  reafoning  that  leaves  the  reader  in  afto- 
nifhment.  Johnfon,  with  true  piety,  adopts  the 
fanciful  hypothefis,  declaring  it  to  be  a  noble 
emendation,  which  almoft  fets  the  critic  on  a  level 
with  the  author.  The  general  obfervations  at  the 
end  of  the  feveral  plays,  and  the  preface,  will  be 
found  in  this  edition.  The  former,  with  great 
elegance  and  precifion,  give  a  fummary  view  of 
each  drama.  The  preface  is  a  trad  of  great  erudi¬ 
tion  and  philofophical  criticifm. 

johnfon’s  political  pamphlets,  whatever  wras  his 
motive  for  writing  them,  whether  gratitude  for 
his  penfion,  or  the  folicitation  of  men  in  power^ 
did  not  fupport  the  caufe  for  which  they  were 
undertaken.  They  are  written  in  a  ftyle  truly 
harmonious,  and  with  his  ufual  dignity  of  language. 
When  it  is  faid  that  he  advanced  pofitions  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  party  may  be  fufpeded.  It  is,  perhaps, 
true  that  in  the  clamour  raifed  throughout  the 
kingdom  J  ohnfon  over-heated  his  mind  ;  but  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  he  was 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  littlenels  of  fpirit  that  might 
incline  him  to  advance  what  he  did  not  think  and 
firmly  believe.  In  the  Falfe  Alarm,  though  many 
of  the  moil  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom  concurred 
in  petitions  to  the  throne,  yet  Johnfon,  having 
well  furveyed  the  mafs  of  the  people,  has  given,, 
with  great  humour  and  no  lefs  truth,  what  may  be 
called,  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  a  re- 
monf  ranee.  On  the  fubjed  of  Falkland’s  iflands, 
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the  fine  dilfuafive  from  too  hafiily  involving  the 
world  in  the  calamities  of  war,  mull  extort  ap- 
plaufe  even  from  the  party  that  wi fired,  at  that  time, 
for  fcenes  of  tumult  and  commotion.  It  was  in 
the  fame  pamphlet  that  Johnfon  ofiered  battle  to 
Junius;  a  writer,  who,  by  the  uncommon  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  ftyle,  charmed  every  reader,  though 
his  objecl  rvas  to  inflame  the  nation  in  favour  of 
a  fadlion.  Junius  fought  in  the  dark;  he  faw  his 
enemy  and  had  his  full  blow,  while  he  himfelf  re¬ 
mained  fafe  in  obfcurity.  But  let  us  not,  laid 
Johnfon,  miftake  the  venom  of  the  Ihaft  for  the 
vigour  of  the  bow.  The  keen  invedlive  whicn  he 

o 

publifhed  on  that  occafion,  promifed  a  paper  war 
between  two  combatants,  who  knew  the  ufe  of 
their  weapons.  A  battle  between  them  was  as  ea¬ 
gerly  expedied  as  between  Mendoza  and  Big  Ben. 
ButJ  unius,  whatever  was  his  reafon,  never  returned 
to  the  field.  He  laid  down  his  arms,  and  has,  ever 
fince,  remained  as  fecret  as  the  man  in  the 
mask  in  Voltaire’s  Hiftory. 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides  or 
Weftern  Ifles  of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  luch  as 
fhall  hereafter  relate  their  travels.  The  author  did 
not  vifit  that  part  of  the  world  in  the  charadter  of 
an  Antiquary,  to  amufe  us  with  wonders  taken  from 
the  dark  and  fabulous  ages  ;  nor  as  a  Mathemati¬ 
cian,  to  meafure  a  degree,  and  fettle  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  feveral  iflands.  Thofe,  who 
expedied  fuch  information,  expedied  what  wras 
never  intended.  In  every  work  regard  the  writer’s 
end.  Johnfon  went  to  fee  men  and  manners,  modes 

of 
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of  life,  and  the  progrefs  of  civilization.  His  re¬ 
marks  are  fo  artfully  blended  with  the  rapidity  and 
elegance  of  his  narrative,  that  the  reader  is  in¬ 
clined  to  wifh,  as  johnfon  did  with  regard  to  Gray, 
that  to  travel,  and.  to  tell  his  travels ,  had  been  more 
of  his  employment . 

As  to  Johnfon’s  Parliamentary  Debates,  nothing 
with  propriety  can  be  faid  in  this  place.  They 
are  colle&ed  in  two  volumes  by  Mr,  Stockdale, 
and  the  flow  of  eloquence  which  runs  through  the 
feveral  fpeeches  is  fufficiently  known. 

It  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  mention  two  more  vo¬ 
lumes,  which  may  form  a  proper  fupplement  to 
this  edition.  They  contain  a  fet  of  Sermons  left 
for  publication  by  John  Taylor,  LL.D.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hayes,  who  ufhered  thefe  Difcourfes  into  the 
world,  has  not  given  them  as  the  compofition  of 
Dr.  Taylor.  All  he  could  fay  for  his  departed 
friend  was,  that  he  left  them  in  filence  among  his 
papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew  them  to  be  the  produ&ion 
of  a  fuperior  mind  ;  and  the  writer  of  thefe  Me¬ 
moirs  owes  it  to  the  candour  of  that  elegant  fcholar, 
that  he  is  now  warranted  to  give  an  additional  proof 
of  Johnfon’s  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  piety,  and  every 
moral  duty.  The  laft  difcourfe  in  the  collection  was 
intended  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Taylor  at  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  Johnfon’s  wife  ;  but  that  Reverend  gentle¬ 
man  declined  the  office,  becaufe,  as  he  told  Mr. 
Hayes,  the  praife  of  the  deceafed  was  too  much  am¬ 
plified.  He,  who  reads  the  piece,  will  find  it  a 
beautiful  moral  leflfon,  written  with  temper,  and  no 
where  overcharged  with  ambitious  ornaments.  The 

reft 
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reft  of  the  Difcourfes  were  the  fund,  which  Dr. 
Taylor,  from  time  to  time,  carried  with  him  to  his 
pulpit.  He  had  the  largest  Bull*  in  England, 
and  fome  of  the  bell  Sermons. 

We  come  now  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a  work 
undertaken  at  the  age  of  feventy,  yet  the  mod  bril¬ 
liant,  and  certainly  the  mod  popular  of  all  our 
Author’s  writings.  For  this  performance  he  need¬ 
ed  little  preparation.  Attentive  always  to  the  hif- 
tory  of  letters,  and  by  his  own  natural  bias  fond  of 
Biography,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  embrace 
the  propofition  of  the  Bookfellers.  He  was  verfed 
in  the  whole  body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  and  his  rules 
of  criticifm  were  fettled  with  precifion.  The  dif- 
fertation,  in  the  Life  of  Cowley,  on  the  metaphyfi- 
cal  Poets  of  the  lad  century,  has  the  attra£lion  of 
novelty  as  well  as  found  obfervation.  The  writers, 
who  followed  Dr.  Donne,  went  in  qued  of  fome- 
thing  better  than  truth  and  nature.  As  Sancho 
fays  in  Don  Quixotte,  they  wanted  better  bread 
than  is  made  with  wheat.  They  took  pains  to 
bewilder  themfelves,  and  were  ingenious  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  err.  In  Johnfon’s  review  of 
Cowley’s  works,  falfe  wit  is  detected  in  all  its 
fhapes,  and  the  Gothic  tade  for  glittering  conceits, 
and  far-fetched  alludons,  is  exploded,  never,  it  is 
hoped,  to  revive  again. 

An  author,  who  has  publifhed  his  obfervations 
on  the  Life  and  W ritings  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  fpeaking 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  fays,  “  Thefe  compofiti- 

“  ons, 

*  Sesrjohnfon’s  Letters  from  Afhbourne  in  Vol.  VI.  of  this 
edition. 
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c:  ons,  abounding  in  ftrong  and  acute  remark,  and 
“  with  many  fine  and  even  fub'lime  paffages,  have 
<c  unquefiionably  great  merit ;  but  if  they  be  re- 
<c  garded  merely  as  containing  narrations  of  the 
<c  Lives,  delineations  of  the  charaders,  and  ftric- 
“  tures  of  the  feveral  authors,  they  are  far  from 
“  being  always  to  be  depended  on.”  He  adds, 
tc  The  charaders  are  fometimes  partial,  and  there 
“  isfometimes  too  much  malignity  of  mifre- 
“  prefentation,  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  joined 
tc  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  erroneous  criticifm.” 
The  feveral  claufes  of  this  cenfure  deferve  to  be  an- 
fwered  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  this  effay  will  permit. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  fads  are  related  upon  the 
beft  intelligence,  and  the  beft  vouchers  that  could 
be  gleaned,  after  a  great  lapfe  of  time.  Probability 
was  to  be  inferred  from  fuch  materials  as  could  be 
procured,  and  no  man  better  underfiood  the  nature 
of  hiftcrical  evidence  than  Dr.  Johnfon  ;  no  man 
was  more  religioufly  an  obferver  of  truth.  If  his 
Hiftory  is  any  where  defedive,  it  mull  be  imputed 
to  the  want  of  better  information,  and  the  errors  of 
uncertain  tradition. 

Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  flimae  perfibitur  aura. 

If  the  ftridures  on  the  works  of  the  various  authors 
are  not  always  latisfadory,  and  if  erroneous  criti¬ 
cifm  may  fometimes  be  fufpeded,  who  can  hope  that 
in  matters  of  tafte  ail  fiiali  agree  ?  The  infiances  in 
which  the  public  mind  has  differed  from  the  pofitions 
advanced  by  the  author,  are  few  in  number.  It  has 
been  laid,  that  jufiice  has  not  been  done  to  Swift ; 
that  Gay  and  Prior  are  undervalued  ;  and  that  Gray 

has 
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has  been  harfhly  treated.  This  charge,  perhaps, 
ought  not  to  be  difputed.  Johnfon,  it  is  well  known, 
had  conceived  a  prejudice  againfl  Swift.  His  friends 
trembled  for  him  when  he  was  writing  that  life,  but 
were  pleafed,  at  laft,  to  fee  it  executed  with  temper 
and  moderation.  As  to  Prior,  it  is  probable  that  he 
gave  his  real  opinion,  but  an  opinion  that  will  not 
be  adopted  by  men  of  lively  fancy.  With  regard 
to  Gray,  when  he  condemns  the  apoflrophe,  in 
which  Father  Thames  is  defired  to  tell  who  drives 
the  hoop,  or  toffes  the  ball,  and  then  adds,  that 
Father  Thames  had  no  better  means  of  knowing 
than  himfelf ;  when  he  compares  the  abrupt  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  firfl  ftanza  of  the  bard  to  the  ballad  of 
Johnny  Armstrong,  “  Is  there  ever  a  man  in 
all  Scotland there  are,  perhaps,  few  friends  of 
Johnfon,  who  would  not  wifh  to  blot  out  both  the 
paffages.  It  may  be  quefrioned  whether  the  re¬ 
marks  on  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man  can  be  received  with¬ 
out  great  caution.  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  Croufaz,  a  profeffor  in  Switzerland,  eminent 
for  his  Treatife  of  Logic,  Parted  up  a  profeffed 
enemy  to  that  poem.  Johnfon  fays,  “  his  mind  was 
“  one  of  thofe,  in  which  philofophy  and  piety  are 
“  happily  united.  He  looked  with  diftruft  upon  all 
“  metaphyfical  fyflems  of  theology,  and  was  per- 
“  fuaded,  that  the  pofitions  of  Pope  were  intended 
“  to  draw  mankind  away  from  Revelation,  and  to 
“  reprefent  the  whole  courfe  of  things  as  a  neceffa- 
“  ry  concatenation  of  in  difloluble  fatality.”  This 
is  not  the  place  for  a  controverfy  about  the  Leibnit- 
zian  fyftem.  Warburton,  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  large  and  comprehenfive  mind,  pubiifhed  a  Vin¬ 
dication 
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dication  of  Pope;  and  yet  Johnfon  fays,  that,  t£  in 
££  many  pafiages  a  religious  eye  may  eafily  difcover 
“  exprelfions  not  very  favourable  to  morals,  or  to 
“  liberty.”  This  fentence  is  fevere,  and,  perhaps, 
dogmatical.  Croufaz  wrote  an  Examen  of  The 
Essay  on  Man,  and  afterwards  a  Commentary  on 
every  remarkable  paifage  ;  and  though  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  tranflated  the  fo¬ 
reign  Critic,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Johnfon  encou¬ 
raged  the  work,  and,  perhaps,  imbibed  thofe  early 
prejudices  which  adhered  to  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Ide  fhuddered  at  the  idea  of  irreligion.  Hence 
we  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  “  Never  were  pe- 
“  nury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo 
££  happily  difguifed  ;  Pope,  in  the  chair  of  wifdom, 
££  tells  much  that  every  man  knows,  and  much 
££  that  he  did  not  know  himfelf ;  and  gives  us  com- 
££  fort  in  the  polition,  that  though  man  $  a  fool ,  yet 
££  God  is  wife ;  that  human  advantages  are  unfta- 
“  ble  ;  that  our  true  honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great 
tc  part,  but  to  aft  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our 
£t  own,  and  that  happinefs  is  always  in  our  power. 
££  The  reader,  when  he  meets  all  this  in  its  new 
££  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and 
££  his  nurfe.”  But  may  it  not  be  faid,  that  every 
fyftem  of  ethics  mull  or  ought  to  terminate  in  plain 
and  general  maxims  for  the  ule  ol  lile  ?  and,  though 
in  fuch  axioms  no  difeovery  is  made,  does  not  the 
beauty  of  the  moral  theory  conhfl  in  the  premiles, 
and  the  chain  of  realoning  that  leads  to  the  conclu- 
fion?  May  not  truth,  as  Johnfon  himfelf  fays,  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate 
images?  Pope’s doftrine  about  the  ruling  pafiion  does 

not 
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H.ot  feem  to  be  refuted,  though  it  is  called,  in  harlh 
terms,  pernicious  as  well  as  falfe,  tending  to  eftablifh. 
a  kind  of  moral  predeftination,  or  over-ruling  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  cannot  be  refilled.  But  Johnfon  was 
too  eafily  alarmed  in  the  caufe  of  religion.  Organiz¬ 
ed  as  the  human  race  is,  individuals  have  different 
inlets  of  perception,  different  powers  of  mind,  and 
different  fenfations  of  pleafure  and  pain. 

All  fpread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike. 

On  different  fenfes  different  objects  ftrike; 

Hence  different  paffions  more  or  lefs  inflame. 

As  ftrong  or  weak  the  organs  of  the  frame. 

And  hence  one  mafter-pallion  in  the  breaft, 

Like  Aaron’s  ferpent  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

Brumoy  fays,  Pafcal  from  his  infancy  felt  himfelf  a 
geometrician  ;  and  Vandyke,  in  like  manner,  was 
a  painter.  Shakfpeare,  who  of  all  poets  had  the 
deepeft  infight  into  human  nature,  was  aware  of  a 
prevailing  bias  in  the  operations  of  every  mind.  By 
him  we  are  told,  “  Majlerlefs  paflion  f  ways  us  to  the 
“  mood  of  what  it  likes  or  loatlis .” 

It  remains  to  enquire,  whether  in  the  lives  before 
tis  the  chara&ers  are  partial,  and  too  often  drawn 
with  malignity  of  mifreprefentation.  To  prove  this 
it  is  alledged,  that  Johnfon  has  mifreprefented  the 
circumftances  relative  to  the  tranflation  of  the  firft 
Iliad,  and  malicioufly  aferibed  that  performance  to 
Addifon,  inllead  of  Tickell,  with  too  much  reliance 
on  the  teliimony  of  Pope,  taken  from  the  account  in 
the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Spence.  Fora  refutation  of 
the  fallacy  imputed  to  Addifon,  we  are  referred  to 
a  note  in  the  Biographla  Britannic  a,  written  by  the 
Vol.  I.  i  late 
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late  "judge  Blackjlom,  who,  it  is  faid,  examined  the 
whole  matter  with  accuracy,  and  found  that  the  hrft 
regular  flatement  of  the  aecufation  againft  Addifon 
was  publifhed  by  Ruffhead  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  from 
the  materials  which  he  received  from  Dr.  Vf  arbur- 
ton.  But,  with  all  due  reference  to  the  learned 
Judge,  whofe  talents  deferve  all  praife,  this  account 
is  by  no  means  accurate. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  dedication  of  the  Comer 
dv  of  the  Drummer  to  Mr.  Congreve,  gave  the  firft 
inf  edit  into  that  bufinefs.  He  fays,  in  a  ftyle  of 
anger  and  refentment,  “  If  that  gentleman  (Mr. 
<c  Ticker)  thinks  himfelf  injured,  I  will  allow  I 
<c  have  wronged  him  upon  this  iflue,  that  (if  the 
t:  reputed  tranf  ator  of  the  firft  book  of  Homer  fhall 
<c  pieafe  to  give  us  another  book)  there  fhall  appear 
t£  a  o.her  good  judge  in  poetry,  befdes  Mr.Alex- 
<c  anderPope,  who  fhall  like  it.”  The  authority  of 
Steele  outweighs  all  opinions  founded  on  vain  con¬ 
jecture,  and,  indeed,  feems  to  be  decifve,  fmee  we 
do  not  find  that  Tickell,  though  warmly  preffed, 
thought  proper  to  vindicate  himfelf. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnfon’s  malignity,  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Milton.  To  enforce  this  charge,  has 
wearied  fophifiry,  and  exhaufted  the  invention  of  a 
party.  What  they  cannot  deny,  they  palliate  ;  what 
they  cannot  prove,  they  fay  is  probable.  But  why 
all  this  rage  againft  Dr.  Johnfon  ?  Addifon,  before 
him,  had  faid  of  Milton  ; 

Oh  !  had  the  Poet  ne’er  prophan’d  his  pen, 

To  varnifh  o’er  the  guilt  of  faithlefs  men  1 

And 
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And  had  not  Johnfon  an  equal  right  to  avow  his 
ientiments  ?  Do  his  enemies  claim  a  privilege  to 
abufe  whatever  is  valuable  to  Englifhmen,  either  in 
Church  or  State,  and  mud:  the  liberty  of  unlicens¬ 
ed  printing  be  denied  to  the  friends  of  the  Britifh 
confritution  ? 

It  is  unnecefifary  to  purfue  the  argument  through 
all  its  artifices,  fince,  difmantled  of  ornament  and 
feducing  language,  the  plain  truth  may  be  dated  in 
a  narrow  compafs.  Johnfon  knew  that  Milton  was  a 
republican  ;  he  fays,  “  an  acrimonious,  and  furiy 
“  republican,  for  which  it  is  not  known  that  he 
“  gave  any  better  reafon,  than  that  a  popular  go- 
“  vernment  was  the  mod  frugal ;  for  the  trappings 
“  of  a  monarchy  w'ould  fet  up  an  ordinary  comrnon- 
“  wealth.”  Johnfon  knew  that  Milton  talked  aloud 
of  the  danger  of  readmitting  kingship  in 
this  nation  ;  and  when  Milton  adds,  “  that  a  corm 
“  monwealth  was  commended,  or  rather  enjoined, 
“  by  our  Saviour  himfelf  to  all  Chridians,  not  with- 
“  out  a  remarkable  difallowance,  and  the  brand  of 
“  Gentilifm  upon  kingship,”  Johnfon  thought 
him  no  better  than  a  wild  enthufiad.  He  knew,*  as 
well  as  Milton,  “  that  the  happinefs  of  a  nation 
“  mud  needs  be  firmed  and  certained  in  a  full  and 

free  council  of  their  own  electing,  where  no 
“  fingle  perfon,  but  reafon  only  fways;”  but  the 
example  of  all  the  republics,  recorded  in  tfie  annals 
of  mankind,  gave  him  no  room  to  hope  that  reason 
only  would  be  heard.  He  knew  that  the  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government,  having  little  or  no  com¬ 
plication,  and  no  confonance  of  parts  by  a  nice  me- 
ehanifm  forming  a  regular  whole,  was  too  fimple  to 
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be  beautiful  even  in  theory.  In  praflice  it,  perhaps, 
never  exifted.  In  its  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  at 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  it  was  a  conftant 
fe-ene  of  tumult  and  commotion.  From  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  a  wild  democracy,  the  progrefs  has  ever 
been  to  the  dominion  of  an  ariftocracy;  and  the 
■word  ariftocracy  fatally  includes  the  boldeft  and 
moft  turbulent  citizens,  who  rife  by  their  crimes, 
and  call  themfelves  the  beft  men  in  the  State.  By 
intrigue,  by  cabal,  and  faction,  a  pernicious  oligarchy 
is  lure  to  fucceed,  and  end  at  laft  in  the  tyranny  of 
a  fingle  ruler.  Tacitus,  the  great  mafter  of  politi¬ 
cal  wifdom,  faw,  under  the  mixed  authority  of 
king,  nobles,  and  people,  a  better  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  Milton’s  boafted  republic ;  and  what 
Tacitus  admired  in  theory,  but  defpaired  of  enjoy¬ 
ing-,  johnfon  faw  eftablifhed  in  this  country.  He 
knew  that  it  had  been  overturned  by  the  rage  of 
frantic  men  ;  but  he  knew  that,  after  the  iron  rod 
of  Cromwell’s  ufurpation,  the  conftitution  was  once 
more  reftored  to  its  firft  principles.  Monarchy 
was  eftablifhed,  and  this  country  was  regenerated. 
It  was  regenerated  a  fecond  time  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  :  the  rights  of  men  were  then  defined,  and  the 
bleffings  of  good  order  and  civil  liberty  have  been 
ever  fince  difiufed  through  the  whole  community. 

The  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety  were  what 
Dr.  Johnfon  had  at  heart.  He  knew  that  Milton 
called  his  Defence  of  the  Regicides,  a  defence  of 
the  people  of  England,  but,  however  glofied  and 
varaiftied,  he  thought  it  an  apology  for  murder. 
Had  the  men,  who,  under  a  fhew  of  liberty,  brought 
their  king  to  the  fcaffold,  proved  by  their  fubfe- 
quent  condufl,  that  the  public  good  infpired  their 

actions. 
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aftions,  the  end  might  have  given  fome  fanftion  to 
the  means ;  but  ufurpation  and  flavery  followed. 
Milton  undertook  the  office  of  fecretary  under  the 
defpotic  power  of  Cromwell,  offering  the  incenfe 
of  adulation  to  his  mafler,  with  the  titles  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  public  Councils ,  the  Leader  of  tinconquered 
Armies ,  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Milton  declared, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  nothing  is  more  pleafing  to 
God,  or  more  agreeable  to  reafon ,  than  that  the  high- 
eji  mind  Jhould  have  the  fovereign  power.  In  this 
drain  of  fervile  flattery  Milton  gives  us  the  right 
divine  of  tyrants.  But  it  feems,  in  the  fame  piece, 
he  exhorts  Cromwell  “  not  to  defert  thofe  great 
<c  principles  of  liberty  which  he  had  profeflfed  to 
“  efpoufe  ;  for  it  would  be  a  grievous  enormity, 
<e  if,  after  having  fuccefsfully  oppofed  tyranny,  he 
**  fhould  himfelf  aft  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  and  be- 
<c  tray  the  caufe  that  he  had  defended.”  This 
defertion  of  every  honed  principle  the  advocate  for 
liberty  lived  to  fee.  Cromwell  afted  the  tyrant ; 
and,  wuth  vile  hypocrily,  told  the  people,  that  he 
had  confnlted  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  would  have 
it  fo.  Milton  took  an  under  part  in  the  tragedy. 
Did  that  become  the  defender  of  the  people  of 
England  ?  Brutus  faw  his  country  enflaved  :  he 
druck  the  blow  for  freedom,  and  he  died  with  ho¬ 
nour  in  the  caufe.  Had  he  lived  to  be  fecretary  un¬ 
der  Tiberius,  wrhat  would  now  be  faid  of  his  me¬ 
mory  ? 

But  dill,  it  feems,  the  proditution  with  which 
Milton  is  charged,  linee  it  cannot  be  defended,  is 
to  be  retorted  on  the  charafter  of  Johnfon.  For 
this  purpofe  a  book  has  been  publifhed,  called 
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Remarks  on  Dr.  Johnfcn’s  Life  of  Milton,  to  which 
are  added  Milton  s  Traflaie  of  Education,  and  Areo - 
pagitica.  In  this  laboured  trail  we  are  told, 
“  There  is  one  performance  afcribed  to  the  pen 
“  of  the  Doilor,  where  the  profdtution  is  of  fo 
“  fmgular  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
“  feleil  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of  the  moun- 
£C  tainous  heap  of  conjectural  caufes  of  human 
“  paffions,  or  human  caprice.  It  is  the  fpeech  of 
“  the  late  unhappy  Dr.  William  Dodd,  when  he  was 
<c  about  to  hear  the  fentence  of  the  law  pronounced 
“  upon  him,  in  confequence  of  an  indiilment  for 
«  forgery.  The  voice  of  the  publick  has  given  the 
“  honour  of  manufacturing  this  fpeech  to  Dr.  John- 
“  fon  ;  and  the  ftyle  and  configuration  of  the  fpeech 
“  itfelf  confirm  the  imputation.  But  it  is  hardly 
“  poffible  to  divine  what  could  be  his  motive  for  ae- 
“  cepting  the  office.  A  man,  to  exprefs  the  pre- 
“  cile  fcate  of  mind  of  another,  about  to  be  deftined 
“  to  an  ignominous  death  for  a  capital  crime,  ffiould, 
«  one  would  imagine,  have  fome  confcioufnefs,  that 
“  he  himfelf  had  incurred  fome  guilt  of  the  fame 
“  kind.”  In  all  the  fchools  of  fophiftry  is  there 
to  be  found  fo  vile  an  argument  ?  In  the  purlieus 
of  Grub-fireet  is  there  fuch  another  mouthfull  of 
dirt  ?  In  the  whole  quiver  of  Malice  is  there  fo 
envenomed  a  fhaft  ? 

After  this  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain  clafs  of 
men  will  talk  no  more  of  Johnfon’s  malignity.  The 
laft  apology  for  Milton  is,  that  he  acled  according 
to  his  principles.  But  Johnfon  thought  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  deteftable  ;  pernicious  to  the  conftitution  in 
Church  and  State,  deftrudive  of  the  peace  of  fo- 

ciety, 
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eiety,  and  hoftile  to  the  great  fabric  of  civil  policy, 
which  the  wifdom  of  ages  has  taught  everyBriton 
to  revere,  to  love,  and  cherilh.  He  reckoned  Mil- 
ton  in  that  clafs  of  men,  of  whom  the  Roman  his¬ 
torian  fays,  when  they  want,  by  a  fudden  convul- 
hon,  to  overturn  the  government,  they  roar  and 
clamour  for  liberty  ;  if  they  fucceed,  they  deftroy 
liberty  itfelf.  Ut  imperium  evert  ant,  Libert  at  em 
praferunt ;  Ji  pervert erint,  libertatem  ipfam  agpre- 
dientvr.  Such  were  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  John- 
fon  ;  and  it  may  be  alked,  in  the  language  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  “  Are  thefe  fentiments,  which  any  man, 
“  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumftances,  in 
“  any  fituatiop,  ought  to  be  aftiamed,  or  afraid  to 
s<  avow  ?”  Johnfon  has  done  ample  juftice  to  Mil- 
ton’s  poetry  ;  the  Criticifm  on  Paradife  Loft  is  a  fub- 
lime  compohtion.  Had  he  thought  the  author  as 
good  and  pious  a  citizen  as  Dr.  Watts,  he  would 
have  been  ready,  notwithftanding  his  non-confor¬ 
mity,  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  man. 

It  is  now  time  to  clofe  this  enay,  which  the  author 
fears  has  been  drawn  too  much  into  length.  In 
the  progrefs  of  the  work,  feeble  as  it  may  be,  he 
thought  himfelf  performing  the  laft  human  office 
to  the  memory  of  a  friend,  W’hom  he  loved,  efteem- 
ed,  and  honoured. 

His  faltem  accumulem  donrs,  et  fungar  inani 

Munere. - 

The  author  of  thefe  memoirs  has  been  anxious  to 
give  the  features  of  the  man,  and  the  true  character 
of  the  author.  He  has  not  fuffiered  the  hand  of 
partiality  to  colour  his  excellencies  with  too  much 

warmth ; 
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warmth  ;  nor  has  he  endeavoured  to  throw  his  fin? 
gularities  too  much  into  fhade.  Dr.  Johnfon’s  fail¬ 
ings  may  well  be  forgiven  for  the  fake  of  his  vir¬ 
tues.  His  defedls  were  fpots  in  the  fun.  His  piety, 
his  kind  affedlions,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart, 
prefent  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  works 
will  remain  a  monument  of  genius  and  of  learning. 
Had  he  written  nothing  but  what  is  contained  in  this 
edition,  the  quantity  fhews  a  life  fpent  in  ftudy  and 
meditation.  If  to  this  we  add  the  labour  of  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  other  various  produdlions,  it  may  be 
fairly  allowed,  .as  he  ufed  to  fay  of  himfelf,  that  he 
has  written  his  fhare.  In  the  volumes  here  prefent- 
ed  to  the  publick,  the  reader  will  find  a  perpetual 
fource  of  pleafure  and  inftru£lion.  With  due  pre¬ 
cautions,  authors  may  learn  to  grace  their  ftyle 
with  elegance,  harmony,  and  precifion ;  they  may 
be  taught  to  think  with  vigour  and  perfpicuity  ;  and 
to  crown  the  whole,  by  a  diligent  attention  to  thefe 
books  all  may  advance  in  virtue. 
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— — ■  ■  ■  ■  Quis  ineptae 

Tam  patiens  urbis,  tamferreus  ut  teneat  fe  f 
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1  Hp  H  O’  grief  and  fondnefs  in  my  breaft  rebel, 

X  When  injur’d  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell, 
Yet  Itill  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend, 

I  praife  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend, 

Refolv’d  at  length,  from  vice  and  London  far. 

To  breathe  in  diftant  fields  a  purer  air. 

And,  fix’d  on  Cambria’s  folitary  fliore, 

Give  to  St  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

2  For  who  would  leave,  unbrib’d,  Hibernia’s  land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  none  are  fwept  by  hidden  fate  away. 

But  all,  whom  hunger  fpares,  with  age  decay  ; 

JUV.  Sat.  III. 

1  Quamvis  digreflu  veteris  confufus  amici ; 

Laudo,  tamen,  vacuis  quod  fedem  figere  Cumis 
Deftinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllse. 

1  — - - Ego  vel  Prochytam  praspono  Suburne, 

Nam  quid  tarn  miferum,  tarn  folum  vidimus,  ut  noil 
Deterius  credas  horrere  incendia,  lapfus 
Teftorum  afiiduos,  &  mille  pericula  fasvse 
Urbis,  &  Augufto  recitantes  menfe  poetas  * 

B  2 
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Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  confpire, 

And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire  ; 

Their  ambufti  here  relentlefs  ruffians  lay, 

And  here  the  feli  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 

Here  falling  houfes  thunder  on  your  head, 

And  here  a  female  Atheift  talks  you  dead. 

3  While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  diffipated  wealth  the  fmall  remains, 

On  Thames’s  banks,  in  filent  thought  we  ftood 
Where  Greenwich  {miles  upon  the  filver  flood  j 
{Struck  with  the  feat  that  gave  Eliza"*  birth, 

We  kneel  and  kifs  the  confecrated  earth  ; 

In  pleafing  dreams  the  blifsful  age  renew. 

And  call  Britannia’s  glories  back  to  view ; 

Beheld  her  crofs  triumphant  on  the  main. 

The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 

Ere  mafquerades  debauch’d,  excife  opprefs’d, 

Or  Englifh  honour  grew  a  {landing  j eft. 

A  tranfient  calm  the  happy  feenes  bellow, 

And  for  a  moment  lull  the  fenfe  of  woe. 

At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown. 

Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighboring  town. 

4  Since  worth,  he  cries,  in  thefe  degenerate  days 
Wants  ev’n  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praife 

In  thofe  curs’d  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain, 

Since  unrewarded  fcience  toils  in  vain ; 

Since  hope  but  fooths  to  double  my  dillrefs, 

And  ev’ry  moment  leaves  my  little  lefs ; 

While  yet  my  Heady  Heps  no  5  ftaff  fultains, 

And  life  Hill  vig’rous  revels  in  my  veins ; 

Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  find  fome  happier  place. 

Where  honelly  and  fenfe  are  nodifgrace; 

Some  pleafing  bank  where  verdant  ofiers  play, 

Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature’s  paintings  gay ; 

3  Sed,  dum  tota  domus  rfieda  componitur  una, 

Subftitit  ad  veteres  arcus. - - 

4'  Hie  tunc  Umbritius  :  Quando  artibus,  inquit,  honefti? 
Nullus  in  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum, 

Res  hedie  minor  eft,  fieri  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem  eras 
Deteret  exiguis  aliquid  :  proponimus  illuc 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  alas  ; 

Dum  nova  canities - 

5  - et  pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  fubeunte  bacillo. 

*  Queen  Elizabeth,  born  at  Greenwich, 
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Where  once  the  harafs’d  Briton  found  repofe. 

And  fafe  in  poverty  defy’d  his  foes ; 

Some  fecret  cell,  ye  Pow’rs,  indulgent  give, 

6  Let - live  here,  for - has  learn’d  to  livei 

Here  let  thofe  reign,  whom  penfions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white  ; 

Explain  their  country’s  dear-bought  rights  away, 

And  plead  fof  *  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 

With  flavifh  tenets  taint  our  poifonM  youth, 

And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

7  Let  fuch  raife  palaces,  and  manors  buy, 

Colledt  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery  ; 

With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  our  f  filencM  ftage. 

And  lull  to  fervitude  a  thoughtlefs  age. 

Heroes,  proceed  !  what  bounds  your  pride  {hall  hold  ? 
What  check  reftrain  your  thirft  of  pow’r  and  gold  ? 

Behold  rebellious  virtue  quite  o’erthrown, 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives,  your  own. 

To  fuch,  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  giv’n, 

When  publick  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  Heav’n: 

*  But  what  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for  me. 

Who  ftart  at  theft,  and  blufh  at  perjury  ? 

Who  fcarce  forbear,  tho’  Britain’s  court  he  fing, 

To  pluck  a  titled  poet’s  borrow’d  wing; 

A  ftatefman’s  logick  unconvinc’d  can  hear, 

And  dare  to  dumber  o’er  the  §  Gazetteer; 

Defpife  a  fool  in  half  his  penfion  drefs’d, 

And  ftrive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  Clodio’s  jeft. 

9  Others  with  fofter  fmiles,  and  fubtler  art, 

Can  fap  the  principles  or  taint  the  heart ; 

6  Cedamus  patria  :  vivant  Arturius  iftic 
Et  Catullus :  maneant  qui  nigrum  in  Candida  vertunt-. 

7  Queis  facile  eft  sedem  conducere,  flumina,  partus, 

Siccandam  eluviem,  portandum  ad  bulla  cadaver. - 

Munera  nunc  edunt. 

8  Quid  Roms  faciam  ?  mentiri  nefcio  :  librum, 

Si  malus  eft,  nequeo  laudare  &  pofcere. — 

9  - Ferre  ad  nuptas  qure  mittit  adulter, 

Quae  mandat  norint  alii :  me  nemo  miniftro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  Comes  exeo. 

*  The  invafions  of  the  Spaniards  were  defended  in  the  houfes 
of  Parliament. 

f  The  licenfing  a£t  was  then  lately  made. 

§  The  paper  which  at  that  time  contained  apologies  for  the 
ceurt- 
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With  more  addrefs  a  lover’s  note  convey, 

Or  bribe  a  virgin’s  innocence  away. 

W ell  may  they  rife,  while  I,  whofe  ruftick  tongue 
Ne’er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varni/h  wrong, 
Spurn’d  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  fpy, 

Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

10  For  what  but  focial  guilt  the  friend  endears  ? 
Who  /hares  Orgilio’s  crimes,  his  fortune  /hares. 

11  But  thou,  /hould  tempting  villainy  prefent 
All  Marlb’rough  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  fpent, 
Burn  from  the  glitt’ring  bribe  thy  fcornful  eye. 
Nor  fell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy, 

The  peaceful  /lumber,  felf-approving  day, 

Unfullied  fame,  and  confcienee  ever  gay. 

1 2  The  cheated  nation’s  happy  fav’rites,  fee  ? 
Mark  whom  the  great  carefs,  who  frown  on  me  ? 
London  f  the  needy  villain’s  gen’ral  home, 

The  common-fewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome  ; 

With  eager  thirft,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 

Sucks-in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  ftate. 
Forgive  my  tranfports  on  a  theme  like  this, 

33  I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

24  Illuftrious  Edward  1  from  the  realms  of  day 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  feints  furvey; 

Nor  hope  the  Briti/h  lineaments  to  trace. 

The  ruftick  grandeur,  or  the  furly  grace ; 

But,  loft  in-  thoughtlefs  ea le  and  empty  /how. 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau; 

Senfe,  freedom,  piety,  refin’d  away, 

Of  France  the  mimick,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

Aft  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  fteal. 

Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel ; 

1 0  Quis  nunc  diligitur  nifi  confcius  ? - 

Cams  erk  Verri,  qui  Verrem  tempore,  quo  vult, 
Accufare  poteft. - 

1 1  - Tanti  tibi  non  fit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum, 
Ut  fomno  careas. - 

1 1  Quae  nunc  divitibus  gens  acceptifiima  noftris, 

Et  quos  praecipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri. 

1 3  — Non  pofium  ferre,  Quirites, 

Graccam  urbem. — 

1 4  Rufticus  file  tuus  fumit  trechedipna,  Quirine, 

Et  eeromatico  fert  aiceteria  collo. 
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Hifs’d  from  the  ftage,  or  hooted  from  the  court* 

Their  air,  their  drefs,  their  politicks,  import; 

*s  Obfequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 

On  Britain’s  fond  credulity  they  prey. 

No  gainful  trade  their  induftry  can  ’fcape, 

26  They  ling,  they  dance,  clean  fhoes,  or  cure  a  clap  : 

All  fciences  a  falling  Monfieur  knows, 

And,  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

77  Ah  !  what  avails  it,  that,  from  llav’ry  far, 

I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  Englilh  air ; 

Was  early  taught  a  Briton’s  right  to  prize. 

And  lifp  the  tale  of  Henry’s  victories  ; 

If  the  gull’d  conqueror  receives  the  chain. 

And  flattery  prevails  when  arms  are  vain  ? 

18  Studious  to  pleafe,  and  ready  to  fubmit, 

The  fupple  Gaul  was  born  a  parafxte  : 

Still  to  his  int’reft  true,  where’er  he  goes, 

Wit,  brav’ry,  worth,  his  lavilh  tongue  bellows  ; 

In  ev’ry  face  a  thoufand  graces  Ihine, 

From  ev’ry  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 

1 9  Thefe  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try, 

Strain  out  with  fault’ring  diffidence  a  lie, 

And  get  a  kick  for  aukward  flattery. 

Belides,  with  jullice,  this  difcerning  age 
Admires  their  wond’rous  talents  for  the  llage  : 

20  Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimick’s  art. 

Who  play  from  morn  to  night  a  borrow’d  part ; 

Practis’d  their  mailer’s  notions  to  embrace. 

Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ; 

With  ev’ry  wild  abfurdity  comply, 

And  view  each  obje£t  with  another’s  eye  ; 

To  lhake  with  laughter  ere  the  jell  they  hear, 

T o  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear  ; 

1 5  Ingenium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  fermo 

Promptus. - 

1 6  Augur,  fchoenobates,  medicus,  magus  2  omnia  novit, 
Graeculus  efuriens,  in  caelum,  jufferis,  ibit. 

1 7  Ufque  adeo  nihil  eft,  quod  noftra  infantia  ccelum 
Haufit  Aventini  ? — • — 

1 3  Quid  ?  quod  adulandi  gens  prudentiflima,  laudat 
Sermonem  indodti,  faciem  deformis  amici  ? 

1 9  Haec  eadem  licet  Sc  nobis  laudare  :  fed  illis 

Creditur. - — 

20  Natio  comcedaeft.  Rides?  majprq  cachinno 

Concutitur,  & c.  And, 
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And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 

To  fhake  in  dog-days,  in  December  fweat. 

3 1  How,  when  competitors  like  thefe  contend. 

Can  furely  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  ? 

Slaves  that  with  ferious  impudence  beguile, 

And  lie  without  a  blufli,  without  a  fmile  ; 

Exalt  each  trifle,  ev’ry  vice  adore, 

Your  tafle  in  fnuff,  your  judgment  in  a  whore ; 

Can  Balbo’s  eloquence  applaud,  and  fwear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch’s  air. 

For  arts  like  thefe  preferr’d,  admir’d,  carefs’d. 

They  firft  invade  your  table,  then  your  breaft ; 

%1  Explore  your  fecrets  with  infidious  art. 

Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ranfack  all  the  heart  $ 

Then  foon  your  ill-plac’d  confidence  repay. 

Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

*3  By  numbers  here  fromfhame  or  cenfure  free. 

All  crimes  are  fafe  but  hated  poverty. 

This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  purfues, 

This,  only  this,  provokes  the  fnarling  Mufe. 

The  fober  trader  at  a  tatter’d  cloak 

Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke  j 

With  brifker  air  the  filken  courtiers  gaze, 

And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thoufand  ways. 

34  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harafs  the  diftrefs’d. 

Sure  the  moft  bitter  is  a  fcornful  jeft  ; 

Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  gen’rous  heart, 

Than  when  a  blockhead’s  infult  points  the  dart. 

*s  Has  Heaven  referv’d,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 

No  pathlefs  wafte,  or  undifeover’d  fhore  ? 

No  fecret  ifland  in  the  boundlefs  main  ? 

No  peaceful  defert  yet  unclaim’d*  by  Spain  ? 

Quick  let  us  rife,  the  happy  feats  explore. 

And  bear  oppreflion’s  infoience  no  more. 

21  Non  fumus  ergo  pares:  melior,  qui  femper  &  omni 
Nodte  dieque  poteft  alienum  fumere  vultum, 

A  facie  jaftare  manus :  laudare  paratus, 

Si  bene  ru&avit,  fi  reftum  minxit  amicus. — - - 

s*  Scire  volunt  fecreta  domus,  atque  inde  timeri. 

13  - Materiem  praebet  caufafque  jocorum 

Omnibus  liic  idem  ?  fi  feeda  &  feiffa  lacerna,  &c. 

14  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  fe, 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit. 

15  - Agmine  fafto, 

Debuerant  olim  tenues  migrafie  Quirites. 

*■  The  Spaniards  at  this  time  were  faid  to  make  cla’m  to  fome 
of  aur  American  provinces. 

This 
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This  mournful  truth  is  ev’ry  where  confefs’d, 

*6  Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depress’d  ; 
But  here  more  flow,  where  all  are  flaves  to  gold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandife,  and  fmiles  are  fold ; 
Where  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implor’d, 

The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord. 

But  hark !  th’  affrighted  crowd’s  tumultuous  cries 
Roll  through  the  ftreets,  and  thunder  to  the  Ikies  : 
Rais’d  from  fome  pleafing  dream  of  wealth  and  pow’r. 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  fome  blifsful  bow’r, 

Aghaft  you  ftart,  and  fcarce  with  aching  fight 
Suftain  th’  approaching  fire’s  tremendous  light ; 

Swift  from  purfuing  horrors  take  your  way. 

And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey ; 

37  Then  thro’  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam, 

F or  where  can  ftarving  merit  find  a  home  ? 

In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  difclofe, 

While  all  neglecft,  and  moft  infults  your  woes. 

38  Should  Heav’n’s  juft  bolts  Orgilio’s  wealth  confound. 
And  fpread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground, 

Swift  o’er  the  land  the  difnal  rumour  flies, 

And  publick  mournings  pacify  the  Ikies  j 
The  laureat  tribe  in  venal  verfe  relate, 

How  virtue  wars  with  perfecuting  fate  ; 

With  weli-feign’d  gratitude  the  peniion’d  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar’d  land. 

See  !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vaffals  come. 

And  crowd  with  fudden  wealth  the  rifing  dome  ; 

The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  fouls  reftore  ; 

And  raife  his  treafures  higher  than  before: 

Now  blefs’d  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great. 

The  polifh’d  marhle  and  the  fhining  plate, 

*6  Haud  facile  emergvmt,  quorum  virtuiibus  obftat 
Res  angufta  domi,  fed  Romre  durior  illis 

Conatus. - 

- - Omnia  Roma? 

Cum  pretio. - 

Cogimur,  &  cultis  augere  peculia  fervis. 

1 7  - Ultimus  autem 

.jErumnx  cumulus,  quod  nudum,  &  fruftra  rogantem 
Nemo  cibo,  nemo  'hofpitio,  tedioque  juvabit. 

1 8  Si  magna  Afturici  cecidit  domus,  horrjda  mater, 

Pullati  procures. - 

*s> - jam  accurrit,  qui  marmora  dpaet, 

Conferat  impenfas  :  hie,  See. 

Hie  medium  argentL 
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30  Orgilio  fees  the  golden  pile  afpire. 

And  hopes  from  angry  Heav’n  another  fire. 

31  Could’ft  thou  refign  the  park  and  play  content^ 
For  the  Fairbanks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent ; 

There  might’ll:  thou  find  fome  elegant  retreat, 

Some  hireling  fenator’s  deferted  feat; 

And  ftretch  thy  profpedts  o’er  the  finding  land, 

F or  lefs  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand ; 

1  here  prune  thy  walks,  fupport  thy  drooping  flow’rSj 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bow’rs  ; 

And,  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repaft  afford, 

Defpife  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord  : 

1  here  ev’ry  bufh  with  Nature’s  mufick  rings, 

There  ev’ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings; 

On  all  thy  hours  fecurity  fhall  finile. 

And  blefs  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

32  Prepare  for  death  if  here  atnight  you  roam. 

And  fign  your  will  before  you  fup  from  home. 

33  Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commiffion  vain. 

Who  fleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man  ; 

Some  frolick  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feaft, 

Provokes  a  broil,  and  ftabs  you  for  a  jell:. 

34  Yetev’n  thefe  heroes,  mifchievoufly  gay, 

Lords  of  the  ftreet,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 

Fiufh’d  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine. 

Their  prudent  infults  to  the  poor  confine  ; 

Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau’s  bright  approach, 

And  fhun  the  fhining  train,  and  golden  coach. 

30  - Meliora,  ac  plura  reponit 

Perficus  orborum  lautilfimus. - 

31  Si  potes  avelli  Circenfibus,  optima  Sorse, 

Aut  Fabretarits  domus,  aut  Fufinone  paratur, 

Quanti  nunc  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annum. 

Hortulus  hie. - 

Vive  bidentis  amans  &  cult!  villicus  horti, 

Unde  epulum  poffis  centum  dare  Pythagoreis. 

3Z - Poffis  ignavus  haberi, 

Et  fubiti  cafus  improvidus,  ad  ccenain  fi 
Inteftatus  eas. - 

33  Ebrius'  &  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  cecidit, 

Dat  poenas,  nodtem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Peleidae. - 

34  - Sed,  quamvis  improbus  annis, 

Atque  mero  fervens,  cavet  hunc,  quern  coccina  Isena 
Vitari  jubet,  &  comitum  longiffimus  ordo, 

Multun^  praeterea  flammarum,  atque  senea  lampas. 
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ss  In  vain,  thefe  dangers  pa  ft,  your  doors  you  clofe. 

And  hope  the  balmy  bleflings  of  repofe  ; 

Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  defpair, 

The  midnight  murd’rer  burfts  the  faithlefs  bar ; 

Invades  the  facred  hour  of  filent  reft, 

And  leaves,  unfeen,  a  dagger  in  your  breaft. 

35  Scarce  can  our  fields,  fuch  crowds  at  Tyburn  die, 

With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  fupply. 

Propofe  your  fchemes,  ye  fenatorian  band, 

Whofe  *  ways  and  means  fupport  the  finking  land  : 

Left  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  fpring. 

To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king  f. 

37  A  fingle  gaol,  in  Alfred’s  golden  reign, 

Could  half  the  nation’s  criminals  contain; 

Fair  Juftice,  then,  without  conftraint  ador’d. 

Held  high  the  fteady  fcale,  but  ftieath’d  the  fword  ; 

No  fpies  were  paid,  no  fpecial  juries  known, 

Bleft  age  !  but  ah !  how  different  from  our  own  1 

38  Much  could  I  add, — but  fee  the  boat  at  hand. 

The  tide  retiring  calls  me  from  the  land : 

39  Farewell ! — When  youth,  and  health,  and  fortune  fpenf^ 
Thou  fly’ft  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ; 

And,  tir’d  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes, 

In  angry  numbers  warn’d:  fucceeding  times ; 

Then  fhall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refufe  his  aid. 

Still  foe  to  vice,  forfake  his  Cambrian  {hade  ; 

In  virtue’s  caufe  once  more  exert  his  rage, 

Thy  fatire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 

35  Nectamen  hoc  tantummetuas :  nam  quj  fpoliet  te 
Non  deerit :  claufis  domibus,  & c. 

3<s  Maximus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus ;  ut  timeas,  ne 
Vomer  deficiat,  ne  marrx  &  farcula  defint. 

37  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
Secula,  quae  quondam  fub  regibus  atque  tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam. 

38  His  alias  poteram,  &  pluries  fubneiftere  caufas : 

Sed  jumen'ta  vocant. - 

39  — - Ergo  vale  noftri  memor  :  &  quoties  te 

Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 

Me  quoque  ad  Eleufinam  Cererem,  veftramque  Dianam 
Convelle  a  Cumis :  fatirarum  ego,  ni  pudet  illas, 

Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  ca'ligatus  in  agros. 

*  A  cant  term  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  methods  of  rail¬ 
ing  money. 

+  The  nation  was  difcontented  at  the  vifits  made  by  the  king 
to  Hanover, 
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LET* Observation,  with  extenfive  view. 

Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  ; 

Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  ftrife. 

And  watch  the  bufy  fcenes  of  crowded  life ; 

Then  fay  how  hope  and  fear,  delire  and  hate, 

O’erfpread  with  fnares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 

Where  wav’ring  man,  betray’d  by  vent’rous  pride 
To  chafe  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide. 

As  treach’rous  phantoms  in  the  mill  delude. 

Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chafes  airy  good  ; 

How  rarely  reafcn  guides  the  Stubborn  choice. 

Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  fuppliant  voice  j 
How  nations  fink,  by  darling  fchemes  opprefs’d. 

When  Vengeance  liftens  to  the  fool’s  requeft. 

Fate  wings  with  ev’ry  wilh  th’  afflidtive  dart. 

Each  gift  of  nature  and  each  grace  of  art ; 

With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 

With  fatal  fweetnefs  elocution  flows, 

Impeachment  flops  the  fpeaker’s  pow’rful  breath. 

And  reftlefs  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

f  But,  fcarce  obferv’d,  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fail  in  the  gen’ral  maflacre  of  gold  j 
Wide  wafting  peft  1  that  rages  unconfin’d. 

And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind ; 

For  gold  his  fword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 

For  gold  the  hireling  judge  diftorts  the  laws  ; 

Wealth  heap’d  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  fafety  buys. 

The  dangers  gather  as  the  treafures  rife. 

Let 

*  Ver.  i — n*  f  Ver,  iz — 22. 
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Let  Hift’ry  tell  where  rival  kings  command, 

And  dubious  title  (hakes  the  madded  land, 

When  ftatutes  glean  the  refufe  of  the  fword, 

How  much  more  fafe  the  yaftal  than  the  lord  ; 

Low  fculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  pow’r, 

And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  T ow’r, 

Untouch’d  his  cottage,  and  his  llumbers  found, 

Tho’  confifcation’s  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  ferene  and  gay. 

Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  fings  his  toil  away. 

Does  envy  feize  thee  ?  crulh  th’  upbraiding  joy, 

Increafe  his  riches,  and  his  peace  deftroy, 

Now  fears  in  dire  vidffitude  invade. 

The  ruftling  brake  alarms,  and  quiv’ring  lhade. 

Nor  light  nor  darknefs  bring  his  pain  relief, 

One  ftiews  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet  *  Hill  one  gen’ral  cry  the  (kies  all  ails, 

And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales  j 
Few  know  the  toiling  ftatefman’s  fear  or  care, 

Th’  infidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once  f  more,  Democritus,  arife  on  earth. 

With  cheerful  wifdom  and  inftrueftive  mirth, 

See  motley  life  in  modern  trappings  drefs’d, 

And  feed  with  varied  fools  th’  eternal  jell: : 

Thou  who  could’ft  laugh  where  want  enchain’d  caprice. 

Toil  crulh’d  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece ; 

Where  wealth  unlov’d  without  a  mourner  dy’d ; 

And  fcarce  a  fycophant  was  fed  by  pride  ; 

Where  ne’er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate, 

Or  feen  a  new-made  mayor’s  unwieldy  ftate ; 

Where  change  of  fav ’rites  made  no  change  of  laws, 

And  fenates  heard  before  they  judg’d  acaufe  ; 

How  would’!!  thou  fhake  at  Britain’s  model!:  tribe. 

Part  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe, 

Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  defery, 

And  pierce  each  feene  with  philofophick  eye  ? 

T o  thee  were  folemn  toys,  or  empty  Ihow, 

The  robes  of.pleafure  and  the  veils  of  woe  : 

All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  mantain, 

Whofe  joys  are  caufelefs,  or  whofe  griefs  are  vain. 

Such  was  the  fcorn  that  fill’d  the  fage’s  mind, 

Renew’d  at  ev’ry  glance  on  human  kind  ; 

How  juft  that  fcorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare. 

Search  ev’ty  ftate,  andcanvafs  ev’ry  pray’r. 

*  Ver,  23 — 27.  f  Ver.  28 — 55. 
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*  Unnumber’d  fuppliants  crowd  Preferment’s  gate, 
Athirft  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 

Delufive  Fortune  hears  th’  inceflant  call, 

They  mount,  they  fhine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 

On  ev’ry  ftage  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 

Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  infult  mocks  their  end. 

Love  ends  with  hope,  the  finking  ftatefcnan’s  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worfhiper  no  more  ; 

For  growing  names  the  weekly  fcribbler  lies. 

To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies  ; 

From  ev’ry  room  defcends  the  painted  face. 

That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place ; 

And  finoak’d  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  fold, 

To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold; 

For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  ev’ry  line 
Heroick  worth,  benevolence  divine  : 

The  form  diftorted  juftifies  the  fall, 

And  deteftation  rids  th’  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  laft  appeal, 

Sign  her  foes  doom,  or  guard  her  fav’rites  zeal  ? 

Thro’  Freedom’s  fons  no  more  remonftrance  rings. 
Degrading  nobles  and  controuling  kings  ; 

Our  fupple  tribes  reprefs  their  patriot  throats, 

And  afk  no  queftions  but  the  price  of  votes  ; 

With  weekly  libels  and  feptennial  ale. 

Their  wifh  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  fee  Wolfey  Hand, 

Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand  : 

To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow’rs  confign, 
Thro’  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  fhine, 

T urn’d  by  his  nod  the  ftream  of  honour  flows, 

His  frnile  alone  fecurity  beftows : 

Still  to  new  heights  his  reftlefs  wifhes  tow’r, 

Claim  leads  to  daim,  and  pow’r  advances  pow’r  ; 

T  ill  conqueft  unrefifted  ceas’d  to  pleafe. 

And  rights  fubmitted,  left  him  none  tofeize. 

At  length  his  fov’reign  frowns — the  train  of  ftate 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  fign  to  hate. 
Where-e’er  he  turns  he  meets  a  ftranger’s  eye, 

His  fuppliants  fcorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly; 

Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  ltate, 

The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt’ring  plate. 

The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 

The  liv’ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord; 

Ver.  56—- 107. 
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IS 

With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  opprefs’d, 

He  feeks  the  refuge  of  monaftick  reft. 

Grief  aids  difeafe,  remembered  folly  ftings, 

And  his  laft  fighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou,  whofe  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine. 

Shall  Wolfey’s  wealth,  with  Wolfey’s  end,  be  thine  ? 

Or  liv’ft  thou  now,  with  fafer  pride  content. 

The  wifeft  juftice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  ? 

For  why  did  Wolfey,  near  the  fteeps  of  fate, 

On  weak  foundations  raife  the  enormous  weight  ? 

Why  but  to  fink  beneath  misfortune’s  blow, 

With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulphs  below  ? 

What  *  gave  great  V  illiers  to  the  airaffin’s  knife, 

And  fix’d  difeafe  on  Harley’s  clofing  life  ? 

What  murder’d  Wentworth,  and'what  exil’d  Hyde, 

By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  ally’d  ? 

^Vhat  but  their  wifh  indulg’d  in  courts  to  fhine, 

And  pow’r  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  refign  ? 

When  f  firft  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name, 

The  young  enthufiaft  quits  his  eafe  for  fame ; 

Refiftlefs  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 

Caught  from  the  ftrong  contagion  of  the  gown : 

O’er  Bodley’s  dome  his  future  labours  fpread, 

And  +  Bacon’s  manfion  trembles  o’er  his  head. 

Are  thefe  thy  views  ?  Proceed,  illuftrious  youth* 

And  virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth  ! 

Yet,  fhould  thy  foul  indulge  the  gen’rous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  laft  retreat; 

Should  reafon  guide  thee  with  her  brighteft  ray. 

And  pour  on  mifty  Doubt  refiftlefs  day  ; 

Should  no  falfe  kindnefs  lure  to  loofe  delight. 

Nor  praife  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright ; 

Should  tempting  novelty  thy  cell  refrain. 

And  Sloth  effufeher  opiate  fumes  in  vain  ; 

Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart. 

Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letter’d  heart ; 

Should  no  difeafe  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 

Nor  Melancholy’s  phantoms  haunt  thy  ftiade  ; 

Y et  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free. 

Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  revers’d  for  thee : 

*  ^r-  — 1 1 3.  f  Ver.  1 14 — 132. 

+  There  1S  a  tradition,  that  the  ftudy  of  friar  Bacon,  built  o® 
an  arch  over  the  bridge,  will  fall,  when  a  man  greater  than  Bacon, 
mail  pals  under  it. 
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Deign  on  the  palling  world  to  turn  thine  eyes. 

And  paufe  awhile'from  learning  to  be  wife  ; 

There  mark  what  ills  the  fcholar’s  life  aflail. 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol. 

See  nations,  flowly  wife  and  meanly  juft, 

To  buried  merit  raife  the  tardy  buft. 

If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 

Hear  Lydiat’s  life,  and  Galileo’s  end. 

Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  laft  prize  beftows. 
The  glittfring  eminence  exempt  from  foes; 

See,  when  the  vulgar  ’fcapes,  defpis’d  or  aw’d, 
Rebellion’s  vengeful  talons  feize  on  Laud. 

From  meaner  minds,  tho’  fmaller  fines  content 
The  plunder’d  palace,  or  fequefter’d  rent ; 

Mark’d  out  by  dang’rous  parts,  he  meets  the  fhock. 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block: 

Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep, 

But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  fleep. 

The  *  feftsl  blazes,  the  triumphal  fhow, 

The  ravifh’d  ftandard,  and  the  captive  foe, 

The  fenate’s  thanks,  the  Gazette’s  pompous  talc. 
With  force  refiftlcfs  o’er  the  brave  prevail. 

Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o’er  Afia  whirl’d, 
Forfuch  the  fteady  Romans  fhook  the  world  ; 

For  fuch  in  diftant  lands  the  Britons  ftiine. 

And  ftain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 

This  pow’r  has  praife,  that  virtue  fcarce  can  warm. 
Till  fame  fupplies  the  univerfal  charm. 

Yet  Reafon  frowns  on  War’s  unequal  game. 

Where  wafted  nations  raife  a  Angle  name, 

And  mortgag’d  ftates  their  grandfires  wreaths  regret, 
From  age  to  age  in  everlafting  debt  \ 

Wreaths  which  at  laft  the  dear-bought  right  convey 
To  ruft  on  medals,  or  on  ftones  decay. 

On  f  what  foundation  ftands  the  warrior’s  pride. 
How  juft  his  hopes,  let  Swedifti  Charles  decide  j 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  foul  of  fire. 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire  ; 

O’er  love,  o’er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer’d  lord  of  pleafure  and  of  pain ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  fceptres  yield. 

War  founds  the  trump,  he  rufhes  to  die  field ; 
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f  Ver.  147—167. 
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Behold  furrounding  kings  their  pow’rs  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  refign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  fpreads  her  charms  in  vain; 

“  Think  nothing  gain’d,”  he  Cries,  u  till  nought  remain^ 

“  On  Mofcow’s  walls  till  Gothick  ftandards  fly, 

“  And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  fky.” 

The  march  begins  in  military  ftate, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  fufpended  wait; 

Stern  Famine  guards  the  folitary  coaft. 

And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Froft  ; 

Pie  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  courfe  delay 
Hide,  blulhing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa’s  day : 

The  vanquifh’d  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  fhews  his  miferies  in  diftant  lands ; 

Condemn’d  a  needy  fupplicant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  interpofe,  and  Haves  debate. 

But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  no  fubverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 

Or  hoftile  millions  prefs  him  to  the  ground  ? 

His  fall  was  deftin’d  to  a  barren  ftrand, 

A  petty  fortrefs,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

T o  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  *  times  their  fcenes  of  pompous  woes  afford, 

From  Perfia’s  tyrant,  to  Bavaria’s  lord. 

In  gay  hoftility,  and  barb’rous  pride, 

With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  fide, 

Great  Xerxes  comes  to  feize  the  certain  prey. 

And  ftarves  exhaufted  regions  in  his  way  : 

Attendant  Flatt’ry  counts  his  myriads  o’er, 

Till  counted  myriads  footh  his  pride  no  m6re  ; 

Frefh  praife  is  try’d  till  madnefs  fires  his  mind, 

7  he  waves  he  lalhes,  and  enchains  the  wind  ; 

New  pow’rs  are  claim’d,  new  pow’rs  are  ftill  bellow’d, 

Till  rude  refiftance  lops  the  fpreading  god ; 

The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  fhow, 

And  heap  their  vallies  with  the  gaudy  foe  ; 

I  h’  infulted  fea  with  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 

A  Angle  fkiff  to  fpeedhis  flight  remains  ; 

Th’  incumber’d  oar  fcarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coaft 
7  hrough  purple  billows  and  a  floating  hoft. 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  lucklefs  hour, 

Tries  the  dread  fuinmits  of  Csefarean  pow’r, 

*  Ver.  1 68 — 187. 
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With  unexpected  legions  burfts  away, 

And  fees  defencelefs  realms  receive  his  fway  ; 

Short  fway  !  fair  Auftria  fpreads  her  mournful  charms, 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  fets  the  world  in  arms  ; 

From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon’s  roufing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praife  ; 

The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Huffar, 

With  all  the  ions  of  ravage  crowd  the  war ; 

The  beaded  prince,  in  honour’s  flatt’ring  bloom 
Of  hefty  greatnefs,  finds  the  fatal  doom. 

His  1053  derifion,  and  his  fubjeCts  blame, 

And  iteals  to  death  from  anguiih  and  from  fhame. 

Enlarge  *  my  life  with  multitude  of  days, 

In  nealth,  in  ficknefs,  thus  the  fuppliant  prays  ; 

Hides  from  himfelf  his  ftate,  and  fhuns  to  know. 
That  life  protracted,  is  protracted  woe. 

Time  hovers  o’er,  impatient  to  deftroy, 

And  fhuts  up  all  the  paftages  of  joy  : 

In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  feafons  pour, 

The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow’r  ; 

W  ith  liftlefs  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  {tore, 

He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  pleafe  no  more ; 
Now  pall  the  taftelefs  meats,  and  joylefs  wines. 

And  Luxury  with  fighs  her  Have  refigns. 

Approach,  ye  minftrels,  try  the  foothing  ftrain, 
Difiufe  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 

No  founds,  alas  !  would  touch  th’  impervious  ear, 
Though  dancing  mountains  witnefs’d  Orpheus  near ; 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  pow’rs  attend. 

Nor  fweeter  mufick  of  a  virtuous  friend; 

But  everlafting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 

Perverfely  grave,  or  pofitively  wrong. 

The  {till  returning  tale,  and  ling’ring  jeft, 

Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper’d  gueft, 
While  growing  hopes  fcarce  awe  the  gath’ring  fneer. 
And  fcarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 

The  watchful  guefrs  ftill  hint  the  laft  offence  ; 

The  daughter’s  petulance,  the  foil’s  expence, 

Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach’rous  fkill, 

And  mould  his  paflions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumber’d  maladies  his  joints  invade. 

Lay  fiege  to  life,  and  prefs  the  dire  blockade ; 
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But  unextinguilh’d  Av’rice  ftill  remains, 

And  dreaded  lodes  aggravate  his  pains  ; 

He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 

His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands ; 

Or  views  his  coffers  with  fufpicious  eyes, 

Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temp’rate  prime 
Blefs  with  an  age  exempt  from  fcorn  or  crime ; 

An  age  that  melts  with  unperceiv’d  decay. 

And  glides  in  modeft  innocence  away ; 

Whofe  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears, 

Whofe  night  congratulating  Confcience  cheers  ; 

The  gen’ral  fav’rite  as  the  gen’ral  friend: 

Such  age  there  is,  and  who  fhall  wifh  its  end  ? 

Yet  ev’n  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings. 

To  prefs  the  weary  minutes’  flagging  wings  ; 

New  forrow  rifes  as  the  day  returns, 

A  After  fickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 

Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  fable  bier. 

Now  lacerated  Friendfhip  claims  a  tear; 

Year  chafes  year,  decay  purfues  decay, 

Still  drops  fome  joy  from  with’ring  life  away  ; 

New  forms  arife,  and  different  views  engage, 

Superfluous  lags  the  vet’ran  on  the  ftage, 

Till  pitying  Nature  figns  the  laft  releafe, 

And  bids  afflidled  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  thefe  await. 

Who  fet  unclouded  in  the  gulphs  of  Fate. 

From  Lydia’s  monarch  fhould  the  fearch  defcend. 

By  Solon  caution’d  to  regard  his  end, 

In  life’s  laft  fcene  what  prodigies  furprife, 

Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wife  ! 

From  Marlb’rough’s  eyes  the  ftreams  of  dotage  flow, 

And  Swift  expires  a  ariv’ler  and  a  fhow. 

The  *  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 

Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face  : 

Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  fpring; 

And  Sedley  curs’d  the  form  that  pleas’d  a  king. 

Y e  nymphs  of  rofy  lips  and  radiant  eyes, 

Whom  Pleafure  keeps  too  bufy  to  be  wife ; 

Whom  joys  with  fo£t  varieties  invite, 

By  day  the  frolick,  and  the  dance  by  night ; 

*  Ver.  289 — 345-. 
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Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  fmile  with  art. 

And  alk  the  lateft  faihion  of  the  heart ; 

What  care,  what  rules  your  heedlefs  charms  (hall  favej, 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your  Have  ? 
Againft  your  fame  with  fondnels  hate  combines. 

The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 

With  diftant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls, 

Lefs  heard  and  lefs,  the  faint  remonftrance  falls ; 

Tir’d  with  contempt,  Ihe  quits  the  flipp’ry  rejgn. 

And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  feat  in  vain. 

In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pafs  defend. 

The  harmlefs  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 

The  guardians  yield,  by  force  fuperior  ply’d ; 

T o  Int’reft,  Prudence  -T  and  to  Flatt’ry,  Pride. 

Here  Beauty  falls  betray’d,  defpis’d,  diftrefs’d. 

And  hiding  Infamy  proclaims  the  reft. 

Where  *  then  fhall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find  ? 
Muft  dull  Sufpenfe  corrupt  the  ftagnant  mind? 

Muft  helplefs  man,  in  ignorance  fedate. 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 

Muft  no  diflike  alarm,  no  wilhes  rife. 

No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  Ikies  ? 

Enquirer,  ceafe  ;  petitions  yet  remain. 

Which  Heav’n  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion  vain.. 

Still  raife  for  good  the  fupplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heav’n  the  meafure  and  the  choice5 
Safe  in  his  pow’r,  whofe  eyes  difcern  afar 
The  fecret  ambulh  of  a  fpecious  pray’r. 

Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decifions  reft. 

Secure,  whate’er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  belt. 

Y et  when  the  fenfe  of  facred  prefence  fires. 

And  ftrong  devotion  to  the  Ikies  afpires, 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 

Obedient  paftions,  and  a  will  refign’d ; 

For  love,  which  fcarce  collective  man  can  fill  § 

For  patience,  fov’reign  o’er  tranfmuted  ill ; 

For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  feat, 

Counts  death  kind  Nature’s  fignal  of  retreat : 

Thefe  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav’n  ordain, 

Thefe  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow’r  to  gain> 
With  thefe  celeftial  Wifdom  calms  the  mind, 

And  makes  the  happinefs  Ihe  does  not  find. 

PR© 

*  Ver.  346—3  66. 
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PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  by  Mr.  GARRICK, 

At  the  opening  of  the  Theatre-Royal, 
DRURY-LANE,  1747- 

WHEN  Learning’s  triumph  o’er  her  barbarous  foes 

Firft  rear’d  the  ftage,  immortal  Shakfpeare  rofe  ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour’d  life  he  drew, 

Exhaufted  worlds,  and  then  imagin’d  new  ; 

Exiftence  faw  him  fpurn  her  bounded  reign, 

And  panting  Time  toil’d  after  him  in  vain. 

His  powerful  ftrokes  prefiding  Truth  imprefs’d. 

And  unrefifted  Paffion  ftorm’d  the  breaft. 

Then  Jonfon  came,  inftructed  from  the  fchool. 

To  pleafe  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule; 

His  ftudious  patience  and  laborious  art. 

By  regular  approach,  eflay’d  the  heart : 

Cold  Approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays  ; 

For  thofe,  who  durft  not  cenfure,  fcarce  could  praife. 

A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  gen’ral  doom, 

But  left,  like  Egypt’s  kings,  a  lafting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  eafier  ways  to  fame, 

Nor  wifh’d  for  Jonfon’s  art,  or  Shakfpeare’s  flame. 
Themfelves  they  ftudied  ;  as  they  felt,  they  writ : 

Intrigue  was  plot,  obfcenity  was  wit. 

Vice  always  found  a  fympathetick  friend  ; 

They  pleas’d  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 

Yet  bards  like  thefe  afpir’d  to  lafting  praife. 

And  proudly  hop’d  to  pimp  in  future  days. 

Their  caufe  was  gen’ral,  their  fupports  were  ftrong  ; 

Their  flaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long  : 

Till  Shame  regain’d  the  poll  that  Senfe  betray’d, 

And  Virtue  call’d  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crufh’d  by  rules,  and  weaken’d  as  refin’d, 

For  years  the  pow’r  of  Tragedy  declin’d; 

F rom  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 

*1711  Declamation  roar’d  whilft  Paflion  flept  j 
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Yet  ftill  did  Virtue  deign  the  ftage  to  tread, 

Philofophy  remain’d,  though  Nature  fled. 

But  forc’d,  at  length,  her  antient  reign  to  quit. 

She  faw  great  Fauftus  lay  the  ghoft  of  Wit; 

Exulting  Folly  hail’d  the  joyous  day, 

And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirm’d  her  fway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  prefage, 

And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  ftage  ? 

Perhaps  if  {kill  could  diftant  times  explore, 

New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  ftore  ; 

Perhaps  where  Lear  has  rav’d,  and  Hamlet  dy’d. 

On  flying  cars  new  forcerers  may  ride  ; 

Perhaps  (for  who  can  guefs  th’  effedls  of  chance?) 

Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet*  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  plac’d, 

Muft  watch  the  wild  viciflitudes  of  tafte ; 

With  ev’ry  meteor  of  caprice  muft  play, 

And  chafe  tire  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 

Ah  !  let  not  Cenfure  term  our  fate  our  choice. 

The  ftage  but  echoes  back  the  publick  voice  ; 

The  drama’s  laws,  the  drama’s  patrons  give, 

For  we  that  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafe  to  live, 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry, 

As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 

’Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  refcued  Nature  and  reviving  Senfe  ; 

To  chafe  the  charms  of  Sound,  the  pomp  of  Show, 

For  ufeful  Mirth  and  falutary  Woe  ; 

Bid  fcenic  Virtue  from  the  rifing  age, 

And  Truth  diffufe  her  radiance  from  the  ftage. 

*  Hunt,  a  famous  boxer  on  the  ftage  ;  Mahomet,  a  rope- 
dancer,  who  had  exhibited  at  Covent-Garden  theatre  the  winter 
before,  faid  to  be  a  Turk. 
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XTE  glitt’ring  Train  !  whom  lace  and  velvet  blefs, 
Sufpend  the  loft  folicitudes  of  drefs  ; 

From  grov’ling  bufinefs  and  fuperfluous  care. 

Ye  fons  of  Avarice!  a  moment  fpare  : 

Vot’ries  of  Fame,  and  worfhipers  of  Pow’r! 
Difmifs  the  pleafmg  phantoms  for  an  hour. 

Our  daring  Bard,  with  fpirit  unconfin’d. 

Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here  how  Heav’n  fupports  the  virtuous  mind. 
Daring,  though  calm  ;  and  vig’rous,  though  refign’d. 
Learn  here  what  anguifh  racks  the  guilty  breaft. 

In  pow’r  dependent,  in  fuccefs  depreft. 

Learn  here  that  Peace  from  Innocence  mufi  flow; 
All  elfe  is  empty  found  and  idle  fhow. 

If  truths  like  thefe  with  pleafing  language  join; 
Ennobled,  yet  unchang’d,  if  Nature  fhine; 

If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reafon’s  rules. 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools ; 
Intriguing  Wits  !  his  artlefs  plot  forgive ; 

And  fpare  him.  Beauties !  though  his  lovers  live. 

Be  this  at  leafl  his  praife,  be  this  his  pride  ; 

To  force  applaufe  no  modern  arts  are  try’d. 

Should  partial  cat-calls  all  his  hopes  confound. 

He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  found. 

Should  welcome  fleep  relieve  the  weary  wit. 

He  rolls  no  thunders  o’er  the  drowfy  pit. 

No  fnares  to  captivate  the  judgement  fpreads  ; 

Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmov’d  though  Witlings  fneer  and  Rivals  rail ; 
Studious  to  pleafe,  yet  not  afham’d  to  fail. 

He  fcorns  the  meek  addrefs,  the  fuppliant  firain. 
With  merit  needlefs,  and  without  it  vain. 

In  Reafon,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  truft  : 
l^e  Fops,  be  filent ;  and  ye  Wits,  be  juft! 
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A  TRAGEDY. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

DEMETRIUS  and  LEONTIUS,  in  Turkifh  Habits. 


LEONTIUS, 


ND  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  friend, 


Hid  in  the  mean  difguife  of  Turkifh  robes. 
With  fervile  fecrecy  to  lurk  in  fhades, 

And  vent  our  fuff ’rings  in  clanaeftine  groans  ? 

O  O 


DEMETRIUS, 


Till  breathlefs  fury  refted  from  deftru&ion, 
Thefe  groans  were  fatal,  thefe  difguifes  vain  : 
But  now  our  Turkifh  conquerors  have  quench’d 
Their  rage,  and  pall’d  their  appetite  of  murder  j 
No  more  the  glutted  fabre  thirfts  for  blood, 

And  weary  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 


LEONTIUS, 


Yet  Greece  enjoys  no  gleam  of  tranfient  hope, 

No  foothing  interval  of  peaceful  forrow  ; 

The  luff  of  gold  fucceeds  the  rage  of  conqueft. 

The  luff  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorfelefs. 

The  laft  corruption  of  degenerate  man  ! 

Urg’d  by  th’  imperious  foldier’s  fierce  command. 
The  groaning  Greeks  break  up  their  golden  caverns 
Pregnant  with  ftores  that  India’s  mines  might  envy, 
Th’  accumulated  wealth  of  toiling  ages. 

O  O 


DEMETRIUS, 


That  wealth,  too  facred  for  their  country’s  ufe ! 
That  wealth,  too  pleading  to  be  loft  for  freedom ! 


That 
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That  wealth,  which,  granted  to  the  weeping  prince. 

Had  rang’d  embattled  nations  at  our  gates, 

But,  thus  referv’d  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey  ! 

Adds  fhame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  ruin. 

Lamenting  Av’rice  now  too  late  difeovers 
Her  own  neglected,  in  the  public  fafety, 

LEONTIUS. 

Reproach  not  mifery. - The  fons  of  Greece, 

Ill-fated  race  !  fo  oft  befieg’d  in  vain, 

With  falfe  fecurity  beheld  invafion. 

Why  fhould  they  fear  ? - That  pow’r  that  kindly  fpreads 

The  clouds,  a  fignal  of  impending  fhow’rs. 

To  warm  the  wand’ring  linnet  to  the  fhade, 

Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 

And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate, 

DEMETRIUS, 

A  thoufand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it, 

A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 

A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 

And  all  the  maladies  of  finking  lfates. 

When  publick  Villainy,  too  ftrong  for  juftice. 

Shews  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 

Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders, 

Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 

When  fome  neglected  fabrick  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempeft* 

Muft  Heav’n  difpatch  the  meffengers  of  light, 

Or  wake  the  dead  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  ? 

LEONTIUS. 

Well  might  the  weaknefs  of  our  empire  link 
Before  fuch  foes  of  more  than  human  force ; 

Some  Pow’r  invifible,  from  Heav’n  or  Hell, 

Conducts  their  armies  and  alferts  their  caufe. 

DEMETRIUS. 

And  yet,  my  friend,  what  miracles  were  wrought 
Beyond  the  pow’r  of  conltancy  and  courage  ? 

Did  unrefifted  lightning  aid  their  cannon  ? 

Did  roaring  whirlwinds  fweep  us  from  the  ramparts  ? 

’Twas  vice  that  fliook  our  nerves,  ’twas  vice,  Leontius, 

That  froze  cur  veins,  and  wither’d  all  our  pow’rs. 

LEONTIUS, 
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LEONTIUS. 

Whatever  our  crimes,  our  woes  demand  companion. 

Each  night,  protected  by  the  friendly  darknefs. 

Quitting  my  clofe  retreat,  I  range  the  city, 

And,  weeping,  kifs  the  venerable  ruins  : 

With  filent  pangs  I  view  the  tow’ring  domes. 

Sacred  to  pray’r,  and  wander  thro’  the  ftreets  ; 

Where  commerce  lavifh’d  unexhaufted  plenty. 

And  jollity  mantain’d  eternal  revels. - 

DEMETRIUS. 

“  How  chang’d,  alas  ! — Now  ghaftly  defolatioil 
In  triumph  fits  upon  our  fhattered  fpires; 

Now  fuperftition,  ignorance,  and  error, 

Ufurp  our  temples,  and  profane  our  altars. 

LEONTIUS. 

From  ev’ry  palace  burfts  a  mingled  clamour, 

The  dreadful  diffonance  of  barb’rous  triumph. 

Shrieks  of  affright,  and  wailings  of  diftrefs. 

Oft  when  the  cries  of  violated  beauty 

Arofe  to  Heav’n,  and  pierc’d  my  bleeding  breaft, 

I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  for  Afpafia. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Afpafia  !  fpare  that  lov’d,  that  mournful  name: 

Dear  haplefs  maid — tempeftuous  grief  o’erbears 
My  reafoning  pow’rs — Dear,  haplefs,  loft,  Afpafia  \ 

LEONTIUS. 

Sufpend  the  thought. 

DEMETRIUS. 

All  thought  on  her  is  madncfs; 
Yet  let  me  think — I  fee  the  helplefs  maid, 

Behold  the  monfters  gaze  with  favage  rapture. 

Behold  how  luft  and  rapine  ftruggle  round  her. 

LEONTIUS. 

Awake,  Demetrius^  from  this  difmal  dream, 

Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  forrows  : 

Call  to  your  aid  your  courage,  and  your  wifdom  ; 

Think  on  the  fudden  change  of  human  fcenes ; 

Think  on  the  various  accidents  of  war  ; 

Think  on  the  mighty  pow’r  pf  awful  virtue  ; 

Think  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the  good. 

DEMETRIUS. 

G  Providence  !  exte.id  thy  care  to  rre. 
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For  Courage  droops  unequal  to  the  combat. 

And  weak  Philofophy  denies  her  fuccours. 

Sure  fome  kind  fabre  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Ere  yet  the  foe  found  leifure  to  be  cruel, 

Difmifs’d  her  to  the  Iky. 

LEONTIUS. 

Some  virgin-martyr. 

Perhaps,  enamour’d  of  refembling  virtue, 

With  gentle  hand  reftrain’d  the  ftreams  of  life, 

And  fnatch’d  her  timely  from  her  country’s  fate. 

DEMETRIUS. 

From  thofe  bright  regions  of  eternal  day, 

Where  now  thou  fhin’ft  among  thy  fellow-faints. 

Array’d  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me  : 

In  pleafing  vifions,  and  alTuafive  dreams, 

O  !  footh  my  foul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lofe  thee. 

LEONTIUS. 

Enough  of  unavailing  tears,  Demetrius  : 

I  came  obedient  to  thy  friendly  fummons, 

And  hop’d  to  fiiare  thy  counfels,  not  thy  forrows  : 

While  thus  we  mourn  the  fortune  of  Afpafia, 

To  what  are  we  referv’d  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

To  what  I  know  not ; 

But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happinefs  and  honour  j 
If  happinefs  can  be  without  Afpafia. 

LEONTIUS. 

But  whence  this  new-fprung  hope  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

From  Cali  BafTa, 

The  chief,  whofe  wiflom  guides  the  Turkifh  counfels. 

He,  tir’d  of  flav’ry,  tho’  the  higheft.  have, 

Projects  at  once  our  freedom  and  his  own ; 

And  bids  us  thus  difguis’d  await  him  here. 

LEONTIUS. 

Can  he  reftore  the  ftate  he  could  not  fave  ? 

In  vain,  when  Turkey’s  troops  aflail’d  our  walls. 

His  kind  intelligence  betray’d  their  meafures ; 

Their  arms  prevail’d,  though  Cali  was  our  friend. 

DEMETRIUS. 

When  the  tenth  fun  had  fet  upon  our  forrows. 

At  midnight’s  private  hour,  a  voice  unknown 
Sounds  in  my  ileeping  ear,  ‘  Awake,  Demetrius, 

*  Awake, 
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*  Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortunes.’ 

Surpriz’d  I  ftart,  and  blefs  the  happy  dream  ; 

Then,  rouzing,  know  the  fiery  chief  Abdalla, 

Whofe  quick  impatience  feiz’d  my  doubtful  hand. 

And  led  me  to  the  fhore  where  Cali  flood, 

Penfive  and  lift’ning  to  the  beating  furge. 

1  here,  in  foft  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrafe. 

With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience, 

That  oft’  had  practis’d  fraud,  and  oft’  detected. 

The  vet’ran  courtier  half  reveal’d  his  projeCL 
By  his  command,  equipp’d  for  fpeedy  flight. 

Deep  in  a  winding  creek  a  galley  lies, 

Mann’d  with  the  braveft  of  our  fellow-captives. 

Selected  by  my  care,  a  hardy  band, 

That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 

LEONTIUS. 

But  what  avails 

So  fmall  a  force  ?  or  why  fhould  Cali  fly  ? 

Or  how  can  Cali’s  flight  reftore  our  country? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Referve  thefe  queftions  for  a  fafer  hour  ; 

Or  hear  himfelf,  for  fee  the  BalTa  comes. 

SCENE  IL 

DEMETRIUS,  LEONTIUS,  CALI  BASS  A. 

CALI. 

Now  fummon  all  thy  foul,  illuftrious  Chriftiaa 
Awake  each  faculty  that  fleeps  within  thee, 

The  courtier’s  policy,  the  fage’s  firmnefs, 

1  he  warrior’s  ardour,  and  the  patriot’s  zeal: 

If  chafing  pall:  events  v/ith  vain  purfuit, 

Or  wand’ring  in  the  wilds  of  future  being, 

A  Angle  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. 

But  can  thy  friend  fuftain  the  glorious  caufe, 

The  caufe  of  liberty,  the  caufe  of  nations  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Obferve  him  clofely  with  a  ftatel'man’s  eye, 

Thou  that  baft  long  perus’d  the  draughts  of  Nature, 

And  know’ft  the  characters  of  vice  and  virtue, 

Left  by  the  hand  of  Heav’n  on  hurfKui  clay. 

C'ALI. 

IBs  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great, 

Nor  fprightly  tolly  wantons  jn  his  an, 

Na 
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Nor  dull  ferenity  becalms  his  eyes. 

Such  had  I  trufted  once  as  foon  as  feen, 

But  cautious  age  fufpects  the  flatt’ring  form. 

And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 

Has  Silence  prefs’d  her  feal  upon  his  lips  ? 

Does  adamantine  faith  inveft  his  heart  ? 

Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  tyrant’s  frown  ? 

Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition’s  fire  ? 

Will  he  not  foften  in  a  friend’s  embrace  ? 

Or  Row  difiolving  in  a  woman’s  tears  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  fhall  find  a  voices 
And  tell  the  fecrets  of  their  confcious  walks  ; 
Sooner  the  breeze  fhall  catch  the  flying  founds, 
And  fhock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treafon. 

Your  flaughter’d  multitudes,  that  fwell  the  fhore 
Wdth  monuments  of  death,  proclaim  his  courage  ; 
Virtue  and  liberty  engrofs  his  foul. 

And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy  or  fear. 

LEONTIUS. 

I  fcorn  a  truft  unwillingly  repos’d  ; 

Demetrius  will  not  lead  me  to  difhonour  ; 

Confult  in  private,  call  me  when  your  fcheme 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  the  fword. 


DEMETRIUS. 


Leontius,  flay. 


CALI. 

Forgive  an  old  man’s  weaknefs. 

And  fhare  the  deepeft  fecrets  of  my  foul, 

My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my  defigns.  *• 
When  unfuccefsful  wars,  and  civil  factions, 
Embroil’d  the  Turkifh  Rate,  our  Sultan’s  father, 
Great  Amurath,  at  my  requeft,  forfook 
The  cloifter’s  eafe,  refum’d  the  tott’ring  throne, 
And  fnatch’d  the  reins  of,  abdicated  pow’r 
From  giddy  Mahomet’s  unfkilful  hand. 

This  fir’d  the  youthful  king’s  ambitious  breaft  : 

He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Cali, 

And  dooms  my  rafh  'fidelity  to  ruin. 


DEMETRIUS. 

Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  fhine  in  courts,  _ 

For  forc’d  compliance,  or  for  zealous  virtue, 
Still  odious  to  the  monarch,  or  the  people. 


[  Go  trig-. 
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CALI. 

Such  are  the  woes  when  arbitrary  pow’r, 

And  lawlefs  pafliort  hold  the  fword  of  juftice. 

If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports, 

Where  common  laws  reftrain  the  prince  and  fubjeCt, 

A  happy  land,  where  circulating  pow’r 

Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied  ftate  ; 

Sure,  not  unconfcious  of  the  mighty  bleffing, 

Her  grateful  fons  fhine  bright  with  ev’ry  virtue  ; 
Untainted  with  the  lull  of  innovation, 

Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  lacred  chain  of  nature. 

That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 

LEONTIUS. 

But  fay,  great  Bafla,  why  the  Sultan’s  anger, 

Burning  in  vain,  delays  the  ftroke  of  death  ? 

CALI. 

Young,  and  unfettled  in  his  father’s  kingdoms, 

Fierce  as  he  was,  he  dreaded  to  deftroy 
The  empire’s  darling  and  the  foldier’s  boaft  ; 

But  now  confirm’d,  and  fwelling  with  his  conquefts. 
Secure  he  tramples  my  declining  fame, 

Frowns  unreftrain’d,  and  dooms  me  with  his  eyes. 

DEMETRIUS. 

What  can  reverfe  thy  doom  ? 

CALI. 

The  tyrant’s  death. 

DEMETRIUS. 

But  Greece  is  ftill  forgot. 

CALI. 

On  Afia’s  coaft, 

Which  lately  blefs’d  my  gentle  government. 

Soon  as  the  Sultan’s  unexpected  fate 

Fills  all  th’  aftonifh’d  empire  with  confufion, 

My  policy  fhall  raife  an  eafy  throne  ; 

The  Turkifh  pow’rs  from  Europe  fhall  retreat, 
Andharrafs  Greece  no  more  with  wafteful  war. 

A  galley  mann’d  with  Greeks,  thy  charge,  Leontius, 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repofe  and  fafety. 

DEMETRIUS. 

That  veflel,  if  obferv’d,  alarms  the  court, 

And  gives  a  thoufand  fatal  queftions  birth  : 

Why  ftor’d  for  flight  r  and  why  prepar’d  by  Cali  ? 
Vol.  I.  D 
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CALI. 

This  hour  I’ll  beg,  with  unfufpecling  face. 

Leave  to  perform  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; 

Which  granted,  hides  my  purpofe  from  the  world. 

And,  though  refus’d,  conceals  it  from  the  Sultan. 

LEONTIUS. 

How  can  a  fingle  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclofe  ? 

CALI. 

Forgetful  of  command,  with  captive  beauties. 

Far  from  his  troops,  he  toys  his  hours  away. 

A  roving  foldier  feiz’d  in  Sophia’s  temple 
A  virgin  fhining  with  diftinguifh’d  charms, 

And  brought  his  beauteous  plunder  to  the  Sultan^ 

DEMETRIUS. 

In  Sophia’s  temple  !— - What  alarm  ! — Proceed. 

CALI. 

The  Sultan  gaz’d,  he  wonder’d,  and  he  lov’d  ; 

In  paffion  loll,  he  bade  the  conqu’ring  fair 
Renounce  her  faith,  and  be  the  Queen  of  T urkey. 

The  pious  maid,  with  model!  indignation, 

Threw  back  the  glittering  bribe. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Celeftial  goodnefs  ! 

It  mull,  it  muff  be  Ihe  ;  her  name  ? 

CALI. 

Afpafia. 

DEMETRIUS. 

What  hopes,  what  terrors  rufh  upon  my  foul  1 
O  lead  me  quickly  to  the  fcene  of  fate  ; 

Break  through  the  politician’s  tedious  forms  : 

Afpafra  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  fave  her. 

LEONTIUS. 

Did  Mahomet  reproach  or  praife  her  virtue  ? 

CALI. 

His  offers  oft  repeated,  ftill  refus’d. 

At  length  rekindled  his  accuftom’d  fury. 

And  chang’d  th’  endearing  fmile  and  am’rous  whifper 
To  threats  of  torture,  death,  and  violation. 

'  DEMETRIUS. 

Thefe  tedious  narratives  of  frozen  age 
Dillradt  my  foul ;  difpatch  thy  ling’ring  tale  j 

Say, 
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Say,  did  a  voice  from  Heav’n  reftrain  the  tyrant  ? 
Did  interpofing  angels  guard  her  from  him  ? 

CALI. 

Juft  in  the  moment  of  impending  fate, 

Another  plund’rer  brought  the  bright  Irene; 

Of  equal  beauty,  but  of  fofter  mien, 

I  ear  in  her  eye,  fubmiftion  on  her  tongue, 

Her  mournful  charms  attracted  his  regards, 
Difarm’d  his  rage,  and  in  repeated  viJiis 
Gain’d  all  his  heart ;  at  length  his  eager  love 
To  her  transferr’d  the  offer  of  a  crown. 

LEONTIUS. 

Nor  found  again  the  bright  temptation  fail  ? 

CALI. 

Trembling  to  grant,  nor  daring  to  refufe. 

While  Heav’n  and  Mahomet  divide  her  fears, 
With  coy  carefles  and  with  pl'eafing  wiles 
She  feeds  his  hopes,  and  fooths  him  to  delay. 

For  her,  repofe  is  banifh’d  from  the  night. 

And  buffnefs  from  the  day.  In  her  apartments 
He  lives - 


And  there  muff;  fall. 


Is  hazardous. 


LEONTIUS. 

CALI. 

But  yet  th’  attempt 


LEONTIUS. 

Forbear  to  lpeak  of  hazards; 

What  has  the  wretch  that  has  furviv’d  his  country, 

His  friends,  his  liberty,  to  hazard  ? 

CALI. 

Life. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Th’  ineftimable  privilege  of  breathing  ! 

Important  hazard  1  What’s  that  airylaubble, 

When  weigh’d  with  G  reece,  with  Virtue,  with  Afpafia  ? 
A  floating  atom,  duff:  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  fcale,  nor  fhakes  the  balance. 

CALI. 

At  leaft  this  day  be  calm - If  we  fucceed, 

Afpafia’s  thine,  and  all  thy  life  is  rapture _ 

See  !  Muftapha,  the  tyrant’s  minion,  comes ; 

Invert  Leontius  with  his  new  command; 

D  2 


And 
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And  wait  Abdalla’s  unfufpedted  vifits  : 

Remember  Freedom,  Glory,  Greece  and  Love. 

[ Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Leontius. 

SCENE  III. 

CALI,  MUSTAPHA. 

MUSTAPHA. 

By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely  Greek 
Hold  in  her  chains  the  captivated  Sultan  ? 

He  tires  his  fav’rites  with  Irene’s  praife, 

And  Peeks  the  {hades  to  mufe  upon  Irene  ; 

Irene  fteals  unheeded  from  his  tongue, 

And  mingles  unperceiv’d  with  ev’ry  thought. 

CALI. 

Why  {hould  the  Sultan  fhun  the  joys  of  beauty, 

Or  arm  his  breaft  againft  the  force  of  love  ? 

Love  that  with  fweet  viciffitude  relieves 
The  warrior’s  labours  and  the  monarch’s  cares. 

But  will  Ihe  yet  receive  the  faith  of  Mecca  ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

Thofe  pow’rful  tyrants  of  the  female  breaft, 

Fear  and  Ambition,  urge  her  to  compliance  ; 

Drefs’d  in  each  charm  of  gay  magnificence, 

Alluring  grandeur  courts  her  to  his  arms. 

Religion  calls  her  from  the  wifii’d  embrace, 

Paints  future  joys,  and  points  to  diftantrglories. 

CALI. 

Soon  will  th’  unequal  conteft  be  decided. 

Profpe&s,  obfcur’d  by  diftance,  faintly  ftrike ; 

Each  pleafure  brightens  at  its  near  approach, 

And  every  danger  {hocks  with  double  horror. 

MUSTAPHA. 

How  {hall  I  fcorn  the  beautiful  apoftate  ! 

How  will  the  bright  Afpafia  Ihine  above  her  ! 

CALI. 

Should  fhe,  for  profelytes  are  always  zealous, 

With  pious  warmth  receive  our  Prophet’s  law — 

MUSTAPHA. 

Heav’n  will  condemn  the  mercenary  fervour, 

Which  love  of  greatnefs,  not  of  truth,  inflames. 

CALI. 

Ceafe,  ceafe  thycenfures,  for  the  Sultan  comes 
Alone,  with  am’rous  hafte  to  feek  his  love. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 
MAHOMET,  CALIBASSA,  MUSTAPHA. 

CALX. 

Hail,  terror  of  the  monarchs  of  the  world, 

Unfhaken  be  thy  throne  as  earth’s  firm  bafe, 

Live  till  the  fun  forgets  to  dart  his  beams, 

And  weary  planets  loiter  in  their  courfes. 

MAHOMET. 

But,  Cali,  let  Irene  {hare  thy  prayers; 

For  what  is  length  of  days  without  Irene? 

I  come  from  empty  noife,  and  taftelefs  pomp, 

1'  rom  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himfelf,  ] 

To  prove  the  fweets  of  privacy  and  friendfhip, 

And  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 

CALX. 

O  may  her  beauties  laft  unchang’d  by  time, 

As  thofe  that  blefs  the  manfions  of  the  good  ! 

MAHOMET. 

Each  realm  where  beauty  turns  the  graceful  fhape, 
Swells  the  fair  bread,  or  animates  the  glance, 

Adorns  my  palace  with  its  brighteft  virgins  ; 

Yet,  unacquainted  with  thefe  foft  emotions 
I  walk’d  fuperior  through  the  blaze  of  charms. 

Prais’d  without  rapture,  left  without  regret. 

Why  rove  I  now,  when  abfent  from  my  fair, 

F rom  folitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  folitude, 

Still  reftlefs,  till  I  clafp  the  lovely  maid, 

And  eafe  my  loaded  foul  upon  her  bofom  ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

Forgive,  great  Sultan,  that  intrufive  duty 
Enquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodorus, 

The  Grecian  counfellor, 

MAHOMET. 

Go  fee  him  die  ; 

His  martial  rhet’rick  taught  the  Greeks  refiftance  ; 

Had  they  prevail’d,  I  ne’er  had  known  Irene. 

[ Exit  Muftapha, 

SCENE  V. 
MAHOMET,  CALI. 

MAHOMET. 

Remote  from  tumult  in  th’  adjoining  palace, 

Thy  care  {hall  guard  this  treafurg  of  my  foul ; 


There 
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There  let  Afpafia,  fince  my  Fair  entreats  it* 
With  converfe  chafe  the  melancholy  moments. 
Sure,  chill’d  with  fixty  winter  camps,  thy  blood 
At  fight  of  female  charms  will  glow  no  more. 

CALI. 

Thefe  years,  unconquer’d  Mahomet,  demand 
Defires  more,  pure,  and  other  cares  than  Love. 
Long  have  I  wifh’d,  before  our  prophet’s  tomb, 
T o  pour  my  prayers  for  thy  fuccefsful  reign. 

To  quit  the  tumults  of  the  noify  camp. 

And  link  into  the  filent  grave  in  peace. 


MAHOMET- 

What  1  think  of  peace  while  haughty  Seanderbeg, 
Elate  with  conqueft,  in  his  native  mountains. 

Prowls  o’er  the  wealthy  fpoils  of  bleeding  Turkey  1 
While  fair  Hungaria’s  unexhaufted  vallies 
Pour  forth  their  legions,  and  the  roaring  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  floods  unheard  through  {flouting  camps  ! 
Nor  could’ft  thou  more  fupport  a  life  of  floth 
'Phan  Arnurath- - 


CALI. 

Still  full  of  Arnurath  1 


MAHOMET. 

Than  Arnurath,  accuftom’d  to  command. 
Could  bear  his  fon  upon  the  Turkifh  throne. 


CALI. 

This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain’d- 


MAHOMET. 

For  thefe  who  could  not  pleafe  by  nobler  Service.- 
Our  warlike  prophet  loves  an  adtive  faith. 

The  holy  flame  of  enterprizing  virtue, 

Mocks  the  dull  vows  of  folitude  and  penance. 

And  fcorns  the  lazy  hermit’s  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  diftinguifh’d  by  Superior  merit. 

With  wonted  zeal  purfue  the  tafk  of  war. 

Till  ev’ry  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 

And  ev’ry  fuppliant  lift  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

CALI. 

This  regal  confidence,  this  pious  ardour. 

Let  prudence  moderate,  though  not  fupprefs. 

Is  not  each  realm  that  Smiles  with  kinder  funs. 

Or  boafts  a  happier  foil,  already  thine  ? 

Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 

Exchanges  folia  Strength  for  feeble  Splendour. 


[AJide. 
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MAHOMET. 

^reacfi  thy  dull  politicks  to  vulgar  kings, 

Thou  know’ll  not  yet  thy  mailer's  future  greatnefs, 

His  vaft  defigns,  his  plans  of  boundlefs  pow’r. 

When  ev’ry  ftorm  in  my  domain  (hall  roar, 

When  ev’ry  wave  fliall  beat  a  Turkilh  Ihore  ; 

Then,  Cali,  lhall  the  toils  of  battle  ceafe, 

Then  dream  of  prayer,  and  pilgrimage,  and  peace. 

[  Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

ASPASIA,  IRENE. 

IRENE. 

ASPASIA,  yet  purfue  the  facred  theme  ; 

Exhauft  the  ftores  of  pious  eloquence, 

And  teach  me  to  repel  the  Sultan’s  pallion. 

Still  at  Afpafia’s  voice  a  fudden  rapture 
Exalts  my  foul,  and  fortifies  my  heart. 

The  glitt’ring  vanities  of  empty  greatnefs, 

The  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  pains  of  life, 

Diflolve  in  air,  and  vanilh  into  nothin^. 

ASPASIA. 

Let  nobler  hopes  and  j  ulter  fears  fucceed, 

And  bar  the  pafies  of  Irene’s  mind 
Againft  returning  guilt. 

IRENE. 

.  _  When  thou  art  abfent, 

Death  rifes  to  my  view,  with  all  his  terrors  ; 

Then  vifions,  horrid  as  a  murd’rer’s  dreams, 

Chill  my  lefolves,  andblaft  my  blooming  virtue; 

Stern  torture  fliakes  his  bloody  lcourge  before  me, 

And  Anguifh  gnalhes  on  the  fatal  wlfeel. 

ASPASIA. 

Since  fear  predominates  in  ev’ry  thought, 

Andfways  thy  breaft  with  abfolute  dominion, 

Think  onth’  infulting  fcorn,  the  confcious  pan^-s, 

The  future  miferies,  that  wait  th’  apoftatc  ;  * 

So  fhall  Timidity  aiTift  thy  reafon, 

And  Wifdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frailtw 

IRAN'S. 
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IRENE. 

Will  not  that  Pow’r  that  form’d  the  heart  of  woman, 
And  wove  the  feeble  texture  ofher  nerves, 

F orgive  thcfe  fears  that  {hake  the  tender  frame  ? 

ASPASI  A. 

The  weaknefs  we  lament,  ourfelves  create  ; 
Inftructed  from  our  infant  years  to  court, 

With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man, 

We  learn  to  Ihudder  at  the  ruffling  breeze. 

Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  dark  ; 

Till,  affectation  ripening  to  belief, 

And  folly  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras, 

Habitual  cowardice  ufurps  the  foul. 

IRENE. 

Not  all  like  thee  can  brave  the  fficcks  of  fate, 

Thy  foul  by  nature  great,  enlarg’d  by  knowledge. 
Soars  unincumber’d  with  our  idle  cares, 

And  all  Afpafia,  but  her  beauty,  ’s  man. 

ASPASIA. 

Each  gen’rous  fentiment  is  thine,  Demetrius, 

Whole  foul,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  cf  Afpafia, 

Now  hovers  o’er  this  melancholy  {hade, 

Well  pleas’d  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgotten. 

O  !  could  the  grave  reftore  the  pious  hero, 

Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  fet  us  free, 

And  bear  us  far  from  fervitude  and  crimes. 


He  yet  may  live. 


IRENE, 


ASPASIA. 

Alas  !  delufive  dream  f 

Too  well  I  know  him ;  his  immod’rate  courage, 
Th’  impetuous  fallies  of  excefiive  virtue, 

Too  ftrong  for  love,  have  hurried  him  on  death. 


SCENE  II. 

ASPASIA,  IRENE,  CALI,  ABDALLA. 

CALI  TO  ABDALLA,  AS  THEY  ADVANCE, 

Behold  our  future  Sultanefs,  Abdalla  ; 

Let  artful  flatt’ry  now,  to  lull  fufpicion. 

Glide  through  Irene  to  the  Sultan’s  ear. 

Would’ft  thou  fubdue  th’  obdurate  cannibal 
T  o  tender  friendfhip,  praife  him  to  his  mi  ft  ref, 

[to 
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[TO  IRENE.] 

W ell  may  thofe  eyes  that  view  thefe  heav’nly  charms 
Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kings  * 

For  what  are  pompous  titles,  proud  alliance. 

Empire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  like  thine  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Receive  th’  impatient  Sultan  to  thy  arms ; 

And  may  a  long  pofterity  of  monarchs. 

The  pride  and  terror  of  fucceeding  days. 

Rife  from  the  happy  bed  ;  and  future  queens 
Diffufe  Irene’s  beauty  through  the  world. 

IRENE. 

Can  Mahomet’s  imperial  hand  defcend 
To  clafp  a  Have  ?  or  can  a  foul  like  mine. 

Unus’d  to  pow’r,  and  form’d  for  humbler  fcenes, 
Support  the  fplendid  miferies  of  greatnefs  ? 

CALI. 

No  regal  pageant  deck’d  with  cafual  honours. 
Scorn’d  by  his  fubjedis,  trampled  by  his  foes. 

No  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  ftate. 

Courts  thee  to  (hake  on  a  dependant  throne  : 

Born  to  command,  as  thou  to  charm  mankind. 

The  Sultan  from  himfelf  derives  his  greatnefs. 
Obferve,  bright  maid,  as  his  refiftlefs  voice 
Drives  on  the  tempeft  of  deftrudtive  war, 

How  nation  after  nation  falls  before  him. 

AEDALLA. 

At  his  dread  name  the  diftant  mountains  fhake 
Their  cloudy  fummits,  and  the  fons  of  fiercenels. 
That  range  uncivilized  from  rock  to  rock, 
Diftruftth’  eternal  fortrelTes  of  Nature, 

And  wifh  their  gloomy  caverns  more  obfcure. 

ASPASIA. 

Forbear  this  lavifh  pomp  of  dreadful  praifej 
The  horrid  images  of  war  and  daughter 
Renew  our  forrows^  and  awake  our  fears, 

ABDALLA. 

Cali,  methinks  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpfe  of  our  approaching  friends  ; 

Juft  as  I  mark’d  them,  they  forfook  the  ftiore. 

And  turn’d  their  hafty  fteps  towards  the  garden. 

CALI. 

Conducft  thefe  queens,  Abdalla,  to  the  palace : 

Sucfy  heav’nly  beauty,  form’d  for  adoration, 
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IRENE; 

The  pride  of  monarchs,  the  reward  of  conqueft  ! 

Such  beauty  muft  not  fhine  to  vulgar  eyes, 

SCENE  III. 

CALI,  SOLUS. 

How  Heav’n,  in  fcorn  of  human  arrogance, 

Commits  to  trivial  chance  the  fate  of  nations  f 
While  with  incefl'ant  thought  laborious  man 
Extends  his  mighty  fchemes  of  wealth  and  pow’r. 

And  towers  and  triumphs  in  ideal  greatnefs ; 

Some  accidental  guft  of  oppofition 
Blafts  all  the  beauties  ofhis  new  creation, 

O’erturns  the  fabrick  of  prefumptuous  reafon. 

And  whelms  the  fwelling  architect  beneath  it. 

Had  not  the  breeze  untwin’d  the  meeting  boughs, 

And  through  the  parted  fhade  difclos’d  the  Greeks, 
Th’  imporfant  hour  had  pafs’d  unheeded  by. 

In  all  the  fweet  oblivion  of  delight, 

In  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers ; 

In  fighs  and  tears,  and  tranfports  and  embraces, 

In  foft  complaints,  and  idle  proteflations. 

SCENE  IV. 

CALI,  DEMETRIUS,  LEONTIUS. 

CALI. 

Could  omens  fright  the  refolute  and  wife, 

Well  might  we  fear  impending  difappointments. 

LEONTIUS. 

Your  artful  fuit,  your  monarch’s  fierce  denial. 

The  cruel  doom  of  haplefs  Menodorus. - 

DEMETRIUS. 

And  your  new  charge,  that  dear,  that  heav’nly  maid. — 

LEONTIUS. 

All  this  we  know  already  from  Abdalla. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Such  flight  defeats  but  animate  the  brave 
To  ftronger  efforts  and  maturer  counfels. 

CALI. 

My  doom  confirm’d  eftablifhes  my  purpofe : 

Calmly  be  heard  till  Amurath’s  refumption 
Rofe  to  his  thought,  and  fet  his  foul  on  fire  f 
When  from  his  lips  the  fatal  name  burft  out. 
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A  fudden  paufe  th’  imperfeft  fenfe  fufpended, 

Like  the  dread  ftillnefs  of  condenfmg  florins. 

DEMETRIUS. 

The  loudeft  cries  of  Nature  urge  us  forward  ; 

Defpotick  rage  purfues  the  life  of  Cali ; 

His  groaning  country  claims  Leontius’  aid; 

And  yet  another  voice,  forgive  me,  Greece, 

The  pow’rful  voice  of  Love  inflames  Demetrius, 

Each  ling’ring  hour  alarms  me  for  Afpafia. 

CALI. 

What  paffions  reign  among  thy  crew,  Leontius  ? 

Does  cheerlefs  diffidence  opprefs  their  hearts  ? 

Or  fprightly  hope  exalt  their  kindling  fpirits  ? 

Do  they  with  pain  reprefs  the  ftruggling  fhout. 

And  liften  eager  to  the  rifmg  wind  ? 

LEONTIUS. 

All  there  is  hope,  and  gaiety,  and  courage, 

No  cloudy  doubts,  or  languifhing  delays  ; 

Ere  I  could  range  them  on  the  crowded  deck. 

At  once  an  hundred  voices  thunder’d  round  me. 

And  every  voice  was  Liberty  and  Greece. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Swift,  let  us  rufh  upon  the  carelefs  tyrant, 

Nor  give  him  leifure  for  another  crime. 

LEONTIUS. 

Then  let  us  now  refolve,  nor  idly  wafte 
Another  hour  in  dull  deliberation. 

CALI. 

But  fee,  where,  deftin’d  to  protraft  our  counfels. 

Comes  Muftapha. — Your  Turkifti  robes  conceal  you* 

Retire  with  fpeed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  him 
With  artificial  fmiles,  and  feeming  friendfhip, 

SCENE  V. 

CALI,  MUSTAPHA. 

CALI. 

I  fee  the  gloom  that  low’rs  upon  thy  brow ; 

Thefe  days  of  love  and  pleafure  charm  not  thee  ; 

T oo  flow  thefe  gentle  conftellations  roll ; 

Thou  long’ft  for  liars  that  frown  on  human  kind, 

And  fcatter  difcord  from  their  baleful  beams. 

MiTSTAPHA. 
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IRENE; 


MUSTAPHA. 

How  bleft  art  thou,  ftill  jocund  and  ferene. 

Beneath  the  load  of  bufmefs,  and  of  years  ! 

CALI. 

Sure,  by  fome  wond’rous  fympathy  of  fouls. 

My  heart  ftill  beats  refponfive  to  the  fultan’s  ; 

I  fhare,  by  fecret  inftindt,  all  his  joys, 

And  feel  no  forrow  while  my  fov’reign  fmiles. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The  Sultan  comes,  impatient  for  his  love  ; 

Conduit  her  hither  ;  let  no  rude  intrufion 
Moleft  thofe  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
Thefe  hours  ailign’d  to  Pleafure  and  Irene, 

SCENE  VI. 

MAHOMET,  MUSTAPHA, 

MAHOMET. 

Now,  Muftapha,  purfue  thy  tale  of  horror. 

Has  treafon’s  dire  infection  reach’d  my  palace  ? 

Can  Cali  dare  the  ftroke  of  heav’nly  juftice 
In  the  dark  precinits  of  the  gaping  grave. 

And  load  with  perjuries  his  parting  foul  ? 

Was  it  for  this,  that,  fick’ning  in  Epirus, 

My  father  call’d  me  to  his  couch  of  death, 

Join’d  Cali’s  hand  to  mine,  and  fault’ring  cry’d, 

Reftrain  the  fervour  of  impetuous  youth 
With  venerable  Cali’s  faithful  counfels  ? 

Are  thefe  the  counfels  ?  This  the  faith  of  Cali  ? 

Were  all  our  favours  lavifh’d  on  a  villain  ? 

Confeft  ? - - 

MUSTAPHA. 

Confeft  by  dying  Menodorus. 

In  his  laft  agonies  the  gafping  coward, 

Amidft  the  tortures  of  the  burning  fteel, 

Still  fond  of  life,  groan’d  out  the  dreadful  fecret, 

Held  forth  this  fatal  fcroll,  then  funk  to  nothing. 

MAHOMET,  EXAMINING  THE  PAPER. 

His  correfpondence  with  our  foes  of  Greece  ! 

His  hand  !  his  feal  !  The  fecrets  of  my  foul 
Conceal’d  from  all  but  him  !  All,  all  confpire 
To  banifh  doubt,  and  brand  him  for  a  villain  ! 

Our  fchemes  for  ever  crofs’d,  our  mines  difcover’d, 

Betray’d  fome  traitor  lurking  near  my  bofom. 

Oft 
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Oft  have  I  rag’d,  when  their  wide-wafting  cannon 
Lay  pointed  at  our  batt’ries  yet  unform’d, 

And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 

Detefted  Cali  too,  with  artful  wonder, 

Would  fhake  his  wilyhead,  and  clofely  whifper, 

Beware  of  Muftapha,  beware  of  treafon. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The  faith  of  Muftapha  difdains  fufpicion ; 

But  yet,  great  Emperor,  beware  of  treafon; 

Th’  infidious  Bafla,  fired  by  difappointment— 

MAHOMET. 

Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  king. 

Go,  feize  him,  load  him  with  reproachful  chains  ; 
Before  th’  aflembled  troops  proclaim  his  crimes  ; 

Then  leave  him  ftretch’d  upon  the  ling’ring  rack, 

Amidft  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Should  we  before  the  troops  proclaim  his  crimes, 

I  dread  his  arts  of  feeming  innocence. 

His  bland  addrefs,  and  forcery  of  tongue ; 

And,  ftiould  he  fall  unheard  by  fudden  juftice, 

Th’  adoring  foldiers  would  revenge  their  idol. 

MAHOMET. 

Cali,  this  day,  with  hypocritick  zeal, 

Implor’d  my  leave  to  vifit  Mecca’s  temple  ; 

Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  ftatefman’s  goodnefs, 

I  rais’d  his  thoughts  to  more  fublime  devotion. 

Now  let  him  go,  purfu’d  by  filent  wrath, 

Meet  unexpended  daggers  in  his  way. 

And  in  fome  diftant  land  obfcurely  die. 

MUSTAPHA. 

There  will  his  boundlefs  wealth,  the  fpoil  of  Afia, 
Heap’d  by  your  father’s  ill-plac’d  bounties  on  him, 
Difperfe  rebellion  through  the  Eaftern  world; 

Bribe  to  his  caufe,  and  lift  beneath  his  banners, 

Arabia’s  roving  troops,  the  fons  of  fwiftnefs. 

And  arm  the  Perfian  heretick  againft  thee  ; 

There  fhall  he  wafte  thy  frontiers,  check  thy  conquefts. 
And  though  at  length  fubdu’d  elude  thy  vengeance. 

MAHOMET. 

Elude  my  vengeance  !  No — My  troops  fhall  range 
Th’  eternal  fnowTs  that  freeze  beyond  Meotis, 

And  Africk’s  torrid  lands,  in  fearch  of  Cali. 
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Should  the  fierce  North  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wond’ring  clouds, 

And  feat  him  in  the  Pleiads’  golden  chariots, 

Thence  fhall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures  ; 

Wherever  guilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  follow. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Wilt  thou  difmifs  the  favage  from  the  toils. 

Only  to  hunt  him  round  the  ravag’d  world  ? 

MAHOMET. 

Sufpendhis  fentence — Empire  and  Irene 
Claim  my  divided  foul.  This  wretch,  unworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I’ll  throw  a  fide 
For  idle  hours,  and  crufh  him  at  my  leifure. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Let  not  th’  unbounded  greatnefs  of  his  mind 
Betray  my  king  to  negligence  of  danger. 

Perhaps  the  clouds  of  dark  confpiracy 

Now  roll  full  fraught  with  thunder  o’er  your  head. 

Twice  fince  the  morning  rofe  I  faw  the  Bafia, 

Like  a  fell  adder  fwelling  in  a  brake, 

Beneath  the  covert  of  this  verdant  arch 
In  private  conference  ;  befide  him  flood 
Two  men  unknown),  the  partners  of  his  bofom  ; 

I  mark’d  them  well,  and  trac’d  in  either  face 
The  gloomy  refolution,  horrid  greatnefs. 

And  Hern  compofure,  of  defpairing  heroes  ; 

And,  to  confirm  my  thought,  at  fight  of  me. 

As  blafled  by  my  prefence,  they  withdrew 
With  all  the  fpeed  of  terror  and  of  guilt. 

MAHOMET. 

The  ftrong  emotions  of  my  troubled  foul 
Allow  no  paufe  for  art  or  for  contrivance  ; 

And  dark  perplexity  diftradts  my  counfels. 

Do  thou  refolve  :  for  fee  Irene  comes  ! 

At  her  approach  each  ruder  guft  of  thought 
Sinks  like  the  fighing  of  a  tempeft  fpent, 

And  gales  of fofter  paffion  fan  my  bofom. 

[Cali  enters  with  Irene,  and  exit  with  M uflapha. 

SCENE  VII. 

MAHOMET,  IRENE, 

MAHOMET. 

Wilt  thou  defcend,  fair  daughter  of  perfedlion. 

To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen  ? 

Ah  » 
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Ah  j  ceafe,  Irene,  ceafe  thofe  flowing  forrows. 

That  melt  a  heart  impregnable  till  now, 

And  turn  thy  thoughts  henceforth  to  love  and  empire. 

How  will  the  matchlefs  beauties  of  Irene, 

I  hus  bright  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  ruin, 

With  all  the  graceful  pride  of  greatnefs  heighten’d, 

Amidfl:  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  of  gold, 

Adorn  a  throne,  and  dignify  dominion  ! 

IRENE. 

Why  all  this  glare  of  fplendid  eloquence, 

To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  ftate  ? 

Mull  I  for  thefe  renounce  the  hope  of  Heav’n, 

Immortal  crowns,  and  fulnefs  of  enjoyment  ? 

MAHOMET. 

Vain  raptures  all— -For  your  inferior  natures, 

Form’d  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting, 

Heav’n  has  referv’d  no  future  paradife, 

But  bids  you  rove  the  paths  of  blifs,  fecure 
Of  total  death,  and  carelefs  of  hereafter  ; 

While  Heav’n’s  high  minifter,  whofe  awful  volume 
Records  each  aft,  each  thought  of  fov’reign  man. 

Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance, 

And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded. 

IRENE. 

Why  then  has  Nature’s  vain  munificence 
Profufely  pour’d  her  bounties  upon  woman  ? 

Whence  then  t;hofe  charms  thy  tongue  has  deign’d  to  flatter. 
That  air  refiftlefs,  and  enchanting  blufh, 

Unlefs  the  beauteous  fabrick  was  defign’d 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  foul  ? 

MAHOMET. 

T°o  high,  bright  maid,  thou  rat’ll;  exterior  grace  : 

Not  always  do  the  fairefl:  flow’rs  diftufe 
The  rjcheft  odours,  nor  the  fpeckled  fhells 
Conceal  the  gem  ;  let  female  arrogance 
Obferve  the  feather’d  wand  Vers  of  the  Iky; 

With  purple  varied  andbedropp’d  with  gold, 

They  prune  the  wing,  and  fpread  the  glofly  plumes. 
Ordain’d,  like  you,  to  flutter  and  to  fhine, 

And  cheer  the  weary  paflenger  with  mufick. 

IRENE. 

Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant  of  the  world 
Implores  pur  fmiles,  and  trembles  at  our  feet. 
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Whence  flow  the  hopes  and  fears,  defpalr  and  rapture* 
Whence  all  the  blifs  and  agonies  of  love  ? 

MAHOMET. 

Why  when  the  balm  of  fleep  defcends  on  man. 

Do  gay  delufions,  wand’ring  o’er  the  brain. 

Sooth  the  delighted  foul  with  empty  blifs  ? 

To  want  give  affluence  ?  and  to  flav’ry  freedom  ? 
Such  are  love’s  joys,  the  lenitives  of  life, 

A  fancy’ d  treafure,  and  a  waking  dream. 

IRENE. 

Then  let  me  once,  in  honour  of  our  fex, 

Afi'ume  theboaftful  arrogance  of  man. 

Th’  attractive  foftnefs,  and  th’  endearing  fmile. 

And  pow’rful  glance,  ’tis  granted,  are  our  own  ; 

Nor  has  impartial  Nature’s  frugal  hand 
Exhaufted  all  her  nobler  gifts  on  you. 

Do  not  we  {hare  the  comprehenfive  thought, 

Th’  enlivening  wit,  the  penetrating  reafon  ? 

Beats  not  the  female  breaft  with  gen’rous  paffions. 
The  thirft  of  empire,  and  the  love  of  glory  ? 

MAHOMET. 

Illuftrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine, 

Thy  foul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face. 

I  thought,  forgive  my  fair,  the  nobleft  aim, 

The  ftrongeft  effort  of  a  female  foul. 

Was  but  to  chufe  the  graces  of  the  day. 

To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 

Difpofe  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe, 

And  add  new  rofes  to  the  faded  cheek, 

Will  it  not  charm  a  mind  like  thine  exalted, 

To  fhine  the  goddefs  of  applauding  nations, 

To  fcatter  happinefs  and  plenty  round  thee, 

To  bid  the  proftrate  captive  rife  and  live, 

T o  fee  new  cities  tow’r  at  thy  command, 

And  blafted  kingdoms  flourifh  at  thy  fmile  ? 

IRENE. 

Charm’d  with  the  thought  of  bleffing  human  kind. 
Too  calm  I  liften  to  the  flatt’ring  founds. 

MAMOMET. 

O  feize  the  power  to  blefs — Irene’s  nod 

Shall  break  the  fetters  of  the  groaning  Chriffian  ; 

Greece,  in  her  lovely  patronefs  fecure, 

Shall  mourn  no  more  her  plundered  palaces. 
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IRENE. 

Forbear — O  do  not  urge  me  to  my  ruin  ! 

MAHOMET. 

To  ftate  and  pow’r  I  court  thee,  not  to  ruin  : 

Smile  on  my  wifhes,  and  command  the  globe. 

Security  fhall  fpread  her  fhield  before  thee, 

And  Love  infold  thee  with  his  downy  wings. 

If  greatnefs  pleafe  thee,  mount  th’  imperial  feat ; 

If  pleafure  charm  thee,  view  this  foft  retreat  $ 

Here  ev’ry  warbler  of  the  fky  fhall  fing ; 

Here  ev’ry  fragrance  breathe  of  ev’ry  fpring : 

To  deck  thefe  bow’rs  each  region  fhall  combine. 

And  e’en  our  prophet’s  gardens  envy  thine  : 

Empire  and  love  fhall  fhare  the  blifsful  day, 

And  varied  life  fleal  unperceiv’d  away. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

CALI,  ABDALLA. 

[Cali  enters  with  a  difcontented  Air  ;  to  him  enters 
Abdalla.] 

CALI. 

IS  this  the  fierce  confpirator  Abdalla  ? 

Is  this  the  reftlefs  diligence  of  treafon  ? 

Where  haft  thou  linger’d  while  th’  encumber’d  hottrs 
Fly  lab’ring  with  the  fate  of  future  nations. 

And  hungry  flaughter  fcents  imperial  blood  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Important  cares  detain’d  rhe  from  your  counfels. 

CALI. 

Some  petty  pailion  !  fome  domeftick  trifle  ! 

Some  vain  amufement  of  a  vacant  foul  f 
A  weeping  wife  perhaps,  or  dying  friend. 

Hung  on  your  neck,  and  hinder’d  your  departure. 

Is  this  a  time  for  foftnefs  or  for  forrow  ? 

Unprofitable,  peaceful,  female  virtues  ! 

When  eager  vengeance  fhows  a  naked  foe, 

And  kind  ambition  points  the  way  to  greatnefs,. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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ABDALLA. 

Muft  then  ambition’s  votaries  infringe 

The  laws  of  kindnefs,  break  the  bonds  of  nature. 

And  quit  the  names  of  brother,  friend,  and  father  ? 

CALI. 

This  fov’reign  paffion,  fcornful  of  reftraint, 

E’en  from  the  birth  affedts  fupreme  command, 

Swells  in  the  breaft,  and  with  refiftlefs  force 
O’erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind. 

As  when  a  deluge  overfpreads  the  plains, 

The  wand’ring  rivulet,  and  filver  lake, 

Mix  undiltinguilh’d  with  the  gen’ral  roar. 

ABDALLA. 

Yet  can  ambition  in  Abdalla’s  breaft 
Claim  but  the  fecond  place ;  there  mighty  Love 
Has  fix’d  his  hopes,  inquietudes,  and  fears, 

His  glowing  wilhes,  and  his  jealous  pangs. 

CALI. 

Love  is  indeed  the  privilege  of  youth  ;  . 

Yet,  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expedition 
Pants  for  the  dread  event — But  let  us  reafon— 

ABDALLA. 

Hall:  thou  grown  oldamidft  the  crowd  of  courts, 

And  turn’d  th’  inftrudtive  page  of  human  life. 

To  cant,  at  laft,  of  reafon  to  a  lover  ? 

Such  ill-tim’d  gravity,  fuch  ferious  folly, 

Might  well  befit  the  folitary  ftudent, 

Th’  unpradtis’d  dervife,  or  fequelter’d  faquir. 

Know’ll:  thou  not  yet,  when  Love  invades  the  Soul, 

That  all  her  faculties  receive  his  chains  ? 

That  Reafon  gives  her  fceptre  to  his  hand. 

Or  only  ftruggles  to  be  more  enllav’d  ? 

Afpafia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beauties  ? 

Who  hear  thee  fpeak,  and  not  abandon  reafon  r 
Reafon  !  the  hoary  dotard’s  dull  diredtrefs. 

That  lofes  all  becaufe  Ihe  hazards  nothing  ! 

Reafon  !  the  tim’rous  pilot,  that,  to  fhun 
The  recks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port ! 

CALI. 

But  why  this  fqdden  warmth  ? 

'  ABDALLA. 

v  Becaufe  I  love 

Becaufe  my  flighted  pafllon  burns  in  vain  ! 

Why  roars  the- lionefs  diftrefs’d  by  hunger  ? 
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Why  foam  the  fwelling  waves  when  tempefts  rife  ? 

Why  fhakes  the  ground,  when  fubterraneous  fires 
Fierce  through  the  burfting  caverns  rend  their  way  ? 

CALI. 

Not  till  this  day  thou  faw’ft  this  fatal  fair  ; 

Did  everpaflion  make  fo  fwift  a  progrefs  ? 

Once  more  reflect,  fupprefs  this  infant  folly. 

ABDALLA. 

Grofs  fires,  enkindled  by  a  mortal  hand, 

Spread  by  degrees,  and  dread  th’  opprefiing  ftream  j 
The  fubtler  flames  emitted  from  the  Iky, 

Flafh  out  at  once,  with  ftrength  above  refiftance. 

CALI. 

How  did  Afpafia  welcome  your  addrefs  ? 

Did  you  proclaim  this  unexpended  conqueft  ? 

Or  pay  with  fpeaking  eyes  a  lover’s  homage  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Confounded,  aw’d,  and  loft  in  admiration, 

I  gaz’d,  I  trembled  ;  but  I  could  not  fpeak  : 

When  e’en  as  love  was  breaking  off  from  wonder, 

And  tender  accents  quiver’d  on  my  lips, 

She  marked  my  fparkling  eyes,  and  heaving  breaft. 

And  finding,  confcious  of  her  charms,  withdrew. 

[Enter  Demetrius  and  Leontius. 

CALI. 

Nowbe  fome  moments  mafter  of  thyfelf; 

Nor  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  rival. 

Hence  !  or  be  calm — To  difagree  is  ruin. 

SCENE  II. 

CALI,  DEMETRIUS,  LEONTIUS,  ABDALLA. 

DEMETRIUS. 

When  will  occafion  fmile  upon  our  wifhes. 

And  give  the  tortures  of  fufpenfe  a  period  ? 

Still  muft  we  linger  in  uncertain  hope  ? 

Still  languifh  in  our  chains,  and  dream  of  freedom, 

Like  thirfty  failors  gazing  on  the  clouds, 

Till  burning  death  fhoots  through  their  wither’d  limbs  ? 

CALI. 

Deliverance  is  at  hand ;  for  T urkey’s  tyrant, 

Sunk  in  his  pleafures,  confident  and  gay, 

With  all  the  hero’s  dull  fecurity, 
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Trufts  to  my  care  his  miftrefs  and  his  life, 

And  laughs  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 

LEONTIUS. 

So  weak  is  man,  when  deftin’d  to  deftrudftion, 

The  watchful  {lumber,  and  the  crafty  truft. 

CALI. 

At  my  command  yon  iron  gates  unfold ; 

At  my  command  the  fentinels  retire ; 

With  all  the  licence  of  authority, 

Through  bowing  {laves,  I  range  the  private  rooms. 
And  of  to-morrow’s  action  fix  the  fcene. 

DEMETRIUS. 

To-morrow’s  adtion  !  Can  that  hoary  wifdom, 

Borne  down  with  years,  {till  doat  upon  to-morrow  ? 
That  fatal  miftrefs  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 

The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemn’d  to  lofe 
An  ufelefs  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow, 

To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 

Till  interpofing  death  deftroys  the  profpea  ! 

Strange  !  that  this  gen’ral  fraud  from  day  to  da^ 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 

The  foldicr,  lab’ring  through  a  winter’s  march. 

Still  fees  to-morrow  dreft  in  robes  of  triumph ; 

Still  to  the  lover’s  long-expedfing  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  vifionary  bride. 

But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 

Learn,  that  the  prefent  hour  alone  is  man’s. 

LEONTIUS. 

The  prefent  hour  with  open  arms  invites  ; 

Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  prefs  her  to  thy  bofom. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Who  knows,  ere  this  important  morrow  rife, 

But  fear  or  mutiny  may  taint  the  Greeks  ? 

Who  knows,  if  Mahomet’s  awaking  anger 
May  fpare  the  fatal  bow-ftring  till  to-morrow  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Had  our  firft  Afian  foes  but  known  this  ardour. 

We  ftill  had  wander’d  on  Tartarian  hills. 

Roufe,  Cali  ;  fhall  the  fons  of  conquer’d  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abafh  their  vigors  ?  _ 

This  night  with  all  her  confcious  ftars  be  witnefs. 
Who  merits  moft,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla, 
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DEMETRIUS. 

Who  merits  moil  ! - 1  knew  not  we  were  rivals. 

CALI. 

Young  man,  forbear - The  heat  of  youth,  no  more - 

Well, - ’tis  decreed - This  night  fhall  fix  our  fate. 

Soon  as  the  veil  of  evening  clouds  the  fky, 

With  cautious  fecrecy,  Leontius,  fleer 
Th’  appointed  veflel  to  yon  fhaded  bay, 

Form’d  by  this  garden  jutting  on  the  deep; 

There,  with  your  foldiers  arm’d,  and  fails  expanded, 

Await  our  coming,  equally  prepar’d 

For  fpeedy  flight,  or  obftinate  defence.  [-Exit  Leont. 

SCENE  III. 

CALI,  ABDALLA,  DEMETRIUS. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Now  paufe,  great  Bafla,  from  the  thoughts  of  blood. 

And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  founds. 

If  e’er  thy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  abfence, 

Or  felt  th’  impatience  of  obftrueted  love, 

Give  me,  before  th’  approaching  hour  of  fate. 

Once  to  behold  the  charms  of  bright  Afpafia, 

And  draw  new  virtue  from  her  heav’nly  tongue. 

CALI. 

Let  prudence,  ere  the  fuit  be  farther  urg’d, 

Impartial  weigh  the  pleafure  with  the  danger, 

A  little  longer,  and  fhe’s  thine  for  ever.  * 

DEMETRIUS. 

Prudence  and  love  confpire  in  this  requefl, 

Left,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt, 

Surprize  o’erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight. 

CALL 

What  I  can  grant,  you  cannot  afk  in  vain- - 

DEMETRIUS. 

I  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  content 

Completes  the  gift  of  freedom  and  of  life.  [ E-xit  Dem. 

SCENE  IV. 

CALI,  ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA. 

And  this  is  my  reward - to  burn,  to  languish, 

Tp  rave  unheeded ;  while  the  happy  Greek, 

The 
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The  refufe  of  our  fwords,  the  drofs  of  conqueft. 

Throws  his  fond  arms  about  Afpafia’s  neck, 

Dwells  on  her  lips,  and  fighs  upon  her  breaft. 

Is’t  not  enough  he  lives  by  our  indulgence, 

But  he  muft  live  to  make  his  mafters  wretched  ? 

CALI. 

What  claim  haft  thou  to  plead  ? 

ABDALLA. 

The  claim  of  pow’r, 

Th’  unqueftion’d  claim  of  conquerors  and  kings  ! 

CALI. 

Y et  in  the  ufe  of  pow’r  remember  j  uftice. 

ABDALLA. 

Can  then  th’  aflaffin  lift  his  treach’rous  hand 
Againft  hie  king,  and  cry,  remember  juft  ice  ? 

Juftice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  Cali ; 

Juftice  demands  that  I  reveal  your  crimes  ; 

Juftice  demands — But  fee  th’  approaching  Sultan ! 

Oppole  my  wifhes,  and — remember  juftice, 

CALI-. 

Diforder  fits  upon  thy  face — retire. 

[Exit  Abdalla,  enter  Mahomet* 

SCENE  V. 

CALI,  MAHOMET. 

CALI. 

Long  be  the  Sultan  blefs’d  with  happy  love  ! 

Mv  zeal  marks  gladnefs  dawning  on  thy  cheek, 

With  raptures  fuch  as  fire  the  Pagan  crowds, 

When,  pale  and  anxious  for  their  years  to  come. 

They  fee  the  fun  furmount  the  dark  eclipfe, 

And  hail  unanimous  their  conqu’ring  god. 

MAHOMET. 

My  vows,  ’tis  true,  fhe  hears  with  lefs  averfion ; 

She  fighs,  ftie  blufhes,  but  fhe  ftill  denies. 

CALI. 

With  warmer  courtfhip  prefs  the  yielding  fair  : 

Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundlefs  promifes. 

Each  rebel  wifh,  each  traitor  inclination. 

That  raifes  tumults  in  the  female  breaft, 

The  love  of  pow’r,  of  pleafure,  and  of  fhow. 

MAHOMET. 

Thefe  arts  I  try’d,  and  to  inflame  her  more. 
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By  hateful  bufinefs  hurried  from  her  fight, 

I  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  around  her, 

Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleafures  of  command, 

Applaud  her  charms,  and  court  her  to  be  great. 

[  Exit  Mahomet. 

SCENE  VI. 

CALI,  solus. 

He’s  gone - Plere  reft,  my  foul,  thy  fainting  wing, 

Here  r-. collect  thy  diffipated  pow’rs. - - - 

Our  diftant  int’refts,  and  our  different  paflions. 

Now  hafte  to  mingle  in  one  common  center, 

And  fate  lies  crowded  in  a  narrow  fpace. 

Yet  in  that  narrow  fpace  what  dangers  rife  ! - 

Far  more  I  dread  Abdalla’s  fiery  folly, 

Than  all  the  wifdom  of  the  grave  divan, 

Reafon  with  reafon  fights  on  equal  terms ; 

The  raging  madman’s  unconnected  fchemes 
W e  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  guefs. 

Deep  in  my  breaft  be  treafur’d  this  refolve, 

When  Cali  mounts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies, 

Tpo  fierce,  too  faithlefs  for  negledt  or  truft. 

[ Enter  Irene  with  Attendants. 


SCENE  VII. 

CALI,  IRENE,  ASPASIA,  See. 

CALI. 

Amidft  the  fplendor  of  encircling  beauty, 

Superior  majelty  proclaims  the  queen. 

And  nature  juftifies  our  monarch’s  choice. 

IRENE. 

Referve  this  homage  for  fome  other  fair, 

Urge  me  not  on  to  glittering  guilt,  nor  pour  ' ' 

In  my  weak  ear  th’  intoxicating  founds. 

CALI. 

Make  hafte,  bright  maid,  to  rule  the  willing  world ; 

Aw’d  by  the  rigour  of  the  Sultan’s  juftice, 

We  court  thy  gentlenefs. 

ASPASIA. 

Can  Cali’s  voice 

Concur  to  prefs  a  haplefs  captive’s  ruin  ? 

CALI.1 
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CALI. 

Long  would  my  zeal  for  Mahomet  and  thee 
Detain  me  here.  But  nations  call  upon  me, 

And  duty  bids  me  chufe  a  diftant  walk, 

Nor  taint  with  care  the  privacies  of  love, 

SCENE  VIII. 

IRENE,  ASPASIA,  Attendants. 

ASPASIA. 

J£  yet  this  fhining  pomp,  thefe  fudden  honours. 

Swell  not  thy  foul  beyond  advice  or  friendship, 

Nor  yet  infpire  the  follies  of  a  queen, 

Or  tune  thine  ear  to  foothing  adulation, 

Sufpend  awhile  the  privilege  of  pow’r 
T o  hear  the  voice  of  T ruth ;  difmifs  thy  train. 

Shake  off  th’  incumbrances  of  Slate  a  moment, 

And  lay  the  tow’ring  fultanefs  afide, 

[Irene  Jigns  to  her  attendants  to  retire , 
While  I  foretel  thy  fate  ;  that  office  done, — 

No  more  I  boaft  th’  ambitious  name  of  friend, 

But  fink  among  thy  Slaves  without  a  murmur. 

IRENE, 

Did  regal  diadems  inveft  my  brow. 

Yet  Should  my  foul,  Still  faithful  to  her  choice, 

ESleem  Afpafia’s  breaft  the  nobleSt  kingdom. 

aspasiA, 

The  foul  once  tainted  with  fo  foul  a  crime, 

No  more  Shall  glow  with  friendship’s  hallow’d  ardour : 

Thofe  holy  Beings,  whofe  fuperior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 

Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine, 

Refign  their  charge  to  bafenefs  and  to  ruin. 

IRENE. 

Upbraid  me  not  with  fancied  wickednefs, 

I  am  not  yet  a  queen,  or  an  apoftate. 

But  Should  I  fin  beyond  the  hope  of  mercy, 

Jf,  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refufe, 

The  dread  of  inftant  death  restrains  my  tongue  ? 

i 

ASPASIA. 

Reflect  that  life,  and  death,  affedting  founds  ! 

Are  only  varied  modes  of  endlefs  being  ; 

Reflect  that  life,  like  ev’ry  other  bleffing, 

Derives  its  value  from  its  ufe  alpne; 

No: 
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Not  for  itfelf,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 

Th’  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtuer 
When  inconfiftent  with  a  greater  good, 

Reafon  commands  to  call:  the  lefs  away ; 

Thus  life,  with  lofs  of  wealth,  is  well  preferv’d, 

And  virtue  cheaply  fav’d  with  lofs  of  life. 

IRENE. 

If,  built  on  fettled  thought,  this  conftancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boaftful  tongue, 

Why,  when  deftru&ion  rag’d  around  our  walls, 

Why  fled  this  haughty  heroine  from  the  battle  i 
Why  then  did  not  this  warlike  Amazon] 

Mix  in  the  war,  and  fhine  among  the  heroes  ? 

ASPASIA. 

Heav’n,  when  its  hand  pour’d  foftnefs  on  our  limb?. 
Unfit  for  toil,  and  polifh’d  into  weaknefs. 

Made  paflive  fortitude  the  praife  of  woman: 

Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meeknefs. 

Not  then  with  raving  cries  I  fill’d  the  city; 

But  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name  1 
Pour’d  florins  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invaders. 
Implor’d  th’  Eternal  Power  to  fhield  my  country. 
With  filent  forrows,  and  with  calm  devotion. 

IRENE. 

O  !  did  Irene  fhine  the  Queen  of  T urkey. 

No  more  fhould  Greece  lament  thofe  pray’rs  rejected. 
Again  fhould  golden  fplendor  grace  her  cities, 

Again  her  proftrate  palaces  fhould  rife, 

Again  her  temples  found  with  holy  mufick : 

No  more  fhould  danger  fright,  or  want  diflrefs 
The  fmiling  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 

ASPASIA. 

fee  virtuous  ends  purfu’d  by  virtuous  means, 

Npr  think  th’  intention  fanftifies  the  deed  : 

That  maxim,  publifh’d  in  an  impious  age. 

Would  loofe  the  wild  enthufiafl  to  deflroy. 

And  fix  the  fierce  ufurper’s  bloody  title  ; 

Then  Bigotry  might  fend  her  flaves  to  war. 

And  bid  fuccefs  become  the  tell  of  truth  ; 

Unpitying  maflacre  might  wafte  the  world. 

And  perfecutlo'n  boaft  the  call  of  Heaven. 

IRENE. 

Shall  I  not  wifh  to  cheer  adli&ed  kings, 

And  plan  the  happinefs  of  mourning  millions  ? 
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ASPASIA, 

Dream  not  of  pow’r  thou  never  canft  attain ; 

When  focial  laws  firft  harmonis’d  the  world, 

Superior  man  pofiefs’d  the  charge  of  rule, 

The  fcale  of  juftice,  and  the  fword  of  pow’r. 

Nor  left  us  aught  but  flattery  and  ftate. 

IRENE. 

To  me  my  lover’s  fondnefs  will  reftore 
Whate’er  man’s  pride  has  ravifh’d  from  our  fex, 

ASPASIA. 

When  foft  fecurity  fhall  prompt  the  Sultan, 

Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unfettled  conqueft. 

To  fix  his  court  and  regulate  his  pleafures, 

Soon  fhall  the  dire  feraglio’s  horrid  gates 
Clofe  like  th’  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

Immur’d,  and  buried  in  perpetual  floth, 

That  gloomy  dumber  of  the  ftagnant  foul, 

There  fhalt  thou  view  from  far  the  quiet  cottage, 

And  figh  for  chearful  poverty  in  vain ; 

There  wear  the  tedious  hours  of  life  away, 

Beneath  each  curfe  of  unrelenting  Heav’n, 

Defpair  and  flav’ry,  folitude  and  guilt. 

IRENE. 

There  fhall  we  find  the  yet  untafted  blifs 
Of  grandeur  and  tranquillity  combin’d. 

ASPASIA. 

Tranquillity  and  guilt,  disjoin’d  by  Heav’n, 

Still  ftretch  in  vain  their  longing  arms  afar ; 

Nor  dare  to  pafs  th’  infuperable  bound. 

Ah  !  let  me  rather  feek  the  convent’s  cell ; 

There  when  my  thoughts,  at  interval  of  pray’r, 

Defcend  to  range  thefe  manfions  of  misfortune. 

Oft’  fhall  I  dwell  on  our  difaftrous  friendfhip. 

And  fhed  the  pitying  tear  for  loft  Irene. 

IRENE. 

Go,  languifh  on  in  dull  obfcurity  ; 

Thy  dazzled  foul,  with  all  its  boafted  greatnefs. 

Shrinks  at  th’  o’erpow’ring  gleams  of  regal  ftate, 

Stoops  from  the  blaze  like  a  degenerate  eagle, 

And  flies  for  fhelter  to  the  fhades  of  life. 

ASPASIA. 

On  me  fhould  Providence,  without  a  crime, 

The  weighty  charge  of  royalty  confer  ; 
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Call  me  to  civilize  the  Ruffian  wilds, 

Or  bid  foft  fcience  polifh  Britain’s  heroes : 

Soon  fhould’ft  thou  fee,  how  falfe  thy  weak  reproach. 
My  bofom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  Iky, 

The  lambent  flames  of  mild  benevolence. 

Untouch’d  by  fierce  ambition’s  raging  fires. 

IRENE. 

Ambition  is  the  flamp,  imprefs’d  by  Heav’n 
T o  mark  the  nobleft  minds  ■,  with  adtive  heat 
Inform’d,  they  mount  the  precipice  of  pow’r, 

Grafp  at  command,  and  tow’r  in  queft  of  empire  ; 
While  vulgar  fouls  compaffionate  their  cares, 

Gaze  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  danger: 
Thus  meaner  fpirits  with  amazement  mark 
The  varying  feafons,  and  revolving  fkies. 

And  afk,  what  guilty  Pow’r’s  rebellious  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  pond’rous  orbs ; 

While  fome  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection. 

In  ealy  ftate  prefides  o’er  all  their  motions. 

Directs  the  planets  with  a  carelefs  nod, 

Conduits  the  fun,  and  regulates  the  fpheres. 

aspasia. 

Well  mayft  thou  hide  in  labyrinths  of  found 
The  caufe  that  fhrinks  from  Reafon’s  pow’rful  voice. 
Stoop  from  thy  flight,  trace  back  th’  entangled  thought 
And  fet  the  glitt’ring  fallacy  to  view. 

Not  pow’r  I  blame,  but  pow’r  obtained  by  crime  5 
Angelick  greatnefs  is  angelick  virtue. 

Amidft  the  glare  of  courts,  and  fhout  of  armies. 

Will  not  th’  apoftate  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt. 

And  wifh,  too  late,  for  innocence  and  peace, 

Curft  as  the  tyrant  of  th’  infernal  realms, 

With  gloomy  ftate  and  agonizing  pomp  ? 


SCENE  IX. 
IRENE,  ASPASIA,  MAID. 


MAID. 

A  Turkifh  flranger,  of  majeftick  mien, 
Afks  at  the  gate  admiflion  to  Afpafia, 
Commiffion’d,  as  he  fays,  by  Cali  Balia. 


IRENE. 

Whoe’er  thou  art,  or  whatfoe’er  thy  meflage, 
Thanks  for  this  kind  relief— With  fpeed  admit 
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ASPASIA. 
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ASPASIA. 

He  comes,  perhaps,  to  feparate  us  for  ever; 

When  I  am  gone,  remember,  O  !  remember, 

That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous. 

[ Exit  Irene,  enter  Demetriu 


SCENE  X. 

ASPASIA,  DEMETRIUS. 

DEMETRIUS. 

}Tis  fhe= - my  hope,  my  happinefs,  my  love  ! 

Afpafia  !  do  I  once  again  behold  thee  ? 

Still,  ftill  the  fame - unclouded  by  misfortune  ! 

Let  my  bleft  eyes  for  ever  gaze. - - 

ASPASIA. 

Demetrius ! 


DEMETRIUS. 

Why  does  the  blood  forfake  thy  lovely  cheek  ? 

Why  fhoots  this  chilnefs  through  thy  fhaking  nerves  ? 
Why  does  thy  foul  retire  into  herfelf  ? 

Recline  upon  my  breaft  thy  finking  beauties  : 

Revive - Revive  to  freedom  and  to  love. 

ASPASIA. 

What  well-known  voice  pronounc’d  the  grateful  founds 
Freedom  and  love  ?  Alas  !  I’m  all  confufion, 

A  fudden  mift  o’ercafts  my  darken’d  foul  ; 

The  prelent,  pall,  and  future,  fwim  before  me. 

Loft  in  a  wild  perplexity  of  joy. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Such  ecftacy  of  love,  fuch  pure  affection, 

What  worth  can  merit  ?  or  what  faith  reward  ? 

ASPASIA. 

A  thoufand  thoughts,  imperfect  and  diffracted, 

Demand  a  voice,  and  ftruggle  into  birth  ; 

A  thoufand  queftions  prefs  upon  my  tongue, 

But  all  give  way  to  rapture  and  Demetrius. 

DEMETRIUS. 

O  fay,  bright  Being,  in  this  age  of  abfence, 

What  fears,  what  griefs,  what  dangers,  haft  thou  known  ? 
Say,  how  the  tyrant. threaten’d,  flatter’d,  figh’d  ; 

Say,  how  he  threaten’d,  flatter’d,  figh’d  in  vain! 

Say,  how  the  hand  of  Violence  was  rais’d; 

Say,  how  thou  call’dft  in  tears  upon  Demetrius  ! 


ASPASIA 
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ASPASIA. 

Inform  me  rather  how  thy  happy  courage 
Stemm’d  in  the  breach  the  deluge  of  deftru&ion. 

And  pafs’d  uninjur’d  through  the  walks  of  death. 

Did  favage  anger  and  licentious  conqueft 
Behold  the  hero  with  Afpafia’s  eyes  ? 

And,  thus  protected  in  the  gen’ral  ruin, 

O  fay,  what  guardian  pow’r  convey’d  thee  hither. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Such  ftrange  events,  fuch  unexpected  chances. 

Beyond  my  warmeft  hope,  or  wildeft  withes, 

Concurr’d  to  give  me  to  Afpafia’s  arms, 

I  hand  amaz’d,  and  afk,  if  yet  I  clafp  thee. 

ASPASIA. 

Sure  Heav’n,  for  wonders  are  not  wrought  in  vain, 

That  joins  us  thus,  will  never  part  us  more. 


SCENE  XI. 

DEMETRIUS,  ASPASIA,  ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA. 

It  parts  you  now— The  hafty  Sultan  fign’d 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  his  Irene. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Fix’d  and  intent  on  his  Irene’s  charms. 

He  envies  none  the  converfe  of  Afpafia. 

ABDALLA. 

Afpafia’s  abfence  will  inflame  fufpicion; 

She  cannot,  muft  not,  fhall  not,  linger  here  ; 

Prudence  and  Friendfhip  bid  me  force  her  from  you. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Force  her  ?  profane  her  with  a  touch,  and  die  ! 

ABDALLA. 

’Tis  Greece,  ’tis  Freedom,  calls  Afpafia  hence; 

Your  carelefs  love  betrays  your  country’s  caufe. 

DEMETRIUS. 

If  we  muft  part - 

ASPASIA. 

No  !  let  us  die  together. 
DEMETRIUS. 


If  we  muft  part— - 
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ABDALLA. 

Difpatch;  th’  encreafing  danger 
Will  not  admit  a  lover’s  long  farewell, 

The  long-drawn  intercourfe  of  ftghs  and  kilTes. 


DEMETRIUS. 

Then — O  my  fair,  I  cannot  bid  thee  go ; 

Receive  her,  and  protect  her,  gracious  Heav’n  ! 

Yet  let  me  watch  her  dear  departing  fteps, 

If  Fate  purfues  me,  let  it  find  me  here. 

Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover’s  fond  delays, 

Nor  think  thy  caufe  negledted  while  I  gaze ; 

New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  glance  I  gain, 

And  find  our  paflions  not  infus’d  in  vain.  [Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

DEMETRIUS,  ASPASIA,  enter  as  talking, 

ASPASIA. 

ENOUGH — refiftlefs  Reafon  calms  my  foul — 
Approving  Juftice  fmiles  upon  your  caufe. 

And  Nature’s  rights  entreat  th’  aflerting  fword. 

Yet  when  your  hand  is  lifted  to  deftroy, 

Think — but  excufe  a  woman’s  needlefs  caution, - 

Purge  well  thy  mind  from  ev’ry  private  paflion, 

Drive  int’reft,  love,  and  vengeance,  from  thy  thoughts, 
*  Fill  all  thy  ardent  breaft  with  Greece  and  Virtue, 

Then  ft r ike  fecure,  and  Heav’n  aflift  the  blow  ! 

DEMETRIUS. 

Thou  kind  afliftant  of  my  better  angel, 

Propitious  guide  of  my  bewilder’d  foul, 

Calm  of  my  cares,  and  guardian  of  my  virtue  ! 

ASPASIA. 

My  foul,  firft  kindled  by  thy  bright  example 
To  noble  thought  and  gen’rous  emulation, 

Now  but  reflects  thofe  beams  that  flow’d  from  thee, 

DEMETRIUS. 

What  native  luftre  and  unborrow’d  greatnefs, 

Thou  fhin’ft,  bright  maid,  fuperior  to  diftrefs  ; 

Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  vulgar  beauties, 

Thofe  glitt’ring  dew-drops  of  a  vernal  morn, 
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That  fpread  their  colours  to  the  genial  beam. 

And  fparkling  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 

But,  when  the  tempeft  with  fonorous  wing 
Sweeps  o’er  the  grove,  forfake  the  lab’ring  bough, 
Difpers’d  in  air,  or  mingled  with  the  dull:. 

ASP  ASIA. 

Forbear  this  triumph — ftill  new  confli&s  wait  us, 

Foes  unforefeen,  and  dangers  unfufpedted. 

Oft  when  the  fierce  befiegers’  eager  hoft 
Beholds  the  fainting  garrifon  retire. 

And  rufhes  joyful  to  the  naked  wall, 

Deftrudtion  flafhes  from  th’  infidious  mine, 

And  fweeps  th’  exulting  conqueror  away : 

Perhaps  in  vain  the  Sultan’s  anger  fpar’d  me. 

To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treach’rous  friendfhip— — 
Abdalla  ! - 

DEMETRIUS. 

Can  Abdalla  then  diflemble  ? 

That  fiery  chief,  renown’d  for  gen’rous  freedom. 

For  zeal  unguarded,  undifTembled  hate. 

For  daring  truth,  and  turbulence  of  honour? 


ASPASIA. 

This  open  friend,  this  undefigning  hero. 

With  noify  falfehoods  forc’d  me  from  your  arms, 
To  flioclc  my  virtue  with  a  tale  of  love. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Did  not  the  caufe  of  Greece  reftrain  my  fv/ord, 
Afpafia  fhould  not  fear  a  fecond  infult. 

Aspasia. 

His  pride  and  love,  by  turns  infpir’d  his  tongue, 
And  intermix’d  my  praifes  with  his  own ; 

His  wealth,  his  rank,  his  honours,  he  recounted. 
Till,  in  the  midft  of  arrogance  and  fondnefs, 

Th’  approaching  Sultan  forc’d  me  from  the  palace  ; 
Then  while  he  gaz’d  upon  his  yielding  miftrefs, 

I  ftole  unheeded  from  their  ravifh’d  eyes, 

And  fought  this  happy  grove  in  quell;  of  thee. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Soon  may  the  final  flroke  decide  our  fate, 

I*eft  baleful  difcord  crufh  our  infant  fcheme. 

And  ftrangled  freedom  perifh  in  the  birth  J 

aspasia. 

Mv  bofom,  harafs’d  with  alternate  paflions. 
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Now  hopes,  now  fears - 

DEMETRIUS. 

Th’  anxieties  of  love* 

ASPASIA. 

Think  how  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  kingdoms 
Detefts  thy  falfe  alfiociates’  black  defigns. 

And  frowns  on  perjury,  revenge,  and  murder. 

Embark’d  with  treafon  on  the  leas  of  fate. 

When  Heav’n  Ihall  bid  the  fwelling  billows  rage. 

And  point  vindictive  lightnings  at  rebellion, 

Will  not  the  patriot  fhare  the  traitor’s  danger  ? 

Oh  could  thy  hand  unaided  free  thy  country. 

Nor  mingled  guilt  pollute  the  facred  caufe  ! 

DEMETRIUS. 

Permitted  oft,  though  not  infpir’d  by  Heav’n, 

Succefsful  treafons  punilh  impious  kings. 

ASPASIA. 

Nor  end  my  terrors  with  the  Sultan’s  death; 

Far  as  futurity’s  untravell’d  wafte 
Lies  open  to  conje&ure’s  dubious  ken, 

On  ev’ry  fide  confufion,  rage,  and  death, 

Perhaps  the  phantoms  of  a  woman’s  fear, 

Befet  the  treacherous  way  with  fatal  ambulh ; 

Each  Turkilh  bofom  burns  for  thy  deftruftion. 

Ambitious  Cali  dreads  the  ftatefman’s  arts, 

And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lover. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Capricious  man  !  to  good  and  ill  inconftant. 

Too  much  to  fear  or  trull  is  equal  weaknefs. 

Sometimes  the  wretch,  unaw’d  by  Heav’n  or  Hell, 

With  mad  devotion  idolizes  honour. 

The  BalTa,  reeking  with  his  mailer’s  murder, 

Perhaps  may  Hart  at  violated  friendlhip. 

ASPASIA. 

How  foon,  alas  !  will  int’reft,  fear,  or  envy, 

O’erthrow  fuch  weak,  fuch  accidental,  virtue, 

Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  confidence  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

When  defp’rate  ills  demand  a  fpeedy  cure, 

Dillruft  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 

ASPASIA. 

Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  you  court  deftruclion  : 

What  hand,  when  death  has  fleck’d  away  Demetrius, 

•Shall 
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Shall  guard  Afpafia  from  triumphant  luft. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Difmifs  thefe  needlefs  fears - a  troop  of  Greeks, 

Well  known,  long  try’d,  expect  us  on  the  fhore. 

Borne  on  the  furface  of  the  finding  deep, 

Soon  fhalt  thou  fcorn,  in  fafety’s  arms  repos’d, 

Abdalla’s  rage  and  Cali’s  llratagems. 

ASPASIA. 

Still,  ftill,  diftruft  fits  heavy  on  my  heart. 

Will  e’er  an  happier  hour  revifit  Greece  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Should  Heav’n,  yet  unappeas’d,  refufe  its  aid, 

Difperfe  our  hopes,  and  fruftrate  our  defigns. 

Yet  fhall  the  confcience  of  the  great  attempt 
Diffufe  a  brightnefs  o’er  our  future  days  ; 

Nor  will  his  country’s  groans  reproach  Demetrius, 

But  how  canft  thou  fupport  the  woes  of  exile  ? 

Canft  thou  forget  hereditary  fplendours. 

To  live  obfcure  upon  a  foreign  coaft, 

Content  with  fcience,  innocence,  and  love  ? 

ASPASIA, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Afpafia’s  blifs, 

O’erwhelm’d  and  loft  amidft  the  publick  ruins. 

Unmov’d  I  faw  the  glitt’ring  trifles  perifh. 

And  thought  the  petty  drofs  beneath  a  figh. 

Chearful  I  follow  to  the  rural  cell, 

Love  be  my  wealth,  and  my  diftinition  virtue. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Submiffive,  and  prepar’d  for  each  event. 

Now  let  us  wait  the  laft  award  of  Heav’n, 

Secure  of  happinefs  from  flight  or  conqueft. 

Nor  fear  the  fair  and  learn’d  can  want  protection. 

The  mighty  Tufcan  courts  the  banifh’d  arts 

To  kind  Italia’s  hofpitable  fhades  j 

There  fhall  foft  leifure  wing  th’  excurfive  foul. 

And  Peace  propitious  fmile  on  fond  defire  ; 

There  fhall  defpotick  Eloquence  refume 
Her  antient  empire  o’er  the  yielding  heart  j 
There  Poetry  fhall  tune  her  facred  voice. 

And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Weftern  world. 
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SCENE  II. 
DEMETRIUS,  ASPASIA,  CALL 

CALI. 

At  length  th’  unwilling  fun  refigns  the  world 
To  filence  and  to  reft.  The  hours  of  darknefs, 
Propitious  hours  to  ftratagem  and  death, 

Purfue  the  laft  remains  of  ling’ring  light. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Count  notthefe  hours  as  part  of  vulgar  time, 
Think  them  a  facred  treafurelent  by  Heav’n, 
Which,  fquander’d  by  neglecft,  or  fear,  or  folly, 
No  pray’r  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems  ; 
To-morrow’s  dawn  fhall  fee  the  Turkifh  king 
Stretch’d  in  the  duft,  or  tow’ring  on  his  throne  ; 
To-morrow’s  dawn  fhall  fee  the  mighty  Cali 
The  fport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 

CALI. 

Then  wafte  no  longer  thefe  important  moments 
In  foft  endearments,  and  in  gentle  murmurs  ; 

Nor  lofe  in  love  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 

DEMETRIUS. 

’Tis  love  combin’d  with  guilt  alone,  that  melts 
The  foften’d  foul  to  cowardice  and  floth; 

But  virtuous  paffion  prompts  the  great  refolve, 
v\nd  fans  the  dumb ’ring  fpark  of  heav’nly  fire. 
Retire  my  fair  ;  that  pow’r  that  fmiles  on  goodnefs 
Guide  all  thy  fteps,  calm  ev’ry  ftormy  thought, 
And  ft  ill  thy  bofom  with  the  voice  of  peace  ! 

ASPASIA. 

Soon  may  we  meet  again,  fecureand  free, 

To  feel  no  more  the  pangs  of  feparation  ; 

DEMETRIUS,  CALL 

DEMETRIUS. 

This  night  alone  is  ours — Our  mighty  foe. 

No  longer  loft  in  am’rous  folitude, 

Will  now  remount  the  dighteft  feat  of  empire, 

And  fhew  Irene  to  the  fhouting  people  : 

Afpafia  left  her  fighing  in  his  arms, 

And  lift’ning  to  the  pleafing  tale  of  pow’r  ; 

With  foften’d  voice  fhe  dropp’d  the  faint  refufal. 
Smiling  confent  fhe  fat,  and  bluffing  love. 


[Exit. 
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CALI. 

Now,  tyrant*  with  fatiety  of  beauty 

Now  feaft  thine  eyes*  thine  eyes  that  ne’er  hereafter 

Shall  dart  their  atn’rous  glances  at  the  fair, 

Or  glare  on  Cali  with  malignant  beams, 

SCENE  III. 

1 

DEMETRIUS,  CALI,  LEONTIUS,  ABDALLA. 

LEONTIUS. 

Our  bark  unfeen  has  reach’d  th’  appointed  bay, 

And  where  yon  trees  wave  o’er  the  foaming  furge 
Reclines  againft  the  fhore  :  our  Grecian  troop 
Extends  its  lines  along  the  fandy  beach, 

Elate  with  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 

ABDALLA. 

The  fav’ring  winds  aflift  the  great  defign, 

Sport  in  our  fails,  and  murmur  o’er  the  deep, 

CALL 

’Tis  well — A  fingle  blow  completes  our  willies  ; 

Return  with  fpeed,  Leontius,  to  your  charge  ; 

1  he  Greeks,  diforder’d  by  their  leader’s  abfence. 

May  droop  difmay’d,  or  kindle  into  madnefs. 

LEONTIUS. 

Sulpedled  Hill  ? — What  villain’s  pois’nous  tongue 
Dares  join  Leontius’ name  with  fear  or  falfehood  ? 

Have  I  for  this  preferv’d  my  guiltlefs  bcfom, 

Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  infant  innocence  ? 

Havel  for  this  defy’d  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 

Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war  ? 

CALI. 

Haft  thou  not  fearch’d  my  foul’s  profoundeft  thoughts  ? 

Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Cali  thine  ? 

LEONTIUS. 

Why  has  thy  choice  then  pointed  out  Leontius, 

Unfit  to  fhare  this  night’s  illuftrious  toils  ? 

T o  wait  remote  from  action,  and  from  honour, 

An  idle  lift’ner  to  the  diftant  cries 

Of  flaughter’d  infidels,  and  clalh  of  fv/ords  ? 

i  ell  me  the  caufe,  that  while  tny  name,  Demetrius, 

Shall  foar  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  Glory, 

Defpis’d  and  curs’d,  Leontius  muft.defcend 
Fhrough  hiffing  ages,  a  proverbial  coward, 

I  hq  tale  of  woman,  and  the  fcorn  of  fools  ? 
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Can  brave  Leontius  be  the  have  of  Glory  ? 

Glory,  the  cafual  gift  of  thoughtlefs  crowds  ? 

Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  Virtue  ! 

Be  but  my  country  free,  be  thine  the  praife  ; 

I  afk  no  witnefs,  but  attefting  confcience. 

No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  fky. 

LEONTIUS. 

Wilt  thou  then  head  the  troop  upon  thefhore, 

While  I  deftroy  th’  oppreffor  of  mankind  ? 

DEMETRIUS, 

What  canft  thou  boaft  fuperior  to  Demetrius  ? 

Afk  to  whofe  fword  the  Greeks  will  truft  their  caufe  ? 

My  name  fhall  echo  through  the  fhouting  field  ; 

Demand  whofe  force  yon  Turkifh  heroes  dread, 

The  fhudd’ring  camp  fhall  murmur  out  Demetrius. 

CALI. 

Muft  Greece,  frill  wretched  by  her  children’s  folly, 

For  ever  mourn  their  avarice  or  factions  ? 

Demetrius  juftly  pleads  a  double  title. 

The  lover’s  int’reil  aids  the  patriot’s  claim. 

LEONTIUS. 

My  pride  fhall  ne’er  protra<a  my  country’s  woes  ; 

Succeed,  my  friend,  unenvied  by  Leontius. 

DEMETRIUS. 

I  feel  new  fpirit  fhoot  along  my  nerves. 

My  foul  expands  to  meet  approaching  freedom. 

Now  hover  o’er  us  with  propitious  wings, 

Ye  facredfhades  of  patriots  and  of  martyrs; 

All  ye,  whofe  blood  tyrannick  rage  effus’d. 

Or  perfection  drank,  attend  our  call ; 

And  from  the  manfions  of  perpetual  peace 
Defcend,  to  fweeten  labours  once  your  own. 

CALI. 

Go  then,  and  with  united  eloquence 

Confirm  your  troops ;  and  when  the  moon’s  fair  beam 

Plays  on  the  quiv’ring  waves,  to  guide  our  flight, 

Return,  Demetrius,  and  be  free  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Leon. 
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SCENE  IV. 

CALI,  ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA. 

How  the  new  monarch,  fwell’d  with  airy  rule, 

Looks  down,  contemptuous,  from  his  fancy’d  height, 

And  utters  fate,  unmindful  of  Abdalla  ! 

CALI. 

Far  be  fuch  black  ingratitude  from  Cali ! 

When  Afia’s  nations  own  me  for  their  lord, 

Wealth,  and  command,  and  grandeur,  fhall  be  thine. 

ABDALLA. 

Is  this  the  recompence  referv’d  for  me  ? 

Dar^ft  thou  thus  dally  with  Abdalla’s  paflion  ? 

Henceforward  hope  no  more  my  flighted  friendfhip. 

Wake  from  thy  dream  of  pow’r  to  death  and  tortures, 

And  bid  thy  vifionary  throne  farewell  ! 

CALI. 

Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wifh—- 

ABDALLA. 

I  need  not  name  it  % 
Afpafia’s  lovers  know  but  one  defire. 

Nor  hope,  nor  wifh,  nor  live,  but  for  Afpafia. 

CALI. 

That  fatal  beauty  plighted  to  Demetrius 
Heav’n  makes  not  mine  to  give. 

ABDALLA. 

Nor  to  deny. 

CALI. 

Obtain  her  and  poflefs,  thou  know’ll  thy  rivaL 

ABDALLA. 

Too  well  I  know  him,  fince  onThracia’s  plains 
I  felt  the  force  of  his  tempefluous  arm, 

And  faw  my  fcatter’d  fquadrons  fly  before  him. 

Nor  will  I  trull  th’  uncertain  chance  of  combat; 

The  rights  of  princes  let  the  fword  decide, 

The  petty  claims  of  empire  and  of  honour : 

Revenge  andfubtle  jealoufy  fhall  teach 
A  furer  pallage  to  his  hated  heart. 

CALI. 

O  fpare  the  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  lofe 
The  politician’s  arts,  and  hero’s  flame. 

ABDALLA. 
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When  next  we  meet,  before  we  itorm  the  palace. 

The  bowl  {hall  circle  to  confirm  our  league ; 

Then  {hail  thefe  juices  taint  Demetrius’  draught, 

[ Shelving  a  phial. 

And  ftream  deftrudtive  through  his  freezing;  veins  : 

Thus  flinli  he  live  to  ftrike  th’  important  blow. 

And  perifh  ere  he  taftes  the  joys  cf  conqueft. 

/  • 

SCENE  y. 

MAHOMET,  MUSTAPHA,  CALI,  ABDALLA, 

MAHOMET. 

Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  this  day, 

Sacred  to  love,  to  pleafure,  and  Irene  ! 

The  matchlefs  fair  has  blefs’d  me  with  compliance ; 

Let  ev’ry  tongue  refound  Irene’s  praile, 

And  fpread  the  general  tranfport  through  mankind. 

CALI. 

Bleft  prince,  for  v/hom  indulgent  Heav’n  ordains 
At  once  the  joys  of  paradife  and  empire, 

Nov/  join  thy  people’s  and  thy  Cali’s  prayers  ; 

Sufpend  thy  pafiage  to  the  feats  of  blifs, 

Nor  wifli  for  houries  in  Irene’s  arms. 

MAHOMET. 

Forbear — I  know  the  long-try’d  faith  of  Cali. 

CALI, 

O  !  could  the  eyes  cf  kings,  like  thofe  of  Heav’n, 

Search  to  the  dark  recefies  of  the  foul, 

Oft  v/ould  they  find  ingratitude  and  treafon, 

Bvfmiles  and  oaths,  and  praifes,  ill  difguis’d. 

How  rarely  would  they  meet,  in  crowded  courts, 

Fidelity  fo  firm,  fo  pure,  as  mine  ! 

MUSTAPHA. 

Yet  ere  we  give  our  loofen’d  thoughts  to  rapture, 

Let  prudence  obviate  an  impending  danger : 

Tainted  by  floth,  the  parent  of  fedition, 

The  hungry  Janizary  burns  for  plunder, 

And  growls  in  private  o’er  his  idle  fabre. 

MAHOMET. 

To'ftill  their  murmurs,  ere  the  twentieth  fun 
Shall  filed  his  beams  upon  the  bridal  bed, 

I  rouze  to  war,  and  conquer  for  Irene. 

Then  {hall  the  Rhodian  mcurn  his  finking  tow’rs. 


And 
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And  Buda  fall,  and  proud  Vienna  tremble  : 

Then  fhall  Venetia  feel  the  Turkifh  pow’r, 

And  fubjecl  feas  roar  round  their  queen  in  vain. 

ABDALEA. 

Thenfeize  fair  Italy’s  delightful  coaft, 

To  fix  your  ftandard  in  imperial  Rome. 

MAHOMET. 

Her  fons  malicious  Clemency  fhall  fpare, 

To  form  new  legends,  fandtify  new  crimes, 

To  canonize  the  flaves  of  fuperftition, 

And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impoflures, 

Till  angry  Heav’n  fhall  mark  them  out  for  ruin, 

And  war  o’erwhelm  them  in  their  dream  of  vice. 

O,  could  her  fabled  faints,  and  boafied  prayers, 

Call  forth  her  ancient  heroes  to  the  field. 

How  fhould  I  joy,  ’midft  the  fierce  fhock  of  nations, 

T o  crofs  the  tow’rings  of  an  equal  foul, 

And  bid  the  mafter  genius  rule  the  world  ! 

Abdalla,  Cali,  go — proclaim  my  purpofe. 

xeunt  Cali  and  Abdalla. 

SCENE  VI. 

MAHOMET',  MUSTAPHA. 

MAHOMET. 

Still  Cali  lives  :  and  mud  he  live  to-morrow  ? 

That  fawning  villain’s  forc’d  congratulations 
Will  cloud  my  triumphs,  and  pollute  the  day. 

MUSTAPHA 

With  cautious  vigilance,  at  my  command, 

Two  faithful  captains,  Hafan  and  Caraza, 

Purfue  him  through  his  labyrinths  of  treafon, 

And  wait  your  fummons  to  report  h  condudl, 

MAHOMET. 

Call  them — but  let  them  not  prolong  their  tale, 

Nor  prefs  too  much  upon  a  lover’s  oatience. 

[ Exit  Muflapha, 


SCENE  VII. 

MAHOMET,  folus, 

Whome’er  the  hope,  ftill  blafted,  ftill  renew’d, 
Of  happinefs  lures  on  from  toil  to  toil. 
Remember  Mahomet,  and  ceaie  thy  labour. 
Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war,  fuccefsful, 


Behold 


IRENE; 

Behold  him  wretched  in  his  double  triumph  ; 

His  fav’rite  faithlefs,  and  his  miftrefs  bafe. 

Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  arms, 

By  reafon  not  convinc’d,  nor  won  by  love. 

Ambition  was  her  crime ;  but  meaner  folly 
Dooms  me  to  loath  at  once,  and  doat  on  falfehoodj 
And  idolize  th’  apoftate  I  contemn, 

If  thou  art  more  than  the  gay  dream  of  fancy, 

More  than  a  pleafing  found  without  a  meaning, 

O  liappinefs !  fure  thou  art  all  Afpafia’s. 

SCENE  VIII, 

MAHOMET,  MUSTAPHA,  HASAN,  and  CARAZA, 

MAHOMET. 

Caraza,  fpeak— have  ye  remark’d  the  Bafla  ? 

CARAZA. 

Clofe,  as  we  might  unfeen,  we  watch’d  his  fteps ; 

His  hair  diforder’d,  and  his  gait  unequal, 

Betray’d  the  wild  emotions  of  his  mind. 

Sudden  he  flops,  and  inward  turns  his  eyes, 

Abforb’d  in  thought;  then,  flatting  from  his  trance, 
Conftrains  a  fullen  fmile,  and  fhoots  away. 

With  him  Abdalla  we  beheld — 

MUSTAPHA. 

Abdalla  ! 

MAHOMET. 

He  wears  of  late  refentment  on  his  brow, 

Deny’d  the  government  of  Servia’s  province. 

CARAZA. 

We  mark’d  him  ftorming  in  excefs  of  fury, 

And  heard,  within  the  thicket  that  conceal’d  us, 

An  undiftinguilh’d  found  of  threat’ning  rage. 

MUSTAPHA, 

How  guilt,  once  harbour’d  in  the  confcious  breaft. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ! 

See  Cali,  dread  of  kings,  and  pride  of  armies. 

By  treafon  level’d  with  the  dregs  of  men  ! 

Ere  guilty  fear  deprefs’d  the  hoary  chief, 

An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown, 

Hadftretch’d  the  fiery  boafter  in  the  grave. 

MAHOMET. 

Shall  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  fword  of  juflice, 

Aw’d  by  the  crowd,  and  by  their  Haves  reftraiji’d  ? 


Seize 
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Seize  him  this  night,  and  through  the  private  paflage 
Convey  him  to  the  prifon’s  inmoft  depths, 

Referv’d  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  death, 

[Exeunt  Mahomet  and  Muftapha. 

SCENE  IX. 

HASAN,  CARAS  A. 

,  HASAN. 

Shall  then  the  Greeks,  unpunifh’d  and  conceal’d,, 

Contrive  perhaps  the  ruin  of  our  empire, 

League  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  fedition  ? 

CARAZA. 

Whate’er  their  fcheme,  the  Baffa’s  death  defeats  it, 

And  gratitude’s  ftrong  ties  reftrain  my  tongue. 

HASAN. 

What  ties  to  Haves  ?  what  gratitude  to  foes  ? 

CARAZA. 

In  that  black  day  when  flaughter’d  thoufands  fell 
Around  thefe  fatal  walls,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  victorious  onward,  where  Demetrius 
Tore  unrefifted  from  the  giant  hand 
Of  Stern  Sebalias  the  triumphant  crefcent, 

And  dafh’d  the  might  of  Afem  from  the  ramparts. 

There  I  became,  nor  blufh  to  make  it  known. 

The  captive  of  his  fword.  The  coward  Greeks, 

Enrag’d  by  wrongs,  exulting  with  fuccefs, 

Doom’d  me  to  die  with  all  the  Turkim  captains  j 
But  brave  Demetrius  fcorn’d  the  mean  revenge, 

And  gave  me  life— 

HASAN. 

Do  thou  repay  the  gift, 

Left  unrewarded  mercy  lofe  its  charms. 

Profufe  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  fuccefs, 

When  Heav’n  beftows  the  privilege  to  blefs ; 

Let  no  weak  doubt  the  gen’rous  hand  reftrain, 

E or  when  was  pow’r  beneficent  in  vain  f  [ Exit. 
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A  C  T  V. 

SCENE  I. 

ASPASIA,  joins. 

T  N  thefe  dark  moments  of  fufpended  fate, 

JL  While  yet  the  future  fortune  of  my  country 
Lies  in  the  womb  of  Providence  conceal’d, 

And  anxious  angels  wait  the  mighty  birth ; 

O  grant  thy  facred  influence,  pow’rful  Virtue  ! 

Attention  rife,  furvey  the  fair  creation, 

Till,  conscious  of  th’  encircling  deity, 

Beyond  the  mills  of  care  thy  pinion  tow’rs. 

This  calm,  thefe  joys,  dear  innocence  !  are  thine, 

Joys  ill-exchang’d  for  gold,  and  pride,  and  empire. 

[ Enter  Irene  and  attendants, 


SCENE  II. 

ASPASIA,  IRENE,  and  Attendants, 


IRENE. 

See  how  the  moon  through  all  th’  unclouded  fky 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  defcending  dews 
Revive  the  languid  flow’rs  ;  thus  nature  fhone 
New  from  the  Maker’s  hand,  and  fair  array’d 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primaeval  fpring  ; 

When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown, 
Play’d  fearlefs  in  th’  inviolated  fhades. 

This  elemental  joy,  this  gen’ral  calm. 

Is  fure  thefmile  of  unoffendcd  Heav’n. 

Yet!  Why— 

MAID. 


Behold,  within  th’  embow’ring  grove 
Afpafia  Hands - - — 


IRENE. 

With  melancholy  mien, 

Penfive,  and  envious  of  Irene’s  greatnefs. 

Steal  unperceived  upon  her  meditations— 

But  fee,  the  lofty  maid,  at  our  approach, 

Refumes  t'n’  imperious  air  of  haughty  V  irtue. 

Are  thefe  th’  unceafing  joys,  th’  unmingled  pleafures 

[To  Afpafia, 

For  which  Afpafia  fcorn’d  theTurkifh  crown? 

Is  this  th’  unfhaken  confidence  in  Heav’n  ? 

Is  this  th’  boafted  blifs  of  confcious  Virtue  ? 


When 
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When  did  Content  figh  out  her  cares  in  fecret 
When  did  Felicity  repine  in  deferts  ? 

ASPASIA. 

Ill  fuits  with  guilt  the  gaieties  of  triumph  ; 

When  daring  vice  inlults  eternal  juftice, 

The  minjfters  of  wrath  forget  compaffion, 

And  fnatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hafty  hand, 

IRENE. 

Forbear  thy  threats,  proud  Prophetefs  of  ill, 

Vers’d  in  the  fecret  counfels  of  the  fky. 

ASPASIA. 

Forbear — But  thou  art  funk  beneath  reproach j 
In  vain  aftedted  raptures  flufh  the  cheek, 

And  longs  of  pleafure  warble  from  the  tongue. 

When  fear  and  anguifh  labour  in  the  breall, 

And  all  within  is  darknefs  and  confufion. 

Thus  on  deceitful  Etna’s  flow’ry  fide 
Unfading  verdure  glads  the  roving  eye  ; 

While  fecret  flames,  with  unextinguifh’d  rage, 

Infatiate  on  her  wafted  entrails  prey, 

And  melt  her  treach’rous  beauties  into  ruin. 

[. Enter  Dem, 

SCENE  III. 

ASPASIA,  IRENE,  DEMETRIUS, 

DEMETRIUS. 

Fly,  fly,  my  Love  !  deftrudfion  rufhes  on  us. 

The  rack  expedts  us,  and  the  fword  purfues, 

ASPASIA. 

Is  Greece  deliver’d  ?  is  the  tyrant  fall’n  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Greece  is  no  more  ;  the  profperous  tyrant  lives, 

Referv’d,  for  other  lands,  the  fcourge  of  Heav’n. 

ASPASIA. 

Say,  by  what  fraud,  what  force,  were  you  defeated  ? 
Betray’d  by  falfehood  or  by  crowds  o’erborn  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

The  prefling  exigence  forbids  relation. 

Abda.li - 

ASPASIA. 

Hated  name  !  his  jealous  rage 
Broke  out  in  perfidy— -Oh  curs’d  Afpafia, 


Born 


fS  IRENE; 

Born  to  compleat  the  ruin  of  her  country  ! 

Hide  me,  oh  hide  me  from  upbraiding  Greece, 

Oh,  hide  me  from  myfelf ! 

DEMETRIUS. 

Be  fruidefs  grief 

The  doom  of  guilt  alone,  nor  dare  to  feize 

The  bread:  where  Virtue  guards  the  throne  of  Peace. 

Devolve,  dear  maid,  thy  forrows  on  the  wretch, 

Whofe  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betray’d  us ! 

IRENE,  afide* 

A  private  ftation  may  difcover  more ; 

Then  let  me  rid  them  of  Irene’s  prefence : 

Proceed,  and  give  a  loofe  to  love  and  treafon. 

{, Withdraws . 

ASP  ASIA. 

Yet  telL 

DEMETRIUS. 

T o  tell,  or  hear,  were  wafte  of  life. 

ASPASIA. 

The  life,  which  only  this  defign  fupported, 

Were  now  well  loft  in  hearing  how  you  fail’d. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Or  meanly  fraudulent,  or  madly  gay, 

Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace, 

With  ill-tim’d  mirth  propos’d  the  bowl  of  love. 

Juft  as  it  reach’d  my  lips,  a  fudden  cry 
Urg’d  me  to  dafti  it  to  the  ground  untouch’d, 

And  feize  my  fword  with  difencumber’d  hand. 

ASPASIA. 

What  cry  ?  The  ftratagem  ,f  Did  then  Abdalla— 

DEMETRIUS. 

At  once  a  thoufand  paffions  fir’d  his  cheek  ! 

Then  all  is  paft,  he  cried - and  darted  from  us ; 

Nor  at  the  call  of  Cali  deign’d  to  turn. 

ASPASIA. 

Why  did  you  ftay,  deferted  and  betray’d  ? 

What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  contrive  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Amazement  feiz’d  us,  and  the  hoary  Bafla 
Stood  torpid  in  fufpence ;  but  foon  Abdalla 
Return’d  with  force  that  made  refiftance  vain, 

And  bade  his  new  confederates  feize  the  traitors. 
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Gali  difarm’d  was  borne  away  to  death ; 

Myfelf  efcap’d,  or  favour’d,  or  negledled. 

ASP  ASIA. 

O  Greece  !  renown’d  for  fcience  and  for  wealth, 

Behold  thy  boafted  honours  fnatch’d  away. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Though  difappointment  blaft  our  general  fcheme, 

Yet  much  remains  to  hope.  I  fhall  not  call 
The  day  difaft’rous  that  fecures  our  flight ; 

Nor  think  that  effort  loft  which  refcues  thee. 

[  Enter  Abd„ 

SCENE  IV. 

IRENE,  ASPASIA,  DEMETRIUS,  ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA. 

At  length  the  prize  is  mine-1 - The  haughty  maid 

That  bears  the  fate  of  empires  in  her  air 
Henceforth  fhall  live  for  me  ;  for  me  alone 
Shall  plume  her  charms,  and,  with  attentive  watch, 

Steal  from  Abdalla’s  eye  the  fign  to  fmile. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Ceafe  this  wild  roar  of  favage  exultation  ; 

Advance,  and  perifh  in  the  frantic  boaft. 

ASPASIA. 

Forbear,  Demetrius,  ’tis  Afpafia  calls  thee  ; 

Thy  love,  Afpafia,  calls;  reftrain  thy  fword ; 

Nor  rufh  on  ufelefs  wounds  with  idle  courage. 

DEMETRIUS. 

What  now  remains  ? 

ASPASIA. 

It  now  remains  to  fly  T 

DEMETRIUS. 

Shall  then  the  favage  live,  to  boaft  his  infult ; 

Tell  how  Demetrius  fhunn’d  his  Angle  hand, 

And  ftole  his  life  and  miftrefs  from  his  fabre  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Infatuate  loiterer,  has  Fate  in  vain 
Unclafp’d  his  iron  gripe  to  fet  thee  free  ? 

Still  doft  thou  flutter  in  the  jaws  of  death ; 

Snar’d  with  thy  fears,  and  maz’d  in  ftupefa&ion  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Forgive,  my  fair,  ’tis  life,  ’tis  nature  calls  r 

Now, 
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7§  IRENE; 

Now,  traitor,  fsel  the  fear  that  chills  my  hand. 

aspasia. 

’Tis  madnefs  to  provoke  fuperfluous  danger. 

And  cowardice  to  dread  the  boaft  of  folly. 

ABDALLA. 

Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  my  pity  grants  thee  flight  ; 

The  power  of  i  urkey  waits  upon  my  call. 

Leave  but  this  maid,  relign  a  hopelefs  claim, 

And  drag  away  thy  life  in  fcorn  and  fafety, 

Thy  life,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lure  Abdalla. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Once  more  I  dare  thy  fword ;  behold  the  prize, 

Behold  I  quit  her  to  the  chance  of  battle. 

[Quitting  Afpafia, 

ABDALLA. 

Well  may’ll  thou  call  thy  mailer  to  the  combat. 

And  try  the  hazard,  that  haft  nought  to  flake  ; 

Alike  my  death  or  thine  is  gain  to  thee ; 

But  foon  thou  lhalt  repent :  another  moment 
Shall  throw  th’  attending  Janizaries  round  thee. 

[Exit  hajiily  Abdalla, 

SCENE  V. 

ASPASIA,  DEMETRIUS. 

IRENE. 

Abdalla  fails  ;  now  Fortune,  all  is  mine.  [Afide. 

Halle,  Murza,  to  the  palace,  let  the  Sultan 

. .  IT,  one  of  her  attendants ~ 

Difpatch  his  guards  to  Hop  the  flying  traitors, 

While  I  protracft  their  ftay.  Be  fwift  and  faithful. 

[Exit  Murza. 

This  lucky  llratagem  lhall  charm  the  Sultan,  [Afide. 

Secure  his  confidence,  and  fix  his  love. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Behold  a  boafter’s  worth  !  Now  fnatch,  my  fair, 

The  happy  moment ;  haften  to  the  Ihore, 

Ere  he  return  with  thoufands  at  his  fide. 

ASPASIA. 

In  vain  I  lillen  to  th’  inviting  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  love  :  my  trembling  joints, 

Relax’d  with  fear,  refufe  to  bear  me  forward. 

Depart,  Demetrius,  left  my  fate  involve  thee; 
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Forfake  a  wretch  abandon’d  to  defpair, 

To  ihare  the  miferies  herfelf  has  caus’d. 

/ 

DEMETRIUS. 

Let  us  not  ftruggle  v/ith  th’  eternal  will, 

Nor  languifh  o’er  irreparable  ruins; 

Come  hafte,  and  live — Thy  innocence  and  truth 
Shall  blefs  our  wand’rings,  and  propitiate  Heav’n. 

IRENE. 

Prefs  not  her 'flight,  while  yet  her  feeble  nerves 
Refufe  their  office,  and  uncertain  life 
Still  labours  with  imaginary  woe  ; 

Here  let  me  tend  her  with  officious  care, 

Watch  each  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breait. 

And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return, 

To  fee  the  cloud  forfake  her  kindling  cheek, 

And  hail  the  rofy  dawn  of  rifing  health. 

ASPASIA. 

Oh  !  rather  fcornful  of  flagitious  greatnefs, 

Refolve  to  fhare  our  dangers  and  our  toils, 
Companion  of  our  flight,  illuftrious  exile. 

Leave  flav’ry,  guilt,  and  infamy  behind. 

IRENE. 

My  foul  attends  thy  voice,  and  banifh’d  Virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind : 

Affifl:  her  efforts  with  thy  ftrong  perfuafion; 

Sure  ’tis  the  happy  hour  ordain’d  above, 

When  vanquifli’d  vice  fhall  tyrannize  no  more. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Remember  peace  and  anguifh  are  before  thee, 

And  honour  and  reproach,  and  Heav’n  and  Hell. 

ASPASIA. 

Content  with  freedom,  and  precarious  greatnefs. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Now  make  thy  choice,  while  yet  the  pow’r  of  choice 
Kind  Heav’n  affords  thee,  and  inviting  Mercy 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  lead  thee  back  to  truth. 

IRENE. 

Stay -  —in  his  dubious  twilight  of  convidlion, 

The  gleams  cf  reafon,  and  the  clouds  of  paffiou, 
Irradiate  and  obfcure  my  breaft  by  turns  : 

Stay  but  a  moment,  and  prevailing  truth 
Will  fpread  refiftlefs  light  upon  my  foul. 


DEMETRIUS. 


IRENE: 
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DEMETRIUS. 

But  fmce  none  knows  the  danger  of  a  moment* 

And  Heav’n  forbids  to  lavifh  life  away, 

Let  kind  compulfion  terminate  the  conteft. 

[i Seizing  her  hand. 

Ye  Chriftian  captives,  follow  me  to  freedom  : 

A  galley  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invite, 

IRENE. 

Whence  is  this  violence  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Your  calmer  thought 

Will  teach  a  gentler  term. 

IRENE. 

Forbear  this  rudenefs. 

And  learn  therev’rence  due  to  Turkey’s  Queen  : 

Fly,  flaves,  and  call  the  Sultan  to  my  refcue. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Farewell,  unhappy  maid:  may  ev’ry  joy 
Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive  ! 

ASP  ASIA. 

And  when,  contemptuous  of  imperial  pow’r, 

Difeafe  fhall  chafe  the  phantoms  of  ambition, 

May  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed, 

And  wing  thy  lateft  pray’r  to  pitying  Heav’n  ! 

[ Exeunt  Dem.  Afp.  with  part  of  the  attendants - 

SCENE  VI. 

IRENE  walks  at  a  diftance  from  her  attendants. 

After  a  paufe. 

Againft  the  head  which  innocence  fecures, 

Infidious  Malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain, 

Turn’d  backwards  by  the  pow’rful  breath  of  Heav’n. 
Perhaps  even  now  the  lovers  unpurfu’d 
Bound  o’er  the  fparkling  waves.  Go,  happy  bark, 

Thy  facred  freight  fhall  ftill  the  raging  main 
To  guide  thy  paffage  fhall  th’  aerial  fpirits 
Fill  all  the  {tarry  lamps  with  double  blaze ; 

Th’  applauding  iky  fhall  pour  forth  all  its  beams 
To  mace  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue. 

While  I,  not  yet  familiar  to  my  crimes. 

Recoil  from  thought,  and  fhudder  at  myfelf. 

Flow  am  I  chang’d  \  How'  lately  did  Irene 
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Fly  from  the  bufy  pleafures  of  her  fex, 

Well  pleas’d  to  fearch  the  treafures  of  remembrance, 

And  live  her  guiltlefs  moments  o’er  anew  ! 

Come,  let  us  feek  new  pleafures  in  the  palace, 

[To  her  attendant r,  going  off. 
Till  foft  fatigue  invite  us  to  repofe. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  MUSTAPHA,  meeting  and  flopping  her. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Fair  Falfehood,  flay. 

IRENE. 

What  dream  of  fudden  power 
Has  taught  my  Have  the  language  of  command  ! 

Henceforth  be  wife,  nor  hope  a  fecond  pardon. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Who  calls  for  pardon  from  a  wretch  condemn’d  ? 

IRENE. 

Thy  look,  thy  fpeech,  thy  action,  all  is  wildnefs — 

Who  charges  guilt  on  me  ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

Who  charges  guilt ! 

Aik  of  thy  heart ;  attend  the  voice  of  confcience - • 

Who  charges  guilt  !  lay  by  this  proud  refentment 
That  fires  thy  cheek,  and  elevates  thy  mien, 

Nor  thus  ufurp  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

Review  this  day. 

IRENE. 

Whate’er  thy  accufation, 

The  Sultan  is  my  judge. 

MUSTAPHA. 

That  hope  is  paft  ; 

Hard  was  the  ftrife  of  juftice  and  of  love  ; 

But  now  tis  o’er,  and  juftice  has  prevail’d. 

Know’ft  thou  not  Cali  ?  know’ft  thou  not  Demetrius  ? 

IRENE. 

Bold  flave,  I  know  them  both — I  know  them  traitors. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Perfidious  ! — yes — too  well  thou  know’ft  them  traitors. 

IRENE. 

Their  treafon  throws  no  ftain  upon  Irene. 
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This  day  has  prov’d  my  fondnefs  for  the  Sultan; 

He  knew  Irene’s  truth. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The  Sultan  knows  it. 

He  knows  how  near  apoftacy  to  treafon - 

But  ’tis  not  mine  to  judge - 1  fcorn  and  leave  thee. 

I  go,  left  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood, 

To  blood,  too  mean  to  ftain  a  foldier’s  fab  re. 

[ Exit  Muftapha. 

Irene,  to  her  attendants. 

Go,  bluft’ring  Have — He  has  not  heard  of  Murza. 

That  dext’rous  meftage  frees  me  from  fufpicion. 


SCENE  VIII. 


Enter  HASAN*  CARAZA,  with  Mutes,  who  throw  the 
black  robe  upon  IRENE,  and  fign  to  her  attendants  to 
withdraw. 

HASAN. 

Forgive,  fair  Excellence,  th’  unwilling  tongue, 

The  tongue,  that*  forc’d  by  ftrong  neceffity, 

Bids  beauty,  fuch  as  thine,  prepare  to  die* 

IRENE. 

What  wild  miftake  is  this  !  Take  hence  with  fpeed 
Your  robe  of  mourning,  and  your  dogs  of  death. 

Quick  from  my  fight,  your  inaufpicious  monfters. 

Nor  dare  henceforth  to  fliock  Irene’s  walks. 


HASAN. 

Alas  !  they  come  commanded  by  the  Sultan, 

Th’  unpitying  minifter  of  Turkilh  juftice. 

Nor  dare  to  fpare  the  life  his  frown  condemns. 

IRENE. 

Are  thefe  the  rapid  thunderbolts  of  war, 

That  pour  with  fudden  violence  on  kingdoms, 

And  fpread  their  flames  refiftlefs  o’er  the  world? 
What  fleepy  charms  benumb  thefe  adtive  heroes, 
Deprefs  their  fpirits,  and  retard  their  fpeed  ? 
Beyond  the  fear  of  ling’ring  puniftiment, 

Afpafia  now  within  her  lover’s  arms 
Securely  fleeps,  and  in  delightful  dreams 
Smiles  at  the  threat’nings  of  defeated  rage. 

CARAZA. 

We  come,  bright  Virgin,  though  relenting  Nature 
Shrinks  at  the  hated  talk,  for  thy  deftrudtjon ; 
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When  fummon’d  by  the  Sultan’s  clam’rous  fury, 

We  afk’d,  with  tim’rous  tongue,  th’  offender’s  name, 

He  {truck  his  tortur’d  breaft,  and  roar’d,  Irene : 

We  ftarted  at  the  found,  again  enquir’d, 

Again  his  thund’ring  voice  return’d,  Irene. 

IRENE. 

Whence  is  this  rage  ?  what  barb’rous  tongue  has  wrong’d 
me  ? 

What  fraud  mifleads  him  ?  or  what  crimes  incenfe  ? 

HASAN. 

Expiring  Cali  nam’d  Irene’s  chamber, 

The  place  appointed  for  his  mailer’s  death. 

IRENE. 

Irene’s  chamber  !  From  my  faithful  bofom 
Far  be  the  thought - But  hear  my  proteftation. 

CARAZA. 

’Tis  ours,  alas!  to  punilh,  not  to  judge, 

Not  call’d  to  try  the  caufe,  we  heard  the  fentence, 

Ordain’d  the  mournful  meffengers  of  death. 

IRENE.  *, 

Some  ill-defigning  ftatefman’s  bafe  intrigue  ! 

Some  cruel  ftratagem  of  jealous  beauty  !  j 

Perhaps  yourfelves  the  villains  that  defame  me. 

Now  hafte  to  murder,  ere  returning  thought 

Recall  th’  extorted  doom. - It  mull  be  fo : 

Confefs  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  Sultan  ; 

There  dauntlefs  truth  fhall  blalt  the  vile  accufer  ; 

Then  fhall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter. 

Each  piercing  torture,  ev’ry  change  of  pain, 

That  vengeance  can  invent,  or  pow’r  inflict. 

[Enter  Abdallla  :  he  ft  ops  Jhort ,  and  lifens, 

SCENE  IX. 

IRENE,  HASAN,  CARAZA,  ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA,  afide. 

All  is  not  loft,  Abdalla ;  fee  the  queen, 

See  the  laft  witnefs  of  thy  guilt  and  fear 
Enrob’d  in  death - Drfpatch  her,  and  be  great. 

CARAZA. 

Unhappy  fair  !  compaffion  calls  upon  me 
To  check  this  torrent  of  imperious  rage; 

While  unavailing  anger  crowds  thy  tongue 
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With  idle  threats  and  fruitlefs  exclamation, 

The  fraudful  moments  ply  their  filent  wings. 

And  fteal  thy  life  away.  Death’s  horrid  angel 
Already  fhakes  his  bloody  fab  re  o’er  thee. 

The  raging  Sultain  burns  till  our  return, 

Curfes  the  dull  delays  of  ling’ring  mercy. 

And  thinks  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey’d. 

ABDALLA. 

Is  then  your  fov’reign’s  life  fo  cheaply  rated. 
That  thus  you  parly  with  detected  treafon  ? 

Should  fhe  prevail  to  gain  the  Sultan’s  prefence. 
Soon  might  her  tears  engage  a  lover’s  credit ; 
Perhaps  her  malice  might  transfer  the  charge  ; 
Perhaps  her  pois’nous  tongue  might  blaft  Abdalla. 

IRENE. 

O  let  me  but  be  heard,  nor  fear  from  me 
Or  flights  of  pow’r,  or  projects  of  ambition. 

My  hopes,  my  wifnes,  terminate  in  life, 

A  'little  life  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 


ABDALLA. 

I  mark’d  her  wily  meffenger  afar, 

And  faw  him  fkulking  in  the  clofeft  walks  : 

I  guefs’d  her  dark  defigns,  and  warn’d  the  Sultan, 

And  bring  her  former  fentence  new  confirm’d. 

HASAN. 

Then  call  it  not  our  cruelty,  nor  crime, 

Deem  us  not  deaf  to  woe,  nor  blind  to  beauty, 

'['hat  thus  conftrain’d  we  fpeed  the  ftroke  of  death. 

[. Beckons  the  Mutes. 


IRENE. 

O  name  not  death  !  Diffraction  and  amazement, 
Horror  and  agony,  are  in  that  found  ! 

Let  me  but  live,  heap  woes  on  woes  upon  me, 
Hide  me  with  murd’rers  in  the  dungeon’s  gloom, 
Send  me  to  wander  on  fome  pathlefs  fhore, 
Let  fhame  and  hooting  infamy  purfue  me. 

Let  flav’ry  harafs,  and  let  hunger  gripe. 


CARAZA. 

Could  we  reverfe  the  fentence  of  the  Sultan, 

Our  bleeding  bofoms  plead  Irene’s  caule. 

But  cries  and  tears  are  vain ;  prepare  with  patience 
To  meet  that  fate  we  can  delay  no  longer.  , 

[The  Mutes  at  the  fign  lay  hold  of  her. 

ABDALLA* 
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ABDALLA. 

Difpatch,  ye  ling’ring  flaves;  or  nimbler  hands 
Quick  at  my  call  {hall  execute  your  charge 
Difpatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 

IRENE. 

Grant  me  one  hour,  O  grant  me  but  a  moment, 

And  bounteous  Heav’n  repay  the  mighty  mercy 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happinefs  eternal. 

CARAZA. 

The  pray’r  I  cannot  grant - 1  dare  not  hear. 

Short  be  thy  pains.  [Signs  again  to  the  Mutes. 

IRENE. 

Unutterable  anguilh  ! 

Guilt  and  Defpair,  pale  fpe&res  !  grin  around  me. 

And  ftun  me  with  the  yellings  of  damnation  ! 

O,  hear  my  pray’rs  !  accept,  all  pitying  Heav’n, 

Thefe  tears,  thefe  pangs,  thefe  laft  remains  of  life ; 

Nor  let  the  crimes  of  this  detefted  day 
Be  charg’d  upon  my  foul.  O,  mercy  !  mercy  ! 

[Mutes  force  her  out. 

SCENE  X. 

ABDALLA,  HASAN,  CARAZA. 

ABDALLA,  afide. 

Safe  in  her  death,  and  in  Demetrius’  flight, 

Abdalla,  bid  thy  troubled  breaft  be  calm. 

Now  {halt  thou  fhine  the  darling  of  the  Sultan, 

The  plot  all  Cali’s,  the  detection  thine. 

HASAN  to  CARAZA. 

Does  not  thy  bofom  (for  I  know  thee  tender, 

A  ftranger  to  th’  oppreffor’s  favage  joy,) 

Melt  at  Irene’s  fate,  and  fhare  her  woes  ? 

CARAZA. 

Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air, 

Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  fadden  all  my  foul. 

But  let  us  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows, 

And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  chearful  face  ; 

The  ftormy  Sultan  rages  at  our  ftay. 

ABDALLA. 

Frame  your  report  with  circumfpedtive  art; 

Inflame  her  crimes,  exalt  your  own  obedience ; 

But  Jet  no  thoughtlefs  hint  involve  Abdalla. 
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CARAZA. 

What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  fate 
Of  her  the  Sultan’s  voice  condemn’d  to  die  ? 

Or  why  fhould  he,  whofe  violence  of  duty 
Has  ferv’d  his  prince  fo  well,  demand  cur  filence  . 

ABDALLA. 

Perhaps  my  zeal  too  fierce  betray’d  my  prudence  ; 
Perhaps  my  warmth  exceeded  my  commiffion  ; 
Perhaps  I  will  not  ftoop  to  plead  mycaufe,  _ 

Or  argue  with  the  Have  that  fav’d  Demetrius. 

CARAZA. 

From  his  efcape  learn  thou  the  pow’r  of  virtue  ; 
Nor  hope  his  fortune  while  thou  want’d:  his  worth. 

HASAN. 

The  Sultan  comes,  Drill  gloomy,  ftill  enrag’d. 


SCENE  XI. 

HASAN,  CARAZA,  MAHOMET,  MUSTAPHA, 
ABDALLA. 


MAHOMET.  _  _ 

Where’s  this  fair  trait’refs  ?  Where’s  this  finding  mifchief. 
Whom  neither  vows  could  fix,  nor  favours  bind? 

HASAN. 

Thine  orders,  mighty  Sultan  !  are  perform’d, 

And  all  Irene  now  is  breathlefs  clay. 

MAHOMET. 

Your  hafty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of  juftice. 

And  difappointed  vengeance  burns  in  vain. 

I  came  to  heighten  tortures  by  reproach. 

And  add  new  terrors  to  the  face  of  death. 

Was  this  the  maid  whofe  love  I  bought  with  empire  . 

True,  fhe  was  fair;  the  fmile  of  innocence 

Play’d  on  her  cheek - So  flione  the  firft  apoftate- - - 

Irene’s  chamber  !  Did  not  roaring  Cali, 

Tuft  as  the  rack  forc’d  out  his  ftruggling  foul. 

Name  for  the  fcene  of  death  Irene’s  chamber . 


MUSTAPHA. 

His  breath  prolong’d  but  to  detedf  her  treafon, 
Then  in  fhort  fighs  forfook  his  broken  frame. 


MAHOMET. 

>creed  to  perifli  in  Irene  s  chamber  ! 
iere  had  fhe  lull’d  me  with  endearing  falfehoods, 
fin’d  in  her  arms,  or  flumb’ring  on  her  breaft, 
bar’d  my  bofom  to  the  ruffian  s  dagger.  g  ^  £ 
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SCENE  XIII. 

✓  " 

HASAN,  CARAZA,  MAHOMET,  tylUSTAPHA, 
MURZA,  ABDALLA. 

MURZA. 

Forgive,  great  Sultan  !  that,  by  fate  prevented, 

I  bring  a  tardy  meflage  from  Irene. 

MAHOMET. 

Some  artful  wile  of  counterfeited  love  ! 

Some  foft  decoy  to  lure  me  to  deftrudtion  ! 

And  thou,  the  curs’d  accomplice  of  her  treafon. 

Declare  thy.meflage,  and  expedt  thy  doom. 

MURZA. 

The  queen  requefted  that  a  chofen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetrius, 

Then  ling’ring  with  his  captive  miftrefs  here. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The  Greek  Demetrius  !  whom  th’  expiring  Balia 
.Declar’d  the  chief  affociate  of  his  guilt ! 

MAHOMET. 

A  chofen  troop — to  intercept — Demetrius — 

The  queen  requefted — Wretch,  repeat  themellage; 

And  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  falfehood, 

Or  but  one  moment’s  paufe  betray  conrufion, 

Thofe  trembling  limbs — Speak  out,  thou  fhiv’ring  traitor. 

MURZA. 

The  queen  requefted - 

MAHOMET. 

Who  ?  the  dead  Irene  ? 

Was  fhe  then  guiltlefs  !  has  my  thoughtlefs  rage 
Deftroy’d  the  faireft  workmanlhip  of  Heav’n  ! 

Doom’d  her  to  death  unpity’d  and  unheard, 

Amidft  her  kind  folicltydes  for  me  ! 

Ye  Haves  of  cruelty,  ye  tools  of  rage,  [To  Haf.  and  Car. 

Y e  blind  officious  minifters  of  folly. 

Could  not  her  charms  reprefs  your  zeal  for  murder  ? 

Could  not  her  pray’rs,  her  innocence,  her  tears, 

Sufpend  the  dreadful  fentence  for  an  hour  ? 

One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  error  ! 

One  hour  had  fav’d  me  from  defpair  and  madnefs. 

CARAZA. 

Your  fierce  impatience  forc’d  us  from  your  prefence. 

Urg’d  us  to  fpeed,  and  bade  us  banilh  pity, 

Nor  truft  our  paffions  with  her  fatal  charms. 
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IRENE; 


MAMOMET. 

Whathadft  thou  loft  by  flighting  thofe  commands  ^ 

Thy  life  perhaps — Were  but  Irene  fpar’d, 

Well  if  athoufand  lives  like  thine  had  perifh’d; 

Such  beauty,  fweetnefs,  love,  were  cheaply  bought 
With  half  tire  grov’ling  flaves  that  load  the  globe. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Great  is  thy  woe  1  But  think,  illuftrious  Sultan, 

Such  ills  are  fent  for  fouls  like  thine  to  conquer. 

Shake  off  this  weight  of  unavailing  grief, 

Rufh  to  the  war,  diifplay  thy  dreadful  banners, 

And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  world. 

MAHOMET. 

Robb’d  of  the  maid  with  whom  I  wifh’d  to  triumph, 

No  more  I  burn  for  fame,  or  for  dominion; 

Succefs  and  conqueft  now  are  empty  founds, 

Remorfe  and  anguifh  feize  on  all  my  breaft  ; 

Thofe  groves',  whofe  fhades  embower’d  the  dear  Irene, 

Heard  her  laft  cries,  and  fann’d  her  dying  beauties, 

Shall  hide  me  from  the  taftelefs  world  for  ever. 

[Mahomet  goes  back,  and  returns. 
Yet  ere  I  quit  the  feeptre  of  dominion, 

Let  one  juft  atft  conclude  the  hateful  day. 

Hew  down,  ye  guards,  thofe  vaffals  of  diffraction, 

[  Pointing  to  Hafan  and  Caraza. 
Thofe  hounds  of  blood,  that  catch  the  hint  to  kill ; 

Bear  off  with  ea°;er  hafte  th’  unfinifh’d  fentence. 

And  fpeed  the  ftroke,  left  mercy  fhould  o’ertake  them. 

CARAZA. 

Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  voice  of  truth. 

MAHOMET. 

Hear  1  fhall  I  hear  thee  !  didft  thou  hear  Irene  ? 

CARAZA. 

Hear  but  a  moment. 

MAHOMET. 

Had’ft  thou  heard  a  moment. 
Thou  might’ft  have  liv’d,  for  thou  hadft  fpar’d  Irene, 

CARAZA. 

I  heard  her,  pitied  her,  and  wifh’d  to  fave  her. 

MAHOMET. 

And  w.ifh’d — be  ftill  thy  fate  to  v/ifh  in  vain. 
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CARAZA. 

I  heard  and  (often’ d,  till  Abdalla  brought 
Her  final  doom,  and  hurried  her  deftrudtion. 

MAHOMET. 

Abdalla  brought  her  doom  !  Abdalla  brought  it  !  _ 

The  wretch,  whofe  guilt  declar’d  by  tortur’d  Cal;, 

My  rage  and  grief  had  hid  from  my  remembrance  . 

Abdalla  brought  her  doom  ! 

HASAN. 

Abdalla  brought  it. 

While  yet  fhe  begg’d  to  plead  her  cauie  before  thee. 

MAHOMET. 

O  feize  me,  Madnefs — Did  fhe  call  on  me  ! 

I  feel,  I  fee  the  ruffian’s  barb’rous  rage. 

He  feiz’d  her  melting  in  the  fond  appeal, 

And  ftopp’d  the  heav’nly  voice  that  call’d  on  me. 

My  fpirits  fail,  awhile  fupport  me,  V engeance — 

Be  juft,  ye  flaves;  and,  to  be  juft,  be  cruel; 

Contrive  new  racks,  imbitter  ev’ry  pang, 

Inflift  whatever  treafon  can  deferve, 

Which  murder’d  innocence  that  call’d  on  me. 

[Exit  Mahomet;  Abdalla  is  dragged  tjfe 

SCENE  XIII. 

HASAN,  CARAZA,  MUSTAPHA,  MURZA. 

MUSTAPHA  tO  MURZA. 

What  plagues,  what  tortures,  are  in  ftore  for  thee,  , 
Thou  fluggifh  idler,  dilatory  have  ! 

Behold  the  model  of  confummate  beauty, 

Torn  from  the  mourning  earth  by  thy  negledl  i 

MURZA. 

Such  was  the  will  of  Heav’n — A  band  of  Greeks 
That  mark’d  my  courfe,  fufpicious  of  my  purpofe, 

Rufh’d  out  and  feiz’d  me,  thoughtlefs  and  unarm’d, 
Breathlcfs,  amaz’d,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
Detain’d  me  till  Demetrius  fet  me  free. 

MUSTAPHA. 

So  fure  the  fall  of  greatnefs  rais’d  on  crimes  ! 

So  fix’d  the  juftice  of  all-confcious  Heav’n  ! 

When  haughty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy, 

Miftake  fhall  blaft,  or  accident  deftroy ; 

Weak  man  with  erring  rage  may  throw  the  dart, 

But  Heav’n  fhall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart. 

o 
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TV/Tarry  a  Turk!  a  haughty,  tyrant  king! 
J.V.L  Who  thinks  us  women  born  to  drefs  and  ling 
To  pleafe  his  fancy  ! — fee  no  other  man  ! 

Let  him  perfuade  me  to  it — if  he  can  : 

Befides,  he  has  fifty  wives  -y  and  who  can  bear' 
To  have  the  fiftieth  part  her  paltry  fhare  ? 

’Tis  true,  the  fellow’s  handfome,  flrait,  and  tall  j 
But  how  the  devil  fhould  he  pleafe  us  all! 

My  fwain  is  little — true — but,  be  it  known. 

My  pride’s  to  have  that  little  all  my  own. 

Men  will  be  ever  to  their  errors  blind. 

Where  woman’s  not  allow’d  to  fpeak  her  mind  ; 

I  fwear  this  Eaftern  pageantry  is  nonfenfe. 

And  for  one  man — one  wife’s  enough  of  confcience. 

In  vain  proud  man  ufurps  what’s  woman’s  due ; 
For  us  alone,  they  honour’s  paths  purfue  : 

Infpir’d  by  us,  they  glory’s  heights  afcend  ; 
Woman  the  fource,  the  objedl,  and  the  end. 

Tho’  wealth,  and  pow’r,  and  glory,  they  receive,  - 
Thefe  all  are  trifles  to  what  we  can  give. 

For  us  the  ftatefman  labours,  hero  fights, 

Bears  toilfome  days,  and  w'akes  long  tedious  nights  ; 
And,  when  bleft  peace  has  filenc’d  war’s  alarms. 
Receives  his  full  reward  in  beauty’s  arms. 
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PROLOGUE, 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick,  April  5,  1750. 

Before  the  MASQUE  of  COMUS. 

Afted  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  for  the  Benefit  of  Milton’s 
Grand-Daughter. 

YE  patriot  crowds,  who  burn  for  England’s  fame. 

Ye  nymphs,  whole  bofoms  beat  at  Milton  s  name, 
Whofe  gen’rous  zeal,  unbought  by  flatt’ring  rhymes, 

Shames  the  mean  penficns  of  Auguftan  times, 

Immortal  patrons  of  fucceeding  days, 

Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praife  ; 

Let  wit,  condemn’d  the  feeble  war  to  wage  „ 

With  clofe  malevolence,  or  publick  rage, 

Let  ftudy,  worn  with  virtue’s  fruitlefs  lore. 

Behold  this  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 

This  night,  diftinguito’d  by  your  frniles,  fhall  tell 
That  never  Britain  can  in  vain  excel ; 

The  flighted  arts  futurity  fhall  truft, 

And  riflng  ages  haften  to  be  juto 

At  length  our  mighty  bard’s  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  univerfal  praife  ; 

And  baffled  fpite,  with  hopelefs  anguitodumb, 

Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come  ; 

With  ardent  hafte  each  candidate  of  fame, 

Ambitious,  catches  at  his  tow’ring  name  ; 

He  fees,  and  pitying  fees,  vain  wealth  beftow 
Thofe  pageant  honours  which  he  fcorn  d  below, 

“While  crowds  aloft  the  laureat  bull:  behold, 

Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 

Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay, 

And  want  hung  threat’ning  o’er  her  flow  decay. 

What  though  toe  toine  with  no  Miltonian  fire. 

No  fav’ring  Mufe  her  morning  dreams  infpire; 

Yet  fofter  claims  the  melting  heart  engage, 

Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blamelels  age  ; 

Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domeftick  life, . 

The  patient  fufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 

Thus,  grac’d  with  humble  virtue’s  native  charms. 

Her  grandsfire  leaves  her  in  Britannia’s  arms ; 
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Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell, 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell, 
h  ours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wife,  ve  brave  ! 
’Tis  yours  to  crown  defert — beyond  the  stave. 


PROLOGUE 


TO  THE  COMEDY  OF 

THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN.  1759. 

PBdEST  bv  the  load  of  life,  the  weary’  mind 
Surveys  the  gen’rai  toil  of  human  kind, 

With  cool  lubmiSon  ioins  the  lab’ring  train. 

And  fociol  forrow  lofes  half  its  pain ; 

Our  anxious  bare  without  complaint  mav  {hare 
This  buttling  feafon’s  epidemick  core  ; 

Like  Caiar’s  pilot  dignifv’d  by  fete, 

Toll:  in  one  common  ftorrn  with  all  the  great ; 

Diitreit  alike  the  ftatelman  and  the  wit, 

When  one  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  the  Pit. 

The  bufy  candidates  for  power  and  feme 

Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wifhes,  juft  the  fame  ; 

D Tabled  both  to  combat  and  to  fly. 

Mult  hear  all  taunts,  ana  hear  without  reply. 

Uncheck’d  on  both,  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 

As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 

Th’  offended  burgefs  boards  his  angry  tale, 

P or  that  b'eft  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 

Their  fchemes  of  fpite  the  poet’s  foes  dilmifs, 

Till  that  zlad  night  when  all  that  hate  may  hifs. 

u  This  day  the  poyvder’d  curls  and  golden  coat,” 

Says  fwelling  Crhpin,  “  begg’d  a  ccbler’s  vote.” 
tc  This  night  our  wit,”  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 

“  Lies  at  my  feet;  I  hifs  him  and  he  dies.” 

The  great,  tis  true,  can  charm  th’  electing  tribe ; 

The  bard  mav  fupplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 

Yet,  judg’d  by  thofe  whcfe  voices  ne’er  were  fold, 

He  feels  no  want  of  ih-perfuading  gold ; 

But,  confident  of  prail’e,  if  p rails  be  due, 

Trufts  without  fear  to  merit  and  to  you. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  COMEDY  OF 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE*. 

* 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Hull. 

THIS  night  prefents  a  play  which  public  rage, 

Or  right,  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  ftage  f . 

From  zeal  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread, 

For  Englifh  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 

A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  mud  lie. 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  authors  duft, 

Be  kind  ye  judges,  or  at  leaft  be  juft. 

For  no  renew’d  hoftilities  invade 
Th’  oblivious  grave’s  inviolable  {hade. 

Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appeafe. 

And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  pleafe  ; 

To  pleafe  by  fcenes  unconfcious  of  offence, 

By  harmlefs  merriment,  or  ufeful  fenfe. 

Where  aught  of  bright,  or  fair  the  piece  difplays. 

Approve  it  only — ’tis  too  late  to  praife. 

If  want  of  {kill,  or  want  of  care  appear, 

Forbear  to  hifs — the  poet  cannot  hear. 

By  all  like  him  muft  praife  and  blame  be  found, 

At  beft  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  found. 

Yet  then  {hall  calm  refleftion  blefs  the  night, 

When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight  ; 

When  Pleafure  fir’d  her  torch  at  virtue’s  flame. 

And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name. 

*  Performed  at  Covent-Garden  theatre  in  1777,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Kelly,  widow  of  Hugh  Kelly,  Efq.  (the  author  of  the 
play),  and  her  children. 

t  Upon  _  the  firft  reprefentation  of  this  play,  1770,  a  party 
affembled  to  damn  it,  and  fucceeded. 
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SPRING, 
AN  ODE. 


STERN  Winter  now,  by  Spring  reprefs’d, 
Forbears  the  long-continued  ftrife  : 

And  Nature  on  her  naked  breaft 
Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  life. 

Now  o’er  the  rural  kingdom  roves 
Soft  pleafure  with  the  laughing  train. 

Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves, 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plain. 

Unhappy  !  whom  to  beds  of  pain, 

Arthritick  *  tyranny  configns  ; 

Whom  fmiling  nature  courts  in  vain, 

Tho’  rapture  fings  and  beauty  Alines. 

Yet  tho’  my  limbs  difeafe  invades, 

Her  wings  Imagination  tries, 

And  bears  me  to  the  peaceful  Aiades, 

Where - ’s  humble  turrets  rife. 

Here  ftop,  my  foul,  thy  rapid  flight, 

Nor  from  the  pleafing  groves  depart, 

Where  firft  great  nature  charmed  my  fight. 
Where  wifdom  firft  inform’d  my  heart. 

Here  let  me  thro’  the  vales  purfue 


A  guide — a  father — and  a  friend, 

Once  more  great  nature’s  works  renew, 
Once  more  on  wifdom’s  voice  attend. 
From  falfe  careftes,  caufelefs  ftrife, 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  remov’d ; 
Here  let  me  learn  the  ufe  of  life, 

When  beft  enjoy’d — when  moft  improv’d. 
Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower, 

Cool  meditation’s  quiet  feat, 

The  generous  fcorn  of  venal  power, 

The  filent  grandeur  of  retreat. 

When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatnefs  climbs, 

Or  raging  factions  rufli  to  war. 

Here  let  me  learn  to  ftiun  the  crimes 
I  can’t  prevent,  and  will  not  ftiare. 

But  left  I  fall  by  fubtler  foes, 

Bright  Wifdom,  teach  me  Curio’s  art, 
The  fwelling  palflons  to  compofe, 

And  quell  the  rebels  of  the  heart. 


MIDSUMMER, 


*  The  author  being  ill  of  the  gout. 
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MIDSUMMER, 

AN  ODE. 

O  PHOEBUS  !  down  the  weftern  Iky, 

Far  hence  diffufe  thy  burning  ra y, 

Thy  light  to  diftant  worlds  fupply. 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 

Come,  gentle  Eve,  the  friend  of  care. 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night  1 
Refrefh  me  with  a  cooling  breeze, 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light. 

Lay  me,  where  o’er  the  verdant  ground 
Her  living  carpet  Nature  fpreads  ; 

Where  the  green  bower,  with  rofes  crown’d, 

In  fhowers  its  fragrant  foliage  fheds. 

Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine, 

Let  mufick  die  along  the  grove > 

Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  every  {train  be  tun’d  to  love. 

Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart ! 

Come,  born  to  fill  its  vaft  defires  ! 

Thy  looks  perpetual  joys  impart, 

Thy  voice  perpetual  love  infpires. 

Whilft  all  my  wifh  and  thine  complete. 

By  turns  we  languifh  and  we  burn. 

Let  fighing  gales  our  figtfs  repeat, 

Our  murmurs — murmuring  brooks  return. 

Let  me  when  nature  calls  to  reft. 

And  blufhing  fkies  the  morn  foretell, 

Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella’s  brealt, 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


autumn, 

AN  ODE. 

/ 

ALAS!  with  fwift  and  filent  pace, 

Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year ; 

The  feafons  change,  and  nature’s  face 
Now  fweetly  {miles,  now  frowns  fevere. 
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’Twas  Spring,  ’twas  Summer,  all  was  gay. 
Now  Autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow  ; 

The  flowers  of  Spring  are  fweptawav, 

And  Summer-fruits  defert  thebough. 

The  verdant  leaves  that  play’d  on  high. 

And  wanton’d  on  the  wellern  breeze. 

Now  trod  in  dull:  neglected  lie. 

As  Boreas  ftrips  the  bending  trees. 

The  fields  that  wav’d  with  golden  grain. 

As  rulTet  heaths  are  wild  and  bare  ; 

Not  moift  with  dew,  but  drench’d  in  rain. 

Nor  health  nor  pleafure,  wanders  there. 

No  more  while  thro5  the  midnight  fhade. 
Beneath  the  moon’s  pale  orb  I  ftray, 

Soft  pleafing  woes  my  heart  invade. 

As  Pro^ne  pours  the  melting  lay. 

From  this  capricious  clime  fhe  foars, 

O  !  would  lome  god  but  wings  fupply  1 
To  where  each  morn  the  Spring  reftores. 
Companion  of  the  flight  t’d  fly. 

Vain  wifh  !  me  fate  compels  to  bear 
The  downward  feafon’s  iron  reign, 

Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air, 

And  fhiveron  a  Wafted  plain. 

What  blifs  to  life  can  Autumn  yield, 

If  glooms,  and  fhowsrs,  and"  ftcrms  prevail ; 
And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field. 

And  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fail  r 
Oh  !  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet, 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkening  hour  r 
The  grape  remains  !  the  friend  of  wit, 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 

Hafte — prefs  the  clufters,  fill  the  bowl ; 

Apollo  !  fhoot  thy  parting  ray  ; 

This  aives  the  funfhine  cf  the  foul. 

This  god  ofhealth,  and  verfe,  and  day, 

Still — ftill  the  jocuund  ftrainfhail  flow, 

The  pulfe  with  vigorous  rapture  beat ; 

Mv  Stella  with  new  charms  ftiall  glow. 

And  every  blifs  in  wine  ftiall  meet. 
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WINTER, 

AN  ODE. 

NO  more  the  morn,  with  tepid  rays, 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue ; 

Noon  fpreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze. 

Nor  gentle  eve  diltills  the  dew. 

The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night, 

Ufurping  Darknefs  lhares  the  day  ; 

Her  mills  reftrain  the  force  of  light. 

And  Phoebus  holds  a  doubtful  fway.  , 

By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal’d, 

With  fighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill. 

The  leaflefs  wood,  the  naked  field. 

The  fnow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 

No  mufick  warbles  thro’  the  grove. 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain  ; 

No  more  with  devious  Heps  I  rove 

Thro’  verdant  paths  now  fought  in  vain. 

Aloud  the  driving  tempeft  roars, 

Congeal’d,  impetuous  Ihowers  defcend  ; 

Halle,  clofe  the  window,  bar  the  doors. 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 

In  nature’s  aid  let  art  fupply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  fphere  ; 

Rouze,  rouze  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high, 

Light  up  a  conftellation  here. 

Let  mufick  found  the  voice  of  joy, 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale  ; 

Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ, 

And  o’er  the  feafonwine  prevail. 

Yet  time  life’s  dreary  winter  brings. 

When  mirth’s  gay  tale  lhall  pleafe  no  more  ; 

Nor  mufick  charm — tho’  Stella  fings  ; 

Nor  love  nor  wine,  the  fpring  rellore. 

Catch  then,  O  !  catch  the  tranfient  hour. 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 

Life’s  a  Ihort  fummer — man  a  flower, 

He  dies — alas  !  how  foon  he  dies  1 
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/ 

THE  WINTER’S  WALK. 


BEHOLD,  my  fair,  where’er  we  rove, 
What  dreary  profpe&s  round  us  rife  ; 
The  naked  hill,  the  leaflefs  grove, 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  fkies  ! 
Nor  only  thought  the  wafted  plain. 

Stern  Winter  in  thy  force  confefs’d  ; 

Still  wider  fpreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  ufurp  my  buaft. 
Enlivening  hope,  and  fond  defire, 
Refignthe  heart  to  fpleen  and  care; 
Scarce  frighted  Love  maintains  her  fire. 
And  rapture  laddens  to  defpair. 

In  groundlefs  hope,  and  caufelefs  fear. 
Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom; 

Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year, 

The  fiave  of  funfhine  and  of  gloom. 
Tir’d  with  vain  joys,  and  falfe  alarms, 
With  mental  and  corporeal  ftrife, 

Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms, 

And  fcreen  me  from  the  ills  of  life. 


To  Mifs  ***** 

ON  HER  GIVING  THE  AUTHOR  A  GOLD  AND  SILK  NET- 
PURSE  OF  HER  OWN  WEAVING  *. 

THOUGH  gold  and  filk  their  charms  unite 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight, 

In  vain  the  varied  work  would  ftiine, 

If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine  ; 

Thy  hand  that  knows  the  fubtler  art. 

To  weave  thofe  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confine  ; 

Nor  can  I  hope  thy  filkeii  chain 
The  glittering  vagrants  fhail  reftrain. 

Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed 

The  heart  once  caught  ftiould  ne’er  be  freed  ? 

*  Printed  among  Mrs.  Williams’s  Mifcellanies. 
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To  Mifs  <ff  "ifC  ^  ^  % 

ON  HER  PLAYING  UPON  THE  HARPSICHORD  IN  A  ROOM 
HUNG  WITH  FLOWER-PIECES  OF  HER  OWN  PAINTING*. 

WHEN  Stella  ftrikes  the  tuneful  firing 
In  fcenes  of  imitated  Spring, 

Where  Beauty  lavifhes  her  powers 
On  beds  of  never-fading  flowers, 

And  pleafure  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  found ; 

Ah  !  think,  not  in  the  dangerous  hour, 

Thy  nymph  fictitious  as  the  flower  ; 

But  fhun,  rafh  youth,  the  gay  alcove, 

Nor  tempt  the  fnares  of  wilylove. 

When  charms  thus  prefs  pn  every  fenfe, 

What  thought  of  flight,  -ur  of  defence  ? 

Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  defire, 

For  ever  flutter  o’er  her  lyre, 

Delighting  as  the  youth  draws  nigh, 

To  point  the  glances  of  her  eye, 

And  forming  with  unerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart. 

But  on  tbofe  regions  of  delight 
Might  truth  intrude  with  daring  flight, 

Could  Stella,  fprightly,  fair,  and  young, 

One  moment  hear  the  moral  fong, 

InftruCtion  with  her  flowers  might  fpring, 

And  wifdom  warble  from  her  firing.  .  >  ’ 

Mark  when  from  thoufand  mingled  dyes 
Thou  feeft  one  pleafing  form  arife, 

How  aCtive  light,  and  thoughtful  ftiade, 

In  greater  fcenes  each  other  aid. 

Mark  when  the  different  notes  agree 
In  friendly  contrariety, 

How  paflion’s  well  accorded  ftrife 
Gives  all  the  harmony  of  life  ; 

Thy  pi&ures  fhall  thy  conduCt  frame, 

Confiftent  ftill,  though  not  the  fame  ; 

Thy  mufick  teach  the  nobler  art, 

To  tune  the  regulated  heart. 

*  Printed  among  Mrs.  Williams's  Mifcellanies. 
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EVENING: 

AN  ODE. 

To  STELLA. 

EVENING  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  {he  brings  ; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead, 

Cooling  breezes  {hake  the  reed ; 

Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  ftream 
Silver’d  o’er  with  Cynthia’s  beam  ; 

Near  the  chequer’d  lonely  grove. 

Hears,  and  keeps  thy  fecrets,  Love. 

Stella,  thither  let  us  ftray, 

Lightly  o’er  the  dewy  way. 

Phcebus  drives  his  burning  car. 

Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far ; 

In  his  {lead,  the  queen  of  night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 

Light  that  feems  but  juft  to  {how 
Breafts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow; 

Let  us  now,  in  whifper’d  joy, 

Evening’s  filent  hours  employ, 

Silence  beft,  and  confcious  {hades, 

Pleafe  the  hearts  that  love  invades, 

Other  pleafures  give  them  pain, 

Lovers  all  but  love  difdain. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

WHETHER  Stella’s  eyes  are  found 
Fix’d  on  earth,  or  glanciny  round. 

If  her  face  with  pleafure  glow, 

If  {he  figh  at  others  woe, 

If  her  eafy  air  exprefs 
Confcious  worth,  or  foft  diftreft, 

Stella’s  eyes,  and  air,  and  face, 

Charm  with  undiminifh’d  grace. 
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If  on  her  we  fee  difplay’d 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocade. 

If  her  chintz  with  lels  expence 
Flows  in  eafy  negligence  ; 

Still  fhe  lights  the  confcious  flame, 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  fame  j 
If  fhe  ftrikes  the  vocal  ftrings, 

If  fhe’s  filent,  fpeaks,  or  fings, 

If  fhe  fit,  op  if  fhe  move, 

Still  we  love  and  ftill  approve. 

Vain  the  cafual,  tranfient  glance. 
Which  alone  can  pleafe  by  chance, 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art, 
Changing  with  the  changing  art, 
Which  demands  the  toilet’s  aid, 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade- 
I  thofe  charms  alone  can  prize, 
Which  from  conftant  nature  rife, 
Which  nor  circumftance,  nor  drefs. 
E’er  can  make,  or  more,  or  lefs. 


To  a  FRIEND. 

NO  more  thus  brooding  o’er  yon  heap. 
With  Avarice  painful  vigils  keep  ; 

Still  unenjoy’d  the  prefent  ftore, 

Still  endlefs  fighs  are  breath’d  for  more. 

O  !  quit  the  fhadow,  catch  the  prize. 

Which  not  all  India’s  treafore-buys  ! 

T o  purchafe  Heaven  has  gold  the  power  ? 

Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 

In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 

Are  friendfhip’s  pleafures  to  be  fold  ? 

No — all  that’s  worth  a  wifh — a  thought. 

Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib’d,  unbought. 

Ceafe  then  on  trafh  thy  hopes  to  bind, 

Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  fcience  tread  the  wond’rous  way, 

Or  learn  the  Mules’  moral  lay ; 

In  focial  hours  indulge  thy  foul, 

Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl ; 
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To  virtuous  love  refign  thybreaft, 

And  be,  by  bleffing  beauty — bleft. 

Thus  tafte  the  feaft  by  nature  fpread, 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled ; 

Come  t  ire  with  me  the  balm  of  life, 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  ftrife. 
I  boaft  whate’er  for  man  was  meant, 

In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content ; 

And  fcorn  !  oh  !  let  that  fcorn  be  thine  ! 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


STELLA  IN  MOURNING. 


WHEN  lately  Stella’s  form  difplay’d 
The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade, 

The  nymphs,  who  found  their  power  decline, 
Proclaim’d  her  not  fo  fair  as  fine, 

^FateH  thatch  away  the  bright  difguife, 

“  And  let  the  goddefs  truft  her  eyes.” 

Thus  blindly  pray’d  the  fretful  Fair, 

And  Fate  malicious  heard  the  pray’r; 

But,  brighten’d  by  the  fable  drefs, 

As  virtue  rifes  in  diftrefs, 

Since  Stella  {fill  extends  her  reign, 

Ah  !  how  ihall  envy  footh  her  pain  ? 

Th’  adoring  Youth  and  envious  Fair, 
Henceforth  fhall  form  one  common  pray’r ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  Ikies — “  That  Stella  mourn  no  more.” 


To  STELLA. 

NOT  tire  fcft  fighs  of  vernal  gales, 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales, 
The  murmurs  of  the  cryftal  rill, 

The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill ; 

Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite, 

Can  touch  my  bofom  with  delight. 
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Not  all  the  gems  on  India’s  fhore, 

Not  all  Peru’s  unbounded  ftore, 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame, 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets,  claim ; 

Nor  knowledge,  which  the  learn’d  approve  ; 

To  form  one  wifh  my  foul  can  move. 

Yet  nature’s  charms  allure  my  eyes, 

And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame,  I  prize ; 

Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge,  I  obtain, 

Nor  feek  I  nature’s  charms  in  vain; 

In  lovely  Stella  all  combine  ; 

And,  lovely  Stella  !  thou  art  mine. 


VERSES. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  A  GENTLEMAN 
TO  WHOM  A  LADY  HAD  GIVEN  A 
SPRIG  OF  MYRTLE*. 

WHAT  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  this  gift  create ; 

Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate. 

The  myrtle  (enfign  of  fupreme  command, 

Confign’d  to  Venus  by  Melifia’s  hand) 

Not  lefs  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair, 

Oft  favours,  oft  rejects,  a  lover’s  pray’r. 

In  myrtle  {hades  oft  fings  the  happy  fwain, 

In  myrtle  {hades  defpairing  ghofts  complain. 

The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers  heads, 

Th’  unhappy  lovers  graves  the  myrtle  fpreads. 

Oh  !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 

And  eafe  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart. 

Soon  muft  this  {prig,  as  you  {hall  fix  its  doom, 

Adorn  Ph dander’s  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 

TO 

*  Thefe  verfes  were  firft  printed  in  a  Magazine  for  1768,  but 
were  written  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  Elegant  as  they 
are,  they -were  compol'ed  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  five  minutes. 
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To  Lady  FIREBRAC  E*» 

At  BURY  ASSIZES. 

T  length  muft  Suffolk  beauties  fhine  in  vain, 

So  long  renown’d  in  B - n’s  deathlefs  ftrain  ? 

Thy  charms  at  leaft,  fair  Firebrace,  might  infpire 
Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  deeping  lyre ; 

For,  fuch  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  face, 

Thou  feem’ft  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  Mufe  and  Grace. 


A 


To  L  Y  C  E, 


AN  ELDERLY  LADY. 

YE  nymphs  whom  Harry  rays  inveff, 

By  flattering  poets  given, 

Who  fhine,  by  lavifh  lovers  dreft, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven  ; 

Engrofs  not  all  the  beams  on  high. 

Which  gild  a  lover’s  lays, 

But,  as  your  After  of  the  fky, 

Let  Lyce  fhare  the  praife. 

Her  filver  locks  difplay  the  moon, 

Her  brows  a  cloudy  fhow. 

Strip’d  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  feen. 

And  fhowers  from  either  flow. 

Her 

*  This  lady  was  Bridget,  third  daughter  of  Philip  Bacon, 
Efq.  of  Iplwich,  and  relidl  of  Philip  Evers,  Efq.  of  that  town. 
She  became  the  fecond  wife  of  Sir  Cordell  Firebrace,  the  laft 
Baronet  of  that  name  (to  whom  fhe  brought  a  fortune  of 
25,000!.),  July  26,  1737-  Being  again  left  a  widow  in  1759, 
fhe  was  a  third  time  married,  April  7,  1762,  to  William 
Campbell,  Efq.  uncle  to  the  prefent  Duke  of  Argyle ;  and 
died  July  2,  1782. 
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Her  teeth  the  night  with  darknefs  dyes, 
She’s  ftarr’d  with  pimples  (S’er; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 

But  fome  Zelinda,  while  I  fing, 

Denies  my  Lyce  fhines  ; 

And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid’s  wing 
Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet  Ipite  of  fair  Zelinda’s  eye. 

And  all  her  bards  exprefs. 

My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  fky. 

And  I  but  flatter  lefs. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

Mr.  ROBERT  LEVET, 

A  Praotifer  in  Phyfic. 

CONDEMN’D  to  Hope’s  delufive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 

By  fudden  blafts,  or  flow  decline, 

Our  focial  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try’d  through  many  a  varying  year, 

See  Levet  to  the  grave  defcend, 

Officious,  innocent,  hncere, 

Of  every  friendlefs  name  the  friend. 

Yet  ftill  he  fills  Affe&ion’s  eye, 

Obfcurely  wife,  and  coarfely  kindj 
Nor,  letter’d  Arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praife  to  merit  unrefin’d. 

When  fainting-  nature  call’d  for  aid, 

And  hovering  death  prepar’d  the  blow. 

His  vig’rous  remedy  difplay’d 

The  pow’r  of  art  without  the  fhow. 

In 
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In  mifery’s  darkeft  cavern  known, 

His  ufeful  care  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopelefs  angudh  pour’d  his  groan, 

And  lonely  want  retir’d  to  die. 

No  fummons  mock’d  by  chill  delay. 

No  petty  gain  difdain’d  by  pride, 

The  modeft  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  fupply’d. 

His  virtues  walk’d  their  narrow  round. 

Nor  made  a  paufe,  nor  left  a  void : 

And  fure  th’  Eternal  Matter  found 
The  fingle  talent  well  employ’d. 

The  bufy  day - the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 

His  frame  was  firm - his  powers  were  bright, 

Tho’  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  foul  the  neareft  way. 


epitaph 

O  N 

CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

AN  ITINERANT  MUSICIAN*. 

PHILLIPS  !  whofe  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  pow’r,  and  haplefs  love, 

Reft  here,  diftreft  by  poverty  no  more. 

Find  here  that  calm  thou  gav’ft  fo  oft  before; 

Sleep  undifturbM  within  this  peaceful  flirine, 

Till  ano-els  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 

EPITAPHIUM 

*  Thefe  lines  are  among  Mrs.  Williams’s  Mifcellanies  :  they 
are  neverthelefs  recognized  as  Johnfon’s  in  a  memorandum  of 
his  hand-writing,  and  were  probably  written  at  her  requeft. 
Phillips  was  a  travelling  fidler  up  and  down  Wales,  and  was 
greatly  celebrated  for  his  performance. 
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EPITAPH  IUM 

I  N 

THOMAM  HANMER,  Baronet tum. 

Honorabilis  admodum  Thomas  Hanmer, 
Baronettus, 

Wilhelmi  Hanmer  armigeri  e  Peregrina  Henrici 
North 

De  Mildenhal  in  Com.  SufFolcias  Baronetti  forore 
et  hserede. 

Filius 

Johannis  Hanmer  de  Hanmer  Baronetti 
Haeres  patruelis 

Antiquo  gentis  fuse  et  titulo,  et  patrimonio  fucceffit 
Duas  uxores  fortitus  eft; 

Alteram  Ifabellam,  honore  a  patre  derivato  de 
Arlington  comitiftam 

Deinde  celciffimi  principis  ducis  de  Grafton  viduam 
dotariam 

Alteram  Elizahetham  Thomae  Folks  de  Barton  in 
Com.  SufF.  armigeri. 

Filiam  et  haeredem 

Inter  humanitates  ftudia  feliciter  enutritus 
Omnes  liberalium  artium  difciplinas  avide  arripuit, 
Quas  morum  fuavitate  haud  leviter  ornavit. 

Poftquam  exceffit  et  ephebis 
Continuo  inter  populares  fuos  fama  eminens 
Et  comitatus  fui  legatus  ad  Parliamentum  miftus 
Ad  ardua  regni  negotia  per  annos  prope  triginta 
Si  accinxit 

Cumq;  apud  illos  ampliffimorum  virorum  ordines 
Solent  nihil  temere  effutire 
Sed  probe  perpenfa  difterte  expromere 
Orator  gravis  et  preftus 

Non  minus  integritatis  quam  eloquentiae  iaude 
commendatus 

Aique  omnium  utcunq;  inter  fe  alioqui  diffidentium 
Aures  atque  animos  attraxit 
Annoque  demum  m.dcc.xiii.  regnante  Anna 
Felicifiima,  florentiffimaeque  memorise  regina 
Ad  prolocutoris  cathedram 
Communi  fenatus  univerfi  vcce  defignatus  eft  : 
Quod  munus 

Cum  nullo  tempore  non  difficile 
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Turn  illo  certe  negotiis 
Et  varus  et  lubricis  et  implicatis  diffieillimum 
Cum  dignitate  fuftinuit. 

Honores  alios,  et  omnia,  quae  fibi  in  lucrum  cederent, 

munera 

Sedulb  detredlavit 
Ut  rei  totus  inlerviret  publicae, 

Jufti  redtique  tenax 
Et  fide  in  patriam  incorrupta  notus. 

Ubi  omnibus,  quae  virum  civimque  bonum  decent 
officiis  fatis  feciflet, 

Paulatim  fe  a  publicis  confiliis  in  otium  recipiens 
Inter  literarum  amcenitates, 

Inter  ante-adbe  vitae  haud  infuaves  recordationes. 

Inter  amicorum  conviefus  et  amplexus 
Honorifice  confenuit, 

Et  bonis  omnibus,  quibus  chariffimus  vixit, 
Defideratiffimus  obiit. 

PARAPHRASE  of  the  above  EPITAPPL 

By  Dr.  JOHNSON*. 

THOU  who  furvey’fi:  thefe  walls  with  curious  eye, 

Paufe  at  his  tomb  where  Hanmer’s  allies  lie; 

His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend, 

And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  mourn’ft  his  end. 

His  force  of  genius  burn’d  in  early  youth, 

With  third:  of  knowledge,  and  with  love  of  truth  ; 

His  learning,  join’d  with  each  endearing  art. 

Charm’d  ev’ry  ear,  and  gain’d  on  ev’ry  heart. 

Thus  early  wife,  th’  endanger’d  realm  to  aid. 

His  country  call’d  him  from  the  ftudious  fhade; 

In  life’s  firft  bloom  his  publick  toils  began, 

At  once  commenc’d  the  fenator  and  man. 

In  bufinefs  dext’rous,  weighty  in  debate, 

Thrice  ten  long  years  he  labour’d  for  the  State  ; 

In 

*  This  Paraphrafe  is  inferted  in  Mrs.  Williams's  MifceHanies. 
The  Latin  is  there  faid  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Freind.  Of  the 
perfon  whofe  memory  it  celebrates,  a  copious  account  may  be 
feen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Biographia 
Britannica. 
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In  every  fpeech  perfuafive  wifdom  flow’d-, 

In  every  adi  refulgent  virtue  glow’d: 

Sufpended  faction  ceas’d  from  rage  and  ftrife. 

To  hear  his  eloquence,  and  praife  his  life. 

Refiftlefs  merit  fix’d  the  Senate’s  choice. 

Who  hail’d  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 

Bluftrious  age  !  how  bright  thy  glories  ihone, 

When  Hanmer  fill’d  the  chair — and  Anne  the  throne  I 
Then  when  dark  arts  obfcur’d  each  fierce  debate. 

When  mutual  frauds  perplex’d  the  maze  of  ftate. 

The  moderator  firmly  mild  appear’d — 

Beheld  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  talk  perform’d — he  fought  no  gainful  pofr. 

Nor  wifh  to  glitter  at  his  country’s  coft: ; 

Stridf  on  the  right  he  fix’d  his  fteadfaft  eye, 

With  temperate  zeal  and  wife  anxiety; 

Nor  e’er  from  Virtue’s  paths  was  lur’d  afide. 

To  pluck  the  flow’rs  of  pleafure,  or  of  pride. 

Her  gifts  defpis’d,  Corruption  blufh’d  and  fled, 

And  Fame  purfu’d  him  where  Convidtion  led. 

Age  call’d,  at  length,  his  adlive  mind  to  reft. 

With  honour  fated,  and  with  cares  oppreft; 

To  letter’d  eafe  retir’d  and  honefl:  mirth, 

To  rural  grandeur  and  domeftick  worth  : 

Delighted  ftill  to  pleafe  mankind,  or  mend, 

The  patriot’s  fire  yet  fparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Confcience,  then,  his  former  life  furvey’d, 

And  recolledfed  toils  endear’d  the  fhade, 

Till  Nature  call’d  him  to  the  gen’ral  doom, 

And  Virtue’s  forrow  dignified  his  tomb. 


To  Mifs  HICKMAN*,  playing  on  the  Spinnet. 

BRIGHT  Stella,  form’d  for  univerfal  reign, 

Too  well  you  know  to  keep  the  Haves  you  gain; 

When 


*  Thefe  lines,  which  have  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Tur- 
ton,  fon  to  Mrs.  Turton,  the  Lady  to  whom  they  are  addreffed 
by  her  maiden  name  of  Hickman,  muft  have  been  written  at 
leaft  as  early  as  the  year  1734,  as  that  was  the  year  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  :  at  how  much  earlier  a  period  of  Dr.  Johnfon’s  life  they 
may  have  been  written,  is  not  known. 
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When  in  your  eyes  refiftlefs  lightnings  play. 
Aw’d  into  love  our  conquer’d  hearts  obey, 

And  yield  reluctant  to  defpotick  fway : 

But  when  your  mufick  Tooths  the  raging  pain, 
We  bid  propitious  Heav’n  prolong  your  reign, 
We  blefs  the  tyrant,  and  we  hug  the  chain. 

When  old  Timotheus  ftruck  the  vocal  firing, 
Ambition’s  fury  fir’d  the  Grecian  king  : 
Unbounded  projects  lab’ring  in  his  mind, 

He  pants  for  room  in  one  poor  world  confin’d. 
Thus  wak’d  to  rage,  by  mufick’s  dreadful  pow’r, 
He  bids  the  fword  deftroy,  the  flame  devour. 

Had  Stella’s  gentle  touches  mov’d  the  lyre. 

Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire  ; 

No  more  delighted  with  deftrudtive  war. 
Ambitious  only  now  to  pleafe  the  fair  ; 

Refign’d  his  third  of  empire  to  her  charms, 

And  found  a  thoufand  worlds  in  Stella’s  arms. 


PARAPHRASE  of  Proverbs,  Chap.  VI. 
Verfes  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

“  Go  to  the  Antt  thou  Sluggard* 

TURN  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes, 

Obferve  her  labours,  fluggard,  and  be  wife  : 

No  ftern  command,  no  monitory  voice, 

Prefcribes  her  duties,  or  diredls  her  choice  ; 

Yet,  timely  provident,  fhe  haftes  away, 

To  fnatch  the  bleffings  of  the  plenteous  day; 

"When  fruitful  fummer  loads  the  teeming  plain, 

She  crops  the  harveft,  and  fhe  (lores  the  grain. 

How  long  fhall  Sloth  ufurp  thy  ufelefs  hours, 

Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  pow’rs; 

While  artful  (hades  thy  downy  couch  inclofe, 

And  foft  felicitation  courts  repofe  ? 

Amidft 

*  In  Mrs.  Williams’s  Mifcellanies,  but  now  printed  from  the 
•riginal  in  Dr.  Johnfon’s  own  hand-writing. 
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Amidft  the  drowfy  charms  of  dull  delight. 

Year  chafes  year  with  unremitted  flight, 

Till  want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  flow, 
Shall  fpring  to  feize  thee  like  an  ambulh’d  foe. 


HORACE,  Lib.  IV.  Ode  VII.  Tranflated. 

THE  fnow  difTolv’d,  no  more  is  feen, 

The  fields  and  woods,  behold  !  are  green  ; 

The  changing  year  renews  the  plain, 

The  rivers  know  their  banks  again  ; 

The  fprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace ; 

The  changing  year’s  fucceffive  pain 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man  ; 

Rough  winter’s  blafts  to  fpring  give  way, 

Spring  yields  to  fummer’s  fovereign  ray ; 

Then  fummer  finks  in  autumn’s  reign, 

And  winter  chills  the  world  again  ;  ’ 

Her  loftes  foon  the  moon  fupplies, 

But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies, 

Where  Priam  and  his  foils  are  laid, 

Is  nought  but  afhes  and  a  fhade. 

Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  fcore. 

Will  tofs  us  in  a  morning  more  ? 

What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  fhare 
At  leaft  you  refcue  from  your  heir. 

Not  you,  Torquatus,  boaft  of  Rome, 

When  Minos  once  has  fix’d  your  doom, 

Or  eloquence,  or  fplendid  birth, 

Or  virtue,  fhall  reftore  to  earth. 

Hippolytus,  unjuftly  (lain, 

Dinna  calls  to  life  in  vain ; 

Nor  can  the  might  of  Thefeus  rend 
The  chains  of  Hell  that  hold  his  friend, 
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^  The  following  Translations,  Parodies,  and  Bur¬ 
lesque  Verses,  mojl  of  them  extempore ,  are  taken 
from  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  lately  publijhed  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi. 

ANACREON,  ODE  IX. 

LOVELY  courier  of  the  fky, 

Whence  and  whither  doft  thou  fly  ? 

Scatt’ring,  as  thy  pinions  play. 

Liquid  fragrance  ail  the  way  : 

Is  it  btifinels  ?  is  it  love  ? 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

Soft  Anacreon’s  vows  I  bear, 

Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair ; 

Grac’d  with  all  that  charms  the  heart, 

Blulhing  nature,  fmiling  art. 

Venus,  courted  by  an  ode, 

On  the  bard  her  dove  bellow’d  : 

Veiled  with  a  mailer’s  right, 

Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight ; 

His  the  letters  that  you  fee, 

Weighty  charge,  confign’d  to  me  : 

Think  not  yet  my  fervice  hard, 

Jay  Id's  talk  without  reward  ; 

Smiling  at  my  mailer’s  gates. 

Freedom  my  return  awaits  ; 

But  the  liberal  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  again. 

Can  a  prudent  dove  decline 
Blifsful  bondage  fuch  as  mine  ? 

Over  hills  and  fields  to  roam, 

Fortune’s  gudl  without  a  home  ; 

Under  leaves  to  hide  one’s  head. 

Slightly  Ihelter’d,  coarfely  fed  : 

Now  my  better  lot  bellows 
Sweet  repall,  and  foft '  repole  ; 

Now  the  generous  bowl  I  fip 
As  it  leaves  Anacreon’s  lip  : 

Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread. 

From  his  fingers  firatch  his  bread; 

Then,  with  lufcious  plenty  gay, 

Round  his  chamber  dance  and  play.; 

Or  from  wine  as  courage  fprings. 

O’er  his  face  extend  my  win^s; 


And 
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And  when  feaft  and  frolick  tire, 
Drop  afleep  upon  his  lyre. 

This  is  all,  be  quick  and  go. 

More  than  all  thou  canft  not  know; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 

I  have  chatter’d  like  a  pye. 


LINES  written  in  ridicule  of  certain  POEMS 
publifhed  in  1 777. 

HERESOE’ER  I  turn  my  view. 

All  is  ftrange,  yet  nothing  new  ; 

Endlefs  labour  all  along, 

Endlefs  labour  to  be  wrong  ; 

Phrafe  that  time  has  flung  away. 

Uncouth  words  in  difarray, 

Trick’d  in  antique  rufF  and  bonnet. 

Ode,  and  elegy,  and  fonnet. 


PARODY  of  a  TRANSLATION  from  the 
Medea  of  Euripides. 

ERR  fhall  they  not,  who  refolute  explore 

Times  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes; 

And,  fcanning  right  the  practices  of  yore, 

Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwife. 

They  to  the  dome  where  Smoke  with  curling  play 
Announc’d  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 

Summon’d  the  finger  blythe,  and  harper  gay, 

And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-ftreaming  found. 

The  better  ufe  of  notes,  or  fweet  or  fhrill, 

By  quiv’ring  firing  or  modulated  wind  ; 

Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  harfh  bofoms  chill 
Admiflion  ne’er  had  fought,  or  could  not  find. 

VoL.  I.  I 
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Oh  !  fend  them  to  the  fullen  manfions  dun, 

Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around  ; 

Where  gloom-enamour’d  Mifchief  loves  to  dwell, 

And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter  d,  fchemes  the  wound. 

When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  fpacious  difh, 

And  purple  nedtar  glads  the  feftive  hour  ; 

The  gueft,  without  a  want,  without  a  with, 

Can  yield  no  room  to  mufick’s  foothing  pow’r. 


TRANSLATION  of  the  Two  Firft  Stanzas  of 
the  Song  “  Rio  verde,  Rio  verde printed  in 
Bifhop  Percy’s  Reliques  of  ancient  Englifh 
Poetry.  An  Impromptu. 

GLASSY  water,  glafiy  water, 

Down  whofe  current  clear  and  ftrongj 
Chiefs  confus’d  in  mutual  daughter, 

Moor  and  Chriftian  roll  along. 


IMITATION  of  the  Style  of**** 

HERMIT  hear,  in  folemn  cell 

Wearing  out  life’s  evening  grey 
Strike  thy  bofom,  fage,  and  tell 
What  is  blifs,  and  which  the  way. 

Thus  I  fpoke,  and  fpeaking  figh’d. 

Scarce  reprefs’d  the  ftarting  tear, 

When  the  hoary  fage  reply’d, 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  fome  beer. 


BUR- 
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BURLESQUE  of  the  following  lines  of  Lopez 
de  Vega.  Impromptu. 

SE  acquien  los  leones  vence 
Vence  una  muger  hermofa 
O  el  de  flaco  averguen^e 
O  elia  di  fer  mas  furiofa. 

If  the  man,  who  turnips  cries. 

Cry  not  when  his  father  dies* 

5Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 

/ 

- — 


TRANSLATION  of  the  following  Lines  at  the 
End  of  Baretti’s  Easy  Phraseology. 
An  Impromptu. 

VIVA  viva  la  padrona  ! 

Tutta  bella,  e  tutta  buorm* 

La  padrona  e  un  angioleila 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella; 

T utta  bella  e  tutta  buona  ; 

Viva  !  viva  la  padrona  ! 

* 

LONG  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  ! 

Always  young,  and  always  pretty  ; 

Always  pretty,  always  young, 

Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long  ! 

Always  young,  and  always  pretty. 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  ! 
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IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Diftich  on  the  Duke  of  Modena’s  run¬ 
ning  away  from  the  Comet  in  1742  or  1743- 


E  al  venir  voftro  i  principi  fe  n’  vanno 
Deh  venga  ogni  di - durate  un  anno. 


IF  at  your  coming  princes  difappear. 
Comets  !  come  every  day — and  ft  ay  a  year. 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Lines  of  Monf.  Benserade  a  fonLit. 

THEATRE  des  ris,  et  des  pleurs. 

Lit !  ou  je  nais,  et  ou  je  meurs, 

Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voifins, 

Sont  nos  plaifirs,  et  nos  chagrins. 

IN  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry. 

And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die ; 

The  near  approach  a  bed  may  (hew 
Of  human  blifs  to  human  woe. 


EPITAPH  for  Mr.  HOGARTH. 

THE  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  th’  eftential  form  of  grace  $ 

Here  clos’d  in  death  th’  attentive  eyes, 

That  faw  the  manners  in  the  face. 


TRANS- 
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TRANSLATION  of  the  following  Lines  written 
under  a  Print  reprefenting  Perfons  fkaiting. 

SUR  un  mince  chryftal  l’hyver  conduit  leurs  pas, 

Le  precipice  eft  fous  la  glace : 

Telle  eft  de  nos  plaifirs  la  legere  furface  : 

Gliflez  mortels  ;  n’appuyez  pas. 

O’ER  ice  the  rapid  fkaiter  flies, 

With  fport  above  and  death  below  ; 

Where  mifchief  lurks  in  gay  difguife, 

Thus  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go. 

IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION  of  the  fame. 

O’ER  crackling  ice,  o’er  gulphs  profound, 

With  nimble  glide  the  fkaiters  play ; 

O’er  treacherous  Pleafure’s  flow’ry  ground 
Thus  lightly  fldm,  and  hafte  away. 

To  Mrs.  T  HR  ALE,  on  her  completing  her 
thirty-fifth  year.  An  Impromptu. 

OFT  in  danger,  yet  alive, 

We  are  come  to  thirty-five; 

Long  may  better  years  arrive, 

Better  years  than  thirty-five, 

Time  his  hours  fhould  never  drive 
O’er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 

High  to  foar,  and  deep  to  dive, 

Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 

Ladies,  ftock  and  tend  your  hive, 

Trifle  not  at  thirty-five  ; 

For,  howe’er  we  boaft  and  Arrive, 

Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 

Fie  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Muft  begin  by  thirty-five  ; 

And  all  who  wifely  wifh  to  wive 
Muft  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 

IM- 
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IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION  of  an  AIR 
in  the  Clemenza  de  Tito  of  MetastAt 
tio,  beginning,  “  Deh  fe  piacermi  vuoid 

WOULD  you  hopd  to  gain  my  heart, 

Bid  your  teizing  doubts  depart ; 

He,  who  blindly  trufts,  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind ; 

He,  who  ltill  expects  deceit, 

Only  teaches  how  to  cheat. 


TRANSLATION  of  a  Speech  of  Aquileio, 
in  the  Adriano  of  Metastatio,  begin¬ 
ning,  “  TlH  die  in  Corte  invechiajti 

GROWN  old  in  courts,  thou  furely  art  not  one 
W  ho  keeps  the  rigid  rules  of  antient  honour  ; 

Well  {kill’d  to  focthe  a  foe  with  looks  of  kindnefs, 

To  fink  die  fatal  precipice  before  him, 

And  then  lament  his  fall  with  teeming  friendfhip  ; 

Open  to  all,  true  only  to  thyfelf, 

Thcu  know’ft  thofe  arts  which  blaft  with  envious  praife. 
Which  aggravate  a  fault  with  feign’d  excufes, 

And  drive  difcountenanc’d  virtue  from  the  throne  ; 

That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prince, 

And  of  his  every  gift  ufurp  the  merit ; 

That  hide  in  feeming  zeal  a  wicked  purpofe, 

And  only  build  upon  another’s  ruin. 


POE- 
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M  E  S  S  I  A. 

Ex  alieno  ingenio  poeta,  ex  fuo  tantum  verfificator. 

Scalig.  Poet. 

HTOLLITE  concentum,  Solymaeae  tollite  nymphae 
Nil  mortale  loquor  j  coelum  mihi  carminis  alta 
Materies  ;  pofcunt  gravius  coeleftia  plectrum. 

Mufcofi  fontes,  fylveftria  tedla  valcte, 

Aonidefque  Deae,  et  mendacis  fomnia  Piridi  : 

Tu,  mihi,  qui  flamma  movifti  pedtora  fandti 
Siderea  Ifaias,  dignos  accende  furores  ! 

Immatura  calexis  rapitur  per  fecula  vates 
Sic  orfus — Qualis  rerum  mihi  nafcitur  ordo  ! 

Virgo!  virgo  parit  !  relix  radicibus  arbor 
Jed'aeis  furgit,  mulcentefque  asthera  flores 
Coeleftes  1-ambunt  animae,  ramifque  columba, 

Nuncia  facra  Dei,  plaudentibus  infidet  alis. 

Nedtareos  rores,  alimentaque  mitia  coelum 
Praebeat,  et  tacite  fcecundos  irriget  imbres. 

Hue,  feedat  quos  lepra,  urit  quos  febris,  adefte, 

Dia  falutares  fpirant  medicamina  rami ; 

Hie  requies  feffis  ;  non  facra  fevit  in  umbra 
Vis  Boreas  gelida,  aut  rapidi  violentia  fobs. 

Irrita  vanefeent  prifea  veftigia  fraudis 
Juftitiaeque  manus  pretio  intemerata  bilancem 
Attollet  reducis ;  bellis  praetendet  olivas 
Compoiitis  pax  alma  1’uas,  terrafque  revifens 
Sedatas  niveo  virtus  lucebit  amidtu  : 

Volvantur  celeres  anni  !  lux  purpuret  ortum 
Expedtata  diu  !  naturae  clauftra  refringens, 

Nafcere,  magne  puer  !  tibi  primus,  ecce,.  corollas 
Deproperat  tellus,  fundit  tibi  munera,  quicquid 
Carpit  Arabs,  hortis  quicquid  frondefeit  Eois. 
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Altius,  en  !  Lebanon  gaudentia  culmina  toliit, 

En  !  fummo  exultant  nutantes  vercice  fylvae. 

Mittit  aromaticas  vallis  Saronica  nubes, 

Et  juga  Carmeli  recreant  fragrantia  ccelum. 

Deferti  lseta  mollefcunt  afpera  voce 
Auditur  Deus  !  ecce  Deus  !  reboantia  clrcum 
Saxa  fonant,  Deus  ;  ecce  Deus  !  defleclitur  aether, 
DemiiTumque  Deum  tellus  capit ;  ardua  cedrus, 
Gloria  fylvarum,  dominum  inclinata  falutet. 

Surgite  convalles,  tumidi  fubfidite  montes  ! 

Sternite  t’axa  viam,  rapid!  difcedite  fludtus  ; 

En  !  quern  turba  diu  eccinerunt  enthea,  vates 
En  !  falvator  adeft  ;  vultus  agnofcite  caeci 
Divinos,  furdos  facra  vox  permulceat  aures. 

Ille  cutim  fpiftam  vifus  hebetare  vetabit, 

Reclunfque  oculis  infundet  amabile  lumen; 
Obftridtafque  diu  linguas  in  carmina  folvet 
Ille  vias  vocis  pandet,  flexufque  liquentis 
Harmonise  purgata  novos  mirabitur  auris. 
Accrefcunt  teneris  tadfu  nova  robora  nervis  : 
Confuetus  fulcro  irmixus  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  faltu  capreas,  nunc  curfu  provocat  euros. 
Non  plancius,  non  moefta  fonant  fufpiria  ;  pecks 
Singultans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tergit  ocellos. 
Vincla  coercebunt  ludlantem  adainantina  mortem, 
-Eternoque  Orci  dominator  vuinere  languens 
Invalidi  raptos  fceptri  plorabit  honores. 

Ut  qua  dulce  ftrepent  fcatebrae,  qua  lata  vierfcunt 
Pafcua,  qua  blandum  fpirat  puriffimus  aer, 

Paftor  agit  pecudes,  teneros  modo  fufcipit  agnos 
Et  gremio  fotis  felectas  porrigit  herbas, 

Amiffas  modo  quaerit  oves,  revocatque  vagantes ; 
Fidus  adeft  cuftos,  feu  nox  furat  horrida  nimbis, 
Sive  dies  medius  morientia  torreat  arva. 

Poftera  fic  paftor  divinus  fecla  beabit, 

Et  curas  felix  patrias  teftabitur  orbis. 

Non  ultra  infeftis  concurrent  agmina  fignis, 

Hoftiles  oculis  flammas  jaculantia  torvis ; 

Non  litui  accendent  bellum,  non  campus  ahenis 
Trifte  corufcabit  radiis  ;  dabit  hafta  recufa 
Vomerem,  et  in  falcem  rigidus  curvabitur  enfis. 
Atria,  pacis  opus,  furgent,  finemque  caduci 
Natus  ad  optatum  perducet  caepta  parentis. 

Qui  duxit  fulcos,  illi  teret  area  meffem, 

Et  ferae  texent  vites  umbracula  proli. 


Attoni*i 
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Attoniti  dumeta  vident  inculta  colonl 
Suave  rubere  rods,  fitientefque  inter  arenas 
Garrula  mirantur  i'alientis  murmura  rivi. 

Per  faxa,  ignivomi  nuper  fpelaea  draconis, 

Canna  viret,  juncique  trernit  variabilis  umbra. 
Horruit  implexo  qua  vallis  fente,  figurae 
Sur°;it  amans  abies  teretis,  buxique  fcquaces 
Artificis  frondent  dextrae ;  palmifque  rubeta 
Ai'pera,  odoratae  cedunt  mala  gramma  myrto. 

Per  Valles  fociata  lupo  lafc;v:et  agna, 

Cumque  leone  netet  tutus  prsefepe  ju  venous. 
Florea  manfuetse  petulantes  vincula  tigri. 

Per  ludum  pueri  injicient,  et  feffa  colubri 
Membra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigore  lingua. 
Serpentes  teneris  nil  jam  iet’nale  micantes 
Tractabit  palmis  infans,  motufque  trifulcae 
Ridebit  lincuae  innocuos,  fquamafque  v: rentes 
Aureaque  admirans  rutilantis  fulgura  criftae. 
Indue  reginam,  turrit  re  frontis  honores 
Tolle  Saiema  facros,  quam  circum  gloria  pennas 
Explicat,  incin&am  radiatae  luce  tiarae  ! 

En  !  formofa  tibi  fpaticfa  per  atria,  proles 
Ordinibus  furgit  denlis,  vitamque  requirit 
Impatiens,  lenteque  fluentes  increpat  annos. 

Ecce  peregrinis  fervent  tua  limina  turbis; 
Barbaras  en  !  clarunx  divino  lumine  templum 
Ingreaitur,  cultuque  tuo  manfuefcere  gaudet. 
Cmnameos  cumulos,  Nabathaei  munera  veris, 
Ecce  cremant  genibus  tritae  regalibus  arae  ! 

Solis  Ophyraeis  crudum  tibi  montibus  aurum 
Maturant  radii ;  tibi  balfama  fudat  Idume. 
rEtheris  en  portas  facro  fulgore  micantes 
Coelicolse  pandunt,  torrentis  aurea  lucis 
Flumina  prorumpunt;  non  pofthac  foie  rubefcet 
India  nafcenti,  placidaeve  argentea  nodfis 
Luna  vices  revehet  *,  radios  pater  ipfe  diei 
Proferet  archetypos ;  coeleftis  gaudia  lucis 
Ipfo  fonte  bibes,  quae  circumfufa  beatam 
Regiam  inundabit,  nullis  ceffura  tenebris. 

Littora  deficiens  arentia  deferet  aequor ; 

Sidera  fuinabunt,  diro  labefafta  tremore 
Saxa  cadent,  folodique  liquefcent  robora  montis: 
Tu  fecura  tamen  confufa  elementa  videbis, 
Laetaque  Media  femper  dominabere  rege, 
Pollicitis  firmata  Dei,  ftabilita  ruinis. 


[Jan. 
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[Jan.  20,  21,  1773.] 

VITAs  qui  vafias  vices 

Rerum  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 
Laeto  cedere  lumini 
Nocins  t::ftitiam  qui  gelidas  jubet, 

Acri  fanguine  turgidos, 

ObdudtoTque  oculos  nubibus  humidis 
Sanari  voluit  meos. 

Et  me,  cundTa  beans  tui  nocuit  dies, 
Luci  reddidit  et  mihi. 

Qvia  te  laude,  Deus  qua  prece  profequar  P 
Sacri  difcipulus  Lbri 
Te  Temper  ftudiis  utilibus  colam: 

Grates,  fumme  Pater,  tuis 
RedTe  qui  fruitur  muneribus,  dedit. 


[Dec.  25,  1779.] 

NUNC  dies  Chrifto  memoranda  nato 
Fuifit,  in  pectus  mihi  fonte  purum 
Gaudium  iacro  fluat,  et  benigni 

Gratia  Coeli  ! 

Chrifte  da  tutam  trepido  quietem, 

Chrifte,  fpem  praefta  ftabilem  timenti ; 

Da  fidem  certam,  precibuTque  fidis 

Annue,  Chrifte. 


[In  Ledto,  die  Paflionis.  Apr.  13,  1781.] 

SUMME  Deus,  qui  Temper  amas  quodcunque  creafti ; 

Judice  quo,  Tcelerum  eft  paenituilTe  Talus  : 

Da  veteres  noxas  animo  fie  Here  novato,  • 

Per  Chriftum  ut  veniam  fit  reperire  mihi. 


[In 
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[In  Lefto.  Dec.  25.  1782.3 

PE  non  inani  confuo-is, 
o  Peccator,  ad  latus  meum  ; 

Quod  pofcis,  baud  unquam  tibj 
iNegabitur  foiatium. 

O 


[Nofte,  inter  16  et  17  Junii,  1783* * * §. 3 

SUMME  Pater,  quodcunque  tuum  f  de  corpore  +  Numen 
Hoc  ||  ftatuat,  §  precibus  Chriftus  adeffe  velit : 

Ingeijio  parcas,  nec  fit  mihi  culpa  f  rogafte. 

Qua  folum  poterc  parte,  **  placere  tibi. 


— 1- <■•<■•<■•<•■<>  >■•>••>••>■■> — 


[Cal.  Jan.  in  lefto,  ante  lucem.  1784.3. 

SUMME  dator  vita?,  naturae  aeterne  magifter, 

Caufarum  feries  quo  moderante  fluit, 

Refpicc  quem  fubiget  fenium,  morbique  feniles, 

Quern  terret  vitae  meta  propinqua  fuse, 

Refpice  inutiliter  lapfi  quem  poenitet  aevi  ; 

Recte  ut  poeniteat,  refpice,  magne  parens. 

PATER 

*  The  night  above  referred  to  by  Dr.  Johnfon  was  that  in 
which  a  paralytick  ftroke  had  deprived  him  of  his  voice  ;  and,  in 
the  anxiety  he  felt  left  it  fhould  likewife  have  impaired  his  under- 
ftanding,  he  compofedthe  above  Lines,  and  faid  concerning  them, 
that  he  knew  at  the  time  that  they  were  not  good,  but  then  that 
he  deemed  his  difcerning  this  to  be  fufficient  for  the  queting  the 

anxiety  before  mentioned,  as  it  Ihewed  him  that  his  power  of 
judging  was  not  diminilhed. 

f  Al.  tuae.  4  Al.  leges.  ||  Al.  ftatuant. 

§  Al.  votis.  *T  Al.  precari.  **  Al.  litare. 
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PATER  benigne,  fumma  Temper  lenitas, 
Crimine  gravatam  plurimo  mentern  leva : 
Concede  veram  poenitentiam,  precor, 

Concede  agendam  legibus  vitam  tuis. 

Sacri  vagantes  luminis  greflus  face 
Rege,  et  tuere,  quae  nocent  pellens  procul ; 
Veniam  petenti,  fumme  da  veniam,  pater  ; 
Veniasque  fanda  pads  adde  gaudia  : 

Sceleris  ut  expers  omni,  et  vacuus  metu, 

Te,  mente  pura,  mente  tranquilla  colam  : 

Mihi  dona  morte  hsec  impetret  Chriftus  fua. 

[Jan.  1 8,  1784.] 

SUMME  Pater,  puro  colluftra  luminepedus, 
Anxietas  noceatne  tenebrofa mihi. 

In  me  fparfa  manu  virtutum  femina  larga 
Sic  ale,  proveniat  meflis  ut  amplaboni. 

Nodes  atque  dies  animo  fpes  laeta  recurfet, 

Certa  mihi  fando  flagret  amore  fides. 

Certa  vetat  dubitare  hues,  fpes  laeta  timere, 

Vellc  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  fandus  amor. 

Da,  ne  Tint  permilla,  pater,  mihi  praemia  fruftra, 
Et  colcre,  et  leges  Temper  amare  tuas. 

Haec  mihi,  quo  gentes,  quo  fecula,  Chrifte,  piafti, 
Sanguine,  precanti  promereare  tuo  ! 


[Feb.  27,  1784.] 


MENS  mea  quid  quereris  ?  veniettibi  mofliorhara, 
In  fummo  ut  videas  numine  laeta  patrem : 
Divinam  in  fontes  iram  placavit  Jefus  ; 

Nunc  eft  pro  poena  paenituifle  reis. 


QUI  cupit  in  fandos  Chrifto  cogente  referri, 
Abftergat  mundi  labem,  nec  gaudia  carnis 
Captans,  nec  faftu  tumidus,  femperque  futuro 
Inftet,  et  evellens  terroris  Tpicula  corde, 

Sufpiqiat  tandem  clemeatem  in  numine  patrem. 


Hulc 
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Huic  quoque,  nec  genti  nec  fefbs  noxius  ulli, 

Sit  facer  orbis  amor,  miferis  qui  Temper  adeffe 
Geftiat,  et,  nullo  pietatis  limite  claufus, 

Cundtorum  ignofcat  vitiis,  pietate  fruator. 

Ardeat  huic  toto  facer  ignis  pedtore,  poffit 
Ut  vitam,  pofcat  fi  res,  impendere  vero. 

Cura  placere  Deo  fit  prima,  fit  ultima,  fandtae 
Irruptum  vitae  cupiat  fervare  tenorem ; 

Et  fibi,  deliraris  quanquam  et  peccator  in  horas 
Difpliceat,  fervet  tutum  fub  pedtore  redtum  : 

Nec  natet,  et  nunc  has  partes,  nunc  eligat  illas, 

Nec  dubitet  quern  dicat  herum,  fed,  totus  in  uno, 

Se  fidum  addicat  Chrifto,  mortalia  temnens. 

Sed  timeat  Temper,  caveatque  ante  omnia,  turbae 
Ne  ftolidae  fimilis,  leges  fibi  fegreget  audax 
Qiias  fervare  velit,  leges  quas  lentus  omittat, 
Plenum  opus  effugiens,  aptans  juga  mcllia  collo 
Sponte  fua demens;  nihilum  decedere  fummae 
VultDeus,  at  qui  cundta  dedittibi,  cundta  repofcit. 
Denique  perpetuo  contendit  in  arduanifu, 
Auxilioque  Dei  fretus,  jam  mente  ferena 
Pergit,  et  imperiis  fentit  fe  dulcibus  adtum. 
Paulatim  mores,  animum,  vitamque  refingit, 
Effigiemque  Dei,  quantum  fervare  licebit, 

Induit,  et,  terris  major,  cceleftia  fpirau 


ZT?  TERNE  rerum  conditor, 
JV  2  Salutis  asternae  dator ; 
Felicitatis  fedibus 
Qui  nec  fceleftos  exigis, 
Quofcumque  fcelerum  pcenitet  ; 
Da,  Chrifte,  pcenitentiam, 
Veniamque,  Chrifte,  da  mihi  ; 
ZEgrum  trahenti  fpiritum 
Succurre  praefens  corpori, 

Multo  gravatam  crimine 
Mentem  benignus  alleva. 


LUCE 
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LUCE  colluffret  mihi  pedlus  alma, 

Pellat  et  trifles  animi  tenebras, 

Nec  finat  Temper  tremere  ac  dolore, 

Gratia  Chrifti : 

Me  pater  tandem  reducem  benigno 
Summus  amplexu  foveat,  beato 
Me  gregi  fandtus  focium  beatum 

Spiritus  addati 


.  JEJUNIUM  E  T  C  I  B  U  S, 


SERVIAT  ut  menti  corpus  jejunia  ferva, 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  fume  cibos. 


URBANE,  nullis  fefle  laboribus,  „ 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  caluinniis, 
Cui  fronte  fertum  in  erudita 
Perpetuo  viret,  et  virebit; 

Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 

Quid  et  minetur,  lcllicitus  parum, 
Vacare  fobs  perge  Mufis, 

Juxta  animo  ftudiifque  faelix. 
Linguae  procacis  plumbea  fpicula, 
Fidens,  luperbo  frange  filentio  •, 

VicTrix  per  obftantes  catervas 
Sedulitas  animofa  tendet. 


Intende  nervos  fortis,  inanibus 
Rifurus  olim  nifibus  emuli ; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  habebis 
Participes  opera  camoenas. 
Non  ulla  Mufis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  quae  feveris  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 
Texente  nymphis  ferta  Lycoride, 
Rofae  ruborem  fic  viola  adjuvat 
Immifta,  fic  Iris  refulget 
iEthcreis  variata  fucis. 


IN 
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IN  RIVUM  A  MOLA  STOANA  LICHFELDI7E 
DIFFLUENTEM 

ERRAT  adhuc  vitreus  per  prata  virentia  rivus. 

Quo  toties  lavi  membra  tenella  puer  j 
Hie  delufa  rudi  fruftrabar  brachia  motu, 

Dum  docuitblanda  voce  natare  pater. 

F ecerunt  rami  latebras,  tenebrifque  diurnis 
Pendula  fecretas  abdidit  arbor  aquas. 

Nunc  veteres  duris  periere  fecuribus  umbra?, 

Longinquifque  oculis  nuda  lavacra  patent. 

Lympha  tamen  curfus  agit  indefella  perennis, 

Teftaque  qua  fluxit,  nunc  et  aperta  fluit. 

Qiiid  ferat  externi  velox,  quid  deterat  aetas, 

Tu  quoque  fecurus  resage,  Nife,  tuas. 


r  N  fl  0  I  SEATTON. 

[Poll  Lexicon  Anglicanum  aiufcum  et  emendatumC 

LEXICON  ad  finemlongo  ludtamine  tandem 
Scaliger  ut  duxit,  tenuis  pertasfus  opellae, 

Vile  indignatus  ftudium,  nugafque  moleftas, 

Ingemit  exofus,  leribendaque  lexica  mandat 
Damnatis,  poenam  pro  pcenis  omnibus  unam. 

Ille  quidem  redie,  fublimis,  dodlus  et  acer, 

Quern  decuit  majora  fequi,  majoribus  aptum, 

Qui  veterum  modo  fafta  ducum,  modo  carmina  vatum, 
Geflerat  et  quicquid  virtus,  fapientia  quicquid, 

Dixerat,  imperiique  vices,  coelique  meatus, 

Ingentemque  animo  feclorum  volveret  orbem. 

Fallimur  exemplis  ;  temere  fibi  turba  fcholarum 
Ima  tuas  credit  permitti  Scaliger  iras. 

Quifque  fuum  norit  modulum  ;  tibi  prime,  virorum 
IJtftudiis  fperem,  aut  aufim  par  efle  querelis, 

Non  mihi  forte  datum;  lenti  feu  fanguinis  obiint 
Frigora,  feu  nimium  longo  jacuifTe  veterno, 

Sive  mihi  mentem  dederit  natura  minorem. 

Te  fterili  fundtum  cura,  vocumque  falebris 
Tuto  eludlatum  fpatiis  fapientia  dia 
Excipit  aethereis,  ars  omnis  plaudit  amico, 

Linguarumque 
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Linguarumque  omnl  terra  difcordia  concord 
Multiplici  reducem  circum  fonatore  magiftrum. 

Me,  penfi  immunis  cum  jam  mihi  reddor,  inertis 
Defidise  fors  dura  manet,  graviorque  labore 
Triftis  et  atra  quies,  et  tardae  taedia  vitae. 

Nafcuntur  curis  curae,  vexatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cohors,  vacuae  mala  fomnia  mentis. 

Nunc  clamola  juvant  nocturnae  gaudia  menlae, 

Nunc  loca  folaplacent ;  fruftra  te,  Somme,  recumbens 
Alme  voco,  impatiens  nodtis  metuenfque  diei. 

Omnia  percurro  trepidus,  circum  omnia  luftro, 

Si  qua  ufquam  pateat  melioris  femita  vitae, 

Nec  quid  agam  invenio,  meditatus  grandia,  cogor 
Notior  ipfe  mihi  fieri,  incultumque  fateri 
Pedtus,  et  ingenium  vano  fe  robore  jadtans. 

Ingemum  nili  matenem  dodbnna  mmiftrat, 

Ceflat  inops  rerum,  ut  torpet,  fi  marmoris  abfit 
Copia,  Phidiaci  faecunda  potentia  cceli. 

Quicquid  agam,  quocunque  ferar,  conatibus  obftat 
Res  angufta  domi,  et  macrae  penuria  mentis. 

N on°rationis  opes  animus,  nunc  parta  recenfens 
Confpicit  aggeftas,  et  fe  miratur  in  illis, 

Nec  fibi  de  gaza  praefans  quod  poftulat  ufus 
Summus  adeffe  jubet  celfa  dominator  ab  arce  ; 

Non,  operum  ferie  feriem  dum  computat  asvi, 

Prsteritis  fruitur,  laetos  aut  fumit  honores 
Ipfe  fui  judex,  adbe  bene  munera  vitae; 

Sed  fua  regna  videns,  loca  nodte  filentia  late 
Horret,  ubi  vanae  fpecies,  umbraeque  fugaces, 

Et  rerum  volitant  rarae  per  inane  figurae. 

Quid  faciam  ?  tenebrifne  pigram  damnare  fenedtam 
Reftat  ?  an  accingar  ftudiis  gravioribus  audax  ? 

Aut,  hoc  fi  nimium  eft,  tandem  nova  lexica  pofcam  ? 


AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 

medicum  doctissimum. 

Cum  filium  peregre  agentem  defiderio  nimis  trifti  profequeretur. 

FATERIS  ergo,  quod  populus  folet 
Crepare  vsecors,  nil  fapientiam 
Prodefle  vitae,  literafque  ; 

In  dubiis  dare  terga  rebus 

Tu, 
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Tu,  queis  laboms  fors  hominum,  mala, 

Nec  vincis  acer,  necpateris  pius, 

Te  mille  fuccorum  potentem 
Deftituit  medicina  mentis. 

Per  caeca  noftis  taedia  turbidae, 

Pigrae  per  horas  lucis  inutiles, 

Torpefque,  languefcifque,  curis 
Solicitus  nimis  heu  !  paternis. 

Tandem  dolori  plus  fatis  eft  datum, 

Exurge  fortis,  nunc  animis  opus, 

T e,  dodta,  Laurenti ;  vetuftas, 

T e  medici  revocant  labores. 

Permitte  fummo  quicquid  habes  patri, 
Permitte  fidens,  et  muliebribus. 

Amice,  majorem  querelis 
Redde  tuis,  tibi  redde,  mentem. 


IN  THEATRO,  March  8,  1771. 


TERTII  verfo  quater  orbe  luftri, 

Quid  theatrales  tibi,  Crifpe,  pompae  ? 
Quam  decet  canos  male  littera*os 

Sera  voluptas  1 


Tene  mulceri  fidibus  canoris  ? 

Tene  cantorum  moaulis  ftupere  ? 

T ene  per  pidtas  oculo  elegante 

Currefe  formas  ? 

Inter  aequales,  fine  felle  liber. 

Codices,  veri  ftudiofus,  inter 
Redtius  vives.  Sua  quifque  carpat 

Gaudia  gratus, 

Lufibus  gaudet  puer  otiofis, 

Luxus  obledtat  juvenem  theatri, 

At  feni  fluxo  fapienter  uti 


VO L.  I. 


Tempore  reftat, 

K  I.NSUL  A 
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INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER  HEBRIDAS. 


PARV A  quidem  regio,  fed  relligione  priorum 
Clara  Caledonias  panditur  inter  aquas. 

Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  domuifle  feroces 
Dicitur,  et  vanos  dedocuifte  deos. 

Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  caerula  curfu. 

Scire  locus  volui  quid  daret  ifte  novi. 

Illic  Leniadeshumili  regnabatin  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobilitatus  avis. 

Una  duas  cepit  cafa  cum  genitore  puellas, 

Quas  Amor  undaram  crederet  efle  deas. 

Nec  tamen  inculti  gelidis  latuere  fub  antris, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  faevus  habet. 

Mollia  non  defunt  vacuae  folatia  vitae 
Sive  libros  pofeant  otia,  five  lyram. 

Fulferat  ilia  dies,  legis  qua  dodta  fupernae 
Spes  hominum  et  curas  gens  procul  effe  jubet 
Ut  precibus  juftas  avertat  numinis  iras 
Etfiimmi  accendat  pedtus  amore  boni. 

Ponti  inter  ftrepitus  non  facri  munera  cultus 
Celfarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit. 

Nil  opus  eft  aeris  facra  de  turre  fonantis 
Admonitu,  ipfa  fuas  nunciat  hora  vices. 

Quid,  quod  facrifici  verfavit  feemina  libros  ? 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  labella  facris. 

Quo  vagor  ulterius  ?  quod  ubique  requiritur  hie  eft> 
Hie  fecura  quies,  hie  et  honeftus  amor. 


S  K  I  A. 


PONTI  profundis  claufa  receffibus, 
Strepens  procellis,  rupibus  obfita, 
Quam  grata  defefto  virentem, 

Skia,  finum  nebulofa  pandis  ! 

His,  cura,  credo,  fedibus  exulat ; 

His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  locis  ; 
Non  ira,  non  moeror  quietis 
Infidias  meditatur  horis. 


At  non  cavata  rupe  Tatefcere, 
Menti  nec  asgrae  montibus  aviis 
Prodeft  vagari,  nec  frementes 
In  fpecula  numerare  fludtus. 


Humaria 
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Humana  virtus  non  fibi  fufficit ; 
Datur  nec  aquum  cuique  aninum  fibi 
Parare  polTe,  utcunque  jactet 
Grandiloquus  nimis  alta  Zeno, 

Exaeftuantis  pedtoris  impetum 
Rex  fumme,  folus  tu  regis,  arbiter  ; 
Mentifque,  te  tollente,  flu&us  ; 
Te,  refident,  moderante  fluclus. 


ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA, 

T)ERMEO  terras  ubi  nuda  rupes 
A  Saxeas  mifcet  nebulis  ruinas, 

T orva  ubi  rident  fteriles  coloni 

Rura  labores. 


Pervagor  gentes  hominum  ferorum, 

Vita  ubi  nullo  decorata  cultu 
Squallet  informis,  tigurique  fumis 

Fceda  latefcit. 

Inter  erroris  falebrofa  longi. 

Inter  ignotae,  ftrepitus  loquelae, 

Quot  modis,  mecum,  quid  agat,  requiro, 

Thralia  dulcis  ? 

Seu  viri  curas,  pia  nupta  mulcet, 

Seu  fovet  mater  fobolem  benigna, 

Sive  cum  libris  novitate  pafcit 

Sedula  mentem. 


Sit  memor  noftri,  fideique  folvat 
Fida  mercedem,  meritoque  blandum 
Thralia;  difcant  refonare  nomen 

Littora  Skise. 


S  P  E  S. 

HORA  fic  peragit  citata  curfum ; 

Sic  diem  fequitur  dies  fugacem  ! 
Spes  novas  nova  lux  parit,  fecunda 
Spondens  omnia  credulis  homullis  ; 

Spes  ludit  ftolidas,  metuque  cseco 
Lux  angit,  miferos  ludens  homullos. 


Apr.  1 6,  1783, 
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VERSUS,  COLLARI  CAPR^:  DOMINI  BANKS  INSCRI* 

BENDI. 

PERPETUI,  ambita  bis  terra  premia  ladtis 
Hsec  habetj  altrici  capra  fecunda  Jovis. 

AD  FOEMINAM  QUANDAM  GENEROSAM  QUJE  LIBERTATIS 
CAUSAE  IN  SERMONE  PATROCINATA  FUERAT. 

LIBER  ut  efie  velim,  fuafifti,  pulchra  Maria  : 

Ut  maneam  liber,  pillchra  Maria,  vale. 


JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 


HORA  perit  furtim  laetis,  mens  temporis  segra 
Pigritiam  incufat,  nec  minus  hora  perit. 


QUAS  navis  recipit,  quantum  fit  pondus  aquarum* 
Dimidium  tanti  ponderis  intret  onus. 


na 


QUOT  vox  mifla  pedes  abit  horse  parte  fecunda  ? 
Undeci'es  centum  denos  quater  adde  duofque. 


iif 
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Eh  B  I  PX  I  ON*. 

'AXnH’oiq  7?(uw  ftctlgicrct  y^xQov tx 
“Hpaiati  n  fi /W5  B/g«g/ev,  ij»s  ro(pZv, 

K.XI  ClOV,  i  I7TIV,  CTXV  g'/\J/J) 5  &XVXT«IO  jiiXiTFl, 

2a  Tore  y^x']/o pivot  B tg%iov  xXXov  Ifcotf. 


El;  ra  t?5  VEAI22H2  srsg/'  t/?v  ’Oni't>av  ’'Aivifpxf, 

Tpf  x.xXXvs  Svvdpit  ri  r'zXog  ;  Ziii?  irxvrx  'S'ibax.ii 
K vfrgiSt,  jttitS’  xvtS  Fxtj7rr^x  ~pipr,Xe  0s a*. 

Ex’  A/05  sr/v  ’Ov«g,  B'iTh  oro t  ey/vx^lv  "Opvi^og, 

’AXXx  toS’  si?  &mT»5  Kvtt^/5  evriftipiv  ’'Ovxg* 

Z«V5  povvos  (pXefdevri  vroXitg  inm^Fi  Mpxvvta, 

’’OppxFi  Xxpir^x  A/05  K.terg/5  o/’Va  <psge/. 

in  E  L  I  £  1  Enigma. 

Quis  formae  modus  imperio  ?  V enus  arrogat  audax 
Omnia)  nec  curae  funt  fua  fceptra  Jovi. 

Ab  Jove  Maeonides  defcendere  fomnia  narrat : 

Haec  veniunt  Cypriae  fomnia  mifla  Deae. 

Jupiter  unus  erat,  qui  ftravit  fulmine  gentes  ; 

Nunc  armant  Veneris  lumina  tela  Jovis. 

J  /^\  QUI  benignus  crimina  ignofcis,  pater 
W  F acilifque  Temper  confitenti  ades  reo, 

Aurem  faventem  precibus  O  praebe  meis  ; 

Scelerum  catena  me  laborantem  grave 
Sterna  tandem  liberet  dementia, 

Ut  fumma  laus  fit,  fumma  Chrifto  gloria. 

*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Birch,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  other  works  of  note. 

f  The  lady  on  whom  thefe  verfes,  and  the  Latin  ones  that  im¬ 
mediately  follow,  were  written,  is  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  who  tranilated  the  works  of  Epi&etus  from  the  Greek. 

t  This  and  the  three  following  articles  are  metrical  verfions  of 
colle&s  in  the  Liturgy  ;  the  ift,  of  that,  beginning,  “  O  God, 
whofe  nature  and  property  the  2d  and  3d,  of  the  colle&s  for 
the  17th  and  21ft  Sundays  after  Trinity;  andtheq-th,  of  the  ift 
collect  in  the  communion  fervice. 


per 
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T}ER  vitae  tenebras  rerumque  incerta  vagantem 
Namine  praefenti  me  tueare  pater  ! 

Me  ducat  lux  fancta,  Deus,  lux  fandta  fequatur  ; 

Ufque  regat  greftus,  gratia  fida  meos. 

Sic  peragam  tua  jufia  libens,  accindlus  ad  omne 
Mandatum,  vivam  lie  moriarque  tibi* 


ME,  pater  omnipotens,  de  puro  refpice  coelo, 

Quern  mceftum  et  timidum  crimina  gravant} 
Da  veniam  pacemque  mihi,  da,  mente  ferena, 

Ut  tibi  quae  placeant,  omnia  promptus  agam. 
Solvi,  quo  Chriftus  cundlis  delidla  redemit* 

Et  pro  me  pretium,  tu  patiare,  pater* 


[Dec.  5,  1784.* 


SUMME  Deus,  cui  caeca  patent  penetralia  cordis  j 
Quern  nulla  anxietas,  nulla  cupido  fugit  j 
Quern  nil  vafrities  peccantum  fubdola  celat ; 

Omnia  qui  fpeftans,  omnia  ubique  regis  ; 

Mentibus  afflatu  terrenas  ejice  fordes 
Divino,  fanctus  regnet  ut  intus  amor  : 
Eloquiumque  potens  linguis  torpentibus  after, 

Ut  tibi  laus  omni  Temper  ab  ore  fonet : 

Sanguine  quo  gentes,  quo  fecula  cuncba  piavit, 

Hsec  nebis  Chriftus  promeruifte  velit  ! 


P  S  A  L  M  U  S  CXVII. 


ANNI  qua  volucris  ducitur  orbita, 

Patrem  coelicolum  perpetuo  colunt 
Quovis  fanguine  cretae 
Gentes  undique  carmine. 


*  The  day  on  which  he  received  the  facrament  for  the  laft  time  ; 
and  eight  days  before  his  deceafe. 

Patrem* 
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Patrem,  cujus  amor  blandior  in  dies 
Mortales  miferos  fervat,  alit,  fovet, 
Omnes  undique  gentes, 
Sanfto  dicite  carmine. 


*  QEU  te  feva,  levitas  five  improba  fecit, 

Mufca,  meae  comitem,  participemque  dapis, 
Pone  metum,  roftrum  fidens  immitte  culullo, 

Nam  licet,  et  toto  prolue  laeta  mero. 

Tu,  quamcunque  tibi  velox  indulferit  annus, 

Carpe  diem,  fugit,  heu,  non  revocanda  dies  ! 
Quae  nos  blanda  comes,  quae  nos  perducat  eodem, 
Volvitur  hora  mihi,  volvitur  hora  tibi ! 

Una  quidem,  fic  fata  volunt,  tibi  vivitur  aeftas^ 
Eheu,  quid  decies  plus  mihi  fexta  dedit  ! 

Olim,  praeteritae  numeranti  tempora  vitae, 
Sexaginta  arinis  non  minor  unus  erit. 


•f  T  T  ABEO,  dedi  quod  alteri ; 

JLJ.  Habuique,  quod  dedi  mihi » 

Sed  quod  reliqui,  perdidi. 

1  E  WALTONI  PISCATORE  PERFECTO  EX- 
CERPTUM. 

NUNC,  per  gramina  full, 

Denfa  fronde  falidfti, 

Dum  defenditur  imber, 

Molles  ducimus  horas. 

Hie, 

*  The  above  is  a  verlion  of  the  fong,  il  Bufy,  curious,  thirfty 
fly.” 

-f-  Thefe  lines  are  a  verfion  of  three  fentences  that  are  faid 
in  the  manufeript  to  be  “  On  the  monument  of  John  of  Doncaf- 
ter and  which  are  as  follow  : 

What  I  gave  that  I  have  ; 

What  I  fpent  that  I  had  ; 

What  I  left  that  I  loft. 

J  Thefe  lines  are  a  tranflation  of  part  of  a  Song  in  the  Com¬ 
plete  Angler  of  Ifaac  Walton,  written  by  John  Chalkhill,  a  friend 

of 
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Hie,  dum  debita  morti 
Paulum  vita  moratur, 

Nunc  refeire  priora, 

Nunc  inftare  futuris. 

Nunc  fummi  prece  fandla 
Patris  numen  adire  eft. 

Quicquid  quaeritur  ultra, 

Casco  ducit  amore, 

Vel  fpe  ludit  inani, 

Ludtus  mox  pariturum. 

*y^UISQUIS  iter  tendis,  vitreas  qua  lucidus  undas 
Speluncae  late  Thamefis  praetendit  opacse  ; 

Marmorea  trepidant  quae  lentae  in  fornice  guttae, 

Cnftallifque  latex  fradlus  fcintillat  acutis ; 

of  Spenfer,  and  a  good  poet  in  his  time.  They  are  but  part  of  the 
laft  ftanza,  which,  that  the  reader  may  have  it  entire,  is  here 
given  at  length. 

If  the  fun’s  excelhve  heat 
Make  our  bodies  fwelter. 

To  an  ofier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  fhelter ; 

Where  in  a  dike. 

Perch  or  pike, 

Roach  or  dace. 

We  do  chafe, 

Bleak  or  gudgeon. 

Without  grudging. 

We  are  hill  contented. 

Or  we  fometimes  pafs  an  hour 
Under  a  green  willow, 

That  defends  us  from  a  fhower. 

Making  earth  our  pillow  ; 

Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 

Before  death 
Stops  our  breath ; 

Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 

And  to  be  lamented. 

*  The  above  lines  are  a  verfion  of  Pope’s  varies  on  his  own  grotto, 
which  begin,  “  Thou  who  {halt  Hop  where  Thames  tranflucent 
wa'’e.” 

Gemmaquei 


3 
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Gemmaque,  luxuriae  nondum  famulata  nitenti 
Splendit,  et  incoquitur  tedium  fine  fraude  metallum  ; 
Ingredere  O  !  rerum  pura  cole  mente  parentem  ; 
Auriferafque  auri  metuens  fcrutare  cavernas. 
Ingredere  !  Egeriae  facrum  en  tibi  panditur  antrum  ! 
Hie,  in  fe  totum,  longe  per  opaca  futuri 
Temporis,  Henricum  rapuit  vis  vivida  mentis  : 

Hie  pia  Vindamius  traxit  fufpiria,  in  ipfa 
Morte  memor  patriae ;  hie,  Marmonti  peclore  prima 
Coeleftis  fido  caluerunt  femina  flammae. 
Temnereopes,  pretium  fceleris,  patriamque  tueri 
Fortis,  ades  ;  tibi  fponte  patet  venerabile  limen. 


GRiECORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM  VERSIONES 
METRICAL 

Pag.  2.  Brodaei  edit.  Baf.  Ann.  1 549, 

NON  Argos  pugilem,  non  me  Meflana  creavit ; 

Patria  Sparta  mihi  efti,  patria  clara  virum. 

Arte  valent  ifti,  mihi  robo  revivere  folo  eft, 

Csnvenit  ut  natis,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuis. 


Br.  2*  . 


QUANDOQUIDEM  paffim  nulla  ratione  feruntur, 
Cundta  cinis,  cundta  et  ludicra,  cundta  nihil. 


PECTORE  qui  duro,  crudos  de  vite  racemos 
Venturi  exfecuit,  vafcula  prima  meri, 
Labraque  conftridlus,  femefos,  jamque  terendos 
Sub  pedibus,  populo  praetereunte,  jacit. 
Supplicium  huic,  quoniam  crefcentia  gaudia  la eft, 
Det  Bacchus,  dederat  quale,  Lycurge,  tibi. 

Has  poterant  uvae  lieto  convivia  cantu, 

Mulcere,  aut  pedtus  trifte  levare  malis. 


Br.  5. 


Br. 

FERT  humeris  claudum  validis  per  compita  caecus. 
Hie  cculosfocio  commodat,  ille  pedes. 


8, 

QUI 


W 


/ 
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QUI,  miitare  vias  nufus  terneque  marifque, 
Trajecit  montes  nauta,  fretumque  pedes, 
Xerxi,  tercentum  Spartae  Mars  obftitit  acris 
Milxtibus  j  terris  lit  pelagoque  pudor  ! 


Br.  id 


s 


.  .  Br.  ii. 

IT  tibi,  Calliope,  Parnafliim,  cura,  tenenti, 

Alter  ut  adfit  Homerus,  adeft  etenim  alter  Achilles. 


AEJ  Mulas  Venus  haec ;  Veneri  parete  puellas. 
In  vos  ne  miflus  fpicula  tendat  amor. 

Haec  Mufae  ad  Venerem  ;  fic  Marti,  diva,  mineris. 
Hue  nunquam  volitat  debilis  efte  puer. 


Br.  18, 


-<"<  •<••<  >->*•> ->i 


Br.  19, 

PROSPERO  fors  nec  te  ftrepitofo  turbine  tollat, 

N ec  menti  inj  iciat  fordida  cura  j  ujum  ; 

Nam  vita  incertis  incerta  impellitur  auris, 

Omnefque  in  partes  traeta,  retracta  fluit ; 

Firma  manet  virtus  ;  virtuti  innitere,  tutus 
Per  ductus  vitae  lie  tibi  curias  erit. 


HOR  A  bonis  quad  nunc  inftet  luprema  fruaris, 
Plura  ut  victurus  fecula,  parce  bonis ; 
Divitiis,  utrinque  cavens,  qui  tempore  parcit, 
Tempore  divitiis  utitur,  ille  fapit. 


Br.  24. 


NUNQUAM  jugera  meftibus  onufta,  aut 
Quos  Gyges  cumulos  habebat  auri  ; 
yiuod  vitae  latis  eft,  peto,  Macrine, 

Mi,  nequid  nimis,  eft  nimis  probatum. 


Br.  24. 


NON 
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N 


ON  opto  aut  precibus  pofco  ditefcere,  paucis 
Sit  contenta  mihi  vita  dolore  carens. 


Br. 


24* 


Br.  24. 

RECTA  ad  pauperiem  tendit,  cui  corpora  cordi  eft 
Multa  alere,  et  multas  aedificare  domos. 


TU  neque  dulce  putes  aliense  grata  fit  ofFa  gulae ; 

Nec  probofa  avidae  grata  fit  offa  gulae 
Nec  fidto  fletu,  fidlis  folvare  cachinnis, 

Arridens  domino,  collacrymanfque  tuo. 

Laetior  haud  tecum,  tecum  neque  triftior  unquam, 
Sed  Miliae  ridens,  atque  dolens  Miliae. 


Br.  24. 


N 


Br.  26. 

IL  non  mcrtale  eft  mortalibus  ;  omne  quod  eft  hi 
Praetereunt,  aut  hos  praeterit  omne  bonum. 


Br.  26. 

DEMOCRITE,  invifas  homines  majore  cachinno. 
Plus  tibi  ridendum  fecula  noftra  dabunt. 

Heraclite,  fluat  lacrymarum  crebrior  imber  ; 

Vita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  mifereris  habet. 

Interea  dubito  ;  tecum  me  caufa  nec  ulla 
Ridere,  aut  tecum  me  lacrimare  j  ubet. 


Br.  26. 

ELIGE  iter  vitae  ut  poffis  :  rixifque  dolifque 

Perftrepit  omne  forum  ;  cura  molefta  domi  eft. 
Rura  labor  lafiat ;  mare  mille  pericula  terrent  $ 

Verte  folum,  fient  caufa  timoris  opes  ; 

Paupertas  mifera  eft  ;  multae  cum  conjuge  Utes 
Tedla  ineunt;  caelebs  omnia  folus  ages. 


Proles 
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Proles  aucta  gravat,  rapta  orbat,  cseca  juventte  eft 
Virtus,  canities  cauta  vigore  caret. 

Ergo  optent  homines,  aut  nunquam  in  luminis  oras 
Venifle,  aut  vifa  luce  repente  mori. 

ELIGE  iter  vitae  ut  mavis,  prudentia  laufque 
P ermeat  omne  forum ;  vita  quieta  domi  eft, 
Rus  ornat  natura ;  levat  maris  afpera  Lucrum, 

V erte  folum,  donet  plena  crumena  decus  ; 
Paupenes  latitat,  cum  conjuge  gaudiamulta 
i  ecfa  ineunt,  coelebs  impediere  minus ; 

Mulcet  amor  prolis,  fopor  eft  fine  prole  profundus  ; 

Praecellit  juvenis  vi,  pietate  fenex. 

Nemo  optet  nunquam  venifte  in  luminis  oras, 

Aut  periifle  j  fcatet  Vita  benigna  bonis. 


Br#  2jo 

VITA  omnis  fcena  eft  ludufque,  aut  ludere  difce 
Seria  fepor.ens,  aut  mala  dura  pati. 


Br.  271 

QU/E  fine  morte  fuga  eft  vitse,  quam  turba  malorum 
Non  vitanda  gravem,  non  toleranda  facit  ? 

Dulcia  dat  natura  quidem,  mare,  fidera  terras, 

Lunaque  quas  et  fol  itque  reditque  vias. 

Terror  ineft  aliis,  moerorque,  et  iiquid  babebis 
Forte  boni,  ultrices  experiere  vices. 


TERRAM  adii  nudus,  de  terra  nudus  abibo 
Quid  labor  efficiet  ?  non  nifi  nudus  ero. 


Br.  27. 


Br.  27. 


"'VT  ATUS  eram  lacrymans,  lacrymans  e  Iu«erecedo  j 
Sunt quibus  a  lacrymis  vix  vacat ulla  dies. 

'i'aie  hominum  genus  eft,  infirm  um,  trifte,  mifellum, 
Ql'Od  mors  in  cineres  folvit,  et  abdit  humo. 


I 


QUISQUI3 
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Q 


UISQUIS  adit  kvftos  elata  uxore  fecundos, 
Naufragus  iratas  ille  retentat  aquas. 


Br.  29. 


F^ELIX  ante  alios  nullis  debitor  aeris ; 

Hunc  fequitur  coelebs  ;  tertius,  orbe,  venis. 
Nec  male  res  ceffit,  fubito  fi  funere  fponfam 
Ditatus  magna  done,  reconais  humo. 

His  fapiens  le&is,  Epicurum  quaerere  fruftra 
Quales  Tint  monades,  gua  fit  inane,  finas. 


Br.  3c. 


Br.  3T- 

OPTARIT  quicunque  fenex  fibi  longius  aevum, 
Dignus  qui  multa  in  luftra  fenefcat,  erit. 

Cum  procul  eft,  optat,  cum  venit,  quifque  feneclam, 
Incufat,  Temper  fpe  meliora  videt. 


o 


MNIS  vita  nimis  brevis  eft  felicibus,  una 
Noxmiferis  longi  temporis  inftar  habet. 


Br.  46. 


Br.  55. 

GRATIA  ter  grata  eft  velox,  fin  forte  moretur, 
Gratia  vix  reftat  nomine  digna  fuo. 


Br  56 

SEU  proce  polcatur,  feu  non,  da  Jupiter  omne, 

Magne,  bonum,  omne  malum,  et  pofcentibus  abnuc 
nobis. 


MF, 


f  o  E  M  A  T  A, 


H2 


ME,  cane  yitato,  cam's  excipit  alter ;  eodem 
In  me  animo  tellus  gignit  et  unda  feras, 
Nec  mirum  ;  reftat  lepori  confcendere  coelum, 
Sidereus  tamen  hie  territat,  ecce,  canis  ! 


Br.  6 a 


T 


ELLURI,  arboribus  ver  frondens,  fidera  coelo 
Grsecias  et  urbs,  urbi  eft  iftapropago,  decus 


Br.  70. 


IMPIA  fadta  patrans,  homines  fortafte  Jatebis, 
Non  poteris,  meditans  prava,  latere  Deos. 


Br.  75. 


_  Br.  75. 

ANTIOPE  fatyrum,  Danae  aurum*  Eurcpa  juvencum, 
Et  eyenum  fecit,  Leda^petita  Jovem. 


7B  p  VI  fat  novi  quam  fim  brevis  ;  aftra  tuenti, 
JTjlLa  Per  certas  ftabili  lege  voluta  vices, 
Tangitur  haud  pedibus  tellus  :  conviva  Deorum 
Expleor  ambrohis  exhilarorque  cibis. 


Br.  92. 


Q 


Br.  96. 

UOD  nimium  eft  fit  ineptum,  hinc,  utdixere  priores, 
Et  melli  nimio  fellis  amaror  ineft. 


-•  KM1  1 


PUPPE  gubernatrix  fedifti,  audacia,  prima 
Divitiis  acuens  afpera  corda  virum  ; 

Sola  rates  ftruis  infidas,  et  dulcis  amorem 
Lucri  ulcifcendum  mox  nece  fola  doces. 


Br.  103. 


A  urea 


1 43 
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Aurea  feda  hominum,  quorum  fpedandus  oceltt* 
E  longinquo  itidem  pontus  et  orcus  erat. 


Br. 

DITESCIS,  credo,  quid  reftat  ?  quicquid  habebis 
In  tumulum  tecum,  morte  jubente,  trahes  ? 
Divitias  cumullas,  pereuntes  negligis  horas, 
Incrementa  aevi  non  cumulare  potes. 


126 . 


M 


ATER  adulantum,  prolefque  pecunia  curae, 
T eque  frui  timor  eft,  teque  carere  dolor. 


Br.  12.6, 


Br.  126. 

rE  miferum  Tors  omnis  habet ;  florentibus  annis 
Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  area  fenis^ 
hieis  uti  poteram  quondam  Fortuna  negavit, 

Queis  uti  nequeo,  nunc  mihi  praebet  opes. 


Br.  127. 

MNEMOSYNE,  ut  fappho  mellita  voce  canentem, 
Audiit,  irata  eft  ne  nova  Mufa  foreL 


CUM  tacet  indodus,  fapientior  efle  videtur, 
Et  morbus  tegitur,  dum  premit  ora  pudor. 


Br.  152. 


Br.  1 

NUNC  huic,  nunc  aliis  cedens,  cui  farra  Pvlenippus 
Credit,  Achaemenidae  nuper  agellus  eram. 

Quod  nulli  proprium  verfat  Fortuna,  putabat 
Ille  fuum  ftolidus,  nunc  putat  ille  fuum. 


NON 


u+ 
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NON  Fortuna  fibi  te  gratum  tollit  in  altum; 
At  docetj  exemplo,  vis  iibi  quanta,  tuo. 


Br.  156 


H 


Br.  162. 

IC,  aurum  ut  reperit,  laqueum  abjicit,  alter  ut  aurum 
Non  reperit,  neftit  quern  reperit,  laqueum. 


V 


IV  E  tuo  ex  animo,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  te  plebs  audax,  hie  bene,  et  ille  male. 


Br.  167. 


Br.  168. 

VITiE  rofa  brevis  eft,  properans  ft  carpere  nolis. 
Quaerenti  obveniet  mox  fine  fiore  rubus. 


P 


Br.  170. 

UBLICIBUS  morfus,  reftinad  lampade,  ftultus 
Exclamat ;  nunc  me  cernere  deftnitis. 


M 


Br.  202. 

ENODOTUM  pinxit  Diodorus,  et  exit  imago, 
Praeter  Menodotum,  nullius  abfimili's. 


H 


Br.  205. 

AUD  lavit  Phido,  haud  tetigit,  mihi  febre  calenti 
In  mentem  ut  venit  nominis,  interii. 


NYCTICORAX  cantat  lethale,  fed  ipfa  canenti 
Demophilo  aufcultans  Nycticorax  moritur 


Br.  210. 


HERMEM 


P  O  E  M  A  T  A, 
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HERMEM  Deorum  nuncium,  pennis  levem. 
Quo  rege  gaudent  Arcades,  furem  bourn, 
Hujus  paleftroe  qui  vigil  cuftos  ftetit, 

Clam  nocde  tollit  Aulus,  et  ridens  ait; 

Praeftat  magiftro  fepe  difcipulus  fuo. 


Br.  212, 


o 


Br.  223. 

XUI  jacet  hie,  lervus  vixit,  nunc,  lumirie  callus, 

Dario  magno  non  minus  ille  poteld. 


FUNUS  Alexandri  mentitur  fama;  fidefque 
Si  Phoebo,  viddor  nefeit  obire  diem. 


Br.  227. 


Br.  241. 

AUTA,  quis  hoc  jaceat  ne  percontere  fepulchro, 
Eveniat  tantum  mitior  unda  tibi  J 


Br.  256. 


CUR  opulentus  eges  ?  tua  cundda  in  foenore  ponis. 
Sic  aliis  dives,  tu  tibi  pauper  agis. 


QUI  pafeit  barbam  fi  crefcit  mente,  Platoni, 
Hirce,  parem  nitido  te  tua  barba  facit. 


Br.  262. 


'  '  •  1 

Br.  266. 

CLARUS  Joannes,  reginae  affinis,  ab  alto 

Sanguine  Anaftafii  ;  cundda  fepulta  jaCent : 

Et  pius,  et  reddi  cultor  :  non  ilia  jacere 
Dicam ;  flat  virtus  non  fubigenda  neci. 


Vol,  I, 


L 


CUNC- 


I 
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Br.  267, 

UNCTIPARENS  tellus  falve,  levis  efto  pufillo 
Lyiigeni,  fuerat  non  gravis  ille  tibi. 


Br.  285. 

AUFRAGUS  hie  jaceo  ;  contra,  jacet  ecce  colonus  ! 
Idem  orcus  terras,  fie,  pelagoque  fubeft. 


ET  ferus  eft  Timon  fub  terrisj  janitor  orci, 
Cerbere,  te  morfu  ne,  petat  ille,  cave. 


VITAM  a  terdecimo  fextus  mihi  finiet  annus, 
Aftra  mathematicos  fi  modo  vera  docent. 
Sufncit  hoc  votis  ;  flos  hie  pulcherimus  asvi  eft, 
Et  fenium  triplex  Neftoris  urna  capit. 


Br.  307. 


ZOSIMA,  qua  folo  fuit  olim  corpore  ferva, 
Corpore  nunc  etiam  libera  facia  fuit. 


Br.  322. 


Br.  326. 

XIGUUM  en  !  Priami  monumentum ;  haud  ille  meretur. 
Quale,  fed  hoftiles,  quale  dedere  manus. 


HECTOR 
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Br.  326. 

Y  T ECTOR  dat  gladium  Ajaci,  dat  Balteum  et  Ajax 
I  1  He&ori,  etexitio  munus  utrique  fuit. 


Br.  344. 

T  vis,  ponte  minax ;  modo  tres  difcefleris  ulnas, 
Ingemina  flu&us,  ingeminaque  fonum. 


NBr.  344. 
AUFRAGUS  hicjaceo;  fidens  tamen  utere  velis, 
Tutuin  aliis  aequor,  me  pereunte,  fuit. 


HERACLITUS  ego;  indodfae  ne  laedite  linguae 
Sxibtile  ingenium  quaero,  capaxque  mei, 
Unus  homo  mihi  pro  fexcentis,  turba  pcpelli 
Pro  nullo,  clamo  nunC  tumulatus  idem. 


Br.  398. 


Br.  399-, 

A  MBRACIOTA,  vale  lux  alma,  Cleombrotus  infit, 
JTjL  Et  faltu  e  muro  ditis  opaca  petit : 

Trifle  nihil  paflus,  animi  at  de  forte  Platonis 
Scripta  legens,  fola  vivere  mente  cupit. 


Br.  399. 

SERVUS,  Epicfletus,  miltilato  corpore,  vixi, 

Pauperieque  Irus,  curaque  fumma  Deum. 


UNDE  hie  Praxiteles  ?  nudam  Vidiftis,  Adoni, 
Et  Pari,  et  Anchifa,  non  alius,  Venerem. 


Br.  445. 


L  2 


SUFFLATO 
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Br.  45 1- 

UFFLATO  accendis  quifquis  carbone  lacernam, 

Corde  meo  accendas ;  ardeo  totus  ego. 


J 


Br.  486. 

UPITER  hoc  tempi um,  ut,  fiquando  relinquit  Olympum, 
Atthide  non  alius  defit  Olympus,  habet. 


CIVIS  et  externus  grati ;  domus  hofpita  nefcit 
Quaerere,  quis,  cujus,  quis  pater,  unde  venis. 


Br.  487. 


POMPEII, 


CUM  fugere  haud  poffit,  fraclis  Vidtoria  pennis, 
Te  manet  imperii,  Roma,  perenne  decus. 


Br.  487. 


LATRONES  alibi  locupletum  quaerite  tedla, 
Afiidet  huic  cuftos  ftrenua  pauperies. 


Br.  488. 


-i—  •<-<••<••<••<•■<>••>••>•  >•>••>  — 


ORTUN JE  malim  adverfae  tolerare  procellas, 
Quam  domini  ingentis  ferre  fupercilium. 


EN,  Sexto,  Sexti  meditator  imago,  filente. 

Orator  ftatua  eft,  ftatuaeque  orator  imago. 

PULCHRA 


/ 
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PULCHRA  eft  virginitas  inta&a,  at  vita  periret, 
Omnes  ft  vellent  virginitate  frui  j 
Nequitiam  fugiens,  fervata  contrahe  lege 
Conjugium,  ut  pro  te  des  hominem  patriae. 

FERT  humeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cythereius  heros 
Per  Trojae  flammas,  denfaque  tela,  patrem. 
Clanaat  et  Argivis,  vetuli,  ne  tangite,  vita 
Exiguum  eft  Marti,  fe  mihi  grande  lucrum. 


■ORMA  animos  hominum  capit,  at,  ft  gratia  defit, 
Non  tenet  j  efca  natat  pulchra,  fed  hamus  abeft. 


f  OGITAT  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  cogitat  uxor, 
w'  Felici  thalamo  non  puto,  rixa  ftrepit. 


BUCCINA  disjecit  Thebarum  moenia,  ftruxit 
Quae  lyra,  quam  ftbi  non  concinit  harmonia ! 


MENTE  fenes  olim  juvenis,  Fauftine,  premebas. 
Nunc  juvenum  terres  robore  corda  fenex. 
Laevum  at  utrumque  decus,  juveni  quod  praebuit  olim 
Turba  fenum,  juvenes  nunc  tribuere  feni. 

EXCEPTiE  hofpitio  mufae,  tribuere  libellos 
Herodoto  hofpitii  praemia,  quaeque  fuum. 
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STELLA 


TELLA  mea,  obfervans  ftellas,  Dii  me  aethera  fexint 
Multis  ut  te  oculis  fim  potis  aipicere. 


CLARA  Cheronere  foboles,  Plutarche,  dicavit 
Hanc  ftatuam  ingenio,  Roma  benigna,  tuo. 

Das  bene  collates,  quos  Roma  et  Graecia  jadtat^ 

Ad  Divos  paribus  paffibus  ire  duces  j 
Sed  fimilem,  Plutarche,  tuae  deferibere  vitarn 
Non  poteras,  regio  non  tulit  ulla  parem, 

DAT  tibi  Pythagoram  pidtor ;  quod  ni  ipfe  tacere 
Pythagoras  mallet,  vocem  habuiffet  opus. 

l 

PROLEM  Hippi  et  fua  qua  meliorem  fecula  nullum 
Videre,  Archidicen  haec  tumulavit  humus  ; 

Quam,  regum  fobolem,  nuptam,  matrem,  atque  fororem 
Eecerunt  nulli  fors  titulique  gravem. 

CECROPIDIS  gravis  hie  ponor,  Martique  dicatus. 

Quo  tua  fignantur  gefta,  Philippe,  lapis. 

Spreta  jacet  Marathon,  jacet  et  Salaminia  lairrus. 

Omnia  dum  Macedum  gloria  et  arma  premunt. 

Sint  Demofthenica  ut  jurata  cadav era  voce, 

Stabo  ill  is  qui  funt,  quique  fuere,  gravis. 

FLORIBUS  in  pratis,  legi  quos  ipfe,  coronan^ 
Contextam  variis,  do,  Rhodoclea,  tibi : 

Hie  anemone  humet,  confert  narciflus  odores 
Cum  violis ;  fpirant  lilia  mifta  rofis. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  fuperbos, 

Haec  peritura  nitent  tu  peritura  nites  ! 

F  MUREM 


I 
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MUREM  Afclepiades  fub  te&o  ut  vidit  avarus, 
Quid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi. 
Mils  blandum  ridens,  refpondit,  pelle  timorem  ■, 

Hie,  bone  vir,  fedem,  non  alimenta,  peto. 


S/EPE  tuum  in  tumulum  lacrymarum  decidit  imber 
Quern  fundit  blando  jundius  amore  dolor  ; 
Charus  enim  cunftis,  tanquam,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Cuique  efles  natus,  cuique  fodalis,  eras. 

Heu  quam  dura  preces  fprevit,  quam  furda  querelas 
Parca,  juventutem  non  miferata  tuam  ! 

l 

A  RTI  ignis  lucem  tribui,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 
jLJL  Nunc' ope,  fupplicii  vivit  imago  mei. 

Gratia  nulla  hominum  mentes  tenet,  ifta  Promethei 
Munera  muneribus,  fi  retulere  fabri. 


-  ,  /  * 

ILLA  triumphatrix  Graium  confueta  procorum 
Ante  fuas  agmen  Lais  habere  fores, 

Hoc  Veneri  fpeculum  ;  nolo  me  cernere  qualis 
Sum  nunc,  nec  poffum  cernere  qualis  eram, 

CRETHIDA  fabellas  dulces  garrire  peritam 
Profequitur  lacrymis  filia  moefta  Sami ; 

Blandam  lanifici  fociam  fine  fine  loquacem, 

Quam  tenet  hie,  cun&as  quae  manet,  alta  quies. 

DICITE,  Caufidici,  gelido  nunc  marmore  magni 
Mugitum  tumulus  comprimit  Amphiloci. 

SI 


/ 
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Cl  forfan  tumulum  quo  conditur  Eumarus  aufers 
S-'  Nil  lucri  facies  ;  offa  habet  et  cinerem. 

E  P  I  C  T  E  T  I. 

ME,  rex  deorum,  tuque,  due,  neceffitas, 
Quo,  lege  veftra,  vita  me  feret  mea. 
Sequar  lib  enter,  fin  reluctari  velim, 

Fiam  fceleftus,  nec  tamen  minus  fequar. 

E  THEOCRITO, 

POETA,  leebor,  hie  quiefeit  Hipponax, 

Si  fis  iceleftus,  praeteri,  prccul,  marmor : 

At  te  bonum  fi  noris,  et  bonis  natum, 

Tutum  hie  fedile,  et  fi  placet,  fopor  tutus. 


EUR.  MED.  193 — 203. 

NON  immerito  culpanda  venit 
Proavum  vaecors  infipientia, 

Qui  convivia  lautafque  dapes 
Hilarare  fuis  juffere  modis 
Cantum,  vitae  dulce  levamen. 

At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 

Domibus  claris  exitiales. 

Voce  aut  fidibus  pellere  docuit 
Queis  tamen  aptam  ferre  medelam 
Utile  cundbis  hoc  opus  eflet ; 

Namque,  ubi  menfas  onerant  epulae, 
Quorfum  dulcis  luxuria  foni  ? 

Sat  laetitia,  fine  fubfidiis, 

Pecbora  molli  mulcet  dubiae 
Copia  coenae, 
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S  E  P  T  E  M  JE  T  A  T  E  S, 

PRIMA  parit  terras  aetas,  necatque  Lcunda, 

Evocat  Abramum  dein  tertia  ;  quarta  reiinquit 
Egyptian ;  templo  Solomon; s  quinta  iuperfit; 

Cyrum  fexta  timet ;  laet.it ur  feptima  Chriito. 

—  ■<>••>••>••>••>••>•  — 

+  TTIS  Tempelmanni  numeris  delcripEris  orbern, 
jLJL  *  Cum  lex  centurjis  Judreo  iniilia  feptem. 

Myrias 

*  The  above  is  a  Verfion  of  a  Latin  Epigram  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  by  the  Abbe  Salvini,  which 
is  as  follows : 

Haud  alio  vultu,  fremuit  Mars  acer  in  armis  : 

Haud  alio,  Cypriam  perculit  ore  Dearn. 

The  Duke  was,  it  feems,  remarkably  handfome  in  his  perfon, 
to  which  the  fecond  line  lias  reference. 

-j-  To  the  above  Lines  (which  are  unfinifhed,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  be  only  offered  as  a  fragment),  in  the  Do  Apr’s  manufcript, 
are  prefixed  the  words,  “  Geographia  Metrica.”  As  we  are  re¬ 
ferred,  in  the  firft  of  the  verfes,  to  Templeman,  for  having  fur- 
nifhed  the  numerical  computations  that  are  the  fubjeA  of  them, 
his  wrork  has  been  accordingly  confulted,  the  title  of  which  is, 
“  A  new  Survey  of  the  Globe,”  and  which  profeffes  to  give  an 
accurate  menfuration  of  all  the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  other 
divifions  thereof,  in  the  fquare  miles  that  they  rcfpeAively  con¬ 
tain.  On  comparifon  of  the  feveral  numbers  in  thefe  verfes 
with  thofe  fet  down  by  Templeman  it  appears  that  nearly  half  of 
them  are  precifely  the  fame ;  the  reft  are  net  quite  fo  exaAly 
done. — For  the  convenience  of  the  Reader,  it  has  been  thought 
right  to  fubjoin  each  number,  as  it  Hands  in  Templeman’s  works, 
to  that  in  Dr.  Johnfon’s  verfes  which  refers  to  it. 

*  In  this  firft  article  that  is  verfified,  there  is  an  accurate  conT 
formity  in  Dr.  Johnfon’s  number  to  Templeman’s ;  who  fets 
dawn  the  fquare  miles  of  Raleftine  at  7,600. 
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Mynas I  2  JEgypto  ceffit  bis  feptima  pingui. 

Myrias  adfcifcit  fibi  nonagefima  feptem 
Imperium  qua  Turca  3  ferox  exercet  iniquum. 

Undecies  binas  decadas  et  millia  feptem 
Sortitur  4  Pelopis  tellus  quae  nomine  gaudet. 

Myriadas  decies  feptem  numerare  jubebit 
Paftor  4 6  Arabs :  decies  o£k>  fibi  Perfa  4  requirit. 

Myriadas  fibi  pulchra  duas,  duo  millia  pofcit 
Parthenope4.  s  Novies  vult  tellus  mille  Sicana, 

*"  Papa  fuo  regit  imperio  ter  millia  quinque. 

Cum  fex  centuriis  numerat  fex  millia  Tufcus7. 

Centuria  Ligures8  augent  duo  millia  quarta. 

Centuriae  odlavam  decadem  addit  Lucca  9 10 II 12  fecundae. 

Ut  dicas,  fpatiis  quam  latis  imperet  orbi 

10  Ruffia,  myriadas  ter  denas  adde  trecentis: 

1 1  Sardinian!  cum  fexcentis  fex  millia  complent. 

Cum  fexagenis  ,  dum  plura  recluferit  aetas, 

Myriadas  ter  mille  homini  dat  terra  1  2  colendas. 

Vult  fibi  vicenas  millefima  myrias  addi, 

Vicenis  quinas,  Afiam  1 3  metata  celebrem. 

Se  quinquagenis  odlingentefima  jungit 
Myri^Sj  ut  menti  pateat  tota  Africa  1 4  docbe. 

Myriadas  feptem  decies  Europa  1 5  ducentis 
Et  quadragenis  quoque  ter  tria  millia  jungit, 

Myriadas 

I  The  fquare  miles  of  iEgypt  are,  in  Templeman,  140,700. 

3  The  whole  Turkifh  empire,  in  Templeman,  is  computed  at 

960,057  fquare  miles. 

4  In  the  four  following  articles,  the  numbers,  in  Templeman 

and  in  Johnfon’s  verfes,  are  alike. - We  find,  accordingly, 

the  Morea,  in  Templeman,  to  be  fet  down  at  7,220  fquare 

m;ies. - Arabia,  at  700,000. - Perfia,  at  800,000, - and 

Naples,  at  22,000. 

5  Sicily,  in  Templeman,  is  put  down  at  9,409. 

6  The  pope’s  dominions,  at  14,868. 

7  Tufcany,  at  6,640. 

8  Genoa  in  Templeman,  as  in  Johnfon  likewife,  is  fet  down 
at  2,400. 

9  Lucca,  at  286. 

10  The  Ruffian  empire,  in  the  29th  plate  of  Templeman,  is 
fet  down  at  3,303,485  fquare  miles. 

I I  Sardinia,  in  Templeman,  as  likewife  in  Johnfon,  6,600. 

12  The  habitable  world,  in  Templeman,  is  computed,  in 
fquare  miles,  at  30,666,806. 

13  Alia,  at  10,257,487. 

14  Africa,  at  8,506,208. 

T  s  Europe,  at  2,749,349. 
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Myriadas  denas  dat?  quinque  et  millia,  fexque 
Centurias,  et  tres  decadas  Europa  Britannis  1 6. 

Ter  tria  myriad!  conjungit  millia  quarts, 
Centuris  quarts  decades  quinque  1 7  Anglia  ne£Ht 
Millia  myriadi  feptem  fcecunda  fecunds 
Et  quadragenis  decades  quinque  addit  Ierne  1  8, 
Quingentis  quadragenis  focialis  adauget 
Millia  Belga  1 9  novem. 

Ter  fex  centurias  Hollandia  19  jaftat  opima 
Undecimum  Camber  1 9  vult  feptem  millibus  addi. 


1(5  The  Britifh  dominions,  at  105,634. 

1 1  England,  as  likewife  in  Johnfon’s  expreffion  of  the  nuro- 
her,  at  49,450. 

18  Ireland,  at  27,457. 

1 9  In  the  three  remaining  inftances,  which  make  the  whole 

that  Dr.  Johnfon  appears  to  have  rendered  into  Latin  verfe, 
.we  find  the  numbers  exa&ly  agreeing  with  thofe  of  Temple- 
man  ;  who  makes  the  fquare  miles  of  the  United  Provinces, 
P540 - of  the  province  of  Holland,  1800— and  of  WaleSj, 
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ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Philip  Dormer,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Princi¬ 
pal  Secretaries  of  State. 

My  Lord, 

When  firft  I  undertook  to  write  an  Englijh  Dictionary, 
I  had  no  expectation  of  any  higher  patronage  than  that  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  copy,  nor  profpect  of  any  other  advantage 
than  the  price  of  my  labour.  I  knew  that  the  work  in  which 
I  engaged  is  generally  confidered  as  drudgery  for  the  blind, 
as  the  proper  toil  of  artlefs  induftry ;  a  talk  that  requires 
neither  the  light  of  learning,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
may  be  fuccefsfully  performed  without  any  higher  quality  than 
that  of  bearing  burthens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the 
track  of  the  alphabet  with  fluggilh  refolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  fo  long  tranfmitted,  and  fo  widely 
propagated,  had  its  beginning  from  truth  and  nature,  or  from 
accident  and  prejudice  ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority 
of  reafon,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  literary  praife,  the  unhappy  lexicographer  holds  the 
loweft  place,  neither  vanity  nor  intereft  incited  me  to  en¬ 
quire.  It  appeared  that  the  province  allotted  me  was,  of  all 

the 
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the  regions  of  learning,  generally  confeffed  to  be  the  lead:  de¬ 
lightful,  that  it  was  believed  to  produce  neither  fruits  nor 
flowers;  an  1  that,  after  a  long  and  laborious  cultivation,  not 
even  the  barren  laurel  had  been  found  upon  it. 

Yet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered,  with  the  pleafmg 
hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it  likewife  would  be  fafe.  I  was 
drawn  forward  with  the  profpect  of  employment,  which, 
though  not  fplendid,  would  be  ufeful ;  and  which,  though  it 
could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would  iceep  it  innocent ;  whicii 
would  awaken  no  paflion,  engage  me  in  no  contention,  nor 
throw  in  my  way  any  temptation  to  dilturb  the  quiet  of  others 
by  cenfure,  or  my  own  by  flattery. 

'  I  bad  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princes  and  ftatefmen 
thought  it  part  of  their  honour  ta  promote  the  improvement  of 
their  native  tongues  ;  and  in  wnich  dictionaries  were  written 
under  the  protection  of  greatnefs.  To  the  patrons  of  fuch 
undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  homage  of  believing  that 
they,  who  were  thus  felicitous  far  the  perpetuity  of  their 
language,  had  reafon  to  expeCt  that  their  aCtions  would  be 
celebrated  by  pofterity,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  they 
promoted  would  be  employed  in  their  praife.  Biit  I  confider 
luch  acts  of  beneficence  as  prodigies,  recorded  rather  to  raife 
wonder  than  expectation  ;  and  content  with  the  terms  that  I 
had  lTipuIated,  had  not  fuffered  my  imagination  to  flatter  me 
with  any  other  encouragement,  when  I  found  that  my  defign 
had  been  thought  by  your  Lordlhip  of  importance  fufficient  to 
attraCt  your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  diftindtion  can  be  rated  among 
the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  determine. 
Its  firft*  effect  has  been  to  make  me  anxious,  left  it  fihouid  fix 
the  attention  cf  the  pubhcx  too  much  upon  me,  and,  as  it 
cnce  happened  to  an  epick  poet  of  France ,  by  railing  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  attempt,  ooftruCt  the  reception  of  the  work. 
I  imagine  what  the  world  will  expeCt  from  a  fcheme,  profe- 
cuted  under  your  Lordfliip’s  influence ;  and  I  know  that  ex¬ 
pectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  expanded,  eafily  reaches 
heights  which  performance  never  will  attain ;  and  when  the 
has  mounted  the  fummit  of  perfection,  derides  her  follower* 
who  dies  in  the  purfuit. 

Hot  therefore  to  raife  expectation,  but  to  reprefs  it,  I  here 
lay  before  your  Lordfhip  the  Plan  of  my  undertaking,  that 
more  may  not  be  demanded  than  I  intend;  and  that,  before  it 
is  too  far  advanqed  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  method,  I  may  be 
advertifed  of  its  defeCts  or  fuperfluities.  Such  informations  I 
may  juftly  hope,  from  the  emulation  with  which  tbofe,  who 
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defire  the  praife  of  elegance  or  difcernment,  muft  contend  in 
the  promotion  of  a  defign  that  you,  my  Lord,  have  not 
thought  unworthy  to  fhare  your  attention  with  treaties  and 
with  wars. 

In  the  firft  attempt  to  methodife  my  ideas  I  found  a  difficul¬ 
ty,  which  extended  itfelf  to  the  whole  work.  It  was  not 
eafy  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  diftinction  the  words  of 
this  Dictionary  were  to  be  chofen.  The  chief  intent  of  it  is 
to  prelerve  the  purity,  and  afcertain  the  meaning  of  our  Eng- 
lijh  idiom  ;  and  this  feems  to  require  nothing  more  than  that 
our  language  be  confidered,  fo  far  as  it  is  our  own  ;  that  the 
words  and  phrafes  ufed  in  the  general  intercourfe  of  life,  or 
found  in  the  works  of  thofe  whom  we  commonly  ftile  polite 
writers,  be  Selected,  without  including  the  terms  of  particular 
profeffions ;  fince,.  with  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
generally  derived  from  other  nations,  and  are  very  often  the 
fame  in  all  the  languages  of  this  part  of  the  world.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  exact  and  pure  idea  of  a  grammatical  dictionary  ; 
but  in  lexicography,  as  in  other  arts,  naked  fcience  is  too 
delicate  for  the  purpofes  of  life.  The  value  of  a  work  muft 
be  eft i mated  by  its  ufe  :  it  is  not  enough  that  a  dictionary 
delights  the  critic,  unlefs,  at  the  fame  time,  it  inftructs  the 
learner ;  as  it  is  to  little  purpofe  that  an  engine  amufes  the 
philofopher  by  the  fubtilty  of  its  mechanifm,  if  it  requires  fo 
much  knowledge  in  its  application  as  to  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  common  workman. 

The  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long  conveyed  a 
very  mifcellaneous  idea,  and  they  that  take  a  di&ionary  into 
their  hands,  have  been  accuftomed  to  expect  from  it  a  folution 
of  almoft  every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words  therefore  were 
rejected,  it  could  be  little  regarded,  except  by  criticks,  or 
thofe  who  afpire  to  criticifm  ;  and  however  it  might  enlighten 
thofe  that  write,  would  be  all  darknefs  to  them  that  only  read.  > 
The  unlearned  much  oftener  confult  their  dictionaries  for 
the  meaning  of  words,  than  for  their  ftructures  or  formations  ; 
and  the  words  that  rnoft  want  explanation,  are  generally 
terms  of  art ;  which,  therefore,  experience  has  taught  my 
predecefiors  to  fpread  with  a  kind  of  pompous  luxuriance  over 
their  productions. 

The  academicians  of  France ,  indeed,  rejected  terms  of  fcience 
in  their  firft  efiay,  but  found  afterwards  a  neceffity  of  relaxing 
the  rigour  of  their  determination ;  and,  though  they  would 
not  naturalize  them  at  once  by  a  fingle  act,  permitted  them  by 
degrees  to  fettle  themfelves  among  the  natives,  with  little  op¬ 
position  ;  and  it  would  furely  be  no  proof  of  judgment  to 
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imitate  them  in  an  error  which  they  have  now  retraced,  and 
deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  ufe,  by  fcrupulous  diftin&ions. 

Of  fuch  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  parts  of  our  language  ;  for  fome  of  them  are  natura¬ 
lized  and  incorporated,  but  others  flill  continue  aliens,  and 
are  rather  auxiliaries  than  fubjeCts.  The  naturalization  is  pro¬ 
duced  either  by  an  admifiion  into  common  fpeech,  in  fome 
metapboiical  fignification,  which  is  the  acquifition  of  a  kind 
of  property  among  us ;  as  we  fay,  the  zenith  of  advance¬ 
ment,  the  meridian  of  life,  the  cynofure *  of  neighbouring  eyes  j 
or  it  is  the  confequence  of  long  intermixture  and  frequent  ufe, 
by  which  the  ear  is  accuftomed  to  the  found  of  words,  till 
their  original  is  forgotten,  as  in  equator ,  fatellites  ;  or  of  the 
change  of  a  foreign  into  an  Englijh  termination,  and  a  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  laws  of  the  fpeech  into  which  they  are  adopted ;  as 
in  category ,  cachexy ,  peripneumony. 

Of  thofe  which  {till  continue  in  the  ftate  of  aliens,  and 
have  made  no  approaches  towards  alhmilation,  fome  feem  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  be  retained ;  becaufe  the  purchafers  of  the  Dictionary 
will  expeCt  to  find  them.  Such  are  many  words  in  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  as  capias ,  habeas  corpus ,  pramunire ,  nifi  prius : 
fuch  are  feme  terms  of  controversial  divinity,  as  hypoftafis  ; 
and  of  phyfick,  as  the  names  of  difeafes ;  and  in  general,  all 
terms  which  can  be  found  in  books  not  written  profefledly 
upon  particular  arts,  or  can  be  fuppofed  neceflary  to  thofe  who 
do  not  regularly  ftudy  them.  Thus,  when  a  reader  not  fkilled 
in  phyfick  happens  in  Milt-on  upon  this  line, 

- pining  atrophy, 

Marafmus,  and  wide-wafting  peftilence, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dictionary  for 
the  word  marafmus,  as  for  atrophy ,  or  peftilence ;  and  will 
have  reafon  to  complain  if  he  does  not  find  it. 

It  feems  neceflary  to  the  completion  of  a  dictionary  de¬ 
signed  not  merely  for  criticks,  but  for  popular  ufe,  that  it 
fhould  comprife,  in  fome  degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every 
prcfefiion ;  that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  fhould  be 
inferted,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  required  by  readers  of  travels, 
and  of  hiftcry ;  and  thofe  of  law,  merchandife,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  trades,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  fuppofed  ufeful  in  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  hov/ever,  to  be  fome  diftinCtion  made  be¬ 
tween  the  different  clafles  of  words  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be 

proper 
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proper  to  print  thofe  which  are  incorporated  into  the  language 
in  the  ufual  character,  and  thofe  which  are  ftill  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  foreign,  in  the  italick  letter. 

Another  queftion  may  arife  with  regard  to  appellatives,  or 
the  names  of  fpecies.  It  feems  of  no  great  ufe  to  fet  down 
the  words  horfe,  dog ,  cat ,  voillcw,  alder ,  dafy ,  rofe,  and  a 
thoufand  others,  of  which  it  will  he  hard  to  give  an  explana¬ 
tion,  not  more  obfcure  than  the  word  itfelf.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  that,  if  the  names  of  animals  be  inferted,  we  muft 
admit  thofe  which  are  more  known,  as  well  as  thofe  with 
which  we  are,  by  accident,  lefs  acquainted  ;  and  if  they  are 
all  reje&ed,  how  will  the  reader  be  relieved  from  difficulties 
produced  by  allufions  to  the  crocodile,  the  chameleon,  the 
ichneumon,  and  the  hyaena  ?  If  no  plants  are  to  be  mention¬ 
ed,  the  moft  pleafing  part  of  nature  will  be  excluded,  and 
many  beautiful  epithets  be  unexplained.  If  only  thofe  which 
are  lefs  known  are  to  be  mentioned,  who  ftiall  fix  the  limits 
of  the  reader’s  learning  ?  The  importance  of  fuch  explica¬ 
tions  appears  from  the  miftakes  which  the  want  of  them  has 
occafioned.  Had  Skakefpeare  had  a  diftionary  of  this  kind, 
he  had  not  made  the  woodbine  entwine  the  honey fuckle ;  nor 
would  Milton ,  with  fuch  affiftance,  have  difpofed  fo  impro¬ 
perly  of  his  ellops  and  his  fcorpion. 

Befides,  as  fuch  words,  like  others,  require  that  their  ac¬ 
cents  ffiould  be  fettled,  their  founds  afcertained,  and  their 
etymologies  deduced,  they  cannot  be  properly  omitted  in  the 
di&ionary.  And  though  the  explanations  of  fome  may  be 
cenfured  as  trivial,  becaufe  they  are  almoft  univerfally  under¬ 
wood  ;  and  thofe  of  others  as  unneceftary,  becaufe  they  will  fel- 
dom  occur  ;  yet  it  fe6ms  not  proper  to  omit  them,  fince  it  is 
rather  to  be  wiffied  that  many  readers  fiiould  find  more  than 
they  expea,  than  that  one  fhould  mifs  what  he  might  hone 
to  find. 

When  all  the  words  are  felecfed  and  arranged,  the  firft  part 
of  the  work  to  be  confidered  is  the  orthography,  which  was 
long  vague  and  uncertain;  which  at  laft,  when  its  flu<ftuati- 
on  ceafed,  was  in  many  cafes  fettled  but  by  accident ;  and  in 
which,  according  to  your  Lordfhip’s  obfervation,  there  is  ftill 
great  uncertainty  among  the  beft  criticks  :  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
ftate  a  rule  by  which  we  may  decide  between  cuftom  and  rea- 
fon,  or  between  the  equiponderant  authorities  of  writers  alike 
eminent  for  judgment  and  accuracy. 

The  great  orthographical  conteft  has  long  fubfifted  between 
etymology  and  pronunciation.  It  has  been  demanded,  on  one 
hand,  that  men  fhould  write  as  they  fpeak ;  but,  as  it  has  been 
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{hewn  that  this  conformity  never  was  attained  in  any  language,, 
and  that  it  is  not  more  eafy  to  perfuade  men  to  agree  exactly 
in  fpeaking  than  in  writing,  it  may  be  afked  with  equal  pro- 
priety,  why  men  do  not  rather  ipeak  as  they  write.  In  F ranee, 
where  this  controverfy  was  at  its  greateft  height,  neither  par- 
tv,  however  ardent,  durft  adhere  fteadily  to  their  own  rule  ; 
the  etvmologift  was  often  forced  to  fpell  with  the  people  ;  and 
the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronunciation  found  it  fome- 
times  deviating  fo  capricioufly  from  the  received  ufe  of  writ¬ 
ing,  that  he  was  conftrained  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  his  ad- 
verlaries,  left  he  fhould  lofe  the  end  by  the  means,  and  be  le.it 
alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  queftion  of  orthography  is  dubious,  that  practice 
has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  preference  which  preferves  the 
greateft  number  of  radical  letters,  or  feems  moft  to  comply 
with  the  general  cuftom  of  our  language.  But  the  chief  rule 
which  I  propofe  to  follow  is,  to  make  no  innovation,  without 
a  realon  fufficient  to  balance  the  inconvenience  of  change  ; 
and  fuch  reafons  I  do  not  expect  often  to  find.  All  change  is 
of  itfelf  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  but  for  evi¬ 
dent  advantage  ;  and  as  inconftancy  is  in  every  cafe  a  mark 
of  weaknefC  it  will  add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  our 
tongue.  There  are,  indeed,  fome  who  defpife  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  confufion,  who  feem  to  take  pleafure  in  depaiting 
from  cuftom,  and  to  think  alteration  defirable  for  its  own 
fake ;  and  the  reformation  of  our  orthography,  which  thefe 
writers  have  attempted,  ftiould  not  pafs  without  its  due  ho¬ 
nours,  but  that  I  fuppofe  they  hold  a  fingulanty  its  own  re¬ 
ward,  or  may  dread  the  fafemation  of  lavifh  praife. 

The  prefent  ufage  of  fpelling,  where  the  prefent  ufage  caa 
be  diftinguifhed,  will  therefore,  in  this  work,  be  generally 
followed  T  yet  there  will  be  often  occafion  to  obferve,  thaj;  it 
is  in  itfelf  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather  than  chofen ;  par¬ 
ticularly  when,  by  a  change  of  one  letter,  or  more,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word  is  obfeured ;  as  in  farrier ,  or  ferrier ,  as  it  was 
formerly  written,  from  ferrum ,  or  fer ;  in  gibberijh,  for  geb- 
rijh,  the  jargon  of  Geber  and  his  chymical  followers,  under- 
ftcod  by  none  but  their  own  tribe.  It  will  be  likewife  fome- 
tirnes  proper  to  trace  back  the  orthography  of  different  ages, 
and  fhew  by  what  gradations  the  word  departed  from  its 

original.  ,  . 

Clofely  connected  with  orthography  is  pronunciation,  the 
{lability  of  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  duration  of  a 
language,  becaufe  the  firft  change  will  naturally  begin  by  cor¬ 
ruptions  in  the  living  fpeech.  The  want  of  certain  rules  for 
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the  pronunciation  of  former  ages,  has  made  us  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  metrical  art  of  our  ancient  poets  ;  and  fince  thofe  who 
Rudy  their  fentiments  regret  the  lofs  of  their  numbers,  it  is 
furely  time  to  provide  that  the  harmony  of  the  moderns  may 
be  more  permanent. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almoft  a  new  fpeech  ;  and 
therefore,  fince  one  great  end  of  this  undertaking  is  to  fix 
the  Englijh  language,  care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  ac¬ 
centuation  of  all  polyfyllables  by  proper  authorities,  as  it  is 
one  of  thofe  capricious  phaenomena  which  cannot  be  eafily 
reduced  to  rules.  Thus  there  is  no  antecedent  reafon  for  dif¬ 
ference  or  accent  in  the  words  dolorous  and  fonorous ;  yet  of 
“the  one  Milton  gives  the  found  in  this  line : 

He  pafs’d  o’er  many  a  region  dolorous  ; 

-and  that  of  the  other  in  this, 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  founds. 

It  may  likewife  be  proper  to  remark  metrical  licences,  fuch 
as  contractions,  generous ,  gen'rous  ;  reverend ,  rev' rend ;  and 
•coalitions,  as  region ,  quejlion. 

But  it  is  Rill  more  neceffary  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of 
monofyllables,  by  placing  with  them  words  of  correfpondent 
found,  that  one  may  guard  the  other  againR  the  danger  of  that 
variation,  which,  to  fome  of  the  moR  common,  has  already 
happened  :  fo  that  the  words  wound  and  wind ,  as  they  are 
now  frequently  pronounced,  will  not  rhyme  to  found  and  mind. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  words  written  alike  are  dif¬ 
ferently  pronounced,  as  flow ,  and  brow ;  which  may  be  thus  ■ 
regiftered,  flow,  woe,  brow,  now,  or  of  which  the  exemplifi¬ 
cation  may  be  generally  given  by  a  diRich  :  thus  the  words 
tear,  or  lacerate,  and  tear,  the  water  of  the  eye,  have  the 
fame  letters,  but  may  be  diRinguifhed  thus,  tear,  dare ;  tear 
peer. 

Some  words  have  two  founds,  which  may  be  equally  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  being  equally  defenfible  by  authority.  Thus  great 
is  difierently  ufed. 

For  Swift  and  him  defpis’d  the  farce  of  flate, 

The  fober  follies  of  the  wife  and  great.  Pope. 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  feat, 

And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great.  Rowe. 

The 
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The  care  of  fuch  minute  particulars  may  be  cenfufed  as  trifl¬ 
ing  ;  but  thefe  particulars  have  not  been  thought  unworthy 
of  attention  in  more  polifhed  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French ,  in  {fating  the  founds  of  their 
letters,  is  well  known  ;  and,  among  the  Italians ,  Crefcembeni 
has  not  thought  it  unneceflary  to  inform  his  countrymen  of 
the  words  which,  in  compliance  with  different  rhymes,  are 
allowed  to  be  differently  fpelt,  and  of  which  the  number  is 
now  fo  fixed,  that  no  modern  poet  is  fuffered  to  encreafe  it. 

When  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  are  adjufted,  the 
etymology  or  derivation  is  next  to  be  confidered,  and  the 
words  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  according  to  the  different  claffes, 
whether  fimple,  as  day,  light ,  or  compound,  as  day-light ; 
whether  primitive,  as,  to  aCt,  or  derivative,  as  adion ,  action¬ 
able,  active ,  activity.  This  will  much  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  language,  which  now  {lands  in  our  dictionaries 
a  confufed  heap  of  words  without  dependence,  and  without 
relation. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  is  performed,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  enquire  how  our  primitives  are  to  be  deduced  from  fo¬ 
reign  languages,  which  may  be  often  very  fuccefsfully  per¬ 
formed  by  the  alfiflance  of  our  own  etymologifts.  This  fearch 
will  give  occafion  to  many  curious  difquifitions  and  fometimes 
perhaps  to  conjectures,  which  to  readers  unacquainted  with 
this  kind  of  ftudy,  cannot  but  appear  improbable  and  caprici¬ 
ous.  But  it  may  be  reafonably  imagined,  that  what  is  fo 
much  in  the  power  of  men  as  language,  will  very  often  be 
capricioufly  conducted.  Nor  are  thefe  difquifitions  and  con¬ 
jectures  to  be  confidered  altogether  as  wanton  fports  of  wit, 
or  vain  fhews  of  learning  ;  our  language  is  well  known 
not  to  be  primitive  or  felf-originated,  but  to  have  adopted 
words  of  every  generation,  and,  either  for  the  fupply  cf 
its  neceffities,  or  the  encreafe  of  its  copioufnefs,  to  have 
received  additions  from  very  diftant  regions  ;  fo  that  in  fearch 
of  the  progenitors  of  our  fpeech,  we  may  wander  from  the 
tropick  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  find  fome  in  the  vallies  of 
Paleftine ,  and  fome  upon  the  rocks  of  Norway. 

Befide  the  derivation  of  particular  words,  there  is  likewife 
an  etymology  of  phrafes.  Expreffions  are  often  taken  from 
other  languages ;  fome  apparently,  as  to  run  a  rifque ,  courir 
nn  rifque ;  and  fome  even  when  we  do  not  feem  to  borrow 
their  words  ;  thus,  to  bring  about  or  accomplifh,  appears  an 
Englijh  phrafe,  but  in  reality  our  native  word  about  has  no 
fuch  import,  and  is  only  a  French  expreffion,  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  the  common  phrafes  venir  a  bout  d' une 
affaire. 


In 
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In  exhibiting  the  defcent  of  our  language,  our  etymologifts 
feem  to  have  been  too  laviflh  of  their  learning,  having  traced 
almoft  every  word  through  various  tongues,  only  to  fhew 
what  was  ftiewn  fufficiently  by  the  firft  derivation.  This 
pradtice  is  of  great  ufe  in  fynoptical  lexicons,  where  mutilated 
and  doubtful  languages  are  explained  by  their  affinity  to  others 
more  certain  and  extenfive,  but  is  generally  fuperfluous  in 
Englifn  etymologies.  When  the  word  is  eafily  deduced  from 
a  Saxon  original,  I  (hall  not  often  enquire  further,  fince  we 
know  not  the  parent  of  the  Saxou  dialed!;  but  when  it  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French ,  I  ftiall  fhew  whence  the  French  is 
apparently  derived.  Where  a  Saxon  root  canqot  be  found, 
the  defedt  may  be  fupplied  from  kindred  languages,  which  will 
be  generally  furniftied  with  much  liberality  by  the  writers  of 
our  gloffaries ;  writers  who  deferve  often  the  higheft  praife, 
both  of  judgment  and  induftry,  and  may  expedt  at  lead  to  be 
mentioned  with  honour  by  me,  whom  they  have  freed  from 
the  greateft  part  of  a  very  laborious  work,  and  on  whom 
they  have  impofed,  at  worft,  only  the  eafy  tafk  of  rejecting 
fuperfluities. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  every  word  to  its  original,  and 
not  admitting,  but  with  great  caution,  any  of  which  no  ori¬ 
ginal  can  be  found,  we  fhall  fecure  our  language  from  being 
over-run  with  cant,  from  being  crowded  with  low  terms,  the 
fpawn  of  folly  or  affectation,  which  arifes  from  no  juft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fpeech,  and  of  which  therefore  no  legitimate  deriva¬ 
tion  can  be  ftiewn. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjufted,  the  analogy  of  our 
language  is  next  to  be  confidered  ;  when  we  have  difcovered 
whence  our  words  are  derived,  we  are  to  examine  by  what 
rules  they  are  governed,  and  how  they  are  inflected  through 
their  various  terminations.  The  terminations  of  the  EngljJh 
are  few,  but  thofe  few  have  hitherto  remained  unregarded  by 
the  writers  of  our  didtionaries.  Our  fubftantives  are  declined 
only  by  the  plural  termination,  our  adjedtives  admit  no  vari 
ation  but  in  the  degrees  of  companion,  and  our  verbs  are 
conjugated  by  auxiliary  words,  and  are  only  changed  in  the 
preter  tenfe. 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  juftnefs  applied  the 
obfervation  of  Quintilian,  that  fpeech  was  not  formed  by  an 
analogy  fent  from  heaven.  It  did  not  defcend  to  us  in  a  ftate 
of  uniformity  and  perfection,  but  was  produced  by  neceffity, 
and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is  therefore  compofed  of  dif- 
fimilar  parts,  thrown  together  by  negligence,  by  affedtation, 
by  learning,  or  by  ignorance. 

Our 
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Our  inflexions  therefore  are  by  no  means  conftant,  but 
admit  of  numberlefs  irregularities,  which  in  this  Dictionary 
will  be  diligently  noted.  Thus  fox  makes  in  the  plural  foxes , 
but  ox  makes  oxen.  Sheep  is  the  fame  in  both  numbers.  Ad¬ 
jectives  are  fometimes  compared  by  changing  the  laft  fyllable, 
as  proud ,  prouder ,  proudeji and  fometimes  by  particles  pre¬ 
fixed,  as  ambitious ,  more  ambitious,  moft  ambitious.  The 
forms  of  our  verbs  are  fubjeXto  great  variety  ;  fome  end  their 
preter  tenfe  in  ed,  as  I  love ,  I  loved-,  I  have  loved ;  which  may 
be  called  the  regular  form,  and  is  followed  by  moft  of  our 
verbs  of  fouthern  original.  But  many  depart  from  this  rule, 
without  agreeing  in  any  other ;  as  I  [hake,  I  /book,  I  have 
fhaken ,  or  (hook,  as  it  is  fometimes  written  in  poetry ;  I  make , 
I  made,  I  have  made  ;  I  bring,  I  brought ;  I  wring ,  I  wrung-, 
and  many  others,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules, 
muft  be  learned  from  the  dictionary  rather  than  the  gram¬ 
mar. 

The  verbs  are  likewife  to  be  diftinguifhed  according  to 
their  qualities,  as  aXives  from  neuters  ;  the  negleX  of  which 
has  already  introduced  fome  barbarities  in  our  converfation,. 
which  if  not  obviated  by  juft  animadverftons,  may  in  time 
creep  into  our  writings. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  will  our  language  be  laid  down,  diftinX  in 
its  minuteft  fubdivifions,  and  refolved  into  its  elemental  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  who  upon  this  furvey  can  forbear  to  with,  that 
thefe  fundamental  atoms  of  our  fpeech  might  obtain  the  firm- 
nefs  and  immutability  of  the  primogenial  and  conftituent  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter,  that  they  might  retain  their  fubftance  while 
they  alter  their  appearance,  and  be  varied  and  compounded, 
yet  not  deftroyed. 

But  this  is  a  privilege  which  words  are  fcarcely  to  expeX  : 
for,.  like  their  author,  when  they  are  not  gaining  ftrength, 
they  are  generally  lofing  it.  Though  art  may  fometimes  pro¬ 
long  their  duration,  it  will  rarely  give  them  perpetuity  ;  and 
their  changes,  will  be  almoft  always  informing  us,  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  work  of  man,  of  a  being  from  whom  permanence 
and  liability  cannot  be  derived.  , 

Words  having  been  hitherto  confidered  as  feparate  and  un- 
conneXed,  are  now  to  be  likewife  examined  as  they  are  ranged 
in  their  various  relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of  fyntax  or 
conftruXion,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  regard  has  been 
yet  fnewn  in  Englijh  drXionaries,  and  in  which  the  grammari¬ 
ans  can  give  little  afliftance.  The  fyntax  of  this  language  is 
too  inccnftant  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  can  be  only  learned 
by  the  diftinX  coniideration  if  particular  words  as  they  are 
7  ~  "ufed 
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ufed  by  the  beft  authors.  Thus,  we  fay,  according  to  the 
prefent  modes  of  fpeech,  The  foldier  died  of  his  wounds,  and 
the  failor  perifhed  with  hunger  :  and  every  man  acquainted 
with  our  language  would  be  offended  by  a  change  of  thele 
particles,  which  yet  feem  originally  alllgned  by  chance,  there 
being  no  reafon  to  be  drawn  from  grammar  why  a  man  may 
not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  laid  to  die  with  a  wound,  or 
perifh  of  hunger. 

Our  fyntax  therefore  is  not  to  Be  taught  by  general  rules, 
but  by  fpecial  precedents  ;  and  in  examining  whether  Ad- 
difon  has  been  with  juft  ice  accuied  of  a  folecifm  in  this  paffage. 

The  poor  inhabitant - 

Starves  in  the  midft  of  nature’s  bounty  curft, 

And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thiirji. 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourfe  to  any  eftabhfhed  laws 
of  fpeech ;  but  we  mull  remark  how  the  writers  of  former 
ages  have  ufed  the  fame  word,  and  confider  whether  he  can 
be  acquitted  of  impropriety,  upon  the  teftimony  of  Davies , 
given  in  his  favour  by  a  fimilar  paffage. 

She  loaths  the  wat’ry  glafs  wherein  fhe  gaz’d, 

And  Hums  it  Hill,  although  for  thijji  foe  dye. 

When  the  conftrudtion  of  a  word  is  explained,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  purfue  it  through  its  train  of  phraleology,  through 
thofe  forms  where  it  is  ufed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our  lan¬ 
guage,  or  in  fenfes  not  to  be  comprifed  in  the  general  expla¬ 
nations  ;  as  from  the  verb  make  arife  thefe  phrafes,  to  make 
love ,  to  make  an  end,  to  make  way  ;  as,  he  made  way  for  his 
followers,  the  fhip  made  way  before  the  wind  ;  to  make  a  bed , 
to  make  merry ,  to  make  a  mock ,  to  make  prefents ,  to  make  a 
doubt ,  to  make  out  an  affertion ,  to  make  good  a  breach,  to  make 
good  a  caufe,  to  make  nothing  of  an  attempt,  to  make  lamenta¬ 
tion,  to  make  a  merit ,  and  many  others  which  will  occur  in 
reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  their  frequency  hinders 
from  being  generally  remarked. 

The  great  labour  is  yet  to  come,  the  labour  of  interpreting 
thefe  words  and  phrafes  with  brevity,  fulnefs,  and  perfpicuity ; 
a  tafk  of  which  the  extent  and  intricacy  is  fufficiently  (hewn 
by  the  mifearriage  of  thofe  who  have  generally  attempted  it. 
This  difficulty  is  increafed  by  the  neceffity  of  explaining  the 
words  in  the  lame  language  ;  for  there  is  often  only  one  word 
for  one  idea ;  and  though  it  be  eafy  to  tranffate  the  words 
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bright ,  fweet. ,  fait,  bitter ,  into  another  language,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  explain  them. 

With  regard  to  the  interpretation,  many  other  queftions 
have  required  confideration.  It  was  fome  time  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  necefTary  to  explain  the  things  implied  by  particular 
words ;  as  under  the  term  baronet ,  whether,  inftead  of  this 
explanation,  a  title  of  honour  next  in  degree  to  that  of  baron ,  it 
it  would  be  better  to  mention  more  particularly  the  creation, 
privileges,  and  rank  of  baronets ;  and  whether,  under  the 
Word  barometer ,  inftead  of  being  fatisfied  with  obferving  that 
it  is  an  injlrument  to  difover  the  weight  of  the  air ,  it  would  be 
fit  to  fpend  a  few  lines  upon  its  invention,  conftrudfion,  and 
principles.  It  is  not  to  be  expedled,  that  with  the  explanation 
of  the  one  the  herald  fhould  be  fatisfied,  or  the  philofopher 
with  that  of  the  other ;  but  fince  it  will  be  required  by  com¬ 
mon  readers,  that  the  explications  fhould  be  fufficient  for 
common  ufe  ;  and  fince,  without  fome  attention  to  fuch  de¬ 
mands,  the  Dictionary  cannot  become  generally  valuable,  I 
have  determined  to  confuit  the  beft  writers  for  explanations 
real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may  at  laft  have  reafon 
to  fay,  after  one  of  the  augmenters  of  Furetier ,  that  my 
book  is  more  learned  than  its  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  language,  it  feems 
necefTary  to  fort  the  feveral  fenfes  of  each  word,  and  to  ex¬ 
hibit  firft  its  natural  and  primitive  fignification ;  as, 

T o  arrive ,  to  reach  the  fhore  in  a  voyage  :  he  arrived  at 
a  fafe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  confequential  meaning,  to  arrive ,  to  reach 
any  place,  whether  by  land  or  fea  ;  as,  he  arrived  at  his 
country  feat. 

Then  its  metaphorical  fenfe  to  obtain  any  thing  defired; 
as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  obfervation  that  arifes  from  the  com- 
parifon  of  one  meaning  with  another ;  as,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed  of  the  word  arrive ,  that,  in  confequence  of  its  original 
and  etymological  fenfe,  it  cannot  be  properly  applied  but  to 
words  fignifying  fomething  defirable  :  thus  we  fay,  a. man  ar¬ 
rived  at  happinefs;  but  cannot  fay,  without  a  mixture  of 
irony,  he  arrived  at  mifery. 

Ground ,  the  earth,  generally  as  oppofed  to  the  air  or 
water.  He  fwam  till  he  reached  the  ground .  The  bird  fell 
to  the  ground. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  confequential  fignification 
in  which  ground  implies  any  tEing  that  lies  under  another  ;  as, 

he 
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he  laid  colours  upon  a  rough  ground.  The  filk  had  blue  flow¬ 
ers  on  a  red  ground. 

Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  fignification ;  as,  the 
ground  of  his  opinion  was  a  falfe  computation.  The  ground 
of  his  work  was  his  father’s  manufcript. 

After  having  gone  through  the  natural  and  figurative  fenfes, 
it  will  be  proper  to  fubjoin  the  poetical  fenfe  of  each  word, 
where  it  differs  from  that  which  is  in  common  ufe ;  as 
wanton ,  applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  is  irregular 
without  terror;  as, 

In  wanton  ringlets  curl’d  her  hair. 

To  the  poetical  fenfe  may  fucceed  the  familiar  ;  as  of  toajl% 
ufed  to  imply  the  perfon  whofe  health  is  drank ;  as, 

The  wife  man’s  paffion,  and  the  vain  man’s  toajl.  Pope. 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  burlefque  ;  as  of  met- 
loiv-,  applied  to  good  fellowship. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow.  Addison. 

Or  of  bite ,  ufed  for  cheat. 

- More  a  dupe  than  a  wit, 

Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit.  Pope. 

And,  laftly,  may  be  produced  the  peculiar  fenfe,  in  which 
a  word  is  found  in  any  great  author  :  as  faculties ,  in  Shaie- 
fpeare ,  fignifies  the  powers  of  authority. 

- This  Duncan 

Has  born  his  faculties  fo  meek,  has  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that,  &c. 

The  fignification  of  adjectives  may  be  often  afcertained  by 
uniting  them  to  fubftantives ;  as,  fimple  fwain ,  frnple  Jheep. 
Sometimes  the  fenfe  of  a  fubftantive  may  be  elucidated  by  the 
epithets  annexed  to  it  in  good  authors  ;  as,  the  boundlefs  ocean , 
the  open  lawns  :  and  where  fuch  advantages  can  be  gained  by 
a  Ihort  quotation,  it  is  not  to  be  omitted. 

The  difference  of  fignification  in  words  generally  accounted 
fynonimous,  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved ;  as  in  pride , 
havghtinefs ,  arrogance:  and  the  ft  riel  and  critical  meaning 

ought 
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ought  to  be  diffinguifhed  from  that  which  is  locfe  and  po¬ 
pular  ;  as  in  the  word  perfection,  which,  though  in  its  philo¬ 
sophical  and  exacl  fenfe  it  can  be  of  little  ufe  among  human 
beings,  is  often  fo  much  degraded  from  its  original  fignifica- 
tion,  that  the  academicians  have  inferted  in  their  work,  the 
perfection  of  a  language,  and,  with  a  little  more  licentiouf- 
nefs,  might  have  prevailed  on  themfelves  to  have  added  the 
perfection  of  a  dictionary . 

There  are  many  other  chara&ers  of  words  which  it  will  be 
of  ufe  to  mention.  Some  have  both  an  active  and  paffive 
fignification  ;  as  fearful ,  that  which  ■  gives  or  which  feels 
terror  ;  a  fearful  prodigy ,  a  fearful  hare .  Some  have  a  per- 
fonal,  fome  a  real  meaning ;  as  in  oppofition  to  old,  we  ufe 
the  adjective  young,  of  animated  beings,  and  new  of  other 
things.  Some  are  retrained  to  the  fenfe  of  praife,  and  others 
to  that  of  difapprobation ;  fo  commonly,  though  not  always, 
we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  mfigate  to  ill ;  we  animate , 
incite ,  and  encourage  indifferently  to  good  or  bad.  So  we  ufu- 
ally  ahfcribe  good,  but  impute  evil ;  yet  neither  the  ufe  of 
thefe  words,  nor,  perhaps,  of  any  other  in  our  licentious  lan¬ 
guage,  is  fo  eftablifhed  as  not  to  be  often  reverfed  by  the 
correcteft  writers,  I  fhall  therefore,  fmce  the  rules  of  ftile, 
like  thofe  of  law,  arife  from  precedents  often  repeated,  collect 
the  teftimonies  on  both  fides,  and  endeavour  to  difcover 
and  promulgate  the  decrees  of  cuftom,  who  has  fo  long 
poffeffed,  whether  by  right  or  by  ufurpation,  the  fovereignty 
of  words. 

It  is  neceffary  likewife  to  explain  many  words  by  their  op¬ 
pofition  to  others  ;  for  contraries  are  beft  feen  when  they  ftand 
together.  Thus  the  verb  Jland  has  one  fenfe,  as  oppofed  to 
fall,  and  another  as  oppofed  to  fiy ;  for  want  of  attending  to 
which  diftinction,  obvious  as  it  is,  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley 
has  fquandered  his  criticifm  to  no  purpofe,  on  thefe  lines  of 
Paradife  Loft : 


- In  heaps 

Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn’d, 

And  fiery  foaming  deeds.  What  food,  recoil'd 
O’erwearied,  through  the  faint,  fatanic  hoft, 

Defenfive  fcarce,  or  with  pale  fear  -furpris’d. 

Fled  ignominious - 

‘  Here,’  fays  the  critick,  ‘  as  the  fentence  is  now  read,  we 
1  find  that  what  food,  fed  and  therefore  he  propofcs  an  alte¬ 
ration,  which  he  might  have  fpared  if  he  had  confulted  a  dic¬ 
tionary, 
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tionary,  and  found  that  nothing  more  was  affirmed  than  that 
thofe  fed  who  did  not  fall . 

In  explaining  fuch  meanings  as  feem  accidental  and  adven¬ 
titious,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  means  by 
which  they  were  introduced.  Thus,  to  eke  out  any  thing,  fig- 
nifies  to  lengthen  it  beyond  its  juft  dimenfions,  by  fome  low 
artifice  ;  becaufe  the  word  eke  was  the  ufual  refuge  of  our  old 
writers,  when  they  wanted  a  fyllable.  And  buxom ,  which 
means  only  obedient ,  is  now  made,  in  familiar  phrafes,  to  ftand 
for  wanton ;  becaufe  in  an  ancient  form  of  marriage,  before 
the  Reformation,  the  bride  promifed  complaifance  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  in  thefe  terms  :  ‘  I  will  be  bonair  and  buxom  in  bed  and 
‘  at  board.’ 

I  know  well,  my  Lord,  how  trifling  many  cf  thefe  re¬ 
marks  yvill  appear  feparately  confidered,  and  how  eafily  they 
may  give  occafion  to  the  contemptuous  merriment  of  fportive 
idlenefs,  and  the  gloomy  cenfures  of  arrogant  ftupidity;  but 
dulnefs  it  is  eafy  to  defpife,  and  laughter  it  is  eafy  to  repay. 
I  fhall  not  be  felicitous  what  is  thought  of  my  work  by  fuch 
as  know  not  the  difficulty  or  importance  of  philological 
ftudies  ;  nor  fhall  think  thofe  that  have  done  nothing,  quali¬ 
fied  to  condemn  me  for  doing  little.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  improper  to  remind  them,  that  no  terreftrial  greatnefs  is 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  little  things  ;  and  to  inculcate, 
after  the  Arabian  proverb,  that  drops,  added  to  drops,  confti- 
tute  the  ocean. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  confidered  the  diftribution  of 
words  into  their  proper  dalles,  or  that  part  of  lexicography 
which  is  ftri&ly  critical. 

1'he  popular  part  of  the  language,  which  includes  all  words 
not  appropriated  to  particular  fciences,  admits  of  many  diftinc- 
tions  and  fubdivifions  j  as,  into  words  of  general  ufe,  words 
employed  chiefly  in  poetry,  words  obfolete,  words  which  are 
admitted  only  by  particular  writers,  yet  not  in  themfelves  im¬ 
proper  ;  words  ufed  only  in  burlefque  writing ;  and  words  im¬ 
pure  and  barbarous. 

Words  of  general  ufe  will  be  known  by  having  no  fign  of 
particularity,  and  their  various  fenfes  will  be  fupported  by 
authorities  cf  all  ages. 

The  words  appropriated  to  poetry  will  be  diftinguifhed  by 
fome  mark  prefixed,  or  will  be  known  by  having  no  authori¬ 
ties  but  thofe  of  poets. 

Of  antiquated  or  obfolete  words,  none  will  be  inferted  but 
fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in  authors  who  wrote  fince  the  accef- 
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fion  of  Elizabeth,  from  which  we  date  the  golden  age  of  our 
language  ;  and  of  thefe  many  might  be  omitted,  but  that  the 
reader  may  require,  with  an  appearance  of  reafon,  that  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  fhould  be  left  unrefolved  in  books  which  he  finds  him- 
felf  invited  to  read,  as  confeffed  and  efbblifhed  models  of  ftile. 
Thefe  will  be  likewife  pointed  out  by  fome  note  of  exclufion, 
but  not  of  difgrace. 

The  words  which  are  found  only  in  particular  books,  will 
be  known  by  the  fingle  name  of  him  that  has  ufed  them  :  but 
fuch  will  be  omitted,  unlefs  either  their  propriety,  elegance, 
or  force,  or  the  reputation  of  their  authors,  affords  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  reafon  for  their  reception. 

Words  ufed  in  burlefque  and  familiar  compofitions,  will  be 
likewife  mentioned  with  their  proper  authorities  ;  fuch  as  dud¬ 
geon,  from  Butler ,  and  leafing ,  from  Prior ,  and  will  be  dili¬ 
gently  charadterifed  by  marks  of  diftindtion. 

Barbarous,  or  impure  words  and  expreffions,  may  be  brand¬ 
ed  with  fome  note  of  infamy,  as  they  are  carefully  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated  wherever  they  are  found  ;  and  they  occur  too  frequently 
even  in  the  befl  writers  :  as  in  Pope , 

- in  endlefs  error  hurl’d. 

’ Tts  thefe  that  early  taint  the  female  foul. 

Jn  Addifon  : 

Attend  to  what  a  lejfer  rnufe  indites. 

And  in  Dryden , 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  ivorfer  far 

Than  arms - 

If  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  well  performed,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  propofal  made  by  Boileau  to  the  academi¬ 
cians,  that  they  fhould  review  all  their  polite  writers,  and 
corredt  fuch  impurities  as  might  be  found  in  them,  that  their 
authority  might  not  contribute,  at  any  diftant  time,  to  the 
depravation  of  the  language. 

With  regard  to  queftions  of  purity  or  propriety,  I  was 
cnce  in  doubt  whether  I  fhould  not  attribute  too  much  to  my- 
felf,  in  attempting  to  decide  them,  and  whether  my  province 
was  to  extend  beyond  the  propofition  of  the  queftion,  and  the 
chfplay  of  the  luffrages  op  each  fide;  but  I  have  been  fince 
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determined,  by  your  Lordfhip’s  opinion,  to  interpofe  my  own 
judgment,  and  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  fupport  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  moll  confouant  to  grammar  and  reafon.  Jufonius 
thought  that  modefty  forbad  him  to  plead  inability  for  a  talk  to 
which  Ccsfar  had  judged  him  equal. 

Cur  me  pojfe  negem  pojfe  quod  tile  putat  ? 

And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  fmce  you,  whofe  authority 
in  our  language  is  fo  generally  acknowledged,  have  commif- 
fioned  me  to  declare  my  own  opinion,  I  fhall  be  confidered 
as  exercifing  a  kind  of  vicarious  jurifdiftion,  and  that  the  pow¬ 
er  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my  own  claim,  will  be 
readily  allowed  me  as  the  delegate  of  your  Lordfhip. 

In  citing  authorities,  on  which  the  credit  of  every  part  of 
this  Work  mull  depend,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve  fome  ob¬ 
vious  rules ;  fuch  as  of  preferring  writers  of  the  firft  reputa¬ 
tion  to  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank ;  of  noting  the  quotations 
with  accuracy ;  and  of  (electing,  when  it  can  be  conveniently 
done,  fuch  fentences,  as,  befides  their  immediate  ufe,  may  give 
pleafure  or  inftrudtion,  by  conveying  fome  elegance  of  lan¬ 
guage,  or  fome  precept  of  prudence,  or  piety. 

It  has  been  afked,  on  fome  occafions,  who  fhall  judge  the 
judges?  And  fmce,  with  regard  to  this  defign,  a  queftion 
may  arife  by  what  authority  the  authorities  are  (elected,  it  is 
neceffary  to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that  many  of  the  writers 
whofe  teflimonies  will  be  alleged,  were  feledted  by  Mr.’  Pope  ; 
of  whom,  I  maybe  juftified  in  affirming,  that  were  he  (till 
alive,  folicitous  as  he  was  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  work,  he 
would  not  be  difpleafed  that  I  have  undertaken  it. 

It  will  be  proper  that  the  quotations  be  ranged  according  to 
the  ages  of  their  authors;  and  it  will  afford  an  agreeable 
amufement,  if  to  the  words  and  phrafes  which  are  not  of 
our  own  growth,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  firft  intro¬ 
duced  them  can  be  affixed  ;  and  if,  to  words  which  are  now 
antiquated,  the  authority  be  fubjoined  of  him  who  laft  ad¬ 
mitted  them.  Thus,  for  fcathe  and  buxom ,  now  obfolete, 
Milton  may  be  cited, 

- The  mountain  oak 

Stands  fcath’d  to  heaven - 

- He  with  broad  fails 

Winnow’d  the  buxom  air - 
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By  this  method  every  word  will  have  its  hiftory,  and 
the  reader  will  be  informed  of  the  gradual  changes  of  the 
language,  and  have  before  his  eyes  the  rife  of  fome  words, 
and  the  fall  of  others.  But  obfervations  fo  minute  and  ac¬ 
curate  are  to  be  dellred,  rather  than  expected ;  and  if  ufe  be 
carefully  fupplied,  curiofity  mull  fometimes  bear  its  difap- 
pointments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  Englifo  Dictionary ; 
a  dictionary  by  which  the  pronunciation  of  our  language 
may  be  fixed,  and  its  attainment  facilitated ;  by  which  its 
purity  may  be  preferved,  its  ufe  afcertained,  and  its  duration 
lengthened.  And  though,  perhaps,  to  correct  the  language 
of  nations  by  books  of  grammar,  and  amend  their  manners 
by  difcourles  of  morality,  may  be  talks  equally  difficult  ; 
yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to  with,  it  is  natural  likewife  to 
hope,  that  your  Lordlhip’s  patronage  may  not  be  wholly 
left;  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  ancient, 
and  the  improvement  of  modern  writers ;  that  it  may  pro¬ 
mote  the  reformation  of  thofe  tranflators,  who,  for  want  of 
underftanding  the  chara&eriftical  difference  of  tongues,  have 
formed  a  chaotic  dialed  of  heterogeneous  phrafes  ;  and  awaken 
to  the  care  cf  purer  diction  fome  men  of  genius,  whofe  at¬ 
tention  to  argument  makes  them  negligent  cf  ftiie,  or  whofe 
rapid  imagination,  like  the  Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  brings 
down  gold,  mmgles  it  with  fand. 

When  I  furvey  the  Plan  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  I 
cannot,  my  Lord,  but  confefs,  that  I  am  frighted  at  its  ex¬ 
tent,  and,  like  the  foldiers  of  Cesfar. ,  look  on  Britain  as  a 
new  world,  which  it  is  ahr.off  madnefs  to  invade.  But  I  hope, 
that  though  I  fhouid  not  complete  the  conqueft,  I  Ihall  at 
leaf!;  difeover  the  coaft,  civilize  part. of  the  inhabitants,  and 
make  it  ealy  for  fome  other  adventurer  to  proceed  farther, 
to  reduce  them  wholly  to  fubjedtion,  and  lettle  them  under 
laws. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator,  that  every  man 
fhouid  propofe  to  himfelf  the  higheft  degree  cf  excellence, 
but  that  he  may  flop  with  honour  at  die  fecond  or  third : 
though  therefore  my  performance  fhouid  fall  below  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  other  dictionaries,  I  may  obtain,  at  leaflet  the 
praife  of  having  endeavoured  well ;  nor  fhall .  I  think  it  any 
reproach  to  my  uiligencc,  that  I  have  retired  without  a  triumph, 
from  a  ccnteft  with  united  academies,  and  long  fucceffions  of 
learned  compilers.  I  cannot  hope,  in  the  warmeft  moments, 
to  preferve  fo  much  caution  through  fo  long  a  work,  as  not 
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often  to  fink  into  negligence,  or  to  obtain  fo  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  its  parts,  as  not  frequently  to  fail  by  ignorance. 
I  expefl  that  fometimes  the  defire  of  accuracy  will  urge  me 
to  fuperfluities,  and  fometimes  the  fear  of  prolixity  betray 
me  to  omiffions :  that  in  the  extent  of  fuch  variety,  I  fhall 
be  often  bewildered ;  and  in  the  mazes  of  fuch  intricacy,  be 
frequently  entangled :  that  in  one  part  refinement  will  be 
fubtilifed  beyond  exa&nefs,  and  evidence  dilated  in  another 
beyond  perfpicuity.  Yet  I  do  not  defpair  of  approbation 
from  thofe  who,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  conjecture,  the 
fcantinefs  of  knowledge,  the  fallibility  of  memory,  and  the 
unfteadinefs  of  attention,  can  compare  the  caufes  of  error 
with  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  extent  of  art  with  the 
capacity  of  man ;  and  whatever  be  the  event  of  my  endea¬ 
vours,  I  fhall  not  eafily  regret  an  attempt  which  has  procured 
me  the  honour  of  appearing  thus  publickly, 


My  Lord, 


Your  Lordfhip’s  moft  obedient, 


and  moft  humble  fervant, 


SAM.  JOHNSON. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  toil  at  the  lower  employments 
of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fear  of  evil,  than  attracted 
by  the  profpedt  of  good ;  to  be  expofed  to  cenfure,  without 
hope  of  'praife ;  to  be  difgraced  by  mifcarriage,  or  punilhed 
for  negleCt,  where  fuccefs  would  have  been  without  applaufe, 
and  diligence  without  reward. 

Among  thefe  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  dictionaries  ; 
whom  mankind  have  confidered,  not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  Have 
of  fcience,  the  pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbifh  and  clear  obftructions  from  the  paths  through  which 
Learning  and  Genius  prefs  forward  to  conqueft  and  glory, 
without  beftowing  a  fmile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progrefs.  Every  other  author  may  afpire  to  praife ;  the 
lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  efcape  reproach,  and  even  this 
negative  recompence  has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithftanding  this  dilcouragement,  attempted  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Englijh  language,  which,  while  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  every  fpecies  of  literature,  has  it- 
felf  been  hitherto  negleCted ;  buffered  to  fpread,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  refigned  to  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  time  and  fafhion  ;  and  expofed  to  the  corruptions  of  ig¬ 
norance,  and  caprices  of  innovation. 

When  I  took  the  firft  furvey  of  my  undertaking,  I  found 
our  fpeech  copious  without  order,  and  energetick  without  rule  : 
wherever  I  turned  my  view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  difen- 
tangled,  and  confufion  to  be  regulated ;  choice  was  to  be  made 
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out  of  boundlefs  variety,  without  any  eftablifhed  principle  of 
feleCtion  ;  adulterations  were  to  be  detected,  without  a  fettled 
teft  of  purity  ;  and  modes  of  expreflion  to  be  reje&ed  or  re¬ 
ceived,  without  the  fuffrages  of  any  writers  of  claffical  reputa¬ 
tion  or  acknowledged  authority. 

Having  therefore  no  affiftance  but  from  general  grammar,  I 
applied  myfelf  to  the  perufal  of  our  writers ;  and  noting 
whatever  might  be  of  ufe  to  afcertain  or  illuftrate  any  word  or 
phrafe,  accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  eftablifhing  to  my¬ 
felf,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  luch  rules  as  experience  and 
analogy  fuggefted  to  me  ;  experience,  which  practice  and  ob- 
fervation  were  continually  increafing ;  and  analogy,  which, 
though  in  fome  words  obfcure,  was  evident  in  others. 

In  adjufting  the  Orthography ,  which  has  been  to  this  time 
unfettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
irregularities  that  are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps 
coeval  with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence 
of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language  has  its  anoma¬ 
lies,  which,  though  inconvenient,  and  in  themfelves  once  un- 
neceffary,  mufl  be  tolerated  among  the  imperfections  of  human 
things,  and  which  require  only  to  be  regiflered,  that  they  may 
not  be  increafed,  and  afcertained,  that  they  may  not  be  con¬ 
founded  :  but  every  language  has  likewife  its  improprieties  and 
abfurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  cor¬ 
rect  or  profcribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral,  all  words  of 
necdfary  or  common  ufe  were  fpoken  before  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  while  they  were  unfixed  by  any  vifible  figns,  mufl 
have  been  fpoken  with  great  diverfity,  as  we  now  obferve  thofe 
who  cannot  read  to  catch  founds  imperfeCtly,  and  utter  them 
negligently.  When  this  wild  and  barbarous  jargon  was  firtt 
reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman  endeavoured  to  exprefs, 
as  he  could,  the  founds  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  pronounce 
or  to  receive,  and  vitiated  in  writing  fuch  words  as  were  al¬ 
ready  vitiated  in  fpeech.  The  powers  of  the  letters,  when 
they  were  applied  to  a  new  language,  muft  have  been  vague 
and  unfettled,  and  therefore  different  hands  would  exhibit  the 
fame  found  by  different  combinations. 

F rom  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arife  in  a  great  part  the  va¬ 
rious  dialefifsof  the  fame  country,  which  will  be  always  obferved 
to  grow  fewer,  and  lefs  different,  as  books  are  multiplied  ;  and 
from  this  arbitrary  reprefentation  of  founds  by  letters,  proceeds 
that  diverfity  of  fpelling,  obfervable  in  the  Saxon  remains,  and 
l  fuppole  in  the  firfl  books  of  every  nation,  which  perplexes  or 
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deftroys  analogy,  and  produces  anomalous  formations,  that, 
being  once  incorporated,  can  never  be  afterward  difmiffed  or 
reformed. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  from  long,  Jlrength 
from  Jlrong ,  darling  from  dear ,  breadth  from  broad,  from  dry , 
drought ,  and  from  high,  height ,  which  Milton,  in  zeal  for  ana¬ 
logy,  writes  hlgkth  :  £hiid  te  exempta  juvat  fpinis  de  plunbus 
una  ?  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is 
nothing. 

This  uncertainty  is  moll  frequent  in  the  vowels,  which  are 
fo  capriciously  pronounced,  and  fo  differently  modified,  by 
accident  or  affectation,  not  only  in  every  province,  but  in 
every  mouth,  that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologifts, 
little  regard  is  to  be  {hewn  in  the  deduction  of  one  language 
from  another. 

Such  defects  are  not  rrrours  in  orthography,  but  fpots  of 
barbarity  impreffed  fo  d^en  in  the  Englljh  language,  that  criti- 
cifin  can  never  wafli  them  away  :  thefe,  therefore,  muff  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  untouched  ;  but  many  words  have  likewife 
been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  ignorance,  as  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed  ;  and  lome 
{till  continue  to  be  varioufly  written,  as  authors  differ  in  their 
care  or  {kill :  of  thefe  it  was  proper  to  enquire  the  true  ortho¬ 
graphy,  which  I  have  always  confidered  as  depending  on  their 
derivation,  and  have  therefore  referred  them  to  their  original 
languages  :  thus  I  write  enchant ,  enchantment,  enchanter,  after 
the  French,  and  incantation  after  the  Latin ;  thus  entire  is 
chofen  rather  than  intire,  becaufe  it  palled  to  us  not  from  the 
Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French  eniier. 

Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  received  from  the  Latin  or  the  French,  fince  at  the. 
time  when  we  bad  dominions  in  France ,  we  had  Latin  Service 
in  our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that  the  French 
generally  fupplied  us ;  for  we  have  few  Latin  words,  among 
the  terms  of  domeftick  ufe,  which  are  not  French ;  but  many 
French,  which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 

Even  in  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  apparent,  I  have 
been  often  obliged  to  Sacrifice  uniformity  to  cuftom  ;  thus  I 
write,  in  compliance  with  a  numberlefs  majority,  convey  and"> 
inveigh,  deceit  and  receipt,  fancy  and.  phantom-.  Sometimes  the 
derivative  varies  from  the  primitive,  as  explain  and.  explanation, 
repeat  and  repetition. 

Some  combinations  of  letters  having  the  fame  power,  are  ufed 
indifferently  without  any  difcoverable  reafon  of  choice,  as  in 
cloak,  choke  \  foap,  fopc-,  fcvjel ,  fuel,  and  many  others  ;  which 
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I  have  fometimes  inferted  twice,  that  thcfc  who  fearch  for  them 
under  either  form,  may  not  fearch  in  vain. 

In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubtful  word,  the  mode 
of  fpelling  by  which  k  is  inferted  in  the  feries  of  the  dictionary, 
is  to  be  coniidered  as  that  to  which  I  give,  perhaps  not  often 
raihly,  the  preference.  I  have  left,  in  the  examples,  to  every 
author  his  own  practice  unmolefted,  that  the  reader  may  bal- 
lance  fuffrages,  and  judge  between  us:  but  this  queftion  is 
not  always  to  be  determined  by  reputed  or  by  real  learning  ; 
fome  men,  intent  upon  greater  things,  have  thought  little  on 
founds  and  derivations  ;  fome,  knowing  in  the  ancient  tongues, 
have  negleCted  thofe  in  which  our  words  are  commonly  to  be 
fought.  Thus  Hammond  writes  feciblenefs  for  feajiblenefs ,  be- 
caufe  I  fuppofe  he  imagined  it  derived  immediately  from  the 
Latin ;  and  fome  words,  fuch  as  dependant ,  dependent ;  depen- 
dance ,  dependence ,  vary  their  final  lyllable,  as  one  or  another 
language  is  prefent  to  the  writer. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long  wantoned 
without  control,  and  vanity  fought  praife  by  petty  reformation, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  a  fcholar’s  reverence  for 
antiquity,  and  a  grammarian’s  regard  to  the  genius  of  our 
tongue.  1  have  attempted  few  alterations,  and  among  thofe 
few,  perhaps  the  greater  part  is  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient 
practice  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  recommend  to  thofe, 
whefe  thoughts  have  been  perhaps  employed  too  anxioufiy  on 
verbal  Angularities,  not  to  difturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or 
for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their  fathers.  It  has 
been  aflerted,  that  for  the  Jaw  to  be  known ,  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  to  be  right.  Change,  fays  Hooker ,  is  not  made 
without  inconvenience,  even  from  worfe  to  better.  There  is 
in  conftancy  and  {lability  a  general  and  lafting  advantage, 
which  will  always  overbalance  the  {lew  improvements  of  gra¬ 
dual  correction.  Much  lefs  ought  our  written  language  to 
comply  with  the  corruptions  of  oral  utterance,  or  copy  that 
which  every  variation  of  time  or  place  makes  different  from 
itfelf,  and  imitate  thofe  changes,  which  will  again  be  changed, 
while  imitation  is  employed  in  obferving  them. 

This  recommendation  of  fteadinefs  and  uniformity  does  not 
proceed  from  an  opinion,  that  particular  combinations  of  let¬ 
ters  have  much  influence  on  human  happinefs;  or  that  truth 
may  not  be  fuccefsfully  taught  by  modes  of  fpelling  fanciful 
and  erroneous  :  I  am  not  yetfo  loft  in  lexicography,  as  to  for¬ 
get  that  words  are  the  daughters  of  earth ,  and  that  things  are 
thefons  of  heaven.  Language  is  only  the  inftrument  of  fcicnce, 
and  words  are  but  the  figns  of  ideas  :  I  wifh,  however,  that 
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the  inftrument  might  be  lefs  apt  to  decay,  and  that  figns  might 
be  permanent,  like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  fettling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly  negleCled  the 
pronunciation,  which  I  have  directed,  by  printing  an  accent 
upon  the  acute  or  elevated  fyllable.  It  will  fometimes  be  found, 
that  the  accent  is  placed  by  the  author  quoted,  on  a  different 
fyllable  from  that  marked  in  the  alphabetical  feries  ;  it  is  then 
to  be  underftood,  that  cuftom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author 
has,  in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong.  Short  directions  are 
fometimes  given  where  the  found  of  letters  is  irregular  ;  and 
if  they  are  fometimes  omitted,  defect  in  fuch  minute  obferva- 
tions  will  be  more  eafily  excufed,  than  fuperfluity. 

In  the  inveftigaticn  both  cf  the  orthography  and  flgnification 
cf  words,  their  Etymology  was  neceffarily  to  be  confidered,  and 
they  were  therefore  to  be  divided  into  primitive  and  deriva¬ 
tives.  A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be  traced  no  fur¬ 
ther  to  any  Englijh  root ;  thus  circumfpedt ,  circumvent ,  cir- 
cumjlance ,  delude ,  concave ,  and  complicate ,  though  compounds 
in  the  Latin ,  are  to  us  primitives.  Derivatives,  are  all 
thcfe  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in  Englijh  of  greater 
limplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  primitives,  with  an 
accuracy  fometimes  needlefs ;  for  who  does  not  fee  that  remote¬ 
ness  comes  from  remote ,  lovely  from  love,  concavity  from  con¬ 
cave ,  and  demonjlrative  from  demonjlr ate  ?  But  this  gramma¬ 
tical  exuberance  the  fcheme  of  my  work  did  not  allow  me  to 
reprefs.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in  examining  the  general 
fabrick  of  a  language,  to  trace  one  word  from  another,  by 
noting  the  ufual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflexion  ;  and  uni¬ 
formity  muft  be  preferved  in  fyftematical  works,  though  fome¬ 
times  at  the  expence  of  particular  propriety. 

Among  ether  derivatives  I  have  been  careful  to  infert  and 
elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of  nouns  and  preterites  of 
verbs,  which  in  the  Teutonick  dialecfs  are  very  frequent,  and, 
though  familiar  to  thofe  who  have  always  uied  them,  interrupt 
and  embarrafs  the  learners  of  our  language. 

The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives  have  been 
derived  are  the  Roman  and  Teutonick  :  under  the  Romani  com¬ 
prehend  the  French  and  provincial  tongues  ;  and  under  the 
Teutonick  range  the  Saxon ,  German ,  and  all  their  kindred  dia¬ 
led'.  Moft  of  our  polyfyllabies  are  Roman ,  and  our  words  of 
one  fyllable  are  very  often  Teutonick. 

In  aligning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  perhaps  fometimes 
happened  that  I  have  mentioned  only  the  Latin ,  when  the  word 
was  borrowed  hom  the  French  j  and  conftdering  myfelf  as  em- 
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ployed  only  in  the  illuftration  of  my  own  language,  I  have  not 
been  very  careful  to  obferve  whether  the  Latin  word  be  pure 
or  barbarous,  or  the  French  elegant  or  obfolete. 

For  the  Teutonick  etymologies  I  am  commonly  indebted  to 
Junius  and  Skinner ,  the  only  names  which  I  have  forborn  to 
quote  when  I  copied  their  books  ;  not  that  I  might  appro¬ 
priate  their  labours  or  ufurp  their  honours,  but  that  I  might 
(pare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  acknowledgment. 
Of  thefe,  whom  I  ought  not  to  mention  but  with  the  reverence 
due  to  inftrudlors  and  benefadtors,  Junius  appears  to  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner  in  redlitude  of  un- 
derftanding.  Junius  was  accurately  (killed  in  all  the  northern 
languages,  Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  and  remoter 
dialedts  only  by  occafional  infpedtion  into  dictionaries  ;  but  the 
learning  of  Junius  is  often  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  (hew  him  a 
track  by  which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpofe,  to  which 
Skinner  always  prelTes  forward  by  the  (horteft  way.  Skinner 
is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ridiculous  :  Junius  is  always 
full  of  knowledge  ;  but  his  variety  diftradts  his  judgment, 
and  his  learning  is  very  frequently  difgraced  by  his  abfurdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  mufes  will  not  perhaps  eafily 
reft  rain  their  indignation,  when  they  find  the  name  of  Junius 
thus  degraded  by  a  difadvantageous  comparifon  ;  but  whatever 
reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attainments,  it  can  be 
no  criminal  degree  of  cenforioufnefs  to  charge  that  etymologift 
with  want  of  judgment,  who  can  ferioufly  derive  dream  from 
drama,  becaufe  life  is  a  drama ,  and  a  drama  is  a  dream  ;  and 
who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  no  man  can  fail  to 
derive  ‘  moan  from  monos,  fingle  or  folitary,  whoconfiders 

that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone*. 

Our 

*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  fpoken  too  irreverently  of 
Junius,  I  have  here  fubjoined  a  few  fpecimens  of  his  etymolo¬ 
gical  extravagance. 

Banish,  religare,  ex  lanno  vel  territorio  exigere,  in  exilium 
agere.  G.  lannir.  It.  bandire,  landeggiare.  H.  bandir.  B.  ban- 
nen.  iEvi  medii  feriptores  bannire  dicebant.  V.  Spelm.  in 
Bannum  &  in  Banleuga.  Quoniam  verb  regionum  urbiumq; 
limites  arduis  plerumq  ;  montibus,  altis  fluminibus,  longis  deniq; 
flexuofifq;  anguftiflimarum  viarum  amfradtibus  includebantur, 
fieri  potefi:  id  genus  limites  ban  dici  ab  eo  quod  Bxvvutxi  &  Buy  toil  ^01 
Tarentinis  olim,  ficuti  tradit  Hefychius,  vocabantur  xi  Ao|*<  xa: 
f/.>t  idvrsuis  c2oi,  “  obliquse  ac  minime  in  redtum  tendentes  vice.” 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  northern  literature  is  fo  fcanty,  that 
of  words  undoubtedly  Teutonick ,  the  original  is  not  always  to 
be  found  in  any  ancient  language ;  and  I  have  therefore  inferted 
Dutch  or  German  fubftitutes,  which  I  confider  not  as  radical, 
but  parallel,  not  as  the  parents,  but  fillers  of  the  Englijh. 

The  words  which  are  reprefented  as  thus  related  bydelcent 
or  cognation,  do  not  always  agree  in  fenfe ;  for  it  is  incident  to 
words,  as  to  their  authors,  to  degenerate  from  their  anceftors, 
and  to  change  their  manners  when  they  change  their  country. 
It  is  fufficient,  in  etymological  enquiries,  if  the  fenfes  of  kin¬ 
dred  words  be  found  fuch  as  may  eafily  pafs  into  each  other,  of 
fuch  as  may  both  be  referred  to  one  general  idea. 

The  etymology,  fo  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  was  eafily  found 
in  the  volumes  where  it  is  particularly  and  profelfedly  deliver¬ 
ed  ;  and,  by  proper  attention  to  the  rules  of  derivation,  the 
orthography  was  foon  adjufted.  But  to  collect  the  Words  of 
our  language  was  a  talk  of  greater  difficulty:  the  deficiency 
of  dictionaries  was  immediately  apparent ;  and  when  they  were 
exhaufted,  what  was  yet  wanting  mull  be  fought  by  fortuitous 
and  unguided  excurfions  into  books,  and  gleaned  as  induftry 
fhould  find,  or  chance  fnould  offer  it,  in  the  boundlefs  chaos 
of  a  living  fpeech.  My  fearch,  however,  has  been  either 
fkilful  or  lucky  ;  for  I  have  much  augmented  the  vocabulary. 

As 

Ac  fortafie  quoque  hue  facit  quod  eodem  Hefychio  telle, 

dicebant  sg>)  rgayyvXyi,  montes  arduos. 

Empty,  emtie,  vacuus,  inanis.  A.  S.  jEmtij  Nefcio  an  fint 
ab  Ix'uj  vel  tyMuta.  Vomo,  evomo,  vomitu  evacuo.  Videtur 
interim  etymologiam  hanc  non  obfeure  firmare  codex  Rulh. 
Mat,  xii.  22.  ubi  antique  feriptum  invenimus  jemoereb  hie 
emeeiy.  “  Invenit  earn  vacantem.” 

Hill,  mans,  collis.  A.  S.  hyll.  Q_uod  videri  potell  abfeilTum 
ex  vel  Collis,  tumulus,  locus  in  piano  edition 

Hom.  II.  b.  v.  8 1  I.  £T<  01  zv«7T£i£ej0£  Triteos  ansiicc  xoXayti. 
Ubi  authori  brevium  fcholiorum  y.ex dm  exp.  toko;  pipe; 

-/s d/Xopos 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap.  Dormire,  ccndonnlfcere ,  Cym.  heppian, 
A.  S.  hnseppan.  Quod  pollremum  videri  potell  defumptum  ex 
x.-jnpvu  obfeuritas,  tenebr®  :  nihil  enim  seque  folet  conciliate 
fomnum,  quam  caliginofa  prefund®  noctis  obfeuritas. 

Stammerer,  Balbus,  bisfus.  Goth.  STAMMS.  A.  S.  rra- 
rneii,  j-tamun.  D.  Ham.  B.  ftameler.  Su.  flainma.  If!,  llanir.  Sunt 
a  raf/.vXtiv  vel  ruy.vXXziv,  nimia  loquacitate  alios  offer.dere  ;  quod 
irnpedite  loquentes  libentiffime  garrire  foleant  ;  vel  quod  aliis 
r.imii  Temper  yidcantur,  etiam  parciffime  loquentes. 
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As  my  defign  was  a  dictionary,  common  or  appellative,  I 
have  omitted  all  words  which  have  relation  to  proper  names  ; 
fuch  as  Arian ,  Socinian ,  Calvinijis ,  Beneditcine,  Mahometan  , 
but  have  retained  thofe  of  a  more  general  nature,  as  Heathen , 
Pagan. 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  fuch  as  could  be  found 
either  in  books  of  fcience  or  technical  dictionaries  ;  and  have 
often  inferted,  from  philofophical  writers,  words  which  are 
fupported  perhaps  only  by  a  fugle  authority,  and  which  being 
not  admitted  into  genera!  ufe,  ftand  yet  as  candidates  or  pro¬ 
bationers,  and  mult,  depend  for  their  adoption  on  the  lull  rage 
of  futuritv. 

The  words  which  our  authors  have  introduced  by  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  ignorance  of  their  own, 
by  vanity  or  wantonnefs,  by  compliance  with  fafhion  or  lull  of 
innovation,  I  have  regiftered  as  they  occurred,  though  com¬ 
monly  only  to  cenfure  them,  and  warn  others  again  If  the 
folly  of  naturalizing  ufelefs  foreigners  to  the  injury  of  the 
natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  defign,  merely  becaufe  they  were 
unneceffary  or  exuberant ;  but  have  received  thofe  which  by 
different  writers  have  been  differently  formed,  as  vifcid ,  and 
vifidity ,  vifcous ,  and  vijcofity. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  fcldom  noted,  except 
when  they  obtain  a  fignihcation  di fferent  from  that  which  the 
components  have  in  their  fimple  date.  Thus  highwayman , 
woodman ,  and  horfecourfer ,  -require  an  explanation ;  but  of 
thieflike  or  coachdriver  no  notice  was  needed,  becaufe  the  pri¬ 
mitives  contain  the  meaning  of  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  conftant  and  fettled  analogy, 
like  diminutive  adjectives  in  if),  as  greenifi. j,  bluijh  ,  adverbs 
in  ly,  as  dully ,  openly  ;  fubftantives  in  nefs ,  as  vilcnefs ,  faulti- 
nefs ;  were  lefs  diligently  fought,  and  fometimes  have  been 
omitted,  when  I  had  no  authority  that  invited  me  to  i-ifert 
them  ;  not  that  they  are  not  genuine  and  regular  offsprings 
of  Englijh  rcots,  but  becaufe  their  relation  lo  the  primitive 
being  always  the  fame,  their  fignihcation  cannot  be  miftakci  . 

The  veibal  nouns  in  fuch  as  the  keeping  of  the  cajth, 
the  leading  of  the  army ,  are  always  neglected,  or  placed  only 
to  llluftrate  the  fenfe  of  the  verb,  except  when  they  figuify 
things  as  well  as  actions,  and  have  ther  fore  a  plural  number, 
as  dwelling ,  living  ;  or  have  an  abfclute  and  abliract  fiomifiea- 
tion,  as  colouring ,  painting ,  learning. 

The  participles  are  likewife  omitted,  unlef,  by  flgnifyinrr 
rather  habit  or  quality  than  aCtion,  they  take  the  nature  of 

ad- 
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adjectives;  as  a  thinking  man,  a  man  of  prudence:  a  pacing 
horfe,  a  horfe  that  can  pace  :  thefe  I  have  ventured  to  call 
participial  adjectives.  But  neither  are  thefe  always  inferted, 
becaufe  they  are  commonly  to  be  underftood,  without  any 
danger  of  miftake,  by  confulting  the  verb. 

Obfolete  words  are  admitted,  when  they  are  found  in  authors 
not  obfolete,  or  when  they  have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may 
deferve  revival. 

As  compofition  is  one  of  the  chief  charadteri (ticks  of  a 
language,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  fome  reparation  for 
the  univerfal  negligence  of  my  predecelfors,  by  inferring  great 
numbers  of  compounded  words,  as  may  be  found  under  after , 
fore ,  new,  night ,  fair,  and  many  more.  Thefe,  numerous  as 
they  are,  might  be  multiplied,  but  that  ufe  and  curiofity  are 
here  fatisfied,  and  the  frame  of  our  language  and  modes  of  our 
combination  amply  difcovered. 

Of  fome  forms  of  compofition,  fuch  as  that  by  which  re 
is  prefixed  to  note  repetition ,  and  un  to  (ignify  contrariety  or 
privation ,  all  the  examples  cannot  be  accumulated,  becaufe 
the  ufe  of  thefe  particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  fo  little 
limited,  that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as  occafion 
requires,  or  is  imagined  to  require  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  compofition  more  frequent  in  our 
language  than  perhaps  in  any  other,  from  which  arifes  to 
foreigners  the  greateft  difficulty.  We  modify  the  fignification 
of  many  words  by  a  particle  fubjoined  ;  as  to  come  off,  to  efcape 
by  a  fetch  ;  to  fall  on ,  to  attack  ;  to  fall  ojf  to  apoftatize  ; 
to  break  of]  to  (fop  abruptly;  to  bear  out,  tojuftify;  to  fall 
in ,  to  comply;  to  give  over,  toceafe;  to  fet  off,  to  embellifh  ; 
to  fet  in,  to  begin  a  continual  tenour  ;  to  fet  out ,  to  begin  a 
courfe  or  journey  ;  to  take  off,  to  copy;  with  innumerable  ex- 
preffions  of  the  fame  kind,  of  which  fome  appear  wildly  irre¬ 
gular,  being  fo  far  diftant  from  the  fenfe  of  the  fimple  words, 
that  no  fagacity  will  be  able  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  they 
arrived  at  the  prefent  ufe.  Thefe  I  have  noted  with  great  care  ; 
and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myfelf  that  the  colledrion  is  com¬ 
plete,  I  believe  I  have  fo  far  affifted  the  ftudents  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  that  this  kind  of  phrafeology  will  be  no  longer  infu- 
perable ;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and  particles,  by 
chance  omitted,  will  be  eafily  explained  by  comparifon  with 
thofe  that  may  be  found. 

Many  words  yet  ftand/upported  only  by  the  name  of  Bailey, 
Ainfworth ,  Philips,  or  the  contracted  Diet,  for  Dictionaries 
fubjoined  ;  of  thefe  I  am  not  always  certain  that  they  are  read 
in  any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of  fuch  I  have 

omitted 
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omitted  many,  becaufe  I  had  never  read  them;  and  many  I 
have  inferted,  becaufe  they  may  perhaps  exift,  though  they 
have  efcaped  my  notice ;  they  are,  however,  to  be  yet  confi- 
dered  as  reding  only  upon  the  credit  of  foimer  dictionaries. 
Others,  which  I  confidered  as  ufeful,  or  know  to  be  proper, 
though  I  cculd  not  at  prefent  fupport  them  by  authorities,  I 
have  differed  to  dand  upon  my  own  attedation,  claiming  the 
fame  privilege  with  my  predeceffors,  of  being  tometimes  cre¬ 
dited  without  proof. 

The  words,  thus  feleCted  and  difpofed,  are  grammatically 
confidered  ;  they  are  referred  to  the  different  parts  of  fpeech  ; 
traced,  when  they  are  irregularly  indebted,  through  their  vari¬ 
ous  terminations  ;  and  illudrated  by  obfervations,  not  indeed 
of  great  or  driking  importance,  feparately  confidered,  but  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  language,  and  hitherto  negleCf- 
ed  or  forgotten  by  Englifh  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expeCI  malignity  mod: 
frequently  to  faden,  is  the  explanation  ;  in  which  I  cannot 
hope  to  fatisfy  thofe,  who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  plead¬ 
ed,  fince  I  have  not  always  been  able  to  fatisfy  myfelf.  To 
interpret  a  language  by  itfelf  is  very  difficult ;  many  words 
cannot  be  explained  by  fynonimes,  becaufe  the  idea  dignified 
by  them  has  not  more  than  one  appellation  ;  nor  by  paraphrafe, 
becaufe  dimple  ideas  cannot  be  deferibed.  When  the  nature 
of  things  is  unknown,  or  the  notion  unfettled  and  indefinite, 
and  various  in  various  minds,  the  words  by  which  fuch  noti¬ 
ons  are  conveyed,  or  fuch  things  denoted,  will  be  ambiguous 
and  perplexed.  And  fuch  is  the  fate  of  haplefs  lexicography, 
that  not  only  darknefs,  but  light,  impedes  and  diftreffes  it  ; 
things  may  be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be 
happily  illuftrated.  To  explain,  requires  the  ufe  of  terms  lefs 
abftrufe  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  and  fuch  terms 
cannot  always  be  found  ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by 
fuppofing  fonrething  intuitively  known,  and  evident  without 
proof,  fo  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  ufe  of  words  too 
plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  are,  of  which  the  fenfe  is  too  fubtle  and 
-  evanefeent  to  be  fixed  in  a  paraphrafe  ;  fuch  are  all  thofe  which 
are  by  the  grammarians  termed  expletives,  and,  in  dead  langua¬ 
ges,  are  fuffered  to  pafs  for  empty  founds,  of  no  other  ufe  than 
tofillaverfe,  or  to  modulate  a  period,  but  which  are  eafily  per¬ 
ceived  in  living  tongues  to  have  power  and  emphafis,  though 
it  be  fometimes  fuch  as  no  other  form  of  expreffion  can 
convey. 
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My  labour  has  likewife  been  much  increafed  by  a  dais  of 
verbs  toofrequent  in  the  Englijh  language,  of  which  the  fignifi- 
cation  is  fo  loofe  and  genera],  the  uie  fo  vague  and  in  determi¬ 
nate,  and  die  fenfes  detorted  fo  widely  from  the  firft  idea, 
that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the  maze  of  variation,  to 
catch  them  on  the  brink  of  utter  inanity,  to  circumfcribe  them 
by  any  limitations,  or  interpret  them  by  any  words  of  diftindt 
and  fettled  meaning  ;  fuch  are  bear ,  breaks  come ,  cajl,  p .,  /,  get, 
give ,  do,  put,  fet ,  go,  run,  make,  take,  turn,  throw.  If  of 
thefe  the  whole  power  is  not  accurately  delivered,  it  mud:  be 
remembered,  that  while  our  language  is  yet  living,  and  variable 
bv  the  caprice  of  every  one  that  fpeaks  it,  thefe  words  are 
hourly  fhifting  their  relations,  and  can  no  more  be  afcertained 
in  a  dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a  {form,  can 
be  accurately  delineated  from  its  picture  in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  applied  with  fo  great 
latitude,  that  they  are  not  eafibly  reducible  under  any  regular 
lcbemecf  explication:  this  difficulty  is  not  lefs,  nor  perhaps 
greater,  in  Englijh,  than  in  other  ianguages.  I  have  laboured 
them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with  fuccefs  ;  fuch  at  lead  as  can 
be  expected  in  a  talk,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  faga- 
cious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain,  becaufe  I  do 
not  uitderdand  them  ;  thefe  might  have  been  omitted  very  of¬ 
ten  with  little  inconvenience,  but  I  would  not  fo  far  indulge 
my  vanity  as  to  decline  this  confeffion  :  for  when  Tully  owns 
himfelf  ignorant  whether  leffus,  in  the  twelve  tables,  means  a 
funeral  fong,  or  mourning  garment ;  and  Arifotle  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  ewgtv?,  in  the  Iliad,  iignifies  a  mule ,  or  muleteer ,  I  may 
furely,  without  fhame,  leave  fome  obfcurities  to  happier  induf- 
try,  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  requires  that  the 
explanation ,  and  the  word  explained ,  Jhould  be  always  reciprocal ; 
this  I  have  always  endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attain. 
\V ords  are  feldom  exactly  fynonymous  ;  a  new  term  was  not 
introduced,  but  becaufe  the  former  was  thought  inadequate  : 
names,  therefore,  have  often  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have 
many  names.  It  was  then  necefiary  to  ufe  the  proximate 
word,  for  the  deficiency  of  fingle  terms  can  very  feldom  be 
fupplied  by  circumlocution  ;  nor  is  the  inconvenience  great  of 
fuch  mutilated  interpretations,  becaufe  the  fenfe  may  eafily  be 
collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extenfive  ufe,  it  was  requifite  to  mark  the 
progrefs  of  its  meaning,  and  fhew  by  what  gradations  of  inter¬ 
mediate  fenfe  it  has  palled  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and 

accidental 
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accidental  fignification  ;  fo  that  every  foregoing  explanation 
Ihould  tend  to  that  which  follows,  and  the  lcries  be  regularly 
concatenated  from  the  firft  notion  to  the  laft. 

1  his  is  fpecious,  but  not  always  pra&icable ;  kindred  fenfes 
may  be  fo  interwoven,  that  the  perplexity  cannot  be  difentan- 
gled,  nor  any  reafon  be  affigned  why  one  fhould  be  ranged  be¬ 
fore  the  other.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  paral¬ 
lel  ramifications,  how  can  a  confecutive  feries  be  formed  of 
fenfes  in  their  nature  collateral  ?  The  lhades  of  meaning  fome- 
times  pafs  imperceptibly  into  each  other  ;  fo  that  though  on 
one  fide  they  apparently  differ,  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  mark 
the  point  of  contact.  Ideas  of  the  fame  race,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  are  fometimes  fo  little  different,  that  no  words 
can  exprefs  the  diffimihtude,  though  the  mind  eafily  perceives 
it,  when  they  are  exhibited  together;  and  fometimes  there  is 
fuch  a  confufion  of  acceptations,  that  difcernment  is  wearied, 
and  diftindlion  puzzled,  and  perfeverance  herfelf  hurries  to  an 
end,  by  crowding  together  what  fhe  cannot  feparate. 

Thefe  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  thofe  that  have  never 
confidered  words  beyond  their  popular  ufe,  be  thought  only 
the  jargon  of  a  man  willing  to  magnify  his  labours,  and 'procure 
veneration  to  his  ftudies  by  involution  and  obfcurity.  But 
every  art  is  obfcure  to  thofe  that  have  not  learned  it :  this  un¬ 
certainty  of  terms,  and  commixture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to 
thofe  who  have  joined  philofophy  with  grammar;  and  if  I  have 
not  exprefled  them  very  clearly,  it  muff  be  remembered  that  I 
am  fpeaking  of  that  which  words  are  infufficisnt  to  explain. 

The  original  fenfe  of  words  is  often  driven  out  of  ufe  by 
their  metaphorical  acceptations,  yet  muff  be  inferred  for  the 
fake  of  a  regular  origination.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  ar¬ 
dour  is  ufed  for  material  heat ,  or  whether  flagrant ,  in  Enalijh 
ever  fignifies  the  fame  with  burning  ;  yet  luch  are  the  primi¬ 
tive  ideas  of  thefe  words,  which  are  therefore  fet  firft,  though 
without  examples,  that  the  figurative  fenfes  may  be  commo- 
dioufiy  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  fignification  which  many  words 
have  obtained,  that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to  colled!  all  their 
fenfes ;  fometimes  the  meaning  of  derivatives  mufl  be  fought 
m  the  mother  term,  and  fometimes  deficient  explanations  of 
the  primitive  may  be  fupplied  in  the  train  of  derivation.  In 
any  cafe  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  the  words  cf  the  fame  race  ;  for  fome  words  are 
/lightly  pafi'ed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  fome  admitted  eafier 
and  clearer  explanation  than  others,  and  alj  will  be  better  un¬ 
derflood, 
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derftood,  as  they  are  confidered  in  greater  variety  of  ftrudtures 
and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  written  with  the 
fame  fkill,  or  the  fame  happinefs  :  things  equally  eafy  in  them- 
felves,  are  not  all  equally  eafy  to  any  fingle  mind.  Every 
writer  of  a  long  work  commits  errours,  where  there  appears 
neither  ambiguity  to  millead,  or  obfcurity  to  confound  him; 
and  in  a  fearch  like  this,  many  felicities  of  expreftion  will  be 
cafually  overlooked,  many  convenient  parallels  will  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit  improvement  from  a  mind 
utterly  unequal  to  the  whole  performance. 

But  many  feeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed  rather  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  undertaking,  than  the  negligence  of  the  performer. 
Thus  fome  explanations  are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  circular, 
as  bind \  the  female  of  the  flag-,  flag ,  the  male  of  the  hind : 
fometimes  eafier  words  are  changed  into  harder,  as  burial  into 
fepulture  or  interment ,  drier  into  deficcative ,  drynefs  into  ficcity 
or  aridity ,  fit  into  paroxyfn  ;  for  the  eafieft  word,  whatever  it 
be,  can  never  be  tranflated  into  one  more  eafy.  But  ealinefs 
and  difficulty  are  merely  relative ;  and  if  the  prefent  prevalence 
of  our  language  fnould  invite  foreigners  to  this  Dictionary, 
many  will  be  affifted  by  thofe  words  which  now  feem  only  to 
increafe  or  produce  obfcurity.  For  this  reafon  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  frequently  to  join  a  Teutonick  and  Roman  interpretation, 
as  to  cheer ,  to  gladden ,  or  exhilarate ,  that  every  learner  of 
Englijh  may  be  affifted  by  his  own  tongue. 

The  folution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  fupply  of  all  defects, 
mud  be  fought  in  the  examples,  fubjoined  to  the  various  fenfes 
of  each  word,  and  ranged  according  to  the  time  of  their 
authors. 

When  I  firft  collected  thefe  authorities,  I  was  dehrous  that 
every  quotation  fhould  be  ufeful  to  fome  other  end  than  the  il- 
luftration  of  a  word;  I  therefore  extracted  from  philofophers 
principles  of  fcience  ;  from  hiftorians  remarkable  facts  ;  from 
chymifts  complete  procefles  ;  from  divines  ftriking  exhortati¬ 
ons  ;  and  from  poets  beautiful  defcriptions.  Such  is  defign, 
while  it  is  yet  at  a  diftance  from  execution.  When  the  time 
called  upon  me  to  range  this  accumulation  of  elegance  and  wif- 
dom  into  an  alphabetical  feries,  I  foon  difcovered  that  the  bulk 
cr  my  volumes  would  fright  away  the  ftudent,  and  was  forced 
to  depart  from  my  fcheme  of  including  all  that  was  pleafing  or 
» ufeful  in  Englijh  literature,  and  reduce  my  tranfcripts  very 
often  to  clufters  of  words,  in  which  fcarcely  any  meaning  is 
retained  ;  thus  to  the  wearinefs  of  copying,  I  was  condemned 
to  add  the  vexation  of  expunging.  Some  paflages  I  have  yet 
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fpared,  which  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  fearches,  and 
interfperfe  with  verdure  and  flowers  the  dufty  defarts  of  barren 
phylology. 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  conveying  the  fentiments  or  dodtrine  of  their  authors  ; 
the  word  for  the  fake  of  which  they  are  inferted,  with  all  its 
appendant  claufes,  has  been  carefully  preferved ;  but  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  by  hafty  detruncation,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  the  fentence  may  be  changed  :  the  divine  may  de- 
fert  his  tenets,  or  the  philofopher  his  fyftem. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from  writers  who 
were  never  mentioned  as  matters  of  elegance  or  models  of 
ftyle;  but  words  mutt  be  fought  where  they  are  ufed  ;  and  in 
what  pages,  eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manufadture  or 
agriculture  be  found  ?  Many  quotations  ferve  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  that  of  proving  the  bare  exiftence  of  words,  and  are 
therefore  feledfed  with  lefs  fcrupuloufnefs  than  thofe  which  are 
to  teach  their  ftrudtures  and  relations. 

My  purpofe  was  to  admit  no  teftimony  of  living  authors, 
that  I  might  not  be  milled  by  partiality,  and  that  none  of  my 
contemporaries  might  have  reafon  to  complain  ;  nor  have  I  de¬ 
parted  from  this  refolution,  but  when  fome  performance  of  un¬ 
common  excellence  excited  my  veneration,  when  my  memory 
fupplied  me,  from  late  books,  with  an  example  that  was  want¬ 
ing,  or  when  my  heart,  in  the  tendernefs  of  friendlhip,  folicit- 
ed  admilflon  for  a  favourite  name. 

So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my  pages  with  mo¬ 
dern  decorations,  that  I  have  ftudioully  endeavoured  to  colledt 
examples  and  authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  reftoration, 
whole  works  I  regard  as  the  wells  of  Englifh  undefiled ,  as  the 
pure  fources  of  genuine  didticn.  Our  language,  for  almoft  a 
century,  has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  caufes,  been  gra¬ 
dually  departing  from  its  original  Teutonick  character,  and  de¬ 
viating  towards  a  Galllck  ftrudture  and  phrafeology,  from  which 
it  ought  to  be  our  endeavour  to  recal  it,  by  making  our  anci¬ 
ent  volumes  the  ground-work  of  ftyle,  admitting  among  the 
additions  of  later  times,  only  fuch  as  may  fupply  real  deficien¬ 
cies,  fuch  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue, 
and  incorporate  eafily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudenefs  antecedent 
to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  falfe  refinement  and  declenfion,  I 
have  been  cautious  left  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me 
into  times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with  words  now  no 
longer  underftood.  I  have  fixed  Sidney’s  works  for  the  boun¬ 
dary,  beyond  which  I  make  few  excur  lions..  From  the  au¬ 
thors 
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thors  which  role  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ,  a  fpeech  might  be 
formed  adequate  to  all  the  purpofesof  ufe  and  elegance.  If  the 
language  of  theology  were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  tran- 
flation  of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Ba¬ 
con-,  the  phrafes  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from  Raleigh  ; 
the  dialect  of  poetry  and  fidli on  from  Spenfer  and  Sidney,  and 
the  diction  of  common  life  from  Shakefpeare ,  few  ideas  would 
be  loft  to  mankind,  for  v/ant  of  Englijh  words,  in  which  they1 
might  be  exprefied. 

It  is  not  fuificient  that  a  word  is  found,  unlefs  it  be  fo  com¬ 
bined  as  that  its  meaning  is  apparently  determined  by  the  trail 
andtencur  of  the  fentence  ;  fuch  pafiages  I  have  therefore  cho- 
ien,  and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a  definition  of 
a  term,  or  fuch  an  explanation  as  is  equivalent  to  a  definition, 
I  have  placed  his  authority  as  a  fupplement  to  my  own,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  chronological  order,  that  is  otherwife  ob- 
ferved. 

Some  words,  indeed  Hand  unfupported  by  any  authority, 
but  they  are  commonly  derivative  nouns  or  adverbs,  formed 
from  their  primitives  by  regular  and  conftant  analogy,  or  names 
of  things  feldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  of  which  I  have 
reafon  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  cenfure  from  the  multiplicity  than 
paucity  cf  examples  ;  authorities  will  fometimes  feem  to  have 
been  accumulated  without  neceffity  or  ufe,  and  perhaps  fome 
will  be  found,  which  might,  without  lcfs,  have  been  omitted. 
But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  haftily  to  be  charged  with  fu- 
perduities  :  thofe  quotations,  which  to  carelefs  or  unfkilful 
perufers  appear  only  to  repeat  the  fame  fenfe,  will  often  exhi¬ 
bit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner,  diverfities  of  fignification, 
or,  at  leaf:,  afford  different  fhades  of  the  fame  meaning  :  one 
will  fhew  the  word  applied  to  perfons,  another  to  things;  one 
will  exprels  an  ill,  another  a  good,  and  a  third  a  neutral  fenfe  ; 
one  will  prove  the  expreffion  genuine  from  an  ancient  author ; 
another  will  fhew  it  elegant  from  a  modern :  a  doubtful  autho¬ 
rity  is  corroborated  by  another  of  more  credit ;  an  ambiguous 
fentence  is  afcertained  by  a  paflage  clear  and  determinate ;  the 
word,  how  often  foever  repeated,  appears  with  new  affociates 
and  in  different  combinations,  and  every  quotation  contri¬ 
butes  fomething  to  the  {lability  or  enlargement  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

When  words  are  ufed  equivocally,  I  receive  them  in  either 
fenfe ;  when  they  are  metaphorical,  I  adopt  them  in  their  prF 
nutive  acceptation. 
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I  have  fometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  fentiments,  by  /hewing  how  one 
author  copied  the  thoughts  and  diCIion  of  another :  fuch  quota¬ 
tions  are  indeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which  might  juftly 
be  cenfured,  did  they  not  gratify  the  mind,  by  affording  a  kind 
of  intellectual  hiftory. 

The  various  fyntaCfical  ftruCtures  occurring  in  the  exam¬ 
ples  have  been  cdfefully  noted  ;  the  licence  or  negligence  with 
which  many  words  have  been  hitherto  ufed,  has  made  our  ftyle 
capricious  and  indeterminate  ;  when  the  different  combinations 
of  the  fame  word  are  exhibited  together,  the  preference  is  rea¬ 
dily  given  to  property,  and  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  direCt 
the  choice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  by  fettling  the  orthography,  difplaying 
the  analogy,  regulating  the  ftru&ures,  and  afcertaining  the 
fignification  of  Englijh  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a 
faithful  lexicographer  :  but  I  have  not  always  executed  my  own 
fcheme,  or  fatisfied  my  own  expectations.  The  work,  what¬ 
ever  proofs  of  diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  capa¬ 
ble  of  many  improvements:  the  orthography  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  is  /till  controvertible  ;  the  etymology  which  I  adopt  is 
uncertain,  and  perhaps  frequently  erroneous  ;  the  explanations 
are  fometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  fometimes  too  much 
diffufed,  the  fignifications  are  diftingui/hed  rather  with  fubtilty 
than  /kill,  and  the  attention  is  harraffed  with  unneceffary  mi- 
nutenefs. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciou/ly  truncated,  and 
perhaps  fometimes,  I  hope  very  rarely,  alledged  in  a  miltaken 
ienfe  ;  for  in  making  this  collection  I  trufted  more  to  memory, 
than,  in  a  ftate  of  difquiet  and  embarraffment,  memory  can  con¬ 
tain,  and  purpofed  to  fupplyat  the  review  what  was  lefc  incom¬ 
plete  in  the  firft  tranfcription. 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occupations,  though 
neceffary  and  fignificant,  are  undoubtedly  omitted ;  and  of  the 
words  moil  Itudiouily  confidered  and  exemplified,  many  fenfes 
have  efcaped  obfervation. 

Yet  thefe  failures,  however  frequent,  may  admit  extenuati¬ 
on  and  apology.  To  have  attempted  much  is  always  laudable, 
even  when  the  enterprize  is  above  the  ftrength  that  undertakes 
it :  To  reft  below  his  own  aim  is  incident  to  every  one  whofe 
fancy  is  aCtive,  and  whofe  views  are  compreheniive  ;  nor  is 
any  man  fatisfied  with  himfdf  becaufe  he  has  done  much,  but 
becaufe  he  can  conceive  little.  When  firft  I  engaged  in  this 
work,  I  refolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor  things  unexamined, 
and  pleafed  myfelf  with  a  profpeCf  of  the  hours  which  I  fhouid 
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revel  away  in  Rails  of  literature,  the  obfcure  recedes  of  nor¬ 
thern  learning  which  I  fhould  enter  and  ranfack,  the  treafures 
with  which  1  expected  every  fearch  into  thofe  neglected  mines 
to  reward  my  labour,  and  the  triumph  with  which  I  ihould  dif- 
play  my  acquifitions  to  mankind.  When  I  had  thus  enquired 
into  the  original  of  words,  I  refolved  to  ftiew  likewife  my  at¬ 
tention  to  things  ;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  fcier.ce,  to  enquire 
the  nature  of  every  fubilance  of  which  I  inferted  the  name,  to 
limit  every  idea  by  a  definition  ftrictly  logical,  and  exhibit 
every  production  of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  defcription, 
that  my  book  might  be  in  place  of  all  other  dictionaries  whe¬ 
ther  appellative  or  technical.  But  thefe  were  the  dreams  of  a 
poet  doomed  at  laft  to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  foon  found 
that  it  is  too  late  to  look  for  inflruments,  when  the  work  calls 
for  execution,  and  that  whaever  abilities  I  had  brought  to  my 
talk,  with  thofe  I  mull  finally  perform  it.  To  deliberate 
whenever  I  doubted,  to  enquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant, 
would  have  protracted  the  undertaking  without  end,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  without  much  improvement ;  for  I  did  not  find  by  my 
firll  experiments,  that  what  I  had  not  of  my  own  was  eafily  to 
be  obtained  :  I  faw  that  one  enquiry  only  gave  occafion  to  ano¬ 
ther,  that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to  fearch  was  not  always 
to  find,  and  to  find  was  not  always  to  be  informed ;  and  that 
thus  to  purfue  perfection,  was,  like  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Ar¬ 
cadia,  to  chafe  the  fun,  which,  when  they  had  reached  the  hill 
where  he  feemed  to  reft,  was  ftill  beheld  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  defign,  determining  to  confide  in  my- 
felf,  and  no  longer  to  folicit  auxiliaries,  which  produced  more 
incumbrance  than  affiftance  ;  by  this  I  obtained  at  leall  one  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  I  fet  limits  to  my  work,  which  would  in  time  be 
ended,  though  not  completed. 

Defpondencyhas  never  fo  far  prevailed  as  to  deprefs  me  to 
negligence ;  fome  faults  will  at  laft  appear  to  be  the  effects  cf 
anxious  diligence  and  perfevering  activity.  The  nice  and  fub- 
tle  ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  eaiily  avoided  by  a  mind 
intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced  of  the  nqceffity  of  difen- 
tangling  combinations,  and  feparating  fimilitudes.  Many  cf 
the  diftinclions  which  to  common  readers  appear  ufelefs  and 
idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  men  verfed  in  the 
fchool  of  philofophy,  without  which  no  dictionary  can  ever  be 
accurately  compiled,  or  fkilfully  examined. 

Some  fenfes  however  there  are,  which  though  not  the  fame, 
are  yet  fo  nearly  allied,  that  they  are  often  confounded.  Moft 
men  think  indiftinctly,  and  therefore  cannot  fpeak  with  ex- 
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a£lnefs  ;  and  confequently  fome  examples  might  be  indifferent¬ 
ly  put  to  either  fignification  :  this  uncertainty  is  not  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  me,  who  do  not  form,  but  regifter  the  language  ; 
who  do  not  teach  men  how  they  fhould  think,  but  relate  how 
they  have  hitherto  expreffed  their  thoughts. 

The  imperfect  fenfe  of  fome  examples  I  lamented,  but  could 
not  remedy,  and  hope  they  will  be  compenfated  by  innumera¬ 
ble  paffages  feledted  with  propriety,  and  preferved  with  exa£t-> 
nefs  ;  fome  fhining  with  fparks  of  imagination,  and  fome  replete 
with  treafures  of  wifdom. 

1  he  orthography  and  etymology,  though  imperfect,  are  not 
imperfect  for  want  of  care,  but  becaufe  care  will  not  always 
be  fuccefsful,  and  recollection  or  information  come  too  late  for 
ufe. 

I'hat  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are  omitted,  mult 
be  frankly  acknowledged ;  but  for  this  defeCt  I  may  boldly  al¬ 
lege  that  it  was  unavoidable  :  I  could  not  vifit  caverns  to  learn 
the  miner’s  language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  perfeCt  my  fkill  in 
the  dialeCt  of  navigation,  nor  vifit  the  warehoufes  of  merchants, 
and  fhops  of  artificers,  to  gain  the  names  of  wares,  tools  and 
operations,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in  books  ;  what  fa¬ 
vourable  accident,  or  eafy  enquiry  brought  within  my  reach, 
has  not  been  negleCted ;  but  it  has  been  a  hopelefs  labour  to 
glean  up  words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  con- 
telling  with  the  fullennefs  of  one,  and  the  roughnefs  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

I  o  furnilh  the  academicians  della  Crufca  with  words  of  this 
kind,  a  feries  of  comedies  called  la  Fiera ,  or  the  Fair ,  was 
profefledly  written  by  Buonaroti ;  but  I  had  no  fuch  affillant, 
and  therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  mull  have  wanted 
likewife,  had  they  not  luckily  been  fo  fupplied. 

Nor  are  nil  words  which  are  not  found  in  the  vocabulary,  to 
be  lamented  as  omiflions.  Of  the  laborious  and  mercantile  part 
of  the  people,  the  diCtion  is  in  a  great  meafure  cafual  and  mu¬ 
table  ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  fome  temporary  or 
local  convenience,  and  though  current  at  certain  times  and 
places,  are  in  others  utterly  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant, 
which  is  always  in  a  Hate  of  increafe  or  decay,  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials  of  a  language,  and 
therefore  muff;  be  fuffered  to  perilh  with  ether  things  unworthy 
of  prefervation. 

Care  will  fometimes  betray  to  the  appearance  of  negligence. 
He  that  is  catching  opportunities  which  fcldom  occur,  will 
fufter  thofe  to  pafs  by  unregarded,  which  he  experts  hourly  to 
return ;  he  that  is  Lurching  for  rare  and  remote  things,  will 
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negledt  thofe  that  are  obvious  and  familiar:  thus  many  of  the 
moft  common  and  curfory  words  have  been  inferted  with  little 
iliuftraticn,  becaufe  in  gathering  the  authorities,  I  forebore 
to  copy  thofe  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  whenever  they 
were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  reviewing  my  collec- 
ti'or,  I  found  the  word  fea  unexemplified. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  there  is  danger  from 
ignorance,  and  in  things  eafy  from  confidence  ;  the  mind, 
afraid  cf  greatncfs,  and  difdainful  of  littleneff,  haftily  with¬ 
draws  herfelf  from  painful  fearches,  and  pafTeswith  fcornful  ra¬ 
pidity  over  talks  not  adequate  to  her  powers,  fometimes  too 
fecure  for  caution,  2nd  again  too  anxious  for  vigorous  effort ; 
fometimes  idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  fometimes  diffracted  in  la¬ 
byrinths,  and  diffipated  by  different  intentions. 

’  A  large  work  is  difficult  becaufe  it  is  large,  even  though  all 
its  parts  might  finely  be  performed  with  facility;  where  there 
are  many  things  to  be  done,  each  muff  be  allowed  its  fhare  cf 
time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which  it  bears  to  the 
whole  ;  nor  C2n  it  be  expected,  that  the  {tones  which  form  the 
dome  of  a  temple,  fhould  be  fquared  and  poliffied  like  the  dia¬ 
mond  cf  a  ring. 

Of  the  event  cf  this  work,  for  which,  having  laboured  it 
with  fo  much  application,  I  cannot  but  have  fome  degree  of  pa¬ 
rental  fondnefs,  it  is  natural  to  form  conje£turvc.  Thofe  who 
have  been  perfuaded  to  think  well  of  my  defign,  will  require 
that  it  fhould  fix  our  language,  and  put  a  ft~p  to  thofe  altera¬ 
tions  which  time  and  chance  have  hitherto  been  fuffered  to 
make  in  it  without  oppofition.  With  this  confequence  I  will 
confefs  that  I  fluttered  myfelf  for  a  while  ;  but  now  begin  to 
ff-ar  that  I  have  indulged  expectation  which  neither  realcn  nor 
experience  can  juftifv.  When  we  fee  men  grow  old  and  die 
at  a  certain  time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  century, 
V/e  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promifes  to  prolong  life  to  a  thou- 
fand  years  ;  and  with  equal  juftice  may  the  lexicographer  be 
derided,  who  being  able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that 
has  preferved  their  words  and  phrafes  from  mutability,  fhall 
imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  embalm  his  language,  and  fe¬ 
cure  it  from  corruption  and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  povrer  to 
change  fublunary  nature,  and  clear  the  world  at  once  from  folly, 
vanity,  and  affectation. 

V/ith  this  hope,  however,  academies  have  been  inftituted, 
to  euard  the  avenues -of  their  languages,  to  retain  fugitives, 
and" repulfe  intruders  ;  but  their  vigilance  and  antiquity  have 
hitherto  been  vain  ;  founds  are  too  volatile  and  fubtile  for  legal 
l'eftraints  ;  to  enchain  fvilables,  and  to  lafn  the  wind,  are  equal- 
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\y  the  undertakings  of  pride,  unwilling  to  meafure  its  defires 
by  its  ftrength.  The  French  language  has  vifibly  changed  un¬ 
der  the  infpedtion  of  the  academy;  the  ftyle  of  Awelot’s  tranfla- 
tion  of  father  Paul  is  obferved  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  un  peu  pajfe ; 
and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the  didtion  of  any  modern 
writer  is  not  perceptibly  different  from  that  of  Boccace ,  Ma- 
chiavel ,  or  Caro. 

Total  and  fudden  transformations  of  a  language  feldom  hap¬ 
pen;  conquefts  and  migrations  are  now  very  rare:  but  there 
are  other  caufes  of  change,  which,  though  flow  in  their  opera¬ 
tion,  and  invifibie  in  their  progrefs,  are  perhaps  as  much  iupe- 
rior  to  human  refiftance,  as  the  revolutions  of  the  ft cy,  or  m- 
tumefcence  of  the  tide.  Commerce,  however  neceffary,  how¬ 
ever  lucrative,  as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  to 
whom  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  themfelves,  muff  in  time 
learn  a  mingled  dialed!;,  like  the  jargon  which  ferves  the  traf¬ 
fickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  coafts.  This  will  not 
always  be  confined  to  the  exchange,  the  warehoufe,  or  the  port, 
but  will  be  communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  be  at  laft  incorporated  with  the  current  fpeech. 

There  are  likewife  internal  caufes  equally  forcible.  The 
language  moft  likely  to  continue  long  without  alteration, 
would  be  that  of  a  nation  railed  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above 
barbarity,  fecluded  from  ftrangers,  and  totally  employed  in 
procuring  the  conveniencies  of  life  ;  either  without  books,  or, 
like  fome  of  the  Mahometan  countries,  with  very  few :  men 
thus  bufied  and  unlearned,  having  only  fuch  words  as  common 
ufe  requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  exprefs  the  fame 
notions  by  the  fame  figns.  But  no  fuch  conftancy  can  be  ex- 
pedted  in  a  people  poliffted  by  arts,  and  claffed  by  fubordinati- 
on,  where  one  part  of  the  community  is  fuftained  and  accom¬ 
modated  by  the  labour  of  the  other.  Thofe  who  have  much 
-leifure  to  think,  will  always  be  enlarging  the  ftock  of  ideas  ; 
and  every  increafe  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or  fancied,  will 
produce  new  words,  or  combinations  of  words.  When  the 
mind  is  unchained  from  neceffity,  it  will  range  after  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  when  it  is  left  at  large  in  the  fields  of  fpeculation,  it  will 
fhift  opinions  ;  as  any  cuftom  is  difufed,  the  words  that  ex- 
prefied  it  muft  perifti  with  it ;  as  any  opinion  grows  popular, 
it  will  innovate  fpeech  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  alters 
pradiice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  fciences,  a  language  is  am¬ 
plified,  it  will  be  more  furnifhed  with  words  defledted  from  their 
original  fenfe  ;  the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier’s  zenith, 
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or  the  eccentrick  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the  phyfician  of 
fanguine  expectations  and  phlegmatick  delays.  Copioufnefs  of 
fpeech  will  give  opportunities  to  capricious  choice,  by  which 
fome  words  will  be  preferred,  and  others  degraded  ;  vicifii- 
tudes  of  fafhion  will  enforce  the  ufe  of  new,  or  extend  the  fig- 
nification  of  known  terms.  The  trcpes  of  poetry  will  make 
hourly  encroachments,  and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the 
current  fsnfe  :  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by  levity  or  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  pen  mult  at  length  comply  with  the  tongue  ; 
illiterate  writers  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  public  infatua¬ 
tion,  rife  into  renown,  who,  not  knowing  the  original  import 
of  words,  will  ufe  them  with  colloquial  licentioufnefs,  con¬ 
found  diftinClion,  and  forget  propriety.  As  politenefs  increaf- 
es,  fome  expreffions  will  be  ccnfidered  as  too  grofs  and  vulgar 
for  the  delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and  ceremonious  for  the 
gay  and  airy;  new  phrafes  are  therefore  adopted,  which  mull, 
for  the  fame  realbns,  be  in  time  difmilTed.  Striji,  in  his  petty 
treatife  on  the  Englljh  language,  allows  that  new  words  mull; 
fometimes  be  introduced,  but  propefes  that  none  Ihould  be  dif¬ 
fered  to  become  cbfdete.  But  what  makes  a  word  obfolete, 
more  than  general  agreement  to  forbear  it  ?  and  how  fhall  it  be 
continued,  when  it  conveys  an  offenfive  idea,  or  recalled  again 
into  the  mouths  cf  mankind,  when  it  has  once  become  unfami¬ 
liar  by  difufe,  and  unpleafmgby  unfamiliarity  ? 

There  is  another  caufe  of  alteration  more  prevalent  than  any 
other,  which  yet  in  the  prcfent  ftate  efthe  world  car.nct  be  ob¬ 
viated.  A  mixture  cf  two  languages  will  produce  a  third  dif- 
tincl  from  both,  and  they  wifi  always  be  mixed,  where  the 
chief  parts  cf  education,  and  the  rri&ft  cor.fpicucus  accomplifh- 
ment,  is  flail  in  ancient  or  in  foreign  tongues.  Ke  that  has 
lens:  cultivated  another  language,  will  find  its  words  and  com¬ 
binations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and  hafte  and  negligence, 
refinement  and  affectation,  will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  siid 
exotick  expreffions. 

The  great  peft  of  fpeech  is  frequency  of  tranflaticn.  No 
book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language  into  another,  without 
imparting  fomething  cf  its  native  idiom;  this  is  the  meft  mif- 
c’nievGus  and  comprchenfive  innovation ;  Angle  words  may  en¬ 
ter  by  thoufands,  and  the  fabric!:  of  the  tongue  continue  the 
fame;  but  new  phrafeclogy  changes  muen  at  once;  it  alters 
not  the  fingle  ftones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  fi  e  co¬ 
lumns.  If  an  academy  fhould  be  eftabliflied  for  the  cultivation 
efeur  ftyle  ;  which  1,  who  can  never  wifh  to  fee  dependence 
multiplied,  hope  the  fpirit  of  Englifo  liberty  will  hinder  or  de- 
ffroy,  let  them,  inffead  of  compiling  grammars  and  didicna- 
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ries,  endeavour,  with  all  their  influence,  to  ftop  the  licence  c  f 
tranflaiors,  whofe  idlcnefs  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  luflered  to 
proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialedt  of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irrefiftible,  what  re- 
mains  but  to  acquiefce  with  filence,  as  in  the  other  infurmoun- 
table  di  ft  relies  of  humanity  ?  It  remains  that  we  retard  what 
we  cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  we  cannot  cure.  Life 
maybe  lengthened  by  care,  though  death  cannot  be  ultimately 
defeated :  tongues,  like  governments,  have  a  natural  tenden¬ 
cy  to  degeneration  ;  we  have  long  preferved  our  conliitution, 
let  us  make  fome  ftruggles  for  our  language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature 
forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this  book,  the  labour 
of  years,  to  the  honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer 
yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  conteft,  to  the  nations 
of  the  continent.  The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arifes 
from  its  authors :  whether  I  flhall  add  any  thing  by  my  own 
writings  to  the  reputation  of  Englijh  literature,  muft  be  left  to 
time  :  much  of  my  life  has  been  loft  under  the  prefiures  of  dif- 
eafe  ;  much  has  been  trifled  away  ;  and  much  has  always  been 
fpent  in  provificn  for  the  day  that  was  palling  over  me ;  but  I 
fhall  not  think  my  employment  ufelefs  or  ignoble,  if  by  my  af- 
iiftance  foreign  nations,  and  diftant  ages,  gain  accefs  to  the 
propagators  of  knowledge,  and  underftand  the  teachers  of 
truth ;  if  my  labours  afford  light  to  the  repofitories  of  fcience, 
and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon ,  to  Hooker ,  to  Milton ,  and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wifti,  I  look  with  pleafure  on 
my  book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular  I  have  not  promifed  to  myfelf : 
a  few  wild  blunders,  and  rifible  abfurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  fuch  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnifh  folly 
with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  in  contempt :  but  ufeful 
diligence  will  at  laft  prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting 
fome  who  diftinguifh  defert;  who  will  confider  that  no  didfic^ 
nary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfedt,  fince,  while  it  is 
haftening  to  publication,  fome  words  are  budding,  and  fome 
falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  fpent  upon  fyntax 
and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would  not  be  fuffi- 
cient;  that  he,  whofe  defign  includes  whatever  language  can 
exprefs,  muft  often  fpeak  of  what  he  does  not  underftand ;  that 
a  writer  will  foinetimes  be  hurried  by  eagernefs  to  the  end,  and 
lbmetimes  faint  with  wearinefs  under  a  talk,  which  Scaligcr 
compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that  what 
is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
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always  prefent ;  that  fudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  furprile 
vigilance,  flight  avocations  will  feduce  attention,  and  cafual 
eclipfes  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning  ;  and  that  the  writer 
fhall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need, 
for  that  which  yefterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readinefs,  and 
which  will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  fhall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewife  is  performed  ;  and 
though  no  book  was  ever  fpared  out  of  tendernefs  to  the 
author,  and  the  world  is  little  folicitous  to  know  whence  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns ;  yet  it  may  gratify 
curiofity  to  inform  it,  that  the  Englijh  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  affiftance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage 
of  the  great ;  nor  in  the  foft  obfeurities  of  retirement,  or  under 
the  fhelter  of  academick  bowers,  but  amidft  inconvenience 
and  diftradtion,  in  ficknefs  and  in  forrow.  It  may  reprefs  the 
triumph  of  malignant  criticifm  to  obferve,  that  if  our  language 
is  not  here  fully  difplayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt 
which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If  the  lex¬ 
icons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably  fixed,  and  comprif- 
ed  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  fucceffive  ages, 
inadequate  and  delufive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge,  and 
co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians,  did  not 
fecure  them  from  the  cenfure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied  criticks 
of  France ,  when  fifty  years  had  been  fpent  upon  their  work, 
were  obliged  to  change  its  oeconomy,  and  give  their  fecond 
edition  another  form,  I  may  furely  be  contented  without  the 
praile  of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain,  in  this  gloom 
of  folitude,  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted  my 
work  till  moft  of  thofe  whom  I  wifhed  to  pleafe  have  funk  into 
the  grave,  and  fuccefs  and  mifearriage  are  empty  founds  : 
I  therefore  difmifs  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to 
fear  or  hope  from  cenfure  or  from  praife. 
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"When  the  works  of  Sbakefpeare  are,  after  fo  many  edi¬ 
tions,  again  offered  to  the  publick,  it  will  doubtlefs  be  inquir¬ 
ed,  why  Sbakefpeare  Hands  in  more  need  of  critical  a  {fi  fiance 
than  any  other  of  the  Englijh  writers,  and  what  are  the  defici¬ 
encies  of  the  late  attempts,  which  another  editor  may  hope  to 
fupply  ? 

The  bufinefs  of  him  that  republifties  an  ancient  book  is,  to 
correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to  explain  what  is  obfcure.  To 
have  a  text  corrupt  in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is, 
among  the  authors  that  have  written  fince  the  ufe  of  types,  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  Sbakefpeare .  Moft  writers,  by  publifhino- 
their  own  works,  prevent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude 
all  conjectural  criticifm.  Books  indeed  are  fometimes  publifir- 
ed  after  the  death  of  him  who  produced  them  ;  but  they  are 
better  fecured  from  corruption  than  thefe  unfortunate  compofi- 
tions.  They  fubfift  in  a  fingle  copy,  written  or  revi.ed  by 
the  author;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed  volume  can  be  only 
faults  of  one  defcent. 

But  of  the  works  of  Sbakefpeare  the  condition  has  been  far 
far  different:  he  fold  them,  not  to  be  printed,  but  to  be  play¬ 
ed.  They  were  immediately  copied  for  the  adtors,  and  multi¬ 
plied  by  tranfcript  after  tranfcript,  vitiated  by  the  blunders  of 
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the  penman,  or  changed  by  the  affeitation  of  the  player  ;  per¬ 
haps  enlarged  to  introduce  a  jeft,  or  mutilated  to  ihorten  the 
reprefentation  ;  and  printed  at  lafl  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  author,  without  the  conl'ent  of  the  proprietor,  from  com¬ 
pilations  made  by  chance  or  by  Health  out  of  the  feparate  parts 
written  for  the  theatre  ;  and  thus  thruft  into  the  world  furrep- 
titioufiy  and  haftily,  they  fullered  another  depravation  from 
the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  printers,  as  every  man 
who  knows  the  Hate  of  the  prefs  in  that  age  will  readily 
conceive. 

It  is  not  eafy  for  invention  to  bring  together  fo  many  caufes 
concurring  to  vitiate  the  text.  No  other  author  ever  gave  up 
his  works  to  fortune  and  time  with  fo  little  care :  no  books 
could  be  left  in  hands  fo  likely  to  injure  them,  as  plays  fre¬ 
quently  added,  yet  continued  in  manufeript;  no  other  tran- 
feribers  were  likely  to  be  fo  little  qualified  for  their  talk  as  thole 
who  copied  for  the  ftage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  were  univerfally  illiterate  ;  no  other  editions  were 
made  from  fragments  fo  minutely  broken,  and  fo  fortuitoufiy 
re-united  ;  and  in  no  other  age  was  the  art  of  printing  in  fuch 
unfkilful  hands. 

With  the  caufes  of  corruption  that  make  the  revifal  of 
Shakefpeare’’ s  dramatick  pieces  neceftary,  may  be  enumerated 
the  caufes  of  obfeurity,  which  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his 
age,  and  partly  to  hi  ml  elf. 

"  When  a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries,  and  remains 
almoft  the  only  unforgotten  name  of  a  diftant  time,  he  is  ne- 
ceftarily  obfeure.  Every  age  has  its  modes  of  fpeecb,  and  its 
caft  of  thought ;  which,  though  eafily  explained  when  there 
are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  each  other,  become 
fometimes  unintelligible,  and  always  difficult,  when  there  are 
no  parallel  paflages  that  may  conduce  to  their  illuftration. 
Shakefpeare  is  the  firft  co.nfiderable  author  of  fublimeor  fami¬ 
liar  dialogue  in  our  language.  Of  the  books  which  he  read, 
and  from  which  he  formed  his  ftyle,  fome  perhaps  have  pe- 
rifhed,  and  the  reft  are  negledted.  His  imitations  are  there¬ 
fore  unnoted,  his  ailufions  are  undifeovered,  and  many  beau¬ 
ties,  both  of  pleafantry  and  greatnefs,  are  loft  with  the  objects 
to  which  they  were  united,  as  the  figures  vanifti  when  the 
canvas  has  decayed. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  cf  Shakefpeare ,  that  he  drew  his 
feenes  from  nature,  and  from  life.  He  copied  the  manners  cf 
the,  world  then  palling  before  him,  and  has  mere  ailufions  than 
other  poets  to  the  traditions  and  fuperftition  of  the  vulgar  ; 
whuA  muft  therefore  be  traced  before  he  can  be  underftood. 

He 
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He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  language  was  yet  un¬ 
formed,  when  the  meaning  of  our  phrafes  was  yet  in  fiuituati- 
on,  when  words  were  adopted  at  pleafure  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  languages,  and  while  the  Saxon  was  ftill  viiibly  mingled 
in  our  diStion.  The  reader  is  therefore  embarrafled  at  once 
with  dead  and  with  foreign  languages,  with  cbl'ole tends  and 
innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all  others,  fafhion  produced 
phrafeology,  which  fucceeding  falhion  fwept  away  before  its 
meaning  was  generally  known,  or  fiifficiently  authorifed  :  and 
in  that  age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were  made  upon 
our  lanpua^e,  which  diftorted  its  combinations,  and  difcuibed 
its  uniformity. 

If  Sbakefpeare  has  difficulties  above  other  writers,  it  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  nature  cf  his  work,  which  required  the  ule  cf 
the  common  colloquial  language,  and  confeauently  admitted 
many  phrafes  allufive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial,  fuch  as  we 
fpeaic  and  hear  every  hour  without  obfervmg  them;  and  cf 
which,  being  now  familiar,  we  do  not  fufpect  that  they  can 
ever  grow  uncouth,  cr  that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can  ever 
feem  remote. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  caufes  of  the  obfeurity  of  Sbakef- 
peare\  to  which  might  be  added  the  fulnefs  cf  idea,  which 
might  fometimes  load  his  w'ords  with  more  fentiment  th3n  they 
could  conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  cf  imagination 
which  might  hurry  him  to  a  ftcond  thought  before  he  had  fully 
explained  the  firft.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  cf  his 
lines  were  difficult  to  hie  audience,  and  that  he  uled  fuch  ex- 
preffiens  as  were  then  common,  though  the  paucity  of  con¬ 
temporary  writers  make  them  now  feem  peculiar, 

Authors  are  often  praifed  for  improvement,  cr  blamed  for 
innovation,  with  very  little  juftice,  by  thofe  who  read  few 
other  books  cf  the  fame  age.  AJdiJcn  himfelf  has  been  fo  un- 
fuccefsful  in  enumerating  the  words  with  which  Milton  has 
enricned  cur  language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have  named  one  cf 
which  Milton  was  the  author;  and  Bentley  has  yet  more  un¬ 
happily  praifed  him  as  the  introducer  cf  thofe  elifions  into 
Englijh  poetry,  which  had  been  uied  from  the  firft  e flays  of 
verification  among  us,  and  which  Milton  was  indeed  the  laft 
that  pradtifed, 

Another  impediment,  nottheleaft  vexatious  to  die  commen¬ 
tator,  is  the  exadtnefs  with  which  Shakej'peare  followed  his 
authors.  Inftead  cf  dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities, 
and  exprefling  incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he  often  com¬ 
bines  circumftances  un.oeceflary  to  his  main  defign,  only  be- 
caufe  he  happened  to  find  diem  together.  Such  callages  can 
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be  illufi rated  only  by  him  who  has  read  the  fame  Lory  in  the 
very  book  which  Sbakfpeare  confulted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Sbakefpeare ,  has  all  theie 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all  thefe  obftructions  to  remove. 

The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected  by  a  careful 
collation  of  the  oldeft  copies,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  many 
reftorations  may  vet  be  made :  at  leaft  it  will  be  neceffarv  to 
collect  and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for  future  criticks  ; 
lor  it  very  often  happens  that  a  wrong  reading  has  affinity  to 
the  right. 

In  this  part  all  the  prefent  editions  are  apparently  and  inten¬ 
tionally  defective.  The  criticks  did  not  fo  much  as  with  to 
facilitate  the  labour  of  thofe  that  followed  them.  The  fame 
books  are  ftiil  to  be  compared  ;  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
is  to  be  done  again ;  ana  no  fingle  edition  will  fupply  the  rea¬ 
der  with  a  text  on  which  he  can  rely  as  the  beft  copy  of  the 
works  of  Sbakefpeare . 

The  edition  now  propofed  will  at  leaft  have  this  advantage 
over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all  the  obfervable  varieties  of  all 
the  copies  that  can  be  found  ;  that,  if  the  reader  is  not  fatisfied 
with  the  editor’s  determination,  he  may  have  the  means  of 
choofing  better  for  himfelf. 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated,  and  collation 
can  give  no  affiftance,  then  begins  the  tafk  of  critical  fagacity ; 
and  fome  changes  may  well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  fettled 
by  the  author,  and  fo  long  expofed  to  caprice  and  ignorance. 
But  nothing  fhall  be  impofed,  as  in  the  Oxford  edition,  with¬ 
out  notice  of  the  alteration ;  nor  fhall  conjecture  be  wantonly 
or  unneceflarily  indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  fpecious  emendations  do 
not  equally  ftrike  all  minds  with  convitlion,  nor  even  the 
fame  mind  at  different  times  ;  and  therefore,  though  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  propofed  as  eligible,  very  few  will 
be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  language  fo  ungrammatical  as 
the  Engli/h,  and  fo  licentious  as  that  of  Sbakejpeare ,  emenda- 
tory  criticifm  is  always  hazardous  ;  nor  can  it  be  allowed  to 
any  man  who  is  not  particularly  verfed  in  the  writings  of 
that  age,  and  particularly  ftudious  of  his  author’s  diCtion. 
There  is  danger  left  peculiarities  fhould  be  miftaken  for  cor¬ 
ruptions,  and  paffages  rejected  as  unintelligible,  which  a  nar¬ 
row  mind  happens  not  to  underftand. 

All  the  former  criticks  have  been  fo  much  employed  on  the 
correction  of  the  text,  that  they  have  not  fufficiently  attended 
to  the  elucidation  of  paffages  obfeured  by  accident  or  time. 
The  editor  will  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which  the  author 
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read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its  fource,  and  compare  his 
copies  with  their  originals.  If  in  this  part  of  his  defign  he  hopes 
to  attain  any  degree  of  fuperiority  to  his  predecefi’ors,  it  mult 
be  confidered,  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  their  labours  ;  that 
part  of  the  work  being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally 
bellowed  on  the  other  part ;  and  that,  to  declare  the  truth. 
Air.  Reive  and  Air.  Pope  were  very  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
EngUfh  literature;  Dr.  IVarburton  was  detained  by  more  im¬ 
portant  ftudies  ;  and  Mr.  Theobald ,  if  fame  be  juft  to  his 
memory,  confidered  learning  only  as  an  inftrument  of  gain, 
and  made  no  further  enquiry  after  his  author’s  meaning, 
when  once  he  had  notes  fufficient  to  embellilh  his  page  with 
the  expeefted  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obfolete  or  peculiar  dnftion,  the  editor  may 
perhaps  claim  fome  degree  of  confidence,  having  had  more 
motives  to  confider  the  whole  extent  of  our  lansjuao-e  than  anv 
ether  man  from  its  firft  formation.  He  hopes  that,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  works  of  Sbakefpeare  with  thefe  of  writers  who  lived  at 
the  fame  time,  immediately  preceded,  or  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  him,  he  {hall  be  able  to  ascertain  his  ambiguities,  difentan- 
gle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  the  meaning  of  words  now 
loft  in  the  darknefs  of  antiquity. 

When  therefore  any  obfeurity  arifes  from  an  alluficn  to  fome 
other  book,  the  p adage  will  be  quoted.  'When  the  didlion  is 
entangled,  it  will  be  cleared  by  a  paraphrafe  or  interpretation. 
When  thefenfe  is  broken  by  the  fuppreffion  of  part  of  the  fen- 
timent  in  pleafantry  or  paffion,  the  connection  will  be  fup- 
plied.  When  any  forgotten  cuftom  is  hinted,  care  will  beta¬ 
ken  to  retrieve  and  explain  it.  The  meaning  affigned  to 
doubtful  words  v/ill  be  fupported  by  the  authorities  of  other 
writers,  or  by  parallel  pallages  of  Sbakefpeare  himfeif. 

The  obfervation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
an  annotator,  which  fome  of  Sbakefpeare’ %  editors  have  at¬ 
tempted,  and  fome  have  negletfted.  For  this  part, of  his  tafit, 
and  for  this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  indifputably 
qualified;  nor  has  Dr.  IVarburton  followed  him  with  lei's  di¬ 
ligence  or  lefs  fuccefs.  But  I  have  never  obferved  that  man¬ 
kind  was  much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  afterifks,  com¬ 
mas,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only  effeeft  is,  that  they 
preclude  the  pleafure  of  judging  for  ourfelves,  teach  the  young 
and  ignorant  to  decide  without  principles  ;  defeat  curiofity 
and  difeernment,  by  leaving  them  lefs  to  difeover ;  and  at  laft 
fhew  the  opinion  of  the  critick,  without  the  reafons  on  which 
it  was  founded,  and  without  affording  any  light  by  which  it 
may  be  examined. 
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The  editor,  though  he  may  lefs  delight  his  own  vanity,  will 
probably  pleafe  his  reader  more,  by  fuppofing  him  equally  able 
with  hirnfelf  to  judge  of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 
previous  acquiution  of  remote  knowledge.  A  defcription  of 
the  obvious  fcenes  of  nature,  a  reprefentation  of  general  life, 
a  fentiment  of  reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  conclu- 
flve  arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  effervefcent  paffion,  are 
to  be  conftdered  as  proportionate  to  common  apprehenfion, 
unaffifted  by  critical  officioufneil ;  fince,  to  convince  them, 
nothing  more  is  requifite  than  acquaintance  with  the  general 
Rate  of  the  world,  and  thcfe  faculties  which  he  muft  almoft 
bring  with  him  who  would  read  Shakefpeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arifes  from  ibme  adaptation  of  the 
f  tuiment  to  cuftoir.s  worn  cut  of  ufe,  to  opinions  not  univer- 
fully  prevalent,  or  to  any  accidental  or  minute  particularity, 
which  cannot  be  fupplied  by  common  undei  Landing,  or  com¬ 
mon  ofcfervation,  it  is  the  difty  of  a  commentator  to  lend  his 
ai  nuance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited,  will  make 
no  uifcinct  part  of  the  defign,  being  reducible  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  obfcure  paflages. 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  preclude  himfelf 
from  the  comparifon  of  Sbakefpsare’ s  fentiments  or  expreflions 
with  thofe  ct  ancient  or  modern  authors,  or  from  the  difplay 
of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  ftudents  of  poetry  ;  for  as  he 
hopes  to  leave  his  author  better  underftood,  he  wifhes  like- 
wife  to  procure  him  more  rational  approbation. 

The  former  editors  have  affeRed  to  flight  their  predecef- 
fors  :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valuable  will  be  adopted 
from  every  commentator,  that  pofterity  may  coniider  it  as  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  reft,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  known 
of  the  great  father  of  the  Englifo  drama. 
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That  praifes  are  without  reafon  lavilhed  on  the  dead, 
and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excellence  are  paid  to  anti¬ 
quity,  is  a  complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued  by  thofe, 
who,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
from  the  herefies  of  paradox  ;  or  thofe,  who,  being  forced  by 
difappointment  upon  confolatory  expedients,  are  willing  to  hope 
from  pollen  ty  what  the  prefent  age  refutes,  and  flatter  them- 
lelves  that  the  regard,  which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at 
laft  bellowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attradls  the  notice 
of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries  that  reverence  it,  not 
from  reafon,  but  from  prejudice.  Some  feem  to  admire 
indifcriminately  whatever  has  been  long  prelerved,  without 
confidering  that  time  has  fometimes  co-operated  with  chance ; 
all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to  honour  pall  than  prefent  excel¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the  fliades 
of  age,  as  the  eye  furveys  the  fun  through  artificial  opacitv. 
The  great  contention  of  criticifm  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the 
moderns,  and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living,  we  eftimate  his  powers  by  his  worft  performance  ; 
and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them  by  his  bell. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  is  not  abfo- 
lute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and  comparative;  to  works  not 
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raifed  upon  principles  demonftrative  and  fcientifick,  but  ap-* 
pealing  wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other  teft 
can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance  of 
cfteem.  What  mankind  have  long  poflefled  they  have  often 
examined  and  compared ;  and  if  they  perfift  to  vftlue  the  pof- 
feffion,  it  is  becaufe  frequent  companions  have  confirmed  opi¬ 
nion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the  works  of  nature  no  man 
can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without 
the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers  ;  fc,  in 
the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be  ftyled  excellent 
till  it  lias  been  compared  with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind. 
Demonftration  immediately  difplavs  its  power,  and  has  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years;  but  works  tentative 
and  experimental  muft  be  eftimated  by  their  proportion  to  the 
general  and  collective  abilitv  of  man,  as  it  is  difcovered  in  a 
long  fucceffion  of  endeavours.  Of  the  frit  building  that  was 
raifed,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined  that  it  was  round 
fir  fuuare  ;  but  whether  it  was  fpacious  cr  lofty  muft  have 
been  referred  to  time.  The  Pythagorean  fcale  of  numbers 
was  at  once  difcovered  to  be  perfect ;  but  the  poems  of  Homer 
we  yet  know  noc  to  tranfcend  the  common  limits  of  human 
intelligence,  but  by  remarking,  that  nation  after  nation,  and 
century  after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than 
tranfpcfe  his  incidents,  new-name  his  characters,  and  para- 
phrafe  his  fentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  Oat  have  long  fubffted  arifes 
therefore  not  from  any  credulous  confidence  in  the  fuperior 
wlfdom  of  paft  ages,  or  gloomy  pcrfuafion  ot  the  degeneracy 
of  mankind,  but  is  the  confiquence  of  acknowledged  and  in¬ 
dubitable  politions,  that  what  has  been  longeft  known  has 
been  moft  considered,  and  what  is  moft  coniidered  is  beft  un- 
derftood. 

The  poet,  of  whofe  works  I  have  undertaken  the  revifion, 
may  now  begin  to  afiurne  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim 
the  privilege  of  eftablifhed  fame  and  prefcriptive  veneration, 
fie  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed  as 
the  teft  cf  literary  merit.  Whatever  advantages  he  might 
once  derive  from  perfcna!  allufions,  local  cuftoms,  or  tempora¬ 
ry  opinions,  have  for  many  t  ears  been  loft  ;  and  every  topick 
of  merriment,  or  motive  of  {arrow,  which  the  modes  of  arti¬ 
ficial  life  afforded  him,  now  only  oblcure  the  leones  which  they 
once  illuminated.  The  effects  of  favour  and  competition  are 
ut  an  end  ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendfhips  and  his  enmities  has 
periftted;  his  works  fupport  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor 
fiupply  any  faction  with  invectives  ;  they  can  neither  indulge 
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Vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity  ;  but  are  read  without  any  other 
reafon  than  the  defire  of  pleafure,  and  are  therefore  praifed  only 
as  pleafure  is  obtained  ;  yet,  thus  unaffifted  by  intereft  or  paf- 
fion,  they  have  paft  through  variations  of  tafte  and  changes  of 
manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation  to  ano¬ 
ther,  have  received  new  honours  at  every  tranfmiflion. 

But  becaufe  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gradually  gaining 
upon  certainty,  never  becomes  infallible ;  and  approbation, 
though  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of 
prejudice  or  fafhion  ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculia¬ 
rities  of  excellence  Shakefpeare  has  gained  and  kept  the  favour 
of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  pleafe  many,  and  pleafe  long,  but  juft  repre- 
fentations  of  general  nature.  Particular  manners  can  be  known 
to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may 
delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  common  fatiety 
of  life  fends  us  all  in  queft;  but  the  pleafures  of  fudden  won¬ 
der  are  foon  exhaufted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repofe  on  the 
liability  of  truth. 

Shakefpeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  leaft  above  all  modern 
writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his 
readers  a  faithful  mirror  of- manners  and  of  life.  His  charac¬ 
ters  are  not  modified  by  the  cuftoms  of  particular  places,  un- 
pradtiled  by  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  by  the  peculiarities  of 
ftudies  or  profeflions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  fmall  num¬ 
bers;  or  by  the  accidents  of  tranfient  fafhions  or  temporary 
opinions  :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity, 
fuch  as  the  world  will  always  fupply,  and  obfervation  will 
always  find.  His  perfons  adt  and  fpeak  by  the  influence  of 
thofe  general  paffions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds  are 
agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  life  is  continued  in  motion. 
In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare  it  is  commonly  a  fpecies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defign  that  fo  much  inftruc- 
tion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare 
with  practical  axioms  and  domeftick  wifdom.  It  was  laid  cf 
Euripides,  that  every  verfe  was  a  precept;  and  it  may  be  faid 
of  Shakefpeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  fyftem 
of  civil  and  ceconcmical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
(hewn  in  the  fplendor  of  particular  paffages,  but  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  cf  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that 
tries  to  recommend  him  by  feledt  quotations,  will  fucceed  like 
the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  houfe  to 
fale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  f'pecimen. 
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It  will  not  eafily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakefpeare  excels 
in  accommodating  his  fentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  compar¬ 
ing  him  with  other  authors.  It  was  obferved  of  the  ancient 
fchools  of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they  were  fre¬ 
quented,  the  more  was  the  ftudent  difqualified  for  the  world, 
becaufe  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  fhould  ever  meet  in 
any  other  place.  The  iame  remark  may  be  applied  to  every 
Rage  but  that  of  Shakefpeare.  The  theatre,  when  i^is  under 
any  other  direction,  is  peopled  by  fuch  characters  as  were  never 
feen,  converfing  in  a  language  which  was  never  heard,  upon 
topicks  which  will  never  arife  in  the  commerce  of  mankind. 
But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  fo  evidently  determined 
by  the  incident  which  produces  it,  and  is  purfued  with  fo  much 
eafe  and  fimplicity,  that  it  feems  fcarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of 
fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  felection  out  of 
common  converfation,  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  Rage  the  univerfal  agent  is  love,  by 
whofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diflributed,  and  every  action 
quickened  of  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival 
into  the  fable  ;  to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations, 
perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  intereR,  and  harafs  them  with 
violence  of  defires  inconfiRent  with  each  other;  to  make  them 
meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with 
hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  forrow;  to  diRrefs  them  as 
nothing  human  ever  was  difireffed;  to  deliver  them  as  no¬ 
thing  human  ever  was  delivered;  is  the  bufinefsof  a  modem 
dramatiR.  For  this,  probability  is  violated,  life  is  mifrepre- 
fented,  and  language  is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of 
many  paffions ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  fum 
of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet,  who 
caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited  only  what 
he  faw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  paffion,  as  it  was 
regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  eafily  difcrimi- 
nated  and  preferved,yet  perhaps  no  poetever  kept  his  perfonages 
more  diRinct  from  each  other.  I  will  not  fay  with  Pope ,  that 
every  fpeech  may  be  afiigned  to  the  proper  fpeaker,  becaufe 
many  fpeec'nes  there  are  which  have  nothing  characteriRical ; 
but,  perhaps,  though  fome  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
perfon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  that  any -can  be  properly  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  prefent  poffeffor  to  another  claimant.  The 
choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reafon  for  choice. 

Other  dramatiffs  can-  only  gain  attention  by  hyperbolical  or 
aggravated  characters,  by  fabulous  and  unexampled  excellence 
or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  b.y  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  fltculd  form 
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his  expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from  the 
tale,  would  be  equally  deceived.  Shakefpeare  has  no  heroes  ; 
his  fcenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  aff  and  fpeak  as  the 
reader  thinks  that  he  fhould  himfelf  have  fpoken  or  affed  on 
the  fame  occafion :  even  where  thp  agency  is  fupernatural,  the 
dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  difguife  the  moft 
natural  paffions  and  moft  frequent  incidents  ;  fo  that  he  who 
contemplates  them  in  the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the 
world  :  Shakefpeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes 
the  wonderful  ;  the  event  which  he  reprefents  will  not  happen, 
but,  if  it  were  poffible,  its  effeffs  would  probably  be  fuch  as  he 
has  affigned  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  has  not  only  fhewn 
human  nature  as  it  affs  in  real  exigences,  but  as  it  would  be 
found  in  trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be  expofed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare ,  that  his  drama 
is  the  mirror,  of  life  ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination, 
in  following  the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raife  up  before 
him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecftacies,  by  reading 
human  fentiments  in  human  language,  by  fcenes  from  which 
a  hermit  may  eftimate  the  tranfaffions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
felTor  predift  the  progrefs  of  the  paffions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  expofed  him  to  the  cen- 
fure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  judgments  upon  narrower  prin¬ 
ciples.  Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not  fufficiently 
Roman  ;  and  Voltaire  cenfures  his  kings  as  not  completely  roy¬ 
al.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Menenlus ,  a  fenator  of  Rome , 
fhould  play  the  buffoon;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency 
violated  when  the  Danlfo  ufurper  is  reprefented  as  a  drunkard. 
But  Shakefpeare  always  makes  nature  predominate  over  acci¬ 
dent  ;  and,  if  he  preferves  the  effential  characters,  is  not  very 
careful  of  diftinCtions  fuperinduced  and  adventitious.  His 
ftory  requires  Romans  or  kings,  but  he  thinks  only  on  men. 
He  knew  that  Rome ,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  difpo- 
fitions  ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  fenate-houfe  for 
that  which  the  fenate-houfe  would  certainly  have  afforded  him. 
He  was  inclined  to  fhew  an  ufurper  and  a  murderer  not  only 
odious,  but  defpicable;  he  therefore  added  drunkennefs  to  his 
other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like  other  men, 
and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  Thefe  are 
the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  cafual 
diftinffion  of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  fatished  wi>h 
l^^figure,  negleffs  the  drapery. 

SHlfcie  cenfure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  comick  and 
tr™ck  fcenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  deferves  more 
confideration.  Let  the  faff  be  firft  lfated,  and  then  examined. 
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Shakefpeare’ s  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  fenfe 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compofitions  of  a  diftinct 
kind ;  exhibiting  the  real  flate  of  fublunary  nature,  which  par¬ 
takes  of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  forrow,  mingled  with  endlefs 
variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination  ; 
and  expreffing  the  courfe  of  the  world,  in  which  the  lofs  of  one 
is  the  gain  of  another  ;  in  which,  at  the  fame  time,  the  reveller 
is  hafting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend  ;  in 
which  the  malignity  of  one  is  fometimes  defeated  by  the  frolick 
of  another ;  and  many  mifchiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and 
hindered  without  defign. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpofes  and  cafualties  the 
ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  cuflom  had  prefcrib- 
ed,  feleCted  fome  the  crimes  of  men,  and  fome  their  abfurdities  ; 
fome  the  momentous  viciffitudes  of  life,  and  fome  the  lighter 
occurrences  ;  fome  the  terrors  of  diflrefs,  and  fome  the  gaieties 
of  profperity.  Thus  rofe  the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known 
by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy ,  compofitions  intended  to 
promote  different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and  confidered  as  fo 
little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
a  fingle  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakefpeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and 
forrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  compofition.  Almoit 
all  his  plays  are  divided  between  ferious  and  ludicrojrs  cha¬ 
racters,  and,  in  the  fucceffive  evolutions  of  the  defign, 
fometimes  produce  ferioufnefs  and  forrow,  and  fometimes  le¬ 
vity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticifm  will 
be  readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from 
criticifm  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  inftruCt ;  the 
end  of  poetry  is  to  inftrudt  by  pleafing.  That  the  mingled 
drama  may  convey  all  the  inflru&ion  of  tragedy  or  comedy 
cannot  be  denied,  becaufe  it  includes  both  in  its  alternations  of 
exhibition,  and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance 
of  life,  by  {hewing  how  great  machinations  and  {lender  defigns 
may  promote  or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low 
co-operate  in  the  general  fyflem  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  fcenes  the  paffions  are 
interrupted  in  their  progreffion,  and  that  the  principal  event, 
being  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  inci¬ 
dents,  wants  atlaft  the  power  10  move,  which  conftitutesdwj 
perfection  of  dramatick  poetry.  This  reafoning  is  fo  fped*k 
that  it  is  received  as  true  even  by  thofe  who  in  daily  e«pP~ 
ence  feel  it  to  be  falfe.  The  interchanges  of  mingled  fcenes 
feldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  viciffitudes  of  paffion. 
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Pinion  cannot  move  fo  much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be 
eaiily  transferred  ;  and  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  pleafing 
melancholy  be  fometimes  interrupted  by  unwelcome  levity,  yet 
let  it  be  confidered  likewife,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleaf¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  difturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the  relief  of 
another;  that  different  auditors  have  different  habitudes  ;  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  all  pleafure  confifts  in  variety. 

'The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  author’s 
works  into  comedies,  hiftories,  and  tragedies,  feem  not  to 
have  diftinguifhed  the  three  kinds  by  any  very  exait  or  definite 
ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal  perfons,  how¬ 
ever  ferious  or  diftrefsful  through  its  intermediate  incidents,  in 
their  opinion  conftituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a  comedy 
continued  long  among!!:  us ;  and  plays  were  written,  which, 
by  changing  the  cataftrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day,  and  co¬ 
medies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  thofe  times  a  poem  of  more  general 
dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ;  it  required  only  a  calamit¬ 
ous  conclufion,  with  which  the  common  criticifm  of  that  age 
was  fatisfied,  whatever  lighter  pleafure  it  afforded  in  its  pro- 
grefs. 

Hiftory  was  a  feries  of  aitions,  with  no  other  than  chrono¬ 
logical  fucceffion,  independent  on  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate  the  conclufion.  It  is  not 
always  very  nicely  diftinguifhed  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  aition  in  the  tragedy  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  than  in  the  hiftory  of  Richard  the  Se¬ 
cond.  But  a  hiftory  might  be  continued  through  many  plays ; 
as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

Through  all  thefe  denominations  of  the  drama,  Shakefpeare, s 
mode  of  compofition  is  the  fame ;  an  interchange  of  l'eriouf- 
nefs  and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  foftened  at  one  time, 
and  exhilarated  at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  purpofe, 
whether  to  gladden  or  deprefs,  or  to  conduct  the  ftory,  without 
vehemence  or  emotion,  through  trails  of  eafy  and  familiar  di¬ 
alogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpofe  ;  as  he  commands 
us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  fit  filent  with  quiet  expectation,  if 
tranquillity  without  indifference. 

When  Shakefpeare’s  plan  is  underftood,  moft  of  the  criti- 
cifms  of  Rymer  and  Foltaire  vanifh  away.  The  play  of  Ham¬ 
let  is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two  centinels ;  Iago 
bellows  at  Brahantio’s  window,  without  injury  to  the  fcheme 
pf  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modem  audience  would 
»ot  eafily  endure ;  the  character  of  Polonius  is  feafonable  and. 
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ufeful ;  and  the  ^rave-diggers  theijifelves  may  be  heard  with 
applaufe. 

Shakefpeare  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  the  world 
open  before  him  ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients  were  yet  known  to 
few  ;  the  publick  judgment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example 
of  fuch  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  criticks 
of  fuch  authority  as  might  reftrain  his  extravagance  :  he  there¬ 
fore  indulged  his  natural  difpofition  ;  and  his  difpofition,  as 
Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he  often 
writes,  v/ith  great  appearance  of  toil  and  ftudy,  what  is  writ¬ 
ten  at  laft  with  little  felicity  ;  but,  in  his  comick  fcenes,  he 
feems  to  produce,  without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve, 
In  tragedy  he  is  always  ftruggling  after  fome  occalion  to  be 
comick  ;  but  in  comedy  he  feems  to  repofe,  or  to  luxuriate,  as 
in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragick 
fcenes  there  is  always  fomething  wanting,  but  his  comedy  often 
furpaffes  expectation  or  defire.  His  comedy  pleafes  by  the 
thoughts  and  the  language,  and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part 
by  incident  and  afticn.  His  tragedy  feems  to  be  fkill,  his  co¬ 
medy  to  be  inftinft. 

The  force  of  his  comick  fcenes  has  buffered  little  diminution 
from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or 
in  words.  As  his  perfonages  aft  upon  principles  arifing  from 
genuine  paffion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their 
pleafures  and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to 
all  places  ;  they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable  :  the  adven¬ 
titious  peculiarities  of  perfonal  habits  are  only  fupeificial  dyes, 
bright  and  pleafing  for  a  little  while,  yet  foon  fading  to  a  dim 
tinft,  without  any  remains  of  former  luftre  ;  but  the  difcrimi- 
nations  of  true  paffion  are  the  colours  of  nature  :  tney  pervade 
the  whole  mafs,  and  can  only  perifh  with  the  body  that  exhibits 
them.  The  accidental  compofitions  of  heterogeneous  modes 
are  diffolvedby  the  chance  which  combined  them ;  but  the  uni¬ 
form  fimplicity  of  primitive  qualities  neither  admits  increafe, 
nor  buffers  decay.  I  he  fand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  fcattered 
by  another,  'but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The 
ftream  of  time,  which  is  continually  waffling  the  diffoluble 
fabricks  of  other  poets,  paffes  without  injury  by  the  adamat 
of  Shakefpeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every  nation,  a  ltyle 
which  never  becomes  obfolete,  a  certain  mode  of  phrafeology 
fo  confonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its 
refpeftive  language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered;  this 
ffyle  is  probably  to  be  fought  in  the  common  intercourfe  of 
life,  amono-  thofe  who  fpeak  only  to  be  underftood,  without 
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ambition  of  elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching  modi/h 
innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from  eftablifhed  forms  of 
fpeech,  in  hope  cf  finding  or  making  better;  thofe  who  wifih 
for  diftinction  forfake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgar  is  right ; 
but  there  is  a  converfation  above  groflhefs,  and  below  refine¬ 
ment,  where  propriety  refides,  and  where  this  poet  feems  to 
have  gathered  his  comick  dialogue.  He  is  therefore  more 
agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  prefen  t  age  than  any  other  author 
equally  remote,  and  among  his  other  excellences  deferves  to 
be  ftudied  as  one  of  the  original  mafters  of  our  language. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  to  be  confidered  not  as  unexception- 
ably  conftant,  but  as  containing  general  and  predominant 
truth.  Shakefpeare’s  familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  fmooth 
and  clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  ruggednefs  or  difficulty  ;  as 
a  country  may  be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it  has  fpots  unfit 
for  cultivation :  his  characters  are  praifed  as  natural,  though 
their  fentiments  are  fometimes  forced,  and  their  aCtions  impro¬ 
bable  ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole  is  fpherical,  though  its 
furface  is  varied  with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakefpeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewife  faults,  and 
faults  fufficient  to  obfcure  and  overwhelm  any  other  merit.  I 
{hall  {hew  them  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me, 
without  envious  malignity  or  fuperflitious  veneration.  No 
queffion  can  be  more  innocently  difcuffed  than  a  dead  poet’s 
pretenfions  to  renown  5  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  fets  candour  higher  than  truth. 

His  firft  defeCf  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed  moll  of  the 
evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  facrifices  virtue  to  convenience, 
and  is  fomuch  more  careful  to  pleafe  than  to  inftrucb,  that  he 
feems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpofe.  From  his  writings- 
indeed  a  fyftem  of  focial  duty  may  be  felefted,  for  he  that 
thinks  reafonably  mull  think  morally  ;  but  his  precepts  and 
axioms  drop  cafually  froiji  him  ;  he  makes  no  juft  diftribution 
of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  fhew  in  the  virtuous  a 
difapprobation  of  the  wicked  ;  he  carries  his  perfons  indiffer¬ 
ently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  clofe  difmiffes  them 
without  further  care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to  operate  by 
chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate  ; 
for  it  is  always  a  writer’s  duty  to  make  the  world  better,  and 
juftice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time  or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed,  that  a  very  flight  con- 
fideration  may  improve  them,  and  fo  careleffly  purfued,  that  he 
feems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend  his  own  defign.  He 
omits  opportunities  of  inftruCting  or  delighting,  which  the 
train  of  his  ftory  feems  to  force  upon  him,  and  apparently  rc< 
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jedts  thofe  exhibitions  which  would  be  more  affedling,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  which  are  more  eafy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the  latter  part 
4s  evidently  negle&ed.  When  he  found  himfelf  near  the  end 
of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  fhortened  the  la¬ 
bour  to  fnatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts  where 
he  fhould  moll  vigoroufly  exert  them,  and  his  cataftrop'ne  is 
improbably  produced  or  imperfedlly  reprefented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  diftindtion  of  time  or  place,  but  gives 
to  one  age  or  nation,  without  fcrupi  ,  the  cuftoms,  inftitutions, 
and  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expence  not  only  of  likelihood, 
but  of  poffibility.  Thefe  faults  of  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with 
more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  imagined  interpo¬ 
lators.  We  need  not  wonder  to  find  Hedior  quoting  AriJiotlex 
when  we  fee  the  loves  of  Thefeus  and  Hippolyta  combined  with 
the  gothick  mythology  of  fairies.  Shakefpearey  indeed,  was 
not  the  only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  fame  age  Sidney , 
who  wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia , 
confounded  the  paftoral  with  the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  in¬ 
nocence,  quiet,  and  fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbulence,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  adventure. 

In  his  comick  fcenes  he  is  feldom  very  fuccefsful,  when  he 
engages  his  charadlers  in  reciprocations  of  fmarthefs  and  con- 
tefts  of  farcafm  ;  their  jells  are  commonly  grofs,  and  their 
pleafantry  licentious  ;  neither  his  gentlemen  norbis  ladies  have 
much  delicacy,  nor  are  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  his  clowns 
by  any  appearance  of  refined  manners.  Whether  he  reprefent¬ 
ed  the  real  converfation  of  his  time  is  not  eafy  to  determine : 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
time  of  ftatelinefs,  formality,  andreferve;  yet  perhaps  the  re¬ 
laxations  of  that  feverity  were  not  very  elegant.  There  muff, 
however,  have  been  always  fome  modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to 
others,  and  a  writer  ought  to  chufe  the  bell. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  feems  conflantly  to  be  worfe,  as 
is  labour  is  more.  The  effufions  of  paffion,  which  exigence 
forces  out,  are  for  the  moft  part  ftriking  and  energetick  ;  but 
whenever  he  fclicits  his  invention,  or  ftrains  his  faculties,  the 
offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meannefs,  tedioulhefs,  and 
obfcurity. 

In  narration  he  affedls  a  difproportionate  pomp  of  didlion, 
and  a  wearifome  train  of  circumlocution,  and  tells  the  incident 
imperfedlly  in  many  words,  which  might  have  been  more  plain¬ 
ly  delivered  in  few.  Narration  in  dramatick  poetry  is  natural¬ 
ly  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  inadtive,  and  obftrudls  the 
progrefs  of  the  adlion  ;  it  fhould  therefore  always  be  rapid,  amt 
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pniivened  by  frequent  interruption.  Sbakefpeare  found  it  an  in¬ 
cumbrance,  and  inftead  of  lightening  it  by  brevity,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and  fplendor. 

His  declamations  or  fet  fpeeches  are  commonly  cold  and 
weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  cf  nature  ;  when  he  en¬ 
deavoured,  like  other  tragick  writers,  to  catch  opportunities 
cf  amplification,  and  inftead  of  inquiring  what  the  cccafion 
demanded,  to  fhew  how 'much  his  ftores  of  knowledge  could 
fupply,  he  feldom  efcapes  without  the  pity  orrefentment  of  his 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  entangled  with  an 
unwieldy  fentiment,  which  he  cannot  well  exprefs,  and  will 
not  rejedc ;  he  ftruggles  with  it  a  while,  and,  if  it  continues 
ftubborn,  comprifes  it  in  words  fucb  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  ro 
be  difentangled  and  evolved  by  thofe  who  have  more  leifure 
to  beftow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate  the  thought 
is  fubtle,  or  the  image  always  great  where  the  line  is  bulky  j 
the  equality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  negledted,  and 
trivial  fentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  difappoint  the  attention,  to 
which  they  are  recommended  by  fonorous  epithets  and  dwelling 
figures. 

But  the.admirers  cf  this  great  poet  have  moft  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  when  he  approaches  neareft  to  his  higheft  excellence, 
and  feems  fully  refolved  to  fink  them  in  dejedtion,  and  mollify 
them  with  tender  emotions  by  the  fall  cf  greatnefs,  the 
danger  of  innocence,  or  the  erodes  of  love.  What  he  does 
beft,  he  foon  ceafes  to  do.  He  is  not  foft  and  pathetick  with¬ 
out  fome  idle  conceit,  or  contemptible  equivocation.  He  no 
fooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  himfelf ;  and  terror 
and  pity,  as  they  are  riling  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and  blalfted 
by  fudden  frigidity.  ' 

A  quibble  is  to  Sbakefpeare^  what  luminous/Vapouni  are  to 
the  traveller  :  he  follows  it  at  all  adventures/;  it  is  fure!to  lead 
him  out  of  his  way,  and  lure  to  engulf  hinum  the  thire.  It 
has  fome  malignant  power  ever  his  mind,  and  its  fafeinations 
are  irrefiftible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his 
difquifition,  whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting 
afFedlion,  whether  he  be  amufing  attention  with  incidents,  or 
enchaining  it  in  fufpenfe,  let  but  a  quibble  fpring  up  before 
him,  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinifhed.  A  quibble  is  the 
golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn  aiice  from  his  ca¬ 
reer,  or  ftoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  bar¬ 
ren  as  it  is,  gave  him  fuch  delight,  that  he  was  content  topu.r- 
ghafe  it,  by  the  facrifice  of  reafon,  propriety,  and  truth.  A 
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quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loft  the 
world,  and  was  content  to  lofe  it. 

It  will  be  thought  ftrange,  that,  in  enumerating  the  defedts 
of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  his  neglect  of  the 
unities  ;  his  violation  of  thofe  laws  which  have  been  infti- 
tuted  and  eftablilhed  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets  and 
criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing,  I  refigri 
him  to  critical  juftice,  without  making  any  other  demand  in 
liis  favour,  than  that  which  mull  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence  ;  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  failings  :  but,  from 
the  cenfure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon  him,  I  fhall, 
with  due  reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  mud  oppofe,  ad¬ 
venture  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  hiftories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  are-not 
fubjedt  to  any  of  their  laws  :  nothing  more  is  neceflary  to  all 
the  praife  which  they  expedt,  than  that  the  changes  of  action 
be  fo  prepared  as  to  be  underftood  ;  that  the  incidents  be  va¬ 
rious  and  affedting,  and  the  characters  confiftent,  natural,  and 
diftindt.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
be  fought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  preferved  the  unity 
of  adtion.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  per¬ 
plexed  and  regularly  unravelled ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to 
hide  his  defign  only  to  difcover  it,  for  this  is  feldom  the  order 
of  real  events,  and  Shakefpeare  is  the  poet  of  nature  :  but  his 
plan  has  commonly,  what  Arijlotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end  ;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  another, 
and  the  conclufion  follows  by  eafy  confequence.  There  are 
perhaps  fome  incidents  that  might  be  fpared,  as  irLOther  poets 
there  is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  ftage  ;  but 
the  general  fyftem  makes  gradual  advances,  and  the  end  of 
the  play  is  the  end  of  expedition. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  (hewn  no  regard  ; 
and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles  on  which  they  Hand 
will  diminifh  their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  venera¬ 
tion  which,  from  the  time  of  Corneille ,  they  have  very  gene¬ 
rally  received,  by  difcovering  that  they  have  given  more  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  poet,  than  pleafure  to  the  auditor. 

The  neceffity  of  obferving  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arifes  from  the  fuppofed  neceffity  cf  making  the  drama  credible* 
The  criticks  held  it  impoffibie,  that  an  action  of  months  or 
years  can  be  poffibly  believed  to  pafs  in  three  hours ;  or  that 
the  fpedfator  can  fuppofe  himfelf  to  fit  in  the  theatre,  while 
ambaffadors  go  and  return  between  diftant  kings,  while 
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armies  are  levied  and  towns  befieged,  while  an  exile  wanders 
and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  faw  courting  his  miftrd's, 
fhall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  fen.  The  mind  revolts 
from  evident  falfhood,  and  fiction  lofes  its  force  when  it  de¬ 
parts  from  the  refemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necefTarily  arifes  the  con¬ 
traction  of  place.  The  fpeCfator,  who  knows  that  he  faw  the 
firft  act  at  Alexandria ,  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  fees  the  next  at 
Rome ,  at  a  diftance  to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could, 
in  fo  fhort  a  time,  have  tranfported  him  ;  he  knows  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  has  not  changed  his  place  ;  and  he  knovrs  that 
place  cannot  change  itfelf ;  that  what  was  a  houfe  cannot 
become  a  plain  ;  that  what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Per- 
j'epolis. 

Such  is  the  triuumphant  language  with  which  a  critick  ex¬ 
ults  over  the  mifery  of  an  irregular  poet,  and  exults  common¬ 
ly  without  refiftance  or  reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell 
him  by  the  authority  of  Shakefpeare ,  that  he  aiTumes,  as  ail 
unqueftionable  principle,  a  pofition,  which,  while  his  breath 
is  forming  it  into  words,  his  underflanding  pronounces  to  be 
falfe.  It  is  falfe,  that  any  reprefentation  is  miftaken  for  reali¬ 
ty  ;  that  any  dramatick  fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever  credi¬ 
ble,  or,  for  a  fingle  moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  obje&ion  arifing  from  the  impoffibility  of  paffing  the 
firft  hour  at  Alexandria ,  and  the  n-.xt  at  Rome ,  fuppefes,  that 
when  the  play  opens,  the  fpeftator  really  imagines  himfelf  at 
Alexandria ,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been 
a  voyage  to  Egypt ,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more. 
He  that  can  take  the  ftage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the 
Ptolemies ,  may  take  it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of 
Achutn.  Delufion,  if  delufion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  li¬ 
mitation  ;  if  the  fpeCtator  can  be  once  perfuaded,  that  his  old 
acquaintance  are  Alexander  and  Ceefar ,  that  a  room  illuminated 
With  candles  is  the  plain  of  Pharfalia ,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus , 
he  is  in  a  ftate  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of  reafon,  or  of 
truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry,  may  defpife 
the  circumfcriptions  of  terreftrial  nature.  There  is  no  reafon 
why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecftacy  fhould  count  the  clock, 
or  why  an  hour  fhould  not  be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of 
the  brain  that  can  make  the  ftage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fpeCiators  are  always  in  their  fenfes, 
and  know,  from  the  firft  aCI  to  the  laft,  that  the  ftage  is  only 
a  ftage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players.  They  came  to 
heap  a  qiytain  number  of  lines  recited  with  juft  gefture  and 
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elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  Tome  adtion,  and  an 
adtion  mud  be  in  fome  place;  but  the  different  actions  that 
complete  a  ftory  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from  each  other; 
and  where  is  the  abfurdity  of  allowing  that  fpace  to  reprefent 
fir  ft  Athens ,  and  then  Sicily ,  which  was  always  known  to  be 
neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modern  theatre  l 

By  fuppofition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapfes  for  the  moft 
part  between  the  adts  ;  for,  of  fo  much  of  the  adtion  as  is  re- 
prefented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  fame.  If,  in 
the  firff  adt,  preparations  for  war  againft  Mithridates  are  re¬ 
prefen  ted  to  be  made  in  Rome ,  the  event  of  the  war  may, 
without  abfurdity,  be  reprefented,  in  the  cataftrophe,  as  hap¬ 
pening  in  Pontus  ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  war,  nor 
preparation  for  war  ;  we  know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome 
nor  Pontus ;  that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before 
us.  The  drama  exhibits  fucceffive  imitations  of  fucceffive  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  why  may  not  the  fecond  imitation  reprefent  an 
adtion  that  happened  years  after  the  firft,  if  it  be  fo  connected 
with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  fuppofed  to  intervene  ? 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  exiftence,  moft  obfequious  to  the 
imagination  ;  a  lapfe  of  years  is  as  eafily  conceived  as  a  paffage 
of  hours.  In  contemplation  we  eafily  contrail  the  time  of  real 
actions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when 
we  only  fee  their  imitation. 

It  will  be  afked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not  credited. 
It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited, 
whenever  it  moves,  as  a  juft  picture  of  a  real  original ;  as  re- 
prefenting  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  himfelffeel,  if  he  were 
to  do  or  fuffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  fuffered  or  to  be  done. 
The  reflection  that  ftrikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the  evils  before 
us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are  evils  to  which  we  ourfelves 
may  be  expofed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fan¬ 
cy  the  players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourfelves  unhappy  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  potability  than  fuppofe  the 
prefence  of  mifery,  as  a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when 
fhe  remembers  that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight 
of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our  confcioufnefs  of  fidtion  ;  if  we 
thought  murders  and  treafons  real,  they  would  pleafe  no 
more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleafure,  not  becaufe  they  are 
miftaken  for  realities,  but  becaufe  they  bring  realities  to  mind. 
When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted  landfcape,  the 
trees  are  not  fuppofed  capable  to  give  us  {hade,  or  the  foun¬ 
tains  coolnefs ;  but  we  donfider  how  we  fhould  be  pleafed 
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with  fuch  fountains  playing  befide  us,  and  fuch  woods  waving 
over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  hiftoryof  Henry  the 
Fifth ,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt . 
A  dramatick  exhibition  is  a  book  recited  with  concomitants 
that  increafe  or  diminifh  its  effedt.  Familiar  comedy  is  often 
more  powerful  on  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page  ;  imperial  tra¬ 
gedy  is  always  lefs.  The  humour  of  Pet'ruchio  may  be  heigh¬ 
tened  by  grimace;  but  what  voice  or  what  gefture  can  hope 
to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  foliloquy  of  Cato  ? 

A  play  read  affedds  the  mind  like  a  play  added.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident,  that  the  addion  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  real ;  and  it 
follows,  that  between  the  adds  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  may¬ 
be  allowed  to  pafs,  and  that  no  more  account  of  fpace  or  dura¬ 
tion  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than  by  the  rea¬ 
der  of  a  narrative,  before  whom  may  pafs  in  an  hour  the  life 
of  a  hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakefpeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejedded  them 
by  defign,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I 
think,  impoffible  to  decide,  and  ufelefs  to  enquire.  We  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  that,  when  he  rofe  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  counfels  and  admonitions  of  fcholars  and  criticks, 
and  that  he  at  laft  deliberately  perfifted  in  a  pradiice,  which  he 
might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  efiential  to  the 
fable  but  unity  of  addion,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arife  evidendy  from  falfe  aflumptions,  and,  by  circumfcribing 
the  extent  of  the  drama,  lelfen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think  it 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known  by  him,  or 
not  obferved  :  nor,  if  fuch  another  poet  could  arife,  fhould  I 
very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  firft  add  palled  at  Ve¬ 
nice ,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of  rules  merely 
pofitive  become  the  comprehenlive  genius  of  Shakefpeare ,  and 
fuch  cenfures  are  fuitable  to  the  minute  and  {lender  criticifm  of 
Voltaire. 

Hon  ufque  adeo  permifcuit  imis 
Longus  fumma  dies ,  ut  non ,  fi  voce  Metelli 
Servcntur  leges,  malint  a  Ceejare  tolli. 

Yet  when  I  fpeakthus  Tightly  of  dramatick  rules,  I  cannot 
but  recolledd  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
againft  me ;  before  fuch  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  {land,  not 
that  I  think  the  prefent  queition  one  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  mere  authority,  but  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fufpedded,  that 
thefe  precepts  have  not  been  fo  eafily  received,  but  for  better 
reafpns  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  refult  of  my 
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enquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  toboaft  of  impartial 
lity,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  effential  to  a 
juft  drama,  that  though  they  may  fometimes  conduce  to  plea- 
fure,  they  are  always  to  be  ficrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of 
variety  and  inftrudtion ;  and  that  a  play  written  with  nice  ob~ 
fervation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elabo¬ 
rate  curiofiiy,  as  the  product  of  fuperfluous  and  oftentatious 
art,  by  which  is  {hewn,  rather  what  is  poffible,  than  what  is 
neceffary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence,  fhall 
preferve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deferves  the  like  applaufe 
with  the  architect,  who  fhall  difplay  all  the  orders  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its  ftrength;  but 
the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  greateft  graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  inftrudt 
life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but  deliberately 
written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a  new  exa¬ 
mination.  1  am  almoft  frighted  at  my  own  temerity;  and 
when  I  eftimate  the  fame  and  the  ftrength  of  thofe  that  maintain 
the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  fink  down  in  reverential 
filence ;  as  jEncas  withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Tray,  when 
he  faw  Neptune  {baking  the  wall,  and  'Juno  heading  the  be- 
ilegers. . 

Thofe  whom  my  arguments  cannot  perfuade  to  give  their 
approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Sbakefpeare ,  will  eafily,  if  they 
confider  the  condition  of  his  life,  make  fome  allowance  for  his 
ignorance. 

Every  man’s  performances,  to  be  rightly  eftimated,  muft  be 
compared  with  the  ftate  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with 
his  own  particular  opportunities  ;  and  though  to  a  reader  a 
book  be  not  worfe  or  better  for  the  circumftances  of  the  author, 
vet  as  there  is  always  a  filent  reference  of  human  works  to  hu¬ 
man  abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry,  how  far  man  may  extend 
his  defigns,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of 
far  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank  we  {hall  place  any  parti¬ 
cular  performance,  curipfity  is  always  bufy  to  difeover  the  in- 
ftruments,  as  well  as  to  furvey  the  workmanfhip,  to  know 
how  much  is  to  be  aferibed  to  original  powers,  and  how  much 
to  cafual  and  adventitious  help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mex¬ 
ico  were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious  habitations,  if  com¬ 
pared  to  the  houfes  of  European  monarchs  ;  yet  who  could  for¬ 
bear  to  view  them  with'  ailoniihment,  who  remembered  that 
they  were  built  without  the  ufc  of  iron  l 
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The  Engli/h  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  was  yet 
ftruggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
had  been  tranfplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; 
and  the  learned  languages  had  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by 
Lilly,  Li  nacre,  and  More ;  by  Pole ,  Cheke ,  and  Gardiner  ; 
and  afterwards  by  Smith ,  Clerk ,  Haddon ,  and  Afcham.  Greek 
was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  fchools  ;  and  thofe  who 
united  elegance  with  learning,  read,  with  great  diligence,  the 
Italian  and  Spanijh  poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to 
profelTed  fcholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high  rank.  The 
publick  was  grofs  and  dark ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
was  an  accomplifhment  ftill  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy.  A  people 
newly  awakened  to  literary  curiofity,  being  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  true  ftate  of  things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that 
which  is  propofed  as  its  refemblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from 
common  appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to  chil- 
difh  credulity ;  and  of  a  country  unenlightened  by  learning, 
the  whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  ftudy  of  thofe  who  then 
afpired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  gi¬ 
ants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  death  of  Arthur  was 
the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feafted  on  the  luxurious  wonders  of 
fidtion,  has  no  tafte  of  the  infipidity  of  truth.  A  play,  which 
imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of  the  world,  would, 
upon  the  admirers  of  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Warwick ,  have 
made  little  impreffion  ;  he  that  wrote  for  fuch  an  audience  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  looking  round  for  ftrange  events  and  fa¬ 
bulous  tranfadfions  ;  and  that  incredibility,  by  which  maturer 
knowledge  is  offended,  was  the  chief  recommendation  of  writ¬ 
ings,  to  unfkilful  curiofity. 

Our  author’s  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from  novels  ;  and 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he  chofe  the  molt  popular,  fuch 
as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  by  more  ;  for  his  audience 
could  not  have  followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the  ftory  in  their 
hands. 

His  ffories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter  authors, 
were  in  his  time  acceffible  and  familiar.  The  fable  of  As  you 
like  it,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  Gamelyn , 
was  a  little  pamphlet  of  thofe  times  ;  and  old  Mr.  Cibber  re¬ 
membered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  Englijh  profe,  which  the 
criticks  have  now  to  feekin  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  Englijh  hilfories  he  took  from  Englijh  chronicles  and 
Englijh  ballads  ;  and  as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  known 
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to  his  countrymen  by  verfions,  they  fupplied  him  with  new 
ftrbjecls  ;  he  dilated  feme  of  Plutarch' s  lives  into  plays,  when 
they  had  been  translated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  hiftorical  or  fabulous,  are  always  crowd¬ 
ed  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention  of  a  rude  people  wras 
more  eafily  caught  than  by  fentiment  or  argumentation  ;  and 
fuch  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even  over  thofe  who  def- 
pife  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind  more  ftrongly  feized  by 
the  tragedies  of  Sbakefpeare  than  of  any  other  writer :  others 
pleafe  us  by  particular  fpeeches  ;  but  he  always  makes  us  anxi¬ 
ous  for  the  event;  and  has  perhaps  excelled  all  but  Homer  in 
fecuring  the  firft  purpofe  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  reftlefs  and 
Unquenchable  curiofity,  and  compelling  him  that  reads  his 
work  to  read  it  through. 

The  fhows  andbuftie  with  which  his  plays  abound  have  the 
fame  original.  As  knowledge  advances,  pleafure  paffes  from 
the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to 
the  eye.  Thofe  to  whom  our  author’s  labours  were  exhibited 
had  more  fix.il  in  pomps  or  proceflions  than  in  poetical  lan¬ 
guage,  and  perhaps  wanted  fome  vifible  and  diferiminated 
events,  as  comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he  fhould 
rr.oft  pleafe ;  and  whether  his  practice  is  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we 
fitill  find  that  on  our  ftage  fomething  muft  be  done  as  well  as 
faid,  ar.d  inactive  declamation  is  very  coldly  heard,  however 
mufi.cal  or  elegant,  paftionate  or  fublime. 

Voltaire  exprelfes  his  wonder,  that  our  author’s  extravagan¬ 
cies  are  endured  by  a  nation,  which  has  feen  the  tragedy  of 
Cato.  Let  him  be  anfvyered,  that  Jddifon  fpeaks  the  language 
of  poets;  and  Skakefpeare}  of  men,  We  find  in  Cato  innume¬ 
rable  beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  lee  no¬ 
th  inf  that  acquaints  us  with  human  lentiments  or  human  ac¬ 
tions;  we  place  it  with  the  faireft  and  the  ncbleft  progeny 
which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction  v/ith  learning; 
but  Othello  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of  obfer- 
vation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato  affords  a  fplendid  exhi¬ 
bition  of  artificial  and'fidtiticus  manners,  and  delivers  juft  and 
noble  fentiments,  in  didhon  eafy,  elevated,  and  harmonious, 
but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart ; 
the  com pofition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer  ;  we  pronounce  the 
name  of  Cato ,  but  we  think  on  Addijon. 

The  work  of  a  corredt  and  regular  writer  is  a  garden  accu¬ 
rately  formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied  with  fhades,  and 
Rented  with  flowers  ;  the  ccmpofition  of  Sbakefpeare  is  a  fo- 
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beiT,  in  which  oaks  extend  their  brandies,  and  pines  tower  in 
the  air,  interfperfed  fometimes  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and 
fometimes  giving  fhelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roles  ;  filling  the 
eye  with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with  endlefs 
diverfity.  Other  poets  difplay  cabinets  of  precious  rarities, 
minutely  finifhed,  wrought  into  lhape,  and  polilhed  into 
brightnefs.  Shakefpeare  opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold 
and  diamonds  in  unexhauftible  plenty,  though  clouded  by  in- 
cruftations,  debafed  by  impurities,  and  mingled  with  a  mal's 
of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  difputed,  whether  Shakefpeare  owed  his 
excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  or  whether  he  had  the 
common  helps  of  fcholaftick  education,  the  precepts  of  criti¬ 
cal  fcience,  and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that  Shakefpeare 
wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular  education,  nor  much 
/kill  in  the  dead  languages.  Jonfon,  his  friend,  affirms,  that 
he  had  fmall  Latin  and  lefs  Greek  ;  who,  befides  that  he  had  no 
imaginable  temptation  to  falfehood,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
character  and  acquifitions  of  Shakefpeare  were  known  to  mul¬ 
titudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide  the  con- 
troverfy,  unlefs  fome  teftimony  of  equal  force  could  be  op- 
pofed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  difeovered  deep  learn¬ 
ing  in  many  imitations  of  old  writers ;  but  the  examples  which 
I  have  known  urged  were  drawn  from  books  tranflated  in  his 
time  ;  or  were  fuch  eafy  coincidences  of  thought,  as  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  all  who  confider  the  fame  fubjefts  ;  or  fuch  remarks  on 
life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  converfation,  and  are 
tranfmitted  through  the  world  in  proverbial  fentences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important  fentence, 
Go  before ,  Ell follow ,  we  read  a  tranflation  of,  I  pro;,  fequar. 
I  have  been  told,  that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleafing  dream, 
fays,  1  erfd  to  feep  again,  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who 
had,  like  every  other  man,  the  fame  wifli  on  the  fame  occa- 
fion. 

There  are  a  few  paflages  which  may  pafs  for  imitations,  but 
fo  few,  that  the  exception  only  confirms  the  rule  ;  he  obtained 
them  from  accidental  quotations,  or  by  oral  communication, 
and  as  he  ufed  what  he  had,  would  have  ufed  more  if  he  had 
obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confefledly  taken  from  the  Men- 
a’.chmi  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which  was 
then  in  Englifto.  What  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he 
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who  copied  that  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that  thofe  which 
were  not  tranllated  were  inaccellible  ? 

•  Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  uncertain. 
That  his  plays  have  fome  French  fcenes  proves  but  little  ;  he 
might  eafily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he 
could  not  have  written  it  without  affiftance.  In  the  ftory  of 
Romeo  and  ‘Juliet  he  is  obferved  to  have  followed  the  Englifn 
tranflation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian  ;  but  this  on  the 
other  part  proves  nothing  againft  his  knowledge  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himfelf,  but  what 
was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  moft  likely  that  he  had  learned.  Latin  fufficiently  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  conftru&ion,  but  that  he  never  ad¬ 
vanced  ta  an  eafy  perufal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning 
his  lkill  in  modern  languages,  I  can  find  no  fufficient  ground 
of  determination  ;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or  Italian  au¬ 
thors  have  been  difcovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then 
high  in  efteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  read  little 
more  than  Englijh ,  and  chofe  for  his  fables  only  fuch  tales  as  he 
found  tranllated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his  works  is  very 
juftly  obferved  by  Pope  ;  but  it  is  often  fuch  knowledge  as 
books  did  not  fupply.  He  that  will  underftand  Shakefpeare , 
muft  not  be  content  to  ftudy  him  in  the  clofet,  he  muft  look 
for  his  meaning  fometimes  among  the  fports  of  the  field,  and 
fometimes  among  the  manufactures  of  the  fhop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very  diligent 
reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  fo  indigent  of  books,  but 
that  he  might  very  liberally  indulge  his  curiofity  without  ex- 
curfion  into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors 
were  tranllated,  and  fome  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Reformation  had 
filled  the  kingdom  with  theological  learning  ;  moft  of  the  to- 
picks  of  human  difquifition  had  found  Englijh  writers ;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  fuca 
cefs.  This  was  a  ftock  of  knowledge  fufficient  for  a  mind  fo 
capable  of  appropriating  and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the  produCI  of  his 
own  genius.  He  found  the  Englijh  ftage  in  a  ftate  of  the  ut- 
inoft  rudenefs ;  no  efifays  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  ap¬ 
peared,  from  which  it  could  be  difcovered  to  what  degree  of 
delight  either  one  or  other  might  be  carried.  Neither  charac¬ 
ter  nor  dialogue  were  yet  underftood.  Shakefpeare  may  be 
truly  faid  to  have  introduced  them  both  amongft  us,  and  in 
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fome  of  his  happier  fcencs  to  have  carried  them  both  to  the 
titmoft  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded,  is  not 
eafdy  known  3  for  the  chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  unfettled. 
Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  be¬ 
ginning ,  like  thofe  of  other  writers,  in  his  leaf  perfect  works 3 
art  had fo  little ,  and  nature  fo  large  a  fhare  in  what  he  did ,  that 
for  aught  I  know ,  fays  he,  the  performances  of  his  youth ,  as  they 
were  the  mof  vigorous ,  were  the  bef.  But  the  power  of  nature 
is  only  the  power  of  ufmg  to  any  certain  purpofe  the  materials 
which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity  fupplies.  Nature 
gives  no  man  knowledge,  and,  when  images  are  collected  by 
ftudy  and  experience,  can  only  affift  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakefpeare ,  however  favoured  by  nature,  could  im¬ 
part  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as  he  muft  increafe  his 
ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by  gradual  acquifition,  he,  like 
them,  grew  wifer  as  he  grew  older,  could  difplay  life  better, 
as  he  knew  it  more,  and  inftruCt  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was 
himfelf  more  amply  inftruCted. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  cbfervation  and  accuracy  of  diftinc-* 
tion  which  books  and  precepts  cannot  confer  ;  from  this  aim  oft 
all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakefpeare  muft 
have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perfpicacity,  in  the  higheft 
degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow  their 
characters  from  preceding  writers,  and  diverfify  them  only  by 
the  accidental  appendages  of  prefent  manners  ;  the  drefs  is  a 
little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  fame.  Our  author  had  both 
matter  and  form  to  provide;  for,  except  the  characters  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  to  whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no 
writers  in  Englijh ,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  which  {hewed  life  in  its  native  colours. 

The  conteft  about  the  original  benevolence  or  malignity  of 
man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  at¬ 
tempted  to  analyfe  the  mind,  to  trace  the  paffions  to  their 
fources,  to  unfold  the  feminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or 
lound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  aCtion.  All 
thofe  enquiries,  which  from  that  time  that  human  nature  be¬ 
came  the  fafhionable  ftudy,  have  been  made  fometimes  with 
nice  difeernment,  but  often  with  idle  fubtilty,  were  yet 
unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy  of  learning 
was  fatisfied,  exhibited  only  the  fuperficial  appearances  of  ac¬ 
tion,  related  the  events,  but  omitted  trie  caufes,  and  were 
formed  tor  fuch  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth. 
Mankind  was  net  then  to  be  ftudied  in  the  qlofctj  he  that 
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would  know  the  world,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  gleaning  his 
own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in  its  bufinefs  and 

amufements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himfidf  upon  his  high  birth,  becaufe  it 
favoured  his  curiofity,  by  facilitating  his  accefs.  Shakejpeare 
had  no  fuch  advantage  ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adventurer,, 
and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employments.  Many  works 
of  genius  and  learning  have  been  performed  in  Rates  of  life  that 
appear  very  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to  enquiry;  fo  ma¬ 
ny,  that  he  who  confiders  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  fees 
enterprize  and  perfeverance  predominating  over  all  external 
agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance  vanilh  before  them. 
The  genius  of  Shakefpeare  was  not  to  be  depreiled  by  the 
weight  cf  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  narrow  converfation  to 
which  men  in  want  are  inevitably  condemned ;  the  incumbranc¬ 
es  of  his  fortune  were  fliaken  from  his  mind,  as  deiv  drops  from 
a  lion's  mane. 

Though  he  had  fo  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  fo  lit¬ 
tle  affiftance  to  furmount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an 
exact  knowledge  cf  many  modes  of  life,  and  many  calls  cf  na¬ 
tive  difpofitions  ;  to  vary  them  with  great  multiplicity;  to 
mark  them  by  nice  diftinctions  :  and  to  fhew  them  in  full  view 
by  proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himfelf  imitated  by  all  fuc- 
ceeding  writers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his 
fuccellois  more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more 
rules  of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he  alone  has 
given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  adlions  of  men  ;  he 
was  an  exact  furveyor  of  the  inanimate  world;  his  deferiptions 
have  always  fome  peculiarities,  gathered  by  contemplating 
things  as  they  really  exilt.  It  may  be  obferved  that  the  oldeft 
poets  of  many  nations  preferve  their  reputation,  and  that  the 
following  generations  of  wit,  after  a  Ihort  celebrity,  fink  into 
oblivion.  The  firlt,  whoever  they  be,  mult  take  their  fenti- 
ments  and  deferiptions  immediately  from  knowledge ;  the  re- 
femblance  is  therefore  juft,  their  deferiptions  are  verified  by 
every  eye,  and  their  fentiments  acknowledged  by  every  brealt. 
Thofe  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  fame  Itudies,  copy  part- 
lv  them,  and  partly  nature,  till  the  books  of  one  age  gain  fuch 
authority,  as  to  Itand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and 
imitation,  always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  laft  capricious 
andcafual.  Shakefpeare ,  whether  life  or  nature  be  his  fubjedt, 
Ihews  plainly  that  he  has  feen  with  his  owrn  eyes  ;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  net  weakened  or  diftorted  by  the  in¬ 
tervention 
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tervention  of  any  other  mind ;  the  ignorant  feel  his 
prefentations  to  be  juft,  and  the  learned  fee  that  they 
complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  any  author,  except 
Homer,  who  invented  fo  much  as  Shakefpeare ,  who  fo  much 
advanced  the  ftudies  which  he  cultivated,  or  effufed  fo  much 
novelty  upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  characters 
the  language,  and  the  fhows  of  the  Englijh  drama  are  his.  He 
feems ,  lays  Dennis,  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our  Eng- 
hfh  tragical  harmony ,  that  is ,  the  harmony  of  blank  vcrfe ,  di 
verfifed  often  by  diffy liable  and  trifjyllable  terminations.  For  the 
diverfity  dijhnguijhes  it  from  heroich  harmony ,  and  by  bringing 
it  nearer  to  common  ufe  makes  it  more  proper  to  gain  attention , 
and  more  ft  for  adt  ion  and  dialogue.  Such  verfe  we  make  when 
we  are  writing  profe  ;  we  make  fuch  verfe  in  common  conver- 
fation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  praife  is  rigoroufly  juft.  The 
diftyllable  termination,  which  the  critick°rightly  appropriates 
to  the  drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  Gorbo- 
duc,  which  is  confefiedly  before  our  author  ;  yet  in  Hierony- 
mo*,  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  at  leaft  as  old  as  his  earlieft  plays.  This  howr- 
ever  is  certain,  that  he  is  the  firft  who  taught  either  tragedy 
or  comedy  to  pleafe,  there  being  no  theatrical  piece  of°any 
older  writer,  of  which  the  name  is  known,  except  to  antiqua¬ 
ries  and  collectors  of  books,  which  are  fought  becaufe  they  are 
icarcc,  and  would  not  have  been  lcarce,  had  they  been  much 
efteemed. 

To  him  we  muft  afcnbe  the  praife,  unlefs  Stenfer  may  di¬ 
vide  it  with  him,  of  having  firft  difcovered  to  how  much 
fmoothnefs  and  harmony  the  Englijh  language  could  be  foften- 
ed.  He  has  fpeeches,  perhaps  fometimes  ficenes,  which  have 
all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy.  He  endea¬ 
vours  indeed  commonly  to  ftrike  bv  the  force  and  vigour  of 
his  dialogue,  but  he  never  executes'  his  purpofe  better,  titan 
when  he  tries  to  footh  by  foftnefs. 

Yet  it  muft  be  atlaft  confeffed,  that  as  we  owe  every  thing 
to  him,  he  owes  fomething  to  us  ;  that,  if  much  of  his  praife 
is  paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much  is  likewife  given 
by  cuftomand  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces, 
and  turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  him  what 
fhe  fhould  in  another  loath  or  defpife.  If  we  endured  without 

praifing, 

*  It  appears,  from  the  induaion  of  Ben  Jonfon’s  Bartholomew 
fair,  to  have  been  a&ed  before  the  year  1590.  Stevens. 
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praifing,  refpedt  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might  excufe  us  ; 
but  I  havefeen,  in  the  book  of  fome  modern  critick,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  anomalies,  which  fhew  that  he  has  corrupted  language 
by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  fcenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excellence  ;  but 
perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were  now  exhibited  as  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  con- 
c’ufion.  I  am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works  were 
wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection;  when  they  wereluch 
as  would  fatisfy  the  audience,  they  iatisned  the  writer.  It  is 
feldom  that  authors,  though  more  ftudicus  of  fame  than  Shake- 
fpeare ,  rife  much  above  the  ftandard  of  their  own  age  ;  to  add 
a  little  to  what  is  beft  will  always  be  fufficient  for  prefent 
praife,  and  thofe  who  find  themfelves  exalted  into  fame,  are 
willing  to  credit  their  encomiafts,  and  to  fpare  the  labour  of 
contending  with  themfelves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakefpeare  thought  his  works  wor¬ 
thy  of  pofterity,  that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  future 
times,  or  had  any  further  profpedt,  than  of  prefent  popularity 
and  prefent  profit.  When  his  plays  had  been  a£Ied,  his  hope 
was  at  an  end  ;  he  folicited  no  addition  of  honour  from  the 
reader.  He  therefore  made  no  fcruple  to  repeat  the  fame  jefts 
in  many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  different  plots  by  the  fame 
knot  cf  perplexity,  which  may  be  at  leaf!:  forgiven  him,  by 
thofe  who  recollect,  that  of  Congreve’ s  four  comedies,  two  are 
concluded  by  a  marriage  in  a  mafic,  by  a  deception,  which  per¬ 
haps  never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely  or  not,  he 
did  not  invent. 

So  carelefs  wras  this  great  poet  of  future  fame,  that,  though 
he  retired  to  eafe  and  plenty,  while  he  was  yet  little  declined 
into  the  vale  cf  years.,  before  he  could  be  difgulted  with  fatigue, 
or  difabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of  his  wmrks, 
nor  dehred  to  refeue  thofe  that  had  been  already  publifhed  from 
the  depravations  that  obfeured  them,  or  fecure  to  the  reft  a 
better  deftiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world  in  their  genuine 
ftate. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakefpeare  in  the  late 
editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  publifhed  till  about  feven 
years  after  his  death  ;  and  the  few  which  appeared  in  his  life 
are  apparently  thruft  into  the  world  without  the  care  of  the 
author,  and  therefore  probably  without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publiftiers,  clandeftine  or  profeffed,  the  negli¬ 
gence  and  unfkilfulnefs  has  bv  the  late  revifers  been  fuffici-r 
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ently  ftiewn.  The  faults  of  all  are  indeed  numerous  and  grofs, 
and  have  not  only  corrupted  many  paflages  perhaps  beyond 
recovery,  but  have  brought  others  into  fufpicion,  which  are 
only  obfcured  by  obfolete  phrafeology,  or  by  the  writer’s  un- 
fkilfulnefs  and  affe&ation.  To  alter  is  more  eafy  than  to  ex¬ 
plain,  and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than  diligence. 
Thofe  who  faw  that  they  muft  employ  conjecture  to  a  certain 
degree,  were  willing  to  indulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the 
author  publifhed  his  own  works,  we  fhould  have  fit  quietly 
down  to  difentangle  his  intricacies,  and  clear  his  obfcurities  ; 
but  now  we  tear  what  we  cannot  lofe,  and  ejedt  what  we  hap¬ 
pen  not  to  underftand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened  without  the 
concurrence  of  many  caufes.  The  ftyle  of  Shakefpeare  was  in 
itfelf  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and  obfcure  ;  his  works  were 
tranfcribed  for  the  players  by  thofe  who  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  feldom  understood  them  ;  they  were  tranfmitted  by  copi¬ 
ers  equally  unfkilful,  who  ftill  multiplied  errors ;  they  were 
perhaps  fometimes  mutilated  by  the  adtors,  for  the  fake  of  fhor- 
tening  the  fpeeches ;  and  were  at  laft  printed  without  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  prefs. 

In  this  Rate  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  JVcrrburton  fuppofes, 
becaufe  they  were  unregarded,  but  becaufe  the  editor’s  art 
was  not  yet  applied  to  modern  languages,  and  our  anceftors 
were  accuftomed  to  fo  much  negligence  of  Englijh  printers, 
that  they  could  very  patiently  endure  it.  At  laft  an  edition 
was  undertaken  by  Rowe ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  feems  to  have  thought  very  little  on 
correction  or  explanation ;  but  that  our  author’s  works  might 
appear  like  thofe  of  his  fraternity,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life 
and  recommendatory  preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamoroufly 
blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did  not  undertake ;  and  it 
is  time  that  juftice  be  done  him,  by  confeffing,  that  though 
he  feems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond  the  prin¬ 
ter’s  errors,  yet  he  had  made  many  emendations,  if  they  were 
not  made  before,  which  his  fucceftors  have  received  without 
acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them, 
would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  cenfures  of  the  ftupi- 
dlty  by  which  the  faults  were  committed,  with  difplays  of  the 
absurdities  which  they  involved,  with  oftentatious  expofition 
of  the  new  reading,  and  felf-congratulations  on  the  happinefs 
of  difcovering. 

As  of  the  other  editors  “I  have  preferved  the  prefaces,  I 
have  likewife  borrowed  the  author’s  life  from  Rowe ,  though 
not  written  with  much  elegance  or  fpirit ;  it  relates  however 
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what  is  now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deferves  to  pafst 
through  all  fucceeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough  with 
Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when  Air.  Pope  made  them  ac¬ 
quainted  -with  the  true  ftate  of  Shakefpeare' s  text,  fhewed  that 
it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reafon  to  hope  that  there 
were  means  of  reforming  it.  He  collated  the  old  copies, 
which  none  had  thought  to  examine  before,  and  reftored  many 
lines  to  their  integrity;  but,  by  a  very  compendious criticifm, 
he  rejected  whatever  he  diiliked,  and  thought  more  of  ampu¬ 
tation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  JVarburton  for 
diftinguiftiing  the  genuine  from  the  fpurious  plays.  In  this 
choice  he  exerted  no  judgment  of  his  own  ;  the  plays  which  he 
received,  were  given  by  Hemings  and  Condely  the  firft  editors; 
and  thofe  which  he  rejected,  though,  according  to  the  licenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  prefs  in  thofe  times,  they  were  printed  during 
Shakefpeare' s  life,  with  his  name,  had  been  omitted  by  his 
friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his  works  before  the  edition 
of  1664,  from  which  they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  which  Pope  feems  to  have  thought  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able  to  fupprefs  his  contempt  of 
the  dull  duty  of  an  editor.  He  underftood  but  half  his  under¬ 
taking.  The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like  other 
tedious  talks,  is  very  neceffary;  but  an  emendatory  critick 
would  ill  difcharge  his  duty,  without  qualities  very  different 
from  dulnefs.  In  peruung  a  corrupted  piece,  he  muff  have 
before  him  all  poffiibilities  of  meaning,  with  all  poffibilities  of 
expreftion.  Such  muft  be  his  comprehenfion  of  thought,  and 
fuch  his  copioufnefs  of  language.  Out  of  many  readings  pcf- 
fible,  he  muft  be  able  to  leleclthat  which  beft  fuits  with  the 
ftate,  opinions,  and  modes  of  language  prevailing  in  every  age, 
and  with  his  author’s  particular  caft  of  thought,  and  turn  of 
expreffion.  Such  muft  be  his  knowledge,  and  fuch  his  tafte. 
ConjeCtural  criticifm  demands  more  than  humanity  poffeffes, 
and  he  that  exercifes  it  with  moft  praife,  has  very  frequent 
need  of  indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  dull 
duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  confequence  of  fuccefs.  They 
whofe  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are 
ready  to  conclude,  that  their  powers  are  univerfal.  Pope's 
edition  fell  below7  his  own  expectations,  and  he  w7as  fo  much 
offended  when  he  was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others 
to  do,  that  he  paffed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  ftate  of  hofti- 
Jity  with  verbal  criticifm. 

I  have 
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I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment  of  fo  great  a 
writer  may  be  loft  $  his  preface,  valuable  alike  for  elegance  of 
compofition  and  juftnefs  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
criticifm  on  his  author,  fo  extenfive  that  little  can  be  added, 
and  fo  exact  that  little  can  be  difputed,  every  editor  has  an  in- 
tereft  to  fupprefs,  but  that  every  reader  would  demand  its 
infertion. 

Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  cf  narrow  compre- 
henfion,  and  finall  acquifttions,  with  no  native  and  intrinfic 
fplendor  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning, 
but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  purfu- 
ing  it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many  er¬ 
rors.  A  man  fo  anxioufty  fcrupulous  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly 
right. 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not  to  be  trufted 
without  examination.  He  fpeaks  fometimes  indefinitely  of 
copies,  when  he  has  only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions, 
he  mentions  the  two  firft  folios  as  of  high,  and  the  third  folio 
as  of  middle  authority  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  firft  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  all  others,  and  that  the  reft  only  deviate  from  it  by 
the  printer’s  negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios  lias 
all,  excepting  thofe  diverfities  which  mere  reiteration  of  editi¬ 
ons  will  produce.  I  collated  them  all  at  the  beginning,  but 
afterwards  ufed  only  the  firft. 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  thofe  which  he  retain¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  his  fecond  edition,  except  when  they  were  con¬ 
futed  by  fubfequent  annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit 
prefervation.  I  have  fometimes  adopted  his  reftoration  of  a 
comma,  without  inferting  the  panegyrick  in  which  he  celebrat¬ 
ed  himfelf  for  his  atchievements.  The  exuberant  excrefcence 
of  his  didfion  I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations 
over  P ope  and  Rowe  I  have  fometimes  fuppreffed,  and  his  con¬ 
temptible  oftentation  I  have  frequently  concealed  ;  but  I  have 
in  fome  places  ftiewn  him,  as  he  would  have  fhewn  himfelf 
for  the  reader’s  diverfion,  that  the  inflated  emptinefs  of  fome 
notes  may  juftify  or  excufe  the  contradiion  of  the  reft. 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and  faithlefs, 
thus  petulant  and  oftentatious,  by  the  good  luck  of  having 
Pope  for  his  enemy,  has  efcaped,  and  efcaped  alone,  with  re¬ 
putation,  from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the  world 
fupport  thofe  who  folicit  favour,  againft  thofe  who  command 
reverence :  and  fo  eafily  is  he  praifed,  whom  no  man  can 
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Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmery 
the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by 
nature  for  fuch  Rudies.  He  had,  what  is  the  firft  requifite  to 
emendatory  criticifm,  that  intuition  by  which  the  poet’s  inten¬ 
tion  is  immediately  difcovered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intellect 
which  dilpatches  its  work  by  the  eafieft  means.  He  had  un- 
doubteldy  read  much  ;  his  acquaintance  with  cuftoms,  opinions 
and  traditions,  feems  to  have  been  large  ;  and  he  is  often 
learned  without  fhew.  He  feldom  pafles  what  he  does  not  un- 
derftand,  without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make  a  meaning, 
and  fometimes  haftily  makes  what  a  little  more  attention  would 
have  found.  He  is  folicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar  what  he 
could  not  be  fure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  grammatical. 
Shakefpeare  regarded  more  the  feries  of  ideas,  than  of  words  j 
and  his  language,  not  being  defigned  for  the  reader’s  defk,  was 
all  that  he  delired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the 
audience. 

Hanmer' s  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  violently  cenfured. 
He  found  the  meafure  reformed  in  fo  many  paffages  by  the  filent 
labours  of  fome  editors,  with  the  filent  acquiefcence  of  the 
reft,  that  he  thought  himfelf  allowed  to  extend  a  little  further 
the  licence,  which  had  already  been  carried  fo  far  without  re- 
prehenfion  ;  and  of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  they  are  often  juft,  and  made  commonly  with  the 
leaft  poffible  violation  of  the  text. 

But,  by  inferting  his  emendations,  whether  invented  or 
borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any  notice  of  varying  co¬ 
pies,  he  has  appropriated  the  labour  of  his  predecefiors,  and 
made  his  own  edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidence  in¬ 
deed,  both  in  himfelf  and  others,  was  too  great  ;  he  fuppofes 
all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  feems 
not  to  fufpedt  acritick  of  fallibility  5  and  it  was  but  reafonable 
that  he  fhould  claim  what  he  fo  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry  and  diligent 
confideration,  I  have  received  all  his  notes,  and  believe  that 
every  reader  will  wifh  for  more. 

Of  the  laft  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  fpeak.  Refpeft  is 
due  to  high  place,  tendernefs  to  living  reputation,  and  vene¬ 
ration  to  genius  and  learning  ;  but  he  cannot  be  juftly  offend¬ 
ed  at  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  himfelf  fo  frequently  given 
an  example,  nor  very  folicitous  what  is  thought  of  notes, 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  confidered  as  part  of  his  ferious 
employments,  and  which,  I  fuppofe,  fince  the  ardor  of  compo- 
fition  is  remitted,  he  no  longer  numbers  among  his  happy 
t  if u  fions. 
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The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  commentary,  is 
acquiefcence  in  his  firft  thoughts  ;  that  precipitation  which  is 
produced  by  confcioulnel's  of  quick  difcernment ;  and  that  con¬ 
fidence  which  prefumes  to  do,  by  furveying  the  lurface,  what 
labour  only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  the  bottom.  His 
notes  exhibit  fometimes  perverfe  interpretations,  and  fome- 
times  improbable  conjectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author 
more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  fentence  admits,  and  at 
another  difcovers  abfurdities,  where  the  fenfe  is  plain  to  every 
other  reader.  But  his  emendations  are  likewiie  often  happy 
and  juft  ;  and  his  interpretation  of  obfcure  paffages learned  and 
fagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  thofe,  againft 
which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has  exclaimed,  or  which 
their  own  incongruity  immediately  condemns,  and  which,  I 
fuppofe,  the  author  himfelf  would  defire  to  be  forgotten.  Of 
the  reft,  to  part  J  have  given  the  higheft  approbation,  by  in¬ 
ferring  the  offered  reading  in  the  text;  part  I  have  left  to  the 
j  udgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubtful,  though  fpecious  ;  and  part 
I  have  cenfured  without  referve,  but  I  am  fure  without  bit— 
ternefs  of  malice,  and,  I  hope,  without  wantonncfs  of  in¬ 
ful  t. 

It  is  no  pleafure  to  me,  in  revifmgmy  volumes,  to  obferve 
how  much  paper  is  wafted  in  confutation.  Whoever  confiders 
the  revolutions  oflearning,  and  the  various  queftions  of  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  importance,  upon  which  wit  and  reafon  have  exer- 
cifed  their  powers,  muff  lament  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  en¬ 
quiry,  and  the  flew  advances  of  truth,  when  he  reflects  that 
great  part  of  the  labour  of  every  writer  is  only  the  deftruftion 
of  thofe  that  went  before  him.  The  firft  care  of  the  builder  of 
a  new  fyftem,  is  to  demolifh  the  fabricks  which  are  ftanding. 
The  chief  defire  of  him  that  comments  an  author,  is  to  fhew 
how  much  other  commentators  have  corrupted  and  obfeured 
him.  The  opinions  prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the 
reach  of  controverfy,  are  confuted  and  rejected  in  another, 
and  rife  again  to  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  kept  in  motion  without  progrefs.  Thus  fometimes 
truth  and  error,  and  fometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take 
each  other’s  place  by  reciprocal  invafion.  The  tide  of  feemino- 
knowledge,  which  is  poured  over  one  generation,  retires  and 
leaves  another  naked  and  barren  ;  the  fudden  meteors  of  in¬ 
telligence,  which  for  a  while  appear  to  ftioot  their  beams  into 
the  regions  of  obfeurity,  on  a  Hidden  withdraw  their  luftre, 
and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their  way. 
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Thefe  elevations  and  depreffions  of  renown,  and  the  con¬ 
tradictions  to  which  all  improvers  of  knowledge  muft  for 
ever  be  expofed,  fmce  they  are  not  efcaped  by  the  higheft  and 
brighteft  of  mankind,  may  furely  be  endured  with  patience  by 
criticks  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  themfelves  but  as  the 
fatellites  of  their  authors.  How  canft  thou  beg  for  life,  fays 
Homer' s  hero  to  his  captive,  when  thou  knoweft  that  thou 
art  now  to  fuffer  only  what  muft  another  day  be  fufFered  by 
Achilles  ? 

Dr.  JVarburton  had  a  name  fufhcient  to  confer  celebrity  on 
thefe  who  could  exalt  themfelves  into  antagonifts,  and  his 
notes  have  raifed  a  clamour  too  loud  to  be  diftind.  His  chief 
aftailants  are  the  authors  of  The  canons  of  criticifm ,  and  of  The 
revifal  of  Shakefpeare' s  text ;  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors 
with  airy  petulance,  fuitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the  con- 
troverfy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy  malignity,  as 
if  he  were  dragging  to  juftice  an  affafiin  or  incendiary.  The 
cne  Rings  like  a  fly,  fucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter, 
and  returns  for  more  ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper,  and  would 
be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and  gangrene  behind  him. 
When  I  think  on  one,  with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the 
danger  of  Coriolanus ,  who  was  afraid  that  girls  with  fpits ,  and 
Lays  with  fones ,  Jhould fay  him  in  puny  battle ;  when  the  other 
crofles  my  imagination,  1  remember  the  prodigy  in  Macbeth  ; 

A  falcon. tow' ring  in  his  pride  of  place , 

Was  by  a  moufng  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Let  me  however  do  them  juftice.  One  is  a  wit,  and  one  a 
fcholar*.  They  have  both  {hewn  acutenefs  fuflicient  in  the 
difeovery  of  faults,  and  have  both  advanced  fome  probable  in¬ 
terpretations  of  obfeure  pafiages  ;  but  when  they  afpire  to  con¬ 
jecture  and  emendation,  it  appears  how  falfely  we  all  eftimate 
our  own  abilities,  and  the  little  which  they  have  been  able  to 
perform  might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  others. 

Before 

*  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  gentleman  ftiould  attempt  fo 
voluminous  a  work,  as  the  Revifal  of  Shakefpeare' 's  text,  when 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  “  he  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  be 
“  furnifhed  with  either' of  the  folio  editions,  much  lefs  any  of 
“  the  ancient  quartos  :  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  perfor- 
“  mance  was  known  to  him  only  by  Dr.  JVarburton’ &  reprefens 
“  tation."  Fa&mes. 
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Before  Dr.  Warlbrtmsis,  edition,  Critical  Obfervations  on 
Shakefpeare  had  been  publifhed  by  Upton *,  a  man  {killed  in 
languages,  and  acquainted  with  books,  but  who  feems  to  have 
had  no  great  vigour  of  genius  or  nicety  of  tafte.  Many  cf 
his  explanations  are  curious  and  ufeful,  but  he  likewife,  though 
he  profeffed  to  oppofe  the  licentious  confidence  of  editors, 
and  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable  to  reftrain  the  rao-e  of 
emendation,  though  his  ardour  is  ill  feconded  by  his°{kill. 
Every  cold  empirick,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  fuccefs- 
ful  experiment,  fwells  into  a  theorift,  and  the  laborious  col¬ 
lator  at  fome  unlucky  moment  frolicks  in  conjecture. 

Critical ,  hijiorical ,  and  explanatory  notes  have  been  likewife 
publifhed  upon  Shakefpeare  by  Dr.  Grey,  whofe  diligent  peru- 
fal  of  the  old  Englijh  writers  has  enabled  him  to  make  fome 
ufeful  obfervations.  What  he  undertook  he  has  well  enough 
performed,  but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory 
criticifm,  he  employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  fagacity. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  all  would  endeavour  to  imitate  his 
modefty,  who  have  not  been  able  to  furpafs  his  knowledge. 

I  can  fay  with  great  fincerity  of  all  my  predeceffors,  what  I 
hope  will  hereafter  be  faid  of  me,  that  not  one  has  left  Shake¬ 
fpeare  without  improvement ;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have 
not  been  indebted  for  affiftance  and  information.  Whatever  I 
have  taken  from  them,  it  was  my  intention  to  refer  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  author,  and  it  is  certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to 
another,  I  believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  ’In  fome 
perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated  ;  but  if  I  am  ever  found  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  remarks  of  any  other  commentator,  I  am 
willing  that  the  honour,  be  it  more  or  lefs,  fhould  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  firft  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone,  {lands 
above  difpute  ;  the  fecond  can  myove  his  pretenfions  only  to 
himfelf,  nor  can  himfelf  always'1  diftinguiih  invention,  with 
fufficient  certainty,  from  recolle&ion. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour,  which  they 
have  not  been  careful  of  obferving  to  one  another.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover  from  what  caufe  the  acrimony  of  a  fcholiaft 
can  naturally  proceed.  The  fubjeds  to  be  difcuffed  by  him 
are  of  very  imall  importance ;  they  involve  neither  property  nor 
liberty ;  nor  favour  the  intereft  of  feet  or  party.  The  various 
readings  of  copies,  and  different  interpretations  of  a  paffage, 
feem  to  be  queftions  that  might  exercife  the  wit,  without  en¬ 
gaging  the  paffiens.  But  whether  it  be,  that  f mall  things  snake 

measi 

*  Republifhed  by  him  in  1748,  after  Dr.  Warlur Urn's  edition, 
With  alterations,  &c.  Steevens. 
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mean  men  proud,  and  vanity  catches  fmall  occafions  ;  or  th at 
all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  thofe  that  can  defend  it  no 
longer,  makes  proud  men  angry  5  there  is  often  found  in  com¬ 
mentators  a  fpontaneous  ffrain  of  invedtive  and  contempt; 
more  eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the  moft  furious 
controvertift  in  politicks  againft  thofe  whom  he  is  hired  to 
defame. 

Perhaps  the  Iightnefs  of  the  matter  may  conduce  to  the  ve¬ 
hemence  cf  the  agency;  when  the  truth  to  be  inveftigated  is 
fo  near  to  inexiftence,  as  to  efcape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be 
enlarged  by  rage  and  exclamation  :  that  to  which  all  would  be 
indifferent  in  its  original  Rate,  may  attradf  notice  when  the 
fate  of  a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed 
great  temptations  to  fupply  by  turbulence  what  he  wants  of 
dignity,  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a  fpacious  furface,  to  work 
that  to  foam  which  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to  fpirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  are  either  illus¬ 
trative,  by  which  difficulties  are  explained;  orjudicial,  by  which 
faults  and  beauties  are  remarked  ;  or  emendatory,  by  which  de¬ 
pravations  are  corrected. 

The  explanations  tranferibed  from  others,  if  I  do  not  fub- 
join  any  other  interpretation,  I  fuppofe  commonly  to  be  right, 
at  leal!  I  intend  by  acquiefcence  toconfefs,  that  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propofe. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found  many  paffages 
which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obftruct  the  greater  number  of 
readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  paffage.  It 
is  impoffible  for  an  expofitor  not  to  write  too-  little  for  fome, 
and  too  much  for  others.  He  can  only  judge  what  is  neceffary 
by  his  own  experience  ;  and  how  long  foever  he  may  deliberate, 
will  at  laft  explain  many  li ms  which  the  learned  will  think  im¬ 
poffible  to  be  miftaken,  ana  omit  many  for  which  the  ignorant 
will  want  his  help.  Thefe  are  cenfures  merely  relative,  and 
muft  be  quietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  neither 
fuperfluoufly  copious,  nor  fcrupuloufly  relerved,  and  hope  that 
I  have  made  my  author’s  meaning  acceffible  to  many,  who  be¬ 
fore  were  frighted  from  perufing  him,  and  contributed  fome- 
thing  to  the  publick,  by  diffufmg  innocent  and  rational  plea- 
fure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  (yftematick  and 
confequential,  but  defultory  and  vagrant,  abounding  in  cafual 
allufions  and  light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  fingle 
fcholiaft.  All  perfonal  refledtions,  when  names  are  fupprefled, 
muft  be  in  a  few  years  irrecoverably  obliterated  ;  and  cuftoms, 
too  minute  to  attract  tire  notice  of  law,  fuch  as  modes  of  drefs, 

for- 
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formalities  of  converfation,  rules  of  vifits,  difpofition  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  practices  of  ceremony,  which  naturally  find  places 
in  familiar  dialogue,  are  fo  fugitive  and  unfubftantial,  that  thev 
are  not  eafily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be  known  will 
be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  receffes  of  obfcure  and  obfo- 
lete  papers,  perufed  commonly  with  fome  other  view.  Of 
this  knowledge  every  man  has  fome,  and  none  has  much  ;  but 
when  an  author  has  engaged  the  publick  attention,  thofe  who 
can  add  any  thing  to  his  illuftration,  communicate  their  difcove- 
ries,  and  time  produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  refign  many  paffages, 
which,  though  I  did  not  underftand  them,  will  perhaps  here¬ 
after  be  explained ;  having,  I  hope,  ill  unrated  fome,  which 
others  have  neglected  or  miftaken,  fometimes  by  fhort  remarks, 
or  marginal  directions,  fuch  as  every  editor  has  added  at  his 
will,  and  often  by  comments  more  laborious  than  the  matter  will 
feem  to  deferve  ;  but  that  which  is  moft  difficult  is  not  always 
moft  important,  and  to  an  editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which, 
his  author  is  obfcured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defeats  I  have  not  been  very  diligent 
to  obferve.  Some  plays  have  more,  and  fome  fewer  judicial 
obfervations,  not  in  proportion  to  their  difference  of  merit, 
but  becaufe  I  gave  this  part  of  my  defign  to  chance  and  to  ca¬ 
price.  7  he  reader,  I  believe,  is  felaom  pleafed  to  find  his 
opinion  anticipated;  it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we 
find  or  make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment,  like  other 
faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its  advancement  is  hin¬ 
dered  by  fubmiffion  to  dictatorial  decifions,  as  the  memory 
grows  torpid  by  the  ufe  of  a  table-book.  Some  initiation  is 
however  neceffary ;  of  all  fkill,  part  is  infufed  by  precept,  and 
part  is  obtained  by  habit;  I  have  therefore  fhewn  fo  much  as 
may  enable  the  candidate  of  criticifrn  to  difcover  the  reft. 

To  the  end  of  moft  plays  I  have  added  fhort  ftriCtures,  con¬ 
taining  a  general  cenfure  of  faults,  or  praife  of  excellence  ;  in 
Wnich  1  know  not  how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the  current 
opinion  ;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  affedation  of  Angularity,  de¬ 
viated  from  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  and  particularly  examin¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  in  the  plays  which 
are  condemned  there  is  much  to  be  praifed,  and  in  thofe  which 
are  praifed  much  to  be  condemned. 

The  part  cr  criticifrn  in  which  the  whole  fucceffion  of  edi¬ 
tors  has  Ian.  ured  with  the  greateft  diligence,  which  has  occa- 
fioned  the  moft  arrogant  oftentation,  and  excited  the  keeneft 
acrimony,  is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  paffages,  to  which 
the  publick  attention  having  been  fixft  drawn  by  the  violence 
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of  the  contention  between  Pope  and  Theobald ,  has  been  con** 
tinued  by  the  perfecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  conspiracy,- 
Las  been  fince  raifed  againft  all  the  publiffners  of  Shakefpeare. 

That  many  paffages  have  paffed  in  a  Rate  of  depravation 
through  all  the  editions,  is  indubitably  certain;  of  thefe  the 
reftoration  is  only  to  be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or 
fagacity  of  conjecture.  The  collator’s  province  is  fafe  and 
eafy,  the  conjefturer’s  perilous  and  difficult.  Yet  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant  only  in  one  copy,  the  peril 
mult  not  be  avoided,  nor  the  difficulty  refufed. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amendment  has 
hitherto  produced,  fome  from  the  labours  of  every  publifher  I 
have  advanced  into  the  text ;  thofe  are  to  be  confidered  as  in 
my  opinion  fufficiently  fupported  ;  fome  I  have  rejedfed  with¬ 
out  mention,  as  evidently  erroneous ;  fome  I  have  left  in  the 
notes  without  cenfure  or  approbation,  as  refting  in  equipoife 
between  objection  and  defence  ;  and  fome,  which  feemed  fpe- 
cious  but  not  right,  I  have  inferted  with  a  fubfeqyient  animad- 
verfion. 

Having  clafTed  the  obfervations  of  others,  I  was  at  laft  to 
try  what  I  could  fubftitute  for  their  miftakes,  and  how  I  could 
Supply  their  omiffions.  I  collated  fuch  copies  as  I  could  pro¬ 
cure,  and  wifhed  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  collectors 
of  thefe  rarities  very  communicative.  Of  the  editions  which 
chance  or  kindnefs  put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  an  enume¬ 
ration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  neglecting  what  I  had  not 
the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  foon  found  that  the  later 
publishers,  with  all  their  boafts  of  diligence,  buffered  many 
paffages  ;to  ftand  unauthorized,  and  contented  themfelves  with 
Rozve’s  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  they  knew  it  to  be 
arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  conffderation  might  have  found  it 
to  be  wrong.  Some  of  thefe  alterations  are  only  the  ejection 
of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant  or  more 
intelligible.  Thefe  corruptions  I  have  often  filently  rectified  ; 
for  the  hiffory  of  our  language,  and  the  true  force  of  our 
words,  can  only  be  preferved,  by  keeping  the  text  of  authors 
free  from  adulteration.  Others,  and  thofe  very  frequent, 
fnoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the  meafure  :  on  thefe  I 
have  not  exercifed  the  fame  rigour  ;  it  only  a  word  was  tranl- 
pofed,  or  a  particle  inferted  or  omitted,  I  have  fometimes  buf¬ 
fered  the  line  to  ftand  ;  for  the  inconftancy  of  the  copies  is 
fuch,  as  that  fome  liberties  may  be  eaffly  permitted.  But 
this  practice  I  have  not  buffered  to  proceed  far,  having  reftor- 
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ed  the  primitive  didlion  wherever  it  could  for  any  reafon  be 
preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparifon  of  copies  fupplied,  I 
have  infertedin  the  text  ;  fometimes,  where  the  improvement 
was  flight,  without  notice,  and  fometimes  with  an  account  of 
the  reafons  of  the  change. 

Conjectures,  though  it  be  fometimes  unavoidable,  I  have  net 
wantonly  nor  licentioufly  indulged.  It  has  been  my  fettled 
principle,  that  the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably 
true,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  difturbed  for  the  fake  of  ele¬ 
gance,  perfpicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the  fenfe.  For 
though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the 
judgment  of  the  firft  publishers,  yet  they  who  had  the  copy 
before  their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than  we  who 
read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
often  made  Arrange  miftakes  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and 
that  therefore  fornething  may  be  properly  attempted  by  cri- 
ticifm,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  prefumption  and 
timidity. 

Such  criticifm  I  have  attempted  to  practice,  and,  where  any 
paflage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to 
difeover  how  it  may  be  recalled  to  fenfe,  with  leaf!:  violence. 
But  my  firft  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text  on  every 
fide,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interftice,  through  which  light 
can  find  its  way ;  nor  would  Huetius  himfelf  condemn  me, 
as  refilling  the  trouble  of  refearch,  for  the  ambition  of  alte¬ 
ration.  In  this  model!  indufrry  I  have  not  been  unfuccefsful. 
I  have  refeued  many  lines  from  the  violations  of  temerity,  and 
fecured  many  feenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have 
‘  adopted  the  Roman  fentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to 
fave  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more 
careful  to  proted!  than  to  attack. 

I  have  preferved  the  common  diftribution  of  the  plays  into 
a&,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almoft  all  the  plays  void  of 
authority.  Some  of  thefe  which  are  divided  in  the  later  edi¬ 
tions  have  no  divifion  in  the  firft  folio,  and  fome  that  are  di¬ 
vided  in  the  folio  have  no  divifion  in  the  preceding  copies. 
The  fettled  mode  of  the  theatre  requires  four  intervals  in 
the  play  ;  bat  few,  if  any,  of  our  author’s  compofitions  can 
be  properly  diftributed  in  that  manner.  An  adt  is  fo  much  of 
the  drama  as  pafiss  without  intervention  of  time,  or  change  of 
place.  A  paufe  makes  a  new  act.  In  everv  real,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  every  imitative  adtion,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or 
fewer,  the  reftridtion  of  five  acts  being  accidental  and  arbi¬ 
trary.  This  Shakofpeare  knew,  and  this  he  pradtifel ;  his 
V ol.  I.  R  plays 
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plavs  were  written,  and  at  firft  printed  in  one  unbroken  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited  with  fhort  paufcs,  in- 
terpofed  as  often  as  the  fcene  is  changed,  or  any  confiderable 
time  is  required  to  pafs.  This  method  would  at  once  quell  a 
thoufand  abfurdities. 

In  reftoring  the  author’s  works  to  their  integrity,  I  have 
confidered  the  pundluation  as  wholly  in  my  power ;  for  what 
could  be  their  care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted 
words  and  fentences  ?  Whatever  could  be  done  by  adjufting 
points,  is  therefore  filently  performed,  in  fome  plays  with 
much  diligence,  in  others  with  lefs  ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  bufy 
eve  Readily  fixed  upon  evanefcent  atoms,  or  a  difcurfive  mind 
upon  evanefcent  truth. 

The  fame  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  particles,  or 
other  words  of  flight  effedh  I  have  fometimes  inferted  or 
omitted  them  without  notice.  I  have  done  that  fometimes, 
which  the  other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which  indeed 
the  ftate  of  the  text  may  fufficiently  juftify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  inftead  of  blaming  us  for  paf- 
fing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere  trifles  fo  much  labour 
is  expended,  with  fuch  importance  of  debate,  and  fuch  folem- 
nity  of  di&ion.  To  thefe  I  anfwer  with  confidence,  that  they 
are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  underftand  ,  yet  can¬ 
not  much  reproach  them  with  their  ignorance,  nor  promife 
that  they  would  become  in  general,  by  learning  criticifm,  more 
ufeful,  happier,  orwifer. 

As  I  praftifed  conjefture  more,  I  learned  to  truft  it  lefs  ; 
and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  refolved  to  infert  none 
of  my  own  readings  in  the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now 
congratulate  myfelf,  for  every  day  encreafes  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  margin,  it  mud 
not  be  confidered  as  very  reprehenfible,  if  I  have  differed  it 
to  play  fome  freaks  in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger 
in  conjeaure,  if  it  be  propofed  as  conjeaure  ;  and  while  the 
text  remains  uninjured,  thofe  changes  may  be  fafely  offered, 
which  are  not  confidered  even  by  him  that  offers  them  as  ne- 
ceffary  or  fafe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not  been  often- 
tatioufly  difplayed  or  importunately  obtruded.  I  could  have 
written  longer  notes,  for  the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of 
difficult  attainment.  -The  work  is  performed,  firft  by  railing 
at  the  ftupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  afinine  tafteleffnefs 
of  the  former  editors,  and  fhewing,  from  all  that  goes  before 
and  all  that  follows,  the  inelegance  and  abfurdity  of  the  old 
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reading ;  then  by  propofing  fomething,  which  to  fuperficial 
readers  would  feem  fpecious,  but  which  the  editor  rejeCts  with 
indignation  ;  then  by  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  long 
paraphrafe,  and  concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on  the  dis¬ 
covery,  and  a  fober  willi  for  the  advancement  and  profperity  of 
genuine  criticifm. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  fometimes  without 
impropriety.  But  I  have  always  fufpeCted  that  the  reading  is 
right,  which  requires  many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the 
emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  fo  much  labour  appear 
to  be  right.  The  juftnefs  of  a  happy  reftoration  ftrikes  at 
once,  and  the  moral  precept  may  be  well  applied  to  criticifm, 
quod  dubitas  ne  feceris . 

To  dread  the  lhore  which  he  fees  fpread  with  wrecks,  is 
natural  to  the  failor.  I  had  before  my  eye  fo  many  critical  ad¬ 
venturers  ended  in  mifcarriage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon 
me.  I  encountered  in  every  page  wit  ftruggling  with  its  own 
fophiftry,  and  learning  confufed  by  the  multiplicity  of  its 
views.  I  was  forced  to  cenfure  thofe  whom  I  admired,  and 
could  not  but  refleCt,  while  I  was  difpofleffing  their  emendati¬ 
ons,  how  foon  the  fame  fate  might  happen  to  my  own,  and 
how  many  of  the  readings  which  I  have  corrected  may  be  by 
feme  other  editor  defended  and  eftablifhed. 

Criticks  I  faw,  that  others’  names  efface, 

And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place  ; 

Their  own  like  others,  foon  their  place  refign’d, 

Or  difappear’d,  and  left  the  firft  behind.  Popei 

That  a  conjectural  critick  fhould  often  be  miftaken,  cannot 
be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or  himfelf,  if  it  be  confidered, 
that  in  his  art  there  is  no  fyftem,  no  principal  and  axiomatical 
truth  that  regulates  fubordinate  pofitions.  His  chance  of  er¬ 
ror  is  renewed  at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique  view  of  the  paf- 
fage,  a  flight  mifapprehenfion  of  a  p'nrafe,  a  cafual  inattention 
to  the  parts  connected,  is  fufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail, 
but  fail  ridiculoufly ;  and  when  he  fucceeds  belt,  he  produces 
perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many  probable,  and  he  that  fuggefts 
another  will  always  be  able  to  difpute  his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  ftate,  in  which  danger  is  hid  under  plea- 
fure.  The  allurements  of  emendation  are  fcarcely  refiftible. 
Conjecture  has  all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and 
he  that  has  once  ftarted  a  happy  change,  is  too  much  delighted 
to  confider  what  objections  may  rife  againft  it. 

R  2 
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Y et  conjectural  criticifm  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  the  learned 
world  ;  nor  is  it  mv  intention  to  depreciate  a  ftudv,  that  has 
exercifed  io  mar.v  rrightv  minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning 
to  cur  even  ace.  from  the  bifhop  of  Aleria  to  Englijb  Bentley. 
The  criticks  on  ancient  authors  have,  in  the  exercife  cf  their 
fagr.city,  manv  :  ihitances,  which  the  editor  of  Shaksjpeare  is 
condemned  to  want.  The}-  are  employed  upon  grammatical 
and  fettled  languages,  whofe  conftruclion  contributes  fo  much 
to  perfpicuitv  that  Homer  has  fewer  paffages  unintelligible  than 
Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  only  a  known  regimen,  but  in¬ 
variable  quantities,  which  direcl  and  confine  the  choice.  There 
are  commcr.lv  more  manuferipts  than  one ;  and  they  do  not  often 
conlpire  in  the  fame  miftakes.  Pet  Scaliger  could  confefs  to 
Salmalius  how  little  fatisfadfion  his  emendations  gave  him.  II- 
luduni  nobis  conjectures  nofires ,  quorum  nos  pudet ,  pojieaquam  in 
rr.eliores  codices  incidimus.  And  Lipfius  could  complain,  that 
criticks  were  making  faults,  by  trying  to  remove  them,  Ut 
dim  z  iiiis,  ita  nunc  remediis  laberatur.  And  indeed,  where 
mere  conjecture  is  to  be  ufed,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger 
and  Lipfius ,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful  fagacity  and 
erudition,  are  often  vague  and  difputable,  like  mine  or  Theo¬ 
bald  s. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  cenfured  for  doing  wrong,  than 
for  doing  i::de  ;  for  railing  in  the  publick,  expectations  which 
at  laft  I  have  not  anfwered.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyrannical.  It  is 
hard  to  fatisfv  thofe  who  know  not  what  to  demand,  or  thole 
who  demand  by  defign  what  they  think  impoffible  to  be  done. 
I  have  indeed  aifappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my  own  ;  yet 
I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  my  talk  with  no  flight  folici- 
tude.  Not  a  fingle  paffage  in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to 
me  corrupt,  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  reftore  ;  or  obfeure, 
which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illuftrate.  In  many  I  have 
failed,  like  others ;  and  from  many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  have 
retreated,  and  confeffed  the  repulfe.  I  have  not  paffed  over, 
with  affected  fuperiority,  what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader 
and  to  m.vfelf,  but,  where  I  could  not  inftruct  him,  have  owned 
my  ignorance.  I  might  eafily  have  accumulated  a  mafs  of  Teem¬ 
ing  learning  upon  eafyfcenes  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to^  negligence,  that,  where  nothing  was  neceffary,  nothing 
has  been  done,  or  that,  where  others  have  faid  enough,  I  have 
faid  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  neceffary,  but  they  are  neceffary  evils. 
Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the  powers  cf  Shake- 
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fpeare ,  and  who  defires  to  feel  the  higheft  pleafure  that  the 
drama  can  give,  read  every  play,  from  the  fir  ft  fcene  to  the 
lad;,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commentators.  When 
his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  ftoop  at  correction  or 
explanation.  When  his  attention  is  flrongly  engaged,  let  it 
difdain  alike  to  turn  afide  to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of  Pope. 
Let  him  read  on  through  brightnefs  and  obfcurity,  through  in¬ 
tegrity  and  corruption  ;  let  him  preferve  his  comprehenfion  of 
the  dialogue  and  his  intereft  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  plea- 
fures  of  novelty  have  ceafed,  let  him  attempt  exadnefs,  and 
read  the  commentators. 

Particular  paffages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the  general  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind  is  refrigerated  by 
interruption ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the°  principal 
fubjed ;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  fufpeds  not  why;  and  at  laft 
throws  away  the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently  ftudied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has  been  furvey- 
ed;  there  is  a  kind  of  intelledual  remctenefs  neceflary  for  the 
comprehenfion  of  any  great  work  in  its  full  defign  and  in  its 
true  proportions  ;  a  clofe  approach  fhews  the  fmalier  niceties, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  difcerned  no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  confider  how  little  the  fucceffion  of 
editors  has  added  to  this  author’s  power  of  pleafing.  He  was 
read,  admired,  ftudied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deform¬ 
ed  with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  negled 
could  accumulate  upon  him  ;  while  the  reading  was  yet  not 
redfied,  nor  his  allufions  underftood ;  yet  then  did  Dryden  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  Shakejpeare  was  the  “  man,  who,  of  all  modern 
“  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largeft  and  moll  com- 
“  prehenfive  foul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  {fill  pre- 
“  fent  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioufly,  but  luckjjy  ; 

“  when  he  defcribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  fee  it,  you  feel 
“  it  too.  Thofe,  who  accufe  him  to  have  wanted  learning, 
“  give  him  the  greater  commendation  :  he  was  naturalfy 
“  learned :  he  needed  not  the  fpedacles  of  books  to  read  na- 
“  ture  ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there,  I  cannot 
“  fay  he  is  every  where  alike ;  were  he  fo  I  fhould  do  him 
“  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greateft  of  mankind.  He 
“  is  many  times  flat  and  infipid  ;  his  comick  wit  degenerating 
“  into  clenchps,  his  ferious  fwelling  into  bombaft,  °But  he  it 
“  always  great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented  to 
“  him  :  no  man  can  fay,  he  ever  had  a  fit  fubjed  for  his 
“  wit,  and  did  not  then  raife  himfelf  as  high  above  the  reft  of 
“  poets, 
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<c  Quantum  lenta  folent  inter  viburna  cupreJJi.,, 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  tliat  fuch  a  writer  fhould  want  a  com¬ 
mentary  ;  that  his  language  fhould  become  obfolete,  or  his 
fentiments  cbfcure.  But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wifhes  beyond  the 
condition  of  human  things ;  that  which  muft  happen  to  all, 
has  happened  to  Sbakejpeare ,  by  accident  and  time ;  and  more 
than  has  been  fuffered  by  any  other  writer  unce  the  ufe  of 
types,  has  been  fuffered  by  him  through  his  own  negligence  of 
fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  fuperiority  of  mind,  which  defpifed 
its  own  performances,  when  it  compared  them  with  its  pow¬ 
ers,  and  j  udged  thofe  works  unworthy  to  be  prefervea,  which 
the  criticks  of  following  ages  were  to  contend  for  the  fame  of 
„  reftoring  and  explaining. 

Among  thefe  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am  now  to  ftand 
the  judgment  of  thepublick  ;  and  wifh  that  I  could  confident¬ 
ly  produce  my  commentary  as  equal  to  the  encouragement 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work  of 
this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  fhould  feel  little 
folicitude  about  the  fentence,  were  it  to:  be  pronounced  only 
by  the  fkilful  and  the  learned. 
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TEMPEST. 

Xt  is  obferved  of  The  Tempejl ,  that  its  plan  is  regular ;  this 
the  author  of  The  Revifal*  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  ac¬ 
cidental  efFeCl  of  the  ftory,  not  intended  or  regarded  by  our 
author.  But  whatever  might  be  Shakefpeare’s  intention  in  for¬ 
ming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has  made  it  inftrumental  to  the 
production  of  many  characters,  diverfified  with  boundlefs  in¬ 
vention,  and  preferved  with  profound  (kill  in  nature,  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  life. 
In  a  fingle  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and 
failors,  all  fpeaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is  the 
agency  of  airy  fpirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin  ;  the  operations 
of  magick,  the  tumults  of  a  ftorm,  the  adventures  of  a  defart 
ifland,  the  native  effufion  of  untaught  affeCtion,  the  punifh- 
ment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happinefs  of  the  pair  for  whom  our 
paffions  and  reafon  are  equally  interefted, 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

In  this  play  there  is  a  Arrange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ig¬ 
norance,  cf  care  and  negligence.  The  verification  is  often 

excellent, 

*  Mr.  Heath,  who  wrote  a  revifal  of  Shakefpeare  s  text,  pub- 
lilhed  in  8vo.  circa  1760. 
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excellent,  the  alluficns  are  learned  and  juft;  but  the  author 
conveys  his  heroes  by  fea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in 
the  fame  country ;  he  places  the  emperor  at  Milan ,  and  fends 
his  young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him  more  ; 
he  makes  Protheus ,  after  an  interv  iew  with  Silvia ,  fay  he  has 
only  feen  her  picture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies, 
he  has,  by  miftaking  placer,  left  his  fcenery  inextricable.  The 
reafcn  of  all  this  confuiion  fcems  to  be,  that  he  took  his 
ftory  from  a  novel,  which  he  fometimes  followed,  and  fome- 
tirries  forf  ok,  fometimes  remembered,  and  fometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakespeare ,  I  have 
little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  fttall  it  be 
given  ?  This  aueftion  may  be  afked  of  all  the  difputed  plays, 
except  Titus  Andronicus  ;  and  it  will  be  found  more  credible, 
that  Shmefpeare  might  fometimes  fmk  below  his  higheft  flights, 
than  that  any  other  ihould  rife  up  to  his  loweft. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preferved  by  Mr.  Reive,  that 
it  was  written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth ,  who  was 
fo  delighted  with  the  character  of  Fajlaff,  that  fhe  wifhed  it 
to  be  difFufed  through  more  plays  ;  but  fufpecting  that  it 
might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  di reeled  the  poet  to  di- 
verlify  his  manner,  by  fhewing  him  in  love.  No  talk  is 
harder  than  that  of  writing  to  the  ideas  cf  another.  Shake- 
jpeare  knew  what  the  queen,  if  the  ftory  be  true,  leems  not 
to  have  known,  that  by  any  real  paflion  of  tendernefs,  the 
fclnfh  craft,  the  carelefs  jollity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  Faljlaff' 
mu  ft  have  fuffered  fo  much  abatement,  that  little  of  his  for¬ 
mer  caft  would  have  remained,  Faljlaff  could  not  love,  but 
by  ccaflng  to  be  Fajlaff.  He  could  only  counterfeit  love, 
and  his  prefeflions  could  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  cf 
pleafure,  but  cf  money.  Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near 
as  he  could  to  the  work  enjoined  him;  yet  having  perhaps  in 
the  former  plavs  completed  his  own  idea,  feems  not  to  have 
been  able  to  give  Fajlaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertain- 
merit. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of 
the  perfonages,  who  exhibit  more  characters  appropriated  and 
diferiminated,  than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Sbakcfpeare  was  the  firll  that  produced  upon  the 
Englifi:  frage  the  t fleet  of  language  diftorted  and  depraved  by 
provincial  cr  foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  de¬ 
cide. 
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clde.  This  mode  cf  farming  ridiculous  characters  can  con¬ 
fer  praife  only  on  him,  who  originally  difcovered  it,  for  it 
requires  not  much  cf  either  wit  or  judgment:  its  fuccefs 
muff  be  derived  alrpoft  wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  pow- 
ej  in  a  fkilful  mouth,  even  he  that  defpifes  it,  is  unable  to 
refill.  , 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  action  begins 
and  ends  often  before  the  conclufiion,  and  the  different  parts 
might  change  places  without  inconvenience;  but  its  general 
power,  that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  fhall  finally 
be  tried,  is  fuch,  that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  fpec- 
tator,  who  did  not  think  it  too  foon  at  an  end. 

* 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Sbakefpeare's  plays  more  dark¬ 
ened  than  this,  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  author,  and  the  un- 
fkilfulnefs  of  its  editors,  by  diftortions  of  phrafe,  or  negligence 
of  tranfeription. 

The  novel  of  Giraldi  Cynthia,  from  which  Shakefpeare  is 
fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  this  fable,  may  be  read  in  Shake¬ 
fpeare  illujirated ,  elegantly  tranflated,  with  remarks,  which 
Will  affift  the  enquirer  to  difeover  how  much  abfurdity  Shake¬ 
fpeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

I  cannot  but  fufpefl  that  feme  other  had  new-modelled  the 
novel  of  Cynthia ,  or  written  a  ftory  which  in  feme  particulars 
refembled  it,  and  that  Cynthia  was  not  the  author  whom  Shake¬ 
fpeare  immediately  followed.  The  emperor  in  Cynthia  is  named 
Maximine  ;  the  duke  in  Shakefpeare'1  %  enumeration  of  the  per- 
fons  cf  the  drama,  is  called  Vincentio.  T’his  appears  a  very 
flight  remark  ;  but  fince  the  duke  has  no  name  in  the  play,  nor 
is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why  fhouid  he  be  called 
Vincentio  among  the  perfons ,  but  becaufe  the  name  was  copied 
from  theflory,  and  placed  fuperfluoufly  at  the  head  cf  the  lift 
by  the  mere  habit  cf  tranfeription?  It  is  therefore. likely  that 
there  was  then  a  ftory  of  Vincentio  duke  of  Vienna ,  different 
from  that  of  Maximine  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

Of  this  play  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very  natural  and  pleaf- 
ing,  but  the  grave  feenes,  if  a  few  paflages  be  excepted,  have 
more  labour  than  elegance.  The  plot  is  rather  intricate  than 
artful.  The  time  cf  the  aftion  is  indefinite  ;  feme  time,  we 
know  not  how  much,  muft  have  elapfed  between  the  recefs  cf 
the  duke  and  the  imprifonment  cf  Claudio  ;  for  he  muft  have 
learned  the  ftory  of  Mariana  in  his  difguife,  or  he  delegated 

his 
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his  power  to  a  man  already  known  to  be  corrupted.  The 
unities  of  aCtion  and  place  are  fufficiently  preferved. 


LOVE’s  LABOUR’S  LOST. 

In  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  concurred  to  cen- 
fure,  and  fome  have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  our  poet,  it  mult 
be  confelfed  that  there  are  many  pafiages  mean,  childilh,  and 
vulgar  ;  and  fome  which  ought  not  to  have  been  exhibited,  as 
We  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden  queen.  But  there  are 
fcatterea  through  the  whole  many  fparks  of  genius  ;  nor  is 
there  any  play  that  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of 
Shakefpeare , 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’s  DREAM. 

Wild  and  fantaftical  as  this  play  is,  all  the  parts  in  their 
various  modes  are  well  written,  and  give  the  kind  of  pleafure 
which  the  author  defigned.  Fairies  in  his  time  were  much  in 
falhion ;  common  tradition  had  made  them  familiar,  and 
Spenfer’s  poem  had  made  them  great. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

It  has  been  lately  difcovered,  that  this  fable  is  taken  from  a 
ftory  in  the  Pecorone  of  Giovanni  Florentine,  a  novelift,  who 
wrote  in  1378.  The  ftory  has  been  publilhed  in  EngliJh ,  and 
I  have  epitomized  the  tranllation.  The  tranllator  is  of  opi-. 
nion,  that  the  choice  of  the  calkets  is  borrowed  from  a  tale 
of  Boccace ,  which  I  have  likewife  abridged,  though  I  believe 
that  Shakefpeare  muft  have  had  fome  other  novel  in  view. 

Of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  the  ftyle  is  even  and  eafy, 
with  few  peculiarities  of  diction,  or  anomalies  of  conftrudti- 
on.  The  comick  part  raifes  laughter,  and  the  ferious  fixes 
expectation.  The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  ftory 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  union  of  two  aCtions  in  one  event 
is  in  this  drama  eminently  happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleafed 
with  his  own  addrefs  in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  his  Spanijh 
Friar ,  which  yet,  I  believe,  the  critick  will  find  excelled  by 
this  play. 


AS 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Of  this  play  the  fable  ?s  wild  and  pleafing.  I  know  not 
how  the  ladies  will  approve  the  facility  with  which  both  Rofa- 
lind  and  Celia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  heroifm  of  her  friendfhip.  The  char  after  of 
Jaques  is  natural  and  well  preferved.  The  comick  dialogue 
is  very  fprightly,  with  lefs  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in 
fome  other  plays ;  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and  harmo¬ 
nious.  By  haftening  to  the  end  of  his  work,  Skakefpeare  fup- 

fmefied  the  dialogue  between  the  ufurper  and  the  hermit,  and 
oft  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lefion  in  which  he 
might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his  highelt  powers. 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Of  this  play  the  two  plots  are  fo  well  united,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  called  two  without  injury  to  the  art  with  which  they 
are  interwoven.  The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the 
variety  of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  diftracled  by  unconnect¬ 
ed  incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petruchie  is  eminently 
fprightly  and  diverting.  At  the  marriage  of  Bianca  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  real  father,  perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity 
than  pleafure,  The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and  diverting. 

ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

This  play  has  many  delightful  fcenes,  though  not  fufflciently 
probable,  and  fome  happy  characters,  though  not  new,  nor 
produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Par  cites 
is  a  boafter  and  a  coward,  fuch  as  has  always  been  the  fport  of 
the  ftage,  but  perhaps  never  raifed  more  laughter  or  contempt 
than  in  the  hands  of  Shakefpeare, 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram  ;  a  man  noble  with¬ 
out  generofity,  and  ycung  without  truth  5  who  marries  Helen 
as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate  :  when  fire  is  dead 
by  his  unkindnefs,  fneaks  home  to  a  fecond  marriage,  is  ac~ 
cufed  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himfelf  by 
falfehood,  and  is  difmiffed  to  happinefs. 

The  ftory  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told  before  of 
Mariana  and  Angelo ,  and,  to  confefs-  the  truth,  icarceiy  merited 
t<2  be  heard  a  fecond  time. 


TWELFTH- 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This  play  is  in  the  graver  part  elegant  and  eafy,  and  in  fome 
of  the  lighter  fcenes  exquifitely  humorous.  Ague-cheek  is 
drawn  with  great  propriety,  but  his  character  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  that  of  natural  fatuity,  and  is  therefore  not  the  pro¬ 
per  prey  of  a  fatirift.  The  luliloquy  cf  Malvolio  is  truly 
comick  ;  he  is  betrayed  to  ridicule  merely  by  his  pride.  The 
marriage  of  Olivia^  and  the  lucceeding  perplexity,  though  well 
enough  contrived  to  divert  on  the  Rage,  wants  credibility,  and 
fails  to  produce  the  proper  inRruction  required  in  the  drama, 
as  it  exhibits  no  j  ufl  picture  of  life. 

WINTER’S  TALE. 

The  Rory  of  this  play  is  taken  from  the  pleafant  Hiftory  of 
Dora  ft  uo  and  Faivnia ,  written  by  Robert  Greene. 

This  play,  as  Dr.  TVarburton  juftly  obferves,  is,  with  all 
its  abfurdities,  very  entertaining.  The  character  of  Autolycus 
is  very  naturally  conceived,  and  Rrongly  reprefented. 

MACBETH. 

This  play  is  defervedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of  its 
fictions,  and  folemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety  of  its  action, 
but  it  has  no  nice  difcriminations  of  character;  the  events  are 
too  great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  difpofitions,  and 
the  courfe  cf  the  adtion  neceffarily  determines  the  conduct  of 
the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  defcribed  ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  it  may  not  be  faid,  in  defence  of  fome  parts  which 
now  feem  improbable,  that,  in  Shakefpeare’s  time,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  warn  credulity  againfr  vain  and  illufive  predictions. 

The  paffions  are  directed  to  their  true  end.  Lady  Macbeth 
is  merely  detefted  ;  and  though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  pre-* 
ferves  fome  efteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  fall, 

KING  JOHN. 

The  tragedy  of  King  John.,  though  not  written  with  the 
utmoft  power  of  Shakefpearcy  is  varied  with  a  very  pleafing 

inters 
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interchange  of  incidents  and  characters.  The  lady’s  grief  is 
very  affedting  ;  and  the  character  of  the  baftard  contains  that 
mixture  of  greatnefs  and  levity  which  this  author  delighted  to 
exhibit. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of  Holingjhed. ,  in 
which  many  paffages  may  be  found  which  Shakefpeare  has, 
with  very  little  alteration,  tranfplanted  into  his  fcenes;  parti¬ 
cularly  a  fpeecb  of  the  bifihop  of  Carlife  in  defence  of  king 
Richard’s,  unalienable  right,  and  immunity  from  human  jurif- 
didlion. 

Jonfon  who,  in  his  Catiline  and  Sejanus ,  has  inferted  many 
fpeeches  from  the  Roman  hiftorians,  was  perhaps  induced  to 
that  practice  by  the  example  of  Shakefpeare ,  who  had  con- 
defcended  fometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers.  But 
Shakefpeare  had  more  of  his  own  than  fonfon ,  and  if  he  fome¬ 
times  was  willing  to  fpare  his  labour,  fhewed  by  what  he 
performed  at  other  times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by 
choice  or  idlenefs  rather  than  neceffi  ty. 

This  play  is  one  of  thofe  which  Shakefpeare  has  apparently 
revifed ;  but  as  fuccefs  in  works  of  invention  is  net  always 
proportionate  to  labour,  it  is  not  finifhed  at  laft  with  the  hap¬ 
py  force  of  fome  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be  faid  much 
to  affect  the  paffions,  or  enlarge  the  underftanding. 

KING  HENRY  IV.  PART  II. 

I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play,  cries  out 
with  Defdemona,  “  O  moft  lame  and  impotent  conclufion  1” 
As  this  play  was  not,  to  our  knowledge,  divided  into  adls  by 
the  author,  I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  that  Jerufalem  fhall  Harry  die. 

Fhefe  fcenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  a£t  of  Henry  the 
Fourth ,  might  then  be  the  firft  of  Henry  the  Fifth ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  they  do  unite  very  commodioufly  to  either  play. 
When  thefe  plays  were  reprefented,  I  believe  they  ended  as 
they  are  now  ended  in  the  books  ;  but  Shakefpeare  feems  to 
have  defigned  that  the  whole  feries  of  addon  from  the  bemn- 
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ning  of  Richard  the  Second ,  to  the  end  cf  Henry  the  Fifth , 
fhould  be  confidered  by  the  reader  as  one  work,  upon  one 
plan,  only  broken  into  parts  by  the  neceffity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays  are  more  read  than  the  Firji 
and  Second  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Perhaps  no  author  has 
ever  in  two  plays  afforded  fo  much  delight.  The  great  events 
are  interefting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depends  upon  them ; 
the  {lighter  occurrences  are  diverting,  and,  except  one  or  two, 
fufficiently  probable  ;  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  won¬ 
derful  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters  diverfified  with 
the  utmoft  nicety  of  difcernment,  and  the  profoundeft  {kill  in 
the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comick  and  tragick 
part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and  violent  paflions, 
whofe  fentiments  are  right,  though  his  actions  are  wrong  ; 
whofe  virtues  are  obfcured  by  negligence,  and  whofe  un- 
derftanding  is  diffipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he  is 
rather  loofe  than  wicked ;  and  when  the  occafion  forces  out 
his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  without  effort,  and  brave  with¬ 
out  tumult.  The  trifler  is  roufed  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero 
again  repofes  in  the  trifler.  This  character  is  great,  original, 
and  juft. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  foldier,  cholerick,  and  quarrelfome,  and 
has  only  the  foldier’s  virtues,  generofity  and  courage. 

But  Faljlajf,  unimitated,  ur.imitable  Fa  faff,  how  {hall  I 
defcribe  thee?  Thou  compound  of  fenfe  and  vice;  of  fenfe 
which  may  be  admired,  but  not  efteemed  ;  of  vice  which  may 
be  defpifed,  but  hardly  detefted.  Faljlajf  is  a  character  loaded 
with  faults,  and  with  thofe  faults  which  naturally  produce  con¬ 
tempt.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boafter, 
always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor  ;  to 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  infult  the  defencelefs.  At  once  ob- 
fequious  and  malignant,  he  fatirizes  in  their  abfence  thofe 
whom  he  lives  by  flattering.  He  is  familiar  with  the  prince 
only  as  an  agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  fo  proud, 
as  not  only  to  be  fupercilious  and  haughty  with  common  men, 
but  to  think  his  intereft  of  importance  to  the  duke  o  i  Lane  after. 
Yet  the  man  thus  Corrupt,  thus  defpicable,  makes  himfelf  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  prince  that  defpifes  him,  by  the  mod  pleafing  of 
all  qualities,  perpetual  gaiety,  by  an  unfailing  power  of  ex¬ 
citing  laughter,  which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit 
is  not  of  the  fplendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  confifts  in  eafy 
fcapes  and  fallies  of  levity,  which  make  {port,  but  raife  no 
envy.  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  he  is  Rained  with  no  enor- 
1  mous 
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mous  or  fanguinary  crimes,  fo  that  his  licentiounefs  is  not  fo 
offenfive  but  that  it  may  be  borne  for  his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  reprefentation  is,  that  no 
man  is  more  dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt, 
hath  the  power  to  pleafe  j  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honefty 
ought  to  think  themfelves  fafe  with  fuch  a  companion,  when 
they  fee  Henry  feduced  by  Faljlajf. 

KING  HENRY  V. 

This  play  has  many  fcenes  of  high  dignity,  and  many  of 
eafy  merriment.  The  character  of  the  king  is  well  fupported, 
except  in  his  courtfhip,  where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of 
Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of  Piflol  is 
very  happily  continued :  his  charadter  has  perhaps  been  the 
model  of  all  the  bullies  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  Englijb 
ftage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  Chorus  have  many  admirers ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may  be  praifed,  and  much 
muff  be  forgiven  ;  nor  can  it  be  eafily  difcovered  why  the  in¬ 
telligence  given  by  the  Chorus  is  more  necefiary  in  this  play 
than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The  great  defedf  of 
this  play  is  the  emptinefs  and  narrownefs  of  the  laft  adt,  which 
a  very  little  diligence  might  have  eafily  avoided. 

KING  HENRY  VI.  PART  L 

Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the  folio 
in  1623,  though  the  two  fucceeding  parts  are  extant  in  two 
editions  in  quarto.  That  the  fecond  and  third  parts  were  pub- 
lifhed  without  the  firft,  maybe  admitted  as  no  weak  proof  that 
the  copies  were  furreptitioufly  obtained,  and  that  the  printers 
of  that  time  gave  the  publick  thofe  plays  not  fuch  as  the  author 
defigned,  but  fuch  as  they  could  get  them.  That  this  play  was 
written  before  the  two  others  is  indubitably  collected  from  the 
feries  of  events  ;  that  it  was  written  and  played  before  Henry 
the  Fifth  is  apparent,  becaufe  in  the  epilogue  there  is  mention 
made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts : 

Henry  the  fixth  in  Twaddling  bands  crown’d  king, 

Whofe  ftate  fo  many  had  the  managing 

That  they  loft  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed 

Which  oft  our  ftage  hath  fhewn. 
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Fran;;  is  loft  in  this  play.  The  two  following  contain,  as 
the  old  title  imports,  the  contention  or  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafler. 

The  fecond  and  third  parts  of  H;nry  VI.  were  printed  in 
1600.  When  Henry  V.  was  written,  we  know  not,  but  it 
was  printed  likewife  in  1600,  and  therefore  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  firft  part :  the  ftrft  part  of  Henry  VI.  had  been 
often  Ihewn  on  the  ftage,  and  would  certainly  have  appeared 
in  its  place  had  the  author  been  the  publifher. 

KING  HENRY  VI.  PART  III. 

The  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.  are  fufpeRed,  by  Mr.  H>eo- 
lald. ,  of  being  fuppofititious,  and  are  declared  by  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton ,  to  be  certainly  not  Shakefpeare’ s.  Air.  Theobald’s  fufpi- 
cion  aides  from  fome  obfolete  words  ;  but  the  phrafeology  is 
like  the  reft  of  our  author’s  Ryle,  and  fingle  words,  of  which 
however  I  do  net  cbferve  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warbnrton  gives  no  reafon,  but  I  luppofe  him  to  judge 
upon  deeper  principles  and  more  ccrnprehenfive  views,  and 
to  draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  e  fleet  and  fpirit  of  the 
compofition,  which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  hiftorical 
plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  inferred  ;  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometimes  judgment 
will  err,  and  fometimes  the  matter  itfelf  will  defeat  the  artift. 
Of  every  author’s  works  one  will  be  the  belt,  and  one  will  be 
the  world.  The  colours  are  not  equally  pleafmg,  nor  the 
attitudes  equally  graceful,  in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or 
Reynolds. 

Difiimiiitude  of  ft  vie,  and  heterogeneoufnefs  of  fentiment, 
may  fu  indent] y  fhow  that  a  work  does  not  really  belong  to 
the  reputed  author.  But  in  thefe  plays  no  fuch  marks  of  fpu- 
rioufnefs  are  found.  The  diction,  the  verhficaticn,  and  the 
figures*  are  Shakefpeare’ s.  Theie  plays,  conildered,  without 
regard  to  characters  and  incidents,  merely  as  narratives  in  verfe, 
are  more  happily  conceived,  and  more  accurately  finifhed  than 
thofe  of  King  John ,  Richard  II.  or  the  tragick  feenes  of 
Henry  IV.  and  V.  If  we  take  thefe  plays  from  Shakefpeare , 
to  whom  fhall  they  be  given  ?  What  auchor  of  that  age  had 
the  fame  eafinefs  of  expreflion  and  fluency  of  numbers  i 

Having  confldered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  them- 
felyes,  and  found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  enquire  what 
corroboration  can  be  gained  from  other  teftimony.  I  hey  are 
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afcribed  to  Shakefpeare  by  the  firft  editors,  whofe  attention 
may  be  received  in  queftions  of  fact,  however  unlkilfully  they 
fuperintend  their  edition.  They  feem  to  be  declared  genuine 
by  the  voice  of  Shakefpeare  himfelf,  who  refers  to  the  fecond 
play  in  his  epilogue  to  Henry  V.  and  apparently  connects  the 
firft  a£t  of  Richard  III.  with  the  laft  of  the  third  part  of 
Henry  VI.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  plays  were  popular,  and 
that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well  known  ;  it  may  be 
anfwered,  with  equal  probability,  that  the  natural  paflions  of 
a  poet  would  have  difpofed  him  to  feparate  his  own  works  from 
thofe  of  an  inferior  hand.  And,  indeed,  if  an  author’s  own 
teftimony  is  to  be  overthrown  by  fpeculative  criticifm,  no  man 
can  be  any  longer  fecure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  thefe  three  plays  I  think  the  fecond  the  beft.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  have  not  fufficient  variety  of  adfion,  for  the 
incidents  are  too  often  of  the  fame  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  cha~ 
fadters  are  well  difcriminated.  King  Henry ,  and  his  queen, 
king  Edward ,  the  duke  of  Gloucejler ,  and  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  are  very  ftrongly  and  diftindtly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  Henry  VI.  and  of 
Henry  V.  are  fo  apparently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that 
there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  the  firft  draughts  of 
Shakefpeare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them  copies  taken  by 
fome  auditor  who  wrote  down,  during  the  representation,  what 
the  time  would  permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  fome  of  his 
omiffions  at  a  fecond  or  third  hearing,  and  when  he  had  by 
this  method  formed  Something  like  a  play,  fent  it  to  the 
printer. 

KING  RICHARD  III. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  our  author’s  per* 
formances  ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  has  not  happened  to 
him  as  to  others,  to  be  praifed  moft,  when  praife  is  not  moft 
deferved.  That  this  play  has  Scenes  noble  in  themfelves,  and 
very  well  contrived  to  ftrike  in  the  exhibition,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  But  fome  parts  are  trifling,  others  fhocking,  and  fome 
improbable. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  of  the  learned  cri- 
ticks,  but  that  fome  traces  of  this  antiquated  exhibition  are 
ftill  retained  in  the  ruftick  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  have  Seen 
the  Devil  very  luftily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom  I  hold  to 
be  the  legitimate  fucceft’or  of  the  old  Vice, 

VoL.  I.  S 
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KING  HENRY  VHI. 

The  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  one  of  thofe  which  ft  ill 
keeps  poffefTion  of  the  ftage  by  the  fplendor  of  its  pageantry. 
The  coronation  about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  toge¬ 
ther  in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  Yet  pomp  is 
not  the  only  merit  of  this  play.  The  meek  forrows  and  virtu¬ 
ous  diftrefs  of  Katharine  have  furnifhed  fome  feenes,  which 
may  be  juftly  numbered  among  the  greateft  efforts  of  tragedy. 
But  the  genius  of  Shakejpeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with 
Katharine.  Every  other  part  may  be  eafily  conceived,  and 
eafily  written. 

The  hiftorical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of  which  the  turn 
parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth ,  and  Henry  the  Fifth ,  are  among 
the  happieft  of  our  author’s  compofitions ;  and  King  fohn , 
Richard  the  Third ,  and  Henry  the  Eighth ,  defervedly  Hand  in 
the  fecond  clafs.  Thofe  whofe  curiofity  would  refer  the  hifto¬ 
rical  feenes  to  their  original,  may  confult  Holingjhedy  and 
fometimes  Hall :  from  Holingjhed,  Shakejpeare  has  often  in- 
ferted  whole  fpeeches  with  no  more  alteration  than  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  numbers  of  his  verfe.  To  tranferibe  them  into  the 
margin  was  unneceftary,  becaufe  the  original  is  eafily  examined, 
and  they  are  feldom  lels  perfpicuous  in  the  poet  than  in  the 
hiftorian. 

To  play  hiftories,  or  to  exhibit  a  fucceffion  of  events  by 
aftion  and  dialogue,  was  a  common  entertainment  among  our 
rude  anceftcrs  upon  great  feftivities.  The  parifh  clerks  once 
performed  at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lafted  three  days,  con¬ 
taining  The  Hi/lory  of  the  World. 

CORIOLANUS. 

The  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  is  one  of  the  moft  amufing  of  our 
author’s  performances.  The  old  man’s  merriment  in  Mene- 
nius ;  the  lofty  lady’s  dignity  in  Volumnia  ;  the  bridal  modefty 
in  Firgilia  ;  the  patrician  and  military  haughtinefs  in  Coriola¬ 
nus  ;  the  plebeian  malignity,  and  tribunitian  infolence  in  Brutus 
and  Sicinius,  make  a  very  pleafing  and  interefting  variety : 
and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  hero’s  fortune  fill  the  mind 
with  anxious  curiofity.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  buftle 
in  the  firft  aft,  and  too  little  in  the  laft. 
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JULIUS  C  jE  S  A  R. 

Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  paflages  deferve  regard, 
and  the  contention  and  reconcilement  of  Brutus  and  CaJJius  is 
univerfally  celebrated ;  but  I  have  never  been  ftrongly  agitat¬ 
ed  in  perufing  it,  and  think  it  fomewhat  cold  and  unaffedting, 
compared  with  fome  other  of  Sbakefpeare’s  plays  :  his  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  real  ftory,  and  to  Roman  manners,  feems  to  have 
impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. 

ANTONY  and  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiofity  always  bufy,  and  the  paflions  al¬ 
ways  interefted.  The  continual  hurry  of  the  adtion,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  incidents,  and  the  quick  fucceflion  of  one  perfonage  to 
another,  call  the  mind  forward  without  intermiflion  from  the 
firft  a£t  to  the  laft.  But  the  power  of  delighting  is  derived 
principally  from  the  frequent  changes  of  the  fcene  ;  for  except 
the  feminine  arts,  fome  of  which  are  too  low,  which  diftinguilh 
Cleopatra ,  no  character  is  very  ftrongly  difcriminated.  Upton., 
who  did  not  eafily  mifs  what  he  defired  to  find,  has  difcovered 
that  the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  Ikill  and  learning, 
made  pompous  and  fuperb,  according  to  his  real  practice.  But 
I  think  his  didlion  not  diftinguifhable  from  that  of  others  :  the 
mod  timid  fpeech  in  the  play  is  that  which  Ccefar  makes  to 
Offavia. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  defcribed  according 
to  hiftory,  are  produced  without  any  art  of  connexion  or 
care  of  dilpofition. 


TIM  ON  OF  ATHENS. 

The  play  of  Timon  is  a  domeftick  tragedy,  and  there¬ 
fore  ftrongly  faftens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the 
plan  there  is  not  much  art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and 
the  characters  various  and  exacft.  The  cataftrophe  affords  a 
very  powerful  warning  againft  that  oftentatious  liberality, 
which  fcatters  bounty,  but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flat¬ 
tery,  but  not  friendfhip. 

In  this  tragedy,  are  many  paflages  perplexed,  obfcure,  and 
probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  rectify,  or  ex- 
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plain,  with  due  diligence ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot 
promife  myfelf  that  my  endeavours  fhall  be  much  applauded. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

All  the  editors  and  criticks  agree  with  Mr.  'Theobald  in  fup- 
pofing  this  play  fpurious.  I  fee  no  reafon  for  differing  from 
them  ;  for  the  colour  of  the  ftyle  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular  verfifica- 
tion,  and  artificial  clofes,  not  always  inelegant,  yet  feldom 
pleafing.  The  barbarity  of  the  fpedlacles,  and  the  general 
maffacre,  which  are  here  exhibited,  can  fcarcely  be  conceived 
tolerable  to  any  audience  ;  yet  we  are  told  by  Jonfon ,  that 
they  were  not  only  borne,  but  praifed.  That  Shakefpeare 
wrote  any  part,  though  Theobald  declares  it  inconteftable,  I 
-fee  no  reafon  for  believing. 

The  teftimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of  this  play,  by 
which  it  is  afcribedto  l Shakefpeare,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
argument  againft  its  authenticity,  arifing  from  the  total  differ¬ 
ence  of  conduct,  language,  and  fentiments,  by  which  it  Hands 
apart  from  all  the  reft.  Meres  had  probably  no  other  evidence 
than  that  of  a  title-page,  which,  though  in  our  time  it  be  fuffi- 
cient,  was  then  of  no  great  authority  ;  for  all  the  plays  which 
were  rejected  by  the  firft  colledfors  of  Shakefpeare’ s  works,  and 
admitted  in  later  editions,  and  again  rejected  by  the  critical 
editors,  had  Shakefpeare’ s  name  on  the  title,  as  we  muft  fup- 
pofe,  by  the  fraudulence  of  the  printers,  who,  while  there 
were  were  yet  no  gazettes,  nor  advertifements,  nor  any 
means  of  circulating  literary  intelligence,  could  ufurp  at  plea- 
fure  any  celebrated  name.  Nor  had  Shakefpeare  any  intereft  in 
detecting  the  impofture,  as  none  of  its  fame  or  profit  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  prefs. 

The  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove  it  not  to  be 
Shakefpeare’ s.  If  it  had  been  written  twenty-five  years  in 
1614,  it  might  have  been  written  when  Shakefpeare  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  When  he  left  IVarwickJhire  I  know 
not;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  too  late  to  fly 
for  deer-ftealing. 

Ravenfcroft ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  revifed  this  play, 
and  reftored  it  to  the  ftage,  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  from  a 
theatrical  tradition,  I  fuppofe,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of 
fufficient  authority,  that  this  play  was  touched  in  different 
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parts  by  Sbakefpcare,  but  written  by  fome  other  poet.  I  do 
not  find  Shakefpeare’s  touches  very  difcernible. 


TROILUS  and  CRESSIDA. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  moft  of  Shake- 
fpcare’s  compofitions,  but  it  is  not  one  of  thofe  in  which  ei¬ 
ther  theextent  of  his  views  or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fully  dis¬ 
played.  As  the  ftory  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  exerted 
little  invention ;  but  he  has  diverfified  his  characters  with 
great  variety,  and  preferved  them  with  great  exactnefs.  His 
vicious  characters  fometimes  difguft,  but  cannot  corrupt,  for 
both  CreJJtda  and  Pandarus  are  detefted  and  contemned. 
The  cornicle  characters  feem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of 
the  writer ;  they  are  of  the  fuperficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more 
of  manners  than  nature ;  but  they  are  copioufiy  filled,  and 
powerfully  impreffed. 

Shakefpeare  has  in  his  ftory  followed  for  the  greater  part  the 
old  book  of  Caxton ,  which  was  then  very  popular;  but  the 
character  of  Therfttes ,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had  publiftied  his  ver- 
fion  of  Homer. 


CYMBELINE. 

This  play  has  many  juft  fentiments,  fome  natural  dialogues, 
and  fome  pleafing  fcenes,  but  they  are  obtained  at  the  expence 
of  much  incongruity.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the 
abfurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confufion  of  the  names,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  different  times,  and  the  impoffibility  of  the  events  in 
any  fyftem  of  life,  were  to  wafte  criticifm  upon  unrefiftino- 
imbecility,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  arois 
for  aggravation. 


KING  LEAR. 

The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  defervedly  celebrated  among  the 
dramas  of  Shakefpeare.  There  is  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps 
the  attention  fo  ftrongly  fixed :  which  fo  much  agitates  our  paf- 
fions,  and  interefts  our  curiofity.  The  artful  involutions  of 
diflinct  interefts,  the  ftriking  oppofition  of  contrary  charac¬ 
ters, 
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tcrs,  the  fudden  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  quick  fucceffion 
of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of  indignation, 
pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  fcene  which  does  not  contribute 
to  the  aggravation  of  the  diftrefs  or  condudt  of  the  adtion,  and 
fcarce  a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
fcene.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the  poet’s  imagination, 
that  the  mind,  which  once  ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irre- 
fifribly  along. 

On  the  feeming  improbability  of  Lear's  condudl,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  he^  is  reprefented  according  to  hiftories  at  that 
time  vulgarly  received  as  true.  And  perhaps,  if  we  turn  our 
thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  age  to  which 
this  ftory  is  referred,  it  will  appear  not  fo  unlikely  as  while  we 
eftimate  Lear's  manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of  one 
dauo-hter  to  another,  or  refignation  of  dominion  on  fuch  con¬ 
ditions,  would  be  yet  credible,  if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of 
Guinea  or  Madagajcar.  Shakefpeare ,  indeed,  by  the  mention 
of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea  of  times  more  ci¬ 
vilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by  fofter  manners  ;  and  the  truth 
is,  that  though  he  fo  nicely  difcriminates,  and  fo  minutely  de- 
fcribes  the  characters  of  men,  he  commonly  neglects  and  con¬ 
founds  the  charadlers  of  ages,  by  mingling  cuftoms  ancient  and 
modern,  Englijh  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  War  ton,  who  has  in  the  Adventurer 
very  minutely  cnticifed  this  play,  remarks,  tnat  the  mftances 
of  cruelty  are  toofavageand  {hocking,  and  that  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Edmund  deftroys  the  fimplicity  of  the  ftory.  Thefe 
objections  may,  I  think,  be  anfwered,  by  repeating,  that  the 
cruelty  of  the  daughters  is  an  hiftorical  fadt,  to  which  the  poet 
has  added  little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  feries  by  dialogue 
and  adtion.  But  I  am  not  able  to  apologize  with  equal  plaufi- 
bility  for  the  extrufion  of  Glojler's  eyes,  which  feems  an  act 
too  horrid  to  be  endured  in  dramatic  exhibition,  and  luch  as 
muft  always  compel  the  mind  to  relieve  its  diftreis  by  incre¬ 
dulity.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  our  author  well  knew 
what  would  pleafe  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  adtion 
is  abundantly  recompenfed  by  the  addition  of  variety,  by  the 
art  with  which  he  is  made  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  defign, 
and  the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  combining  per¬ 
fidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the  wicked  fon  with  the 
wicked  daughters,  to  imprefs  this  important  moral,  that  vil¬ 
lainy  is  never  at  a  flop,  that  crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  laft 
terminate  in  ruin. 
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Bat  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced,  Shakefpeare 
has  fuffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perifhin  ajuft  caufe,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  natural  ideas  of  juftice,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader, 
and,  what  is  yet  more  ftrange,  to  the  faith  of  chronicles.  Yet 
this  conduit  is  justified  by  The  Spedtator^  who  blames  Tate  for 
giving  Cordelia  fuccefs  and  happinefs  in  his  alteration,  and  de¬ 
clares,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  tragedy  has  lojl  half  its  beauty. 
Dennis  has  remarked,  whether  juftly  or  not,  that,  to  fecure 
the  favourable  reception  of  CatOy  the  town  was  poifoned  with 
much  falfe  and  abominable  criticifm ,  and  that  endeavours  had 
been  ufed  to  difcredit  and  decry  poetical  juftice.  A  play  in 
which  the  wicked  profper,  and  the  virtuous  mifcarry,  may 
doubtlefs  be  good,  becaufe  it  is  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the 
common  events  of  human  life  :  but  fince  all  reafonable  beings 
naturally  love  juftice,  I  cannot  eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
obfervation  of  juftice  makes  a  play  worfe ;  or,  that  if  other 
excellencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not  always  rife  better 
pleafed  from  the  final  triumph  of  perfecuted  virtue. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  the  public  has  decided.  Cordelia ,  from 
the  time  of  Tate-y  has  always  retired  with  victory  and  felicity. 
And,  if  my  fenfations  could  add  any  thing  to  the  general  fuf- 
frage,  I  might  relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  fo  fhocked  by 
Cordelia’s  death,  that  I  knew  not  whether  I  ever  endured  to 
read  again  the  laft  feenes  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revife 
them  as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controverfy  among  the  criticks  concerning 
this  play.  It  is  difputed  whether  the  predominant  image  in 
Lear’ s  difordered  mind  be  the  lofs  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy ,  a  very  judicious  critick, 
has  evinced  by  indudlion  of  particular  paflages,  that  the  cruelty 
of  his  daughters  is  the  primary  fource  of  his  diftrefs,  and  that 
the  lofs  of  royalty  affedts  him  only  as  a  fecondary  and  fubordi- 
nate  evil.  He  obferves  with  great  juftnefs,  that  Lear  would 
move  our  companion  but  little,  did  we  not  rather  confider  the 
injured  father  than  the  degraded  king. 

The  ftory  of  this  play,  except  the  epifode  of  Edmund,  which 
is  derived,  I  think,  from  Sidney ,  is  taken  originally  from 
Geoffry  of  Monmouth ,  whom  Holingjhed  generally  copied  ;  but 
perhaps  immediately  from  an  old  hiftorical  ballad.  Myreafon  for 
believing  that  the  play  was  pofterior  to  the  ballad,  rather  than 
the  ballad  to  the  play,  is,  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shake - 
fpeare’s  nodlurnal  tempeft,  which  is  too  ftriking  to  have  been 
omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the  chronicle ;  it  has  the  rudiments 
of  the  play,  but  none  of  its  amplifications  :  it  firft  hinted  Lear’ s 
madnefs,  but  did  not  array  it  in  circumftances.  The  writer 
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of  the  ballad  added  fomething  to  the  hiftory,  which  is  a  proof 
that  he  would  have  added  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his 
mind,  and  more  muft  have  occurred  if  he  had  feen  Shakefpeare. 


ROMEO  and  JULIET. 

This  play  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  of  our  author’s  perfor¬ 
mances.  The  fcenes  are  bufy  and  various,  the  incidents  nu¬ 
merous  and  important,  the  cataftrophe  irrefiftibly  affedting, 
and  the  procefs  of  the  action  carried  on  with  fuch  probability, 
at  leaf!  with  fuch  congruity  to  popular  opinions,  as  tragedy 
requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakefpeare  to  exhibit  the 
converfation  of  gentlemen,  to  reprefent  the  airy  fprightlinefs 
of  juvenile  elegance.  Mr.  Dryden  mentions  a  tradition,  which 
might  eafily  reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by  Shake- 
fpeare ,  that  he  vjas  obliged  to  kill  Mercutio  in  the  third  at 7,  lej] 
he  Jhould  have  been  killed  by  him.  Yet  he  thi  nks  him  no  fuch 
formidable  perfon,  but  that  he  might  have  lived  through  the  play, 
and  died  in  his  bed ,  without  danger  to  a  post.  Dryden  well 
knew,  had  he  been  in  queft  of  truth,  that,  in  a  pointed  fen- 
tence,  more  regard  is  Commonly  had  to  the  words  than  the 
thought,  and  that  it  is  very  feldom  to  be  rigoroufly  underflood. 
Jllercutio's  wit,  gaiety,  and  courage,  will  always  procure  him 
friends  that  wifh  him  a  longer  life ;  but  his  death  is  not  precipi¬ 
tated,  he  has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  him  in  the  conftrudtion 
of  the  play  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  ability  of  Shakefpeare  to  have 
continued  his  exiftence,  though  fome  of  his  fallies  are  perhaps 
out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden  ;  whofe  genius  was  not  very  fertile 
of  merriment,  nor  dudfile  to  humour,  but  acute,  argumenta¬ 
tive,  comprehenfive,  and  fublime. 

The  Nurfe  is  one  of  the  charadters  in  which  the  author  de¬ 
lighted  :  he  has,  with  great  fubtilty  of  diftindtion,  drawn  her 
at  once  loquacious  and  fecret,  obfequious  and  infolent,  trufty 
and  difhoneflr. 

His  comick  fcenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his  pathetick 
ftrains  are  always  polluted  with  fome  unexpected  depravations. 
His  perfons,  however  diftreffed,  have  a  conceit  left  them  in 
their  mifery ,  a  miferable  conceit. 
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HAMLET. 

If  the  dramas  of  Sbakefpeare  were  to  be  chara&erifed,  each 
by  the  particular  excellence  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the 
re  ft,  we  mult  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praife  of  va¬ 
riety.  The  incidents  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  argument  of 
the  play  would  make  a  long  tale.  The  fcenes  are  interchange¬ 
ably  diverfified  with  merriment  and  folemnity ;  with  merri¬ 
ment,  that  includes  judicious  and  inftru&ive  obfervations  ; 
and  folemnity,  not  ftrained  by  poetical  violence  above  the  na¬ 
tural  fentiments  of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  continual  fucceffion,  exhibiting  various  forms  of 
life  and  particular  modes  of  converfation.  The  pretended 
madnefs  of  Ha?nlet  caufes  much  mirth,  the  mournful  diffrac¬ 
tion  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with  tendernefs,  and  every  per- 
fonage  produces  the  effeCt  intended,  from  the  apparition  that 
in  the  firft  ad  chills  the  blood  with  horror,  to  the  fop  in  the 
laid,  that  expofes  a  fire  elation  to  juft  contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  fecure  againft  objecti¬ 
ons.  The  aCtion  is  indeed  for  the  moft  part  in  continual  pro¬ 
gression,  but  there  are  feme  fcenes  which  neither  forward  nor 
retard  it.  Of  the  feigned  madnefs  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no 
adequate  caufe,  for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have 
done  with  the  reputation  of  fanity.  He  plays  the  madman  moft, 
when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  fo  much  rudenefs,  which  feems  to 
be  ufelefs  and  wanton  cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  inftrument 
than  an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  ftratagem  of  the  play, 
conviCled  the  king,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punilli  him  ;  and 
his  death  is  at  laft  effected  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had 
no  part  in  producing. 

The  cataftrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced  ;  the  exchange 
of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  neceffity,  than  a  ftroke  of 
art.  A  fcheme  might  eafily  have  been  formed  to  kill  Hamlet 
with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accufed  of  having  fhewn  little  regard  to  poeti¬ 
cal  juftice,  and  may  be  charged  with  equal  negleCt  of  poetical 
probability.  The  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to 
little  purpofe  :  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not  obtained, 
but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it  ;  and  the 
gratification,  which  would  arife  from  the  deftruCfion  of  an 
ufurper  and  a  murderer,  is  abated  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Ophelia ,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmlefs,  and  the 
pious. 
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OTHELLO. 

The  beauties  of  this  play  imprefs  themlelves  Co  ftronglyup' 
on  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from 
critical  illuit ration.  The  fiery  opennefs  of  Othello?  magnani¬ 
mous,  artlefs,  and  credulous,  boundlefe  in  his  confidence,  ar¬ 
dent  in  his  aft'edtion,  inflexible  in  his  refolution,  and  obdurate 
in  his  revenge  ;  the  cool  malignity  of  lags?  filent  in  his  refent- 
ment,  fubtle  in  his  defigns,  andftudious  at  once  of  his  intereft 
and  his  vengeance  ;  the  foft  fimplicity  of  Defdamna?  confi¬ 
dent  of  merit,  and  eonfeious  of  innocence,  her  artlefs  perfeve- 
ranee  in  her  fuit,  and  her  flownefs  to  fufpect  that  fhe  can  be 
fufpedted,  are  fuch  proofs  of  Shakespeare’s  fkill  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  as,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  vain  to  feek  in  any  modern  writer. 
The  gradual  progrefs  which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor’s  convic¬ 
tion,  and  the  circumftances  which  he  employs  to  inflame  him, 
are  fo  artfully  natural,  that,  though  it  will  perhaps  not  be  faid 
of  him  as  he  fays  of  himfelf,  that  he  is  a  man  not  eafily  jealous? 
yet  we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  laft  we  find  him  perplexed 
in  the  extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  left  wickednefs,  conjoined  with 
abilities,  fhould  fteal  upon  efteem,  though  it  mifles  of  appro¬ 
bation  ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  fo  conducted,  that  he  is 
from  tire  firft  feene  to  the  laft  hated  and  defpifed. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be  very  con- 
fpicuous  in  any  ether  piece^not  only  for  their  juftnefs,  but 
their  ftrength.  Cajffw  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honeft,  ruin¬ 
ed  only  by  his  want  of  ftubbornnefs  to  refill  an  infidious  in¬ 
vitation.  Roderigo’ s  fufpicious  credulity,  and  impatient  fub- 
miffion  to  the  cheats  which  he  fees  practifed  upon  him,  and 
which  by  perfuafion  he  fuffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  ftrong 
picture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  defires  to  a  falfe 
friend ;  and  the  virtue  of  JEmilia  is  fuch  as  we  often  find 
worn  loefely,  but  not  caft  off,  eafy  to  commit  fmall  crimes, 
but  quickened  and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  feenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  bufy,  varied 
by  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the  progref- 
fion  of  the  ftory  ;  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells 
but  what  is  known  already,  yet  is  neceflary  to  produce  the 
death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  feene  opened  in  Cyprus ,  and  the  preceding  incidents 
been  occafionaily  related,  there  had  been  little  wanting  to  a 
drama  of  the  moil  exact  and  fcrupulcus  regularity. 
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To  folicit  a  fubfcription  for  a  catalogue  of  books  expofed 
to  fale,  is  an  attempt  for  which  fome  apology  cannot  but  be 
neceffary  ;  for  few  would  willingly  contribute  to  the  expence 
of  volumes,  by  which  neither  inftru&ion  nor  entertainment 
could  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the  bookfeller  could  ex¬ 
pert  advantage,  and  of  which  the  only  ufe  muft  ceafe,  at  the 
difperfion  of  the  library. 

Nor  could  the  reafonablenefs  of  anuniverfal  rejection  of  our 
propofal  be  denied,  if  this  catalogue  were  to  be  compiled  with 
no  other  view,  than  that  of  promoting  the  fale  of  the  books 
which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that  inaccuracy  and 
confufion  which  may  be  found  in  t'nofe  that  are  daily  pub- 
lifhed. 

But  our  defign,  like  our  propofal,  is  uncommon,  and  to  be 
profecuted  at  a  very  uncommon  expence  ;  it  being  intended, 
that  the  books  fhall  be  diftributed  into  their  diftindt  claffes,  and 
every  clafs  ranged  with  fome  regard  to  the  age  of  the  writers ; 
that  every  book  fhall  be  accurately  defcribed  ;  that  the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  editions  fnall  be  remarked,  and  obfervations  from  the 
authors  of  literary  hiftory  occaffonally  interfperfed ;  that,  by 
tins  catalogue,  we  may  inform  pofterity  of  the  excellence  and 
value  of  this  great  collection,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of 
fcarce  books,  and  elegant  editions,  For  this  purpofe  men  of 
letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  even  be  fupplied  with  amanu- 
enfes,  but  at  an  expence  above  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To 
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T o  /hew  that  this  collection  deferves  a  particular  decree  of 
regard  from  the  learned  and  the  Itudious,  that  it  excels  any  li¬ 
brary  that  was  ever  yet  offered  to  public  fale  in  the  value  as 
well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains  ;  and  that 
therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of  lefs  ufe  to  men  of  letters, 
than  thofeoftb eTbuanian,  Heinjian,  or  Barberinian  libraries, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  general  account  of  the 
different  dalles,  as  they  are  naturally  divided  by  the  feveral 
fciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a  general  idea, 
at  once  magnificent  and  confuted;  an  idea  of  the  writings  of 
many  nations,  collected  from  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  difeo- 
vered  fometimes  by  chance,  and  fometimes  by  curiofity,  amidll 
the  rubbilh  of  forfaken  monafteries,  and  the  repertories  of 
ancient  families,  and  brought  hither  from  every  part,  as  to  the 
univerfal  receptacle  of  learning. 

It  will  be  no  unpleafing  effeCt  of  this  account,  if  thofe, 
that  fhall  happen  to  perufe  it,  fhould  be  inclined  by  it  to  refleCt 
on  the  character  cf  the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  fome  tri¬ 
bute  of  veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature,  to  that  gene¬ 
rous  and  exalted  curiofity  which  they  gratified  with  incefiant 
fearches  and  immenfe  expence,  and  to  which  they  dedicated 
that  time,  and  that  fuperfiuity  of  fortune,  which  many  others 
of  their  rank  employ  in  the  purfuit  of  contemptible  amufe- 
ments,  or  the  gratification  of  guilty  pailions,  And,  furely, 
every  man,  who  confiders  learning  as  ornamental  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  community,  muff  allow  them  the  honour  of 
public  benefactors,  who  have  introduced  amongft  us  authors 
not  hitherto  well  known,  and  added  to  the  literary  treafures  of 
their  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man  to  emulate  the 
collectors  of  this  library,  to  prefer  books  and  manuferipts  to 
equipage  and  luxury,  and  to  forfake  noife  and  diverfion  for 
the  converfation  of  the  learned,  and  the  fatisfaction  of  extenfive 
knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from  prefuming  to  hope ;  but  fhall 
make  no  fcruple  toafiert,  that  if  any  man  fhould  happen  to  be 
feized  with  fuch  laudable  ambition,  he  may  find  in  this  cata¬ 
logue  hints  and  informations  which  are  not  eafily  to  be  met  with ; 
he  will  difeover,  that  the  boafted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far  from 
u  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned  Fabric  ins  cannot 
completely  inftruCt  him  in  the  early  editions  oftheclaffic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  numerous ;  rud, 
therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very  properly  be  recommended  to 
the  publick,  if  they  had  not  a  more  general  and  frequent  ufe, 
zn  ufe  which  every  ftudent  has  experienced,  or  negleCted  to 
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his  lofs.  By  the  means  of  catalogues  only  can  it  be  known, 
what  has  been  written  on  every  part  of  learning,  and  the  ha¬ 
zard  avoided  of  encountering-  difficulties  which  have  already 

O  j 

been  cleared,  difcuffing  queftions  which  have  already  been  de¬ 
cided,  and  digging  in  mines  of  literature  which  former  ages 
have  exhaufted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  ftudents,  every  man  of 
letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few  who 
have  not  fometimes  valued  as  new  difcoveries,  made  by  them- 
felves,  thofe  obfervations,  which  have  long  fince  been  publifh- 
ed,  and  of  which  the  w'orld  therefore  will  refufe  them  the 
praife  ;  nor  can  the  refufal  be  cenfured  as  any  enormous  viola¬ 
tion  of  juftice  ;  for,  why  fhould  they  not  forfeit  by  their  igno¬ 
rance,  what  they  might  claim  by  their  fagacity. 

To  illuftrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of  obfcure  names, 
would  not  much  confirm  it ;  and  to  vilify  for  this  purpofe  the 
memory  of  men  truly  great,  would  be  10  deny  them  the  reve¬ 
rence  which  they  may  juftly  claim  from  thofe  whom  their  writ¬ 
ings  have  inftructed.  May  the  fhade  at  leaf!,  of  one  great 
Englijh  critick  reft  without  difturbance  ;  and  may  no  man 
prefume  to  infult  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning,  his 
reafon,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexatious  difappointment  of  meeting  reproach, 
where  praife  is  expedled,  every  man  will  certainly  defire  to  be 
fecured;  and  therefore  that  book  will  have  fome  claim  to  his 
regard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations  of  the  labours 
of  his  pre-deceflors,  fuch  as  a  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  libra¬ 
ry  will  copioully  afford  him. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  catalogues  of  lefs  importance  to  thofe 
whom  curiofity  has  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  literary  hiftory, 
and  who  think  the  intellediual  revolutions  of  the  world  more 
worthy  of  their  attention,  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants,  the 
defolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  em¬ 
pires.  Thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  obferving  the  firft  birth 
of  new  opinions,  their  ftruggles  againft  oppofition,  their  filent 
progrefs  under  perfecution,  their  general  reception,  and  their 
gradual  decline,  or  fudden  extinction  ;  thofe  that  am  ufe  them- 
lelves  with  remarking  the  different  periods  cf  human  know¬ 
ledge,  and  obferve  how  darknefs  and  light  fucceed  each  other ; 
by  what  accident  the  moft  gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have 
given  way  in  the  dawn  of  fcience,  and  how  learning  has  lan- 
guifbed  and  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  and  regard,  or 
been  overborne  by  the  prevalence  of  faftiionable  ignorance,  or 
loft  amidft  the  tumults  of  invafion,  and  the  ftorms  of  violence. 
All  thofe  who  defire  any  knowledge  cf  the  literary  tranfaclions 
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of  paft  ages,  may  find  in  catalogues,  like  this  at  leaf!:,  fucfr 
an  account  as  is  given  by  annalifts,  and  chronologers  of  civil 
hiftory. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  facred  writings  has  been  diffufed, 
will  be  obferved  from  the  catalogue  of  the  various  editions  of 
the  bible,  from  the  firft  impreffion  by  Fuji,  in  1462,  to  the 
prefent  time;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  polyglot  editions 
of  Spain ,  France ,  and  England,  thofe  of  the  original  Hebrew , 
the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  the  Latin  V ulgate  ;  with  the  verfions 
which  are  now  ufed  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
country  of  the  Grifons ,  in  Lithuania ,  Bohemia ,  Finland,  and 
Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  fame  kind  made  in  our 
own  country,  there  are  few  whofe  expectations  will  not  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  number  of  Englijh  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is 
forgotten,  whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 
Impreffion,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text  is  accompa¬ 
nied,  or  for  any  controverfy  or  perfecution  that  it  produced, 
or  for  the  peculiarity  of  any  fingle  paffage.  With  the  fame 
care  have  the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common-prayer 
been  feleCted,  from  which  all  the  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  it  may  be  eafily  remarked. 

Amongft  a  great  number  of  Roman  miffals  and  brevia¬ 
ries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  cuts  and  illuminations, 
will  be  found  the  Moforabic  miffal  and  breviary,  that  raifed 
fuch  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controverfial  treatifes  written  in  England,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been  diligently  collected,  with 
a  multitude  of  remarkable  traCls,  fingle  fermons,  and  fmall 
treatifes  ;  which,  however  worthy  to  be  preferved,  are,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  found  in  no  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid,  by  the  collectors  of 
this  library,  to  that  remarkable  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate 
the  ancient  impreffions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  to  which 
the  later  editions  are  added,  left  antiquity  ftiould  have  feemed 
more  worthy  of  efteem  than  accuracy. 

Kiftory  has  been  confidered  with  the  regard  due  to  that 
ftudy  by  which  the  manners  are  moil  eafily  formed,  and  from 
which  the  moft  efficacious  inftruClion  is  received;  nor  will 
the  moft  extenfive  curiofity  fail  of  gratification  in  this  libra¬ 
ry  ;  from  which  no  writers  have  been  excluded,  that  relate 
either  to  the  religious  or  civil  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  thofe  authors  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  have  been 
procured,  that  treat  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in  general,  or  de- 
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liver  accounts  of  fe£Is  or  nations,  but  thofe  likewife  who  have 
confined  themfelves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in  every 
church  ;  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the  rules  of  every 
fociety,  or  recounted  the  lives  of  its  founder  and  its  members; 
thofe  who  have  deduced  in  every  country  the  fucceffion  of 
bifhops,  and  thofe  who  have  employed  their  abilities  in  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  piety  of  particular  faints,  or  martyrs,  or  monks,  or 
nuns. 

The  civil  hiftory  of  all  nations  has  been  amaffed  together  ; 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  determine  which  has  been  thought  moft  worthy 
of  curiofity. 

Of  France ,  not  only  the  general  hiftories  and  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated  reigns,  and  narratives  of 
remarkable  events,  but  even  the  memorials  of  fingle  families, 
the  lives  of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular  cities, 
churches,  and  monafteries,  the  topography  of  provinces,  and 
the  accounts  of  laws,  cuftoms,  and  prescriptions,  are  here  to 
be  found. 

The  feveral  Rates  of  Italy  have,  in  this  treafury,  their  par¬ 
ticular  hiftorians,  whofe  accounts  are,  perhaps,  generally  more 
exabt,  by  being  lefs  extenfive;  and  more  interefting,  by  being 
more  particular. 

Nor  has  lefs  regard  been  paid  to  the  different  nations  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  of  which  neither  the  Bohemians ,  nor  Hun¬ 
garians,  nor  Aujlrians ,  nor  Bavarians ,  have  been  neglefted  ; 
nor  have  their  antiquities,  however  generally  difregarded, 
been  lefs  ftudioufly  fearched,  than  their  prefent  ftate. 

The  northern  nations  have  fupplied  this  colledfion,  not 
only  with  hiftory,  but  poetry,  with  Gothic  antiquities,  and 
Runic  inferiptions;  which  at  leaft  have  this  claim  to  veneration, 
above  the  remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  thofe  heroes  by  whom  the  Roman  empire  was  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  which  may  plead,  at  leaft  in  this  nation,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  thofe  that  owe  to  the  men 
whofe  memories  they  preferve,  their  conftitution,  their  pro¬ 
perties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiofity  of  thefe  collectors  extends  equally  to  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  nor  did  they  forget  to  add  to  the  northern  the 
fouthern  writers,  or  to  adorn  their  colledtion  with  chronicles  of 
Spain ,  and  the  conqueft  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  thofe  nations  with  which  we  have  lefs  intercourfe, 
whofe  cuftoms  are  lefs  accurately  known,  and  whofe  hiftory  is 
lefs  diftin&Iy  recounted,  there  are  in  this  library  repofited  fuch 
accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto  able  to  obtain ; 
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nor  are  the  Mogul ,  the  Tartar ,  the  Turk,  and  the  Bardeen , 
without  their  hiftorians; 

That  perfons  fo  inquifitive  with  regard  to  the  tranfaCtions 
of  other  nations,  fhould  enquire  yet  more  ardently  after  the 
hiftory  of  their  own,  may  be  natturally  expeCted  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  part  of  the  library  is  no  common  inftance  of  diligence  and 
accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found,  with  the  ancient  chronicles, 
and  larger  hiftories  of  Britain ,  the  narratives  of  fingle  reigns, 
and  the  accounts  of  remarkable  revolutions,  the  topographical 
hiftories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees  of  families,  the  antiquities; 
of  churches  and  cities,  the  proceedings  of  parliaments,  the 
records  of  monafteries,  and  the  lives  of  particular  men,  whe¬ 
ther  eminent  in  the  church  or  the  ftate,  or  remarkable  in  pri¬ 
vate  life;  whether  exemplary  for  their  virtues,  or  deteftable 
for  their  crimes ;  whether  perfecuted  for  religion,  or  executed 
for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  Englijh  hiftory,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firjl ,  and  ends  with 
the  Reftoration,  will  almoft  furnifti  a  library  alone,  fuch  is 
the  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  which  were 
publifhed  by  either  party ;  and  fuch  is  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  preferved. 

Nor  is  hiftory  without  the  neceflary  preparatives  and  attend¬ 
ants,  geography  and  chronology :  of  geography,  the  beft 
writers  and  delineators  have  been  procured,  and  pomp  and  ac¬ 
curacy  have  both  been  regarded :  the  ftudent  of  chronology 
may  here  find  likewife  thofe  authors  who  fearched  the  records 
of  time,  and  fixed  the  periods  of  hiftory. 

With  the:  hiftorians  and  geographers  may  be  ranked  the 
writers  of  voyages  and  travels,  which  maybe  read  here  in  the 
Latin ,  Englijh.,  Dutch ,  German ,  French ,  Italian ,  and  S pa¬ 
nt  Jh  languages. 

The  laws  of  different  countries,  as  they  are  in  themfelves 
equally  worthy  of  curiofity  with  their  hiftory,  have,  in  this 
collection,  been  juftly  regarded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  the 
various  communities  of  the  world  are  governed,  may  be  here 
examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the  ancient  editions  of  the 
papal  decretaft,  and  the  commentators  on  the  civil  law,  the 
ediCts  of  Spain ,  and  the  ftatutes  of  Venice. 

But  with  particular  induftry  have  the  various  writers  on  the 
lav/s  of  our  own  country  been  collected,  from  the  moft  ancient 
to  the  prefent  time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  ftatutes  to  the  mi- 
nuteft  treatife  ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents,  and  readings 
of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the  laws  of  our  Wejl-Indian  co¬ 
lonies,  will  be  exhibited  in  our  catalogue. 
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But  neither  hiftory  nor  law  have  been  fo  far  able  to  engrofs 
this  library,  as  to  exclude  phyfic,  philcfophy,  or  criticifm. 
Thofe  have  been  thought,  with  juftice,  worthy  of  a  place, 
who  have  examined  the  different  fpecies  of  animals,  deline¬ 
ated  their  forms,  or  defcribed  their  properties  and  inftinCts  ; 
or  who  have  penetrated  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  treated  on  its 
different  ftrata,  and  analyfed  its  metals ;  or  who  have  amufed 
themfelves  with  lefs  laborious  fpeculations,  and  planted  trees, 
or  cultivated  flowers. 

Thofe  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above  the  minuter 
parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  obferved  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  attempted  fyftems  of  the  univerfe,  have 
not  been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deferved  by  fo  great 
an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their  iuccefs.  Nor  have  thofe 
mathematicians  been  rejected,  who  have  applied  their  fcience 
to  the  common  purpofes  of  life ;  or  thofe  that  have  deviated 
into  the  kindred  arts,  of  tactics,  architecture,  and  fortifica¬ 
tion. 

Even  arts  of  far  lefs  importance  have  found  their  authors, 
nor  have  thefe  authors  been  defpifed  by  the  boundlefs  curiofity 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Harleian  library.  The  writers  on 
horfemanlhip  and  fencing  are  more  numerous,  and  more  bulky, 
than  could  be  expeCted  by  thofe  who  refleCt  how  feldom  thofe 
excel  in  either,  whom  their  education  has  qualified  to  compofe 
books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  will  meet,  in 
this  collection,  with  editions  little  known  to  the  moft  inqui- 
fitive  criticks,  and  which  have  efcaped  the  cbfervation  of 
thofe  whofe  great  employment  has  been  the  collation  of  copies ; 
nor  will  he  find  only  the  moft  ancient  editions  of  Faujius , 
Jenfon,  Spira ,  Sweynheim ,  and  Pannartz ,  but  the  moft  ac¬ 
curate  likewife  and  beautiful  of  Colinaus ,  the  'Junta,  Plantin , 
Aldus ,  the  Stephens ,  and  Elzevir ,  with  the  commentaries  and 
obfervations  of  the  moft  learned  editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the  illuftrations  of 
thofe  who  have  confined  their  attempts  to  particular  writers, 
but  of  thofe  likewife  who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  cuftoms,  their 
drcfs,  their  buildings,  their  wars,  their  revenues,  or  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  their  worfnip,  and  thofe  that  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain  any  of  their  authors  from  their  ftatues  or 
their  coins. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  thofe  writers  deferve  to  be  mentioned, 
who,  at  the  reftoration  of  literature,  imitated  their  language 
'Hind  their  ftyle  with  fa  great  fuccefs,  or  who  laboured  with  fi> 
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much  induftry  to  make  them  underftood :  fuch  were  PhileU 
pbus  and  Po/itian ,  Scaliger  and  Buchanan ,  and  the  poets  of 
the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  thefe  are  likewife  to  be  found  in 
this  library,  together  with  the  Delict  a,  or  collections  of  all 
nations. 

Painting  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it  cannot  be  won¬ 
dered  that  thofe  who  have  fo  much  efteemed  the  one,  have 
paid  an  equal  regard  to  the  other;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
eafily  imagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  numerous  in  an 
uncommon  degree  ;  but  furely,  the  expectation  of  every  man 
will  be  exceeded,  when  he  is  informed  that  there  are  more 
than  forty  thoufand  engraven  from  Raphael,  Titian ,  Guido , 
the  Ca^r  aches,  and  a  thoufand  others,  by  Nanteuil,  Hollar , 
Collet,  Edelinck ,  and  Dorigny ,  and  other  engravers  of  equal 
reputation. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  collection  of  original  drawings,  of 
which  three  feem  to  deferve  a  particular  mention  ;  the  firft  ex¬ 
hibits  a  reprefentation  of  the  infide  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome  ;  the  fecond,  of  that  of  St.  John  Lateran  ;  and  the  third, 
of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Ignatius ;  all  painted  with  the  utmofl 
accuracy,  in  their  proper  colours. 

As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  may  be  conceived  from 
this  account,  however  imperfeCt,  as  the  variety  of  fubjeCts 
mull  engage  the  curiofity  of  men  of  different  ttudies,  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  employments,  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little  ufe 
to  mention  any  {lighter  advantages,  or  to  dwell  on  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  embellifhments  which  the  generdfity  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  has  bellowed  upon  it;  yet,  fince  the  compiler  of  the 
Thuanian  catalogue  thought  not  even  that  fpecies  of  elegance 
below  his  obfervation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  the  Harleian  library,  perhaps,  excels  all  others,  not  more 
in  the  number  and  excellence,  than  in  the  fplendor  of  its 
volumes. 

We  may  now  furely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  our  catalogue 
will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  public  curiofity ;  that  it 
will  be  purchafed  as  a  record  of  this  great  collection,  and  pre- 
ferved  as  one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  purchafer  of  this 
library,  if  he  prefumes  to  afTert  fome  claim  to  their  protection 
and  encouragement,  as  he  may  have  been  inflrumental  in 
continuing  to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  The  fale  of 
Vojftus’s  collection  into  a  foreign  country,  is,  to  this  day,  re¬ 
gretted  by  men  of  letters  ;  and  if  this  effort  for  the  prevention 
of  another  lofs  of  the  fame  kind  fhould  be  difadvantageous  to 
him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  rifque  his  fortune  in  the 
Gaufe  of  learning. 
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SMALL  TRACTS  and  FUGITIVE  PIECES. 
Written  for  the  Introduction  to  the 

HARLEIAN  MISCELLANY. 


Though  the  fcheme  of  the  following  mifcellany  is  Co 
obvious,  that  the  title  alone  is  fufficient  to  explain  it ;  and 
though  feveral  collections  have  been  formerly  attempted  upon 
plans,  as  to  the  method,  very  little,  but,  as  to  the  capacity  and 
execution,  very  different  from  ours  ;  we,  being  poffeffed 
of  the  greateft  variety  for  fuch  a  work,  hope  for  a  more 
general  reception  than  thofe  confined  fchemes  had  the  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  with ;  and,  therefore,  think  it  not  wholly  un- 
neceflary  to  explain  our  intentions,  to  difplay  the  treafure  of 
materials  out  of  which  this  mifcellany  is  to  be  compiled,  and 
to  exhibit  a  general  idea  of  the  pieces  which  we  intend  to  in- 
l'ertin  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  which  it  is  fo  neceffary,  as 
in  our  own,  to  aftemble,  from  time  to  time,  the  fmall  traCls 
and  fugitive  pieces,  which  are  occafionally  publiihed  ;  for,  be- 
fides  the  general  fubjedts  of  enquiry,  which  are  cultivated  by 
us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  nation,  our  conftitu- 
tion  in  church  and  ilate  naturally  gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
performances,  which  would  either  not  have  been  written,  or 
could  hot  have  been  made  publick  In  any  other  place. 
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The  form  of  our  government,  which  gives  every  man,  that 
has  leifure,  or  curicfity,  or  vanity,  the  right  of  enquiring  into 
the  propriety  of  publick  meafures,  and,  by  confequence,  obli¬ 
ges  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  national 
affairs,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduit  to  almoft  every 
man  who  demands  it,  may  be  reafonably  imagined  to  have  oc- 
cafioned  innumerable  pamphlets,  which  would  never  have  ap¬ 
peared  under  arbitrary  governments,  where  every  man  lulls 
himfelf  in  indolence  under  calamities,  of  which  he  cannot  pro¬ 
mote  the  redrefs,  or  thinks  it  prudent  to  conceal  the  uneafinefs, 
of  which  he  cannot  complain  without  danger. 

The  multiplicity  of  religious  feels  tolerated  among  us,  of 
which  every  one  has  found  opponents  and  vindicators,  is  ano¬ 
ther  fource  of  unexhauftible  publication,  almoft  peculiar  to 
ourfelves  ;  for  controverfies  cannot  be  long  continued,  nor  fre¬ 
quently  revived,  where  an  inquifitor  has  a  right  to  fhut  up  the 
difputants  in  dungeons  ;  or  where  filence  can  be  impofed  on 
either  party,  by  the  refufal  of  a  licence. 

Not  that  it  fhould  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  political  or 
religious  controverfies  are  the  only  products  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Britijh  prefs ;  the  mind  once  let  loofe  to  enquiry,  and  dif¬ 
fered  to  operate  without  reftraint,  neceffarily  deviates  into  pe¬ 
culiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new  tracks,  where  fhe  is  in¬ 
deed  fometimes  loft  in  a  labyrinth,  from  which  though  fhe 
cannot  return,  and  fcarce  knows  how  to  proceed ;  yet,  fome¬ 
times,  makes  ufeful  difeoveries,  or  finds  out  nearer  paths  to 
knowledge. 

The  boundlefs  liberty  with  which  every  man  may  write  his 
own  thoughts,  and  the  opportunity  of  conveying  new  fenti- 
ments  to  the  publick,  without  danger  of  differing  either  ridicule 
or  cenfure,  which  every  man  may  enjoy,  whofe  vanity  does 
not  incite  him  too  haftily  to  own  his  performances,  naturally 
invites  thofe  who  employ  themfelves  in  fpeculation,  to  try  how 
their  notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  exempts  cau¬ 
tion  from  fear,  and  moaefty  from  fhame  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  where  reputation  may  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  loft, 
multitudes  are  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  and  thruft  their 
opinions  into  the  light  j  fometimes  with  unfuccefsful  hafte, 
and  fometimes  with  happy  temerity. 

It  is  obferved,  that,  among  the  natives  of  England ,  is 
to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  humour,  than  in  any  other 
country ;  and,  doubtlefs,  where  every  man  has  a  full  li¬ 
berty  to  propagate  his  conceptions,  variety  of  humour 
muft  produce  variety  of  writers  j  and,  where  the  number 
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of  authors  is  fo  great,  there  cannot  but  be  fome  worthy  of 
diftinftion. 

All  thefe,  and  many  other  caufes,  too  tedious  to  be  enume¬ 
rated,  have  contributed  to  make  pamphlets  and  fmall  traCts  a 
very  important  part  of  an  Englijh  library ;  nor  are  there  any 
pieces,  upon  which  thofe,  who  afpire  to  the  reputation  of  ju¬ 
dicious  collectors  of  books,  beftow  more  attention,  or  great¬ 
er  expence  ;  becaufe  many  advantages  may  be  expected  from 
the  perufal  of  thefe  fmall  productions,  which  are  fcarcely  to 
be  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 

If  we  regard  hiftory,  it  is  well  known,  that  moft  political 
treatifes  have  for  a  long  time  appeared  in  this  form,  and  that 
the  firft  relations  of  tranfaCtions,  while  they  are  yet  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  converfatioti,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  mankind,  are  delivered  by  thefe  petty  writers,  who 
have  opportunities  of  collecting  the  different  fentiments  of 
difputants,  of  enquiring  the  truth  from  living  witneffes,  and 
of  copying  their  reprefentaticns  from  the  life  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  preferve  a  multitude  of  particular  incidents,  which  are 
forgotten  in  a  fhort  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  confidered  as  fparlcs  of  truth,  which,  when 
united,  may  afford  light  in  fame  of  the  darkeft  fcenes  of  ftate, 
as  we  doubt  not,  will  be  fufficiently  proved  in  the  courfe  of 
this  mifcellany;  and  which  it  is,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  the 
publick  to  preferve  unextinguifhed. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  fubjeCfs  of  yet 
more  importance.  In  controverfies  that  relate  to  the  truths  of 
religion,  the  firft  effays  of  reformation  are  generally  timorous  ; 
and  thofe,  who  have  opinions  to  offer,  which  they  expect  to 
be  oppofed,  produce  their  fentiments,  by  degrees ;  and,  for 
the  moft  part,  in  fmall  traCfs  :  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
ftiock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties  at  once  ;  and  in 
fmall  traCts,  that  they  may  be  eafily  difperfed,  or  privately 
printed:  almoft  every  controverfy,  therefore,  has^een,  fora 
time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets,  nor  has  fwelled  into  larger 
volumes,  till  the  firft  ardor  of  the  difputants  has  fubfided,  and 
they  have  recolleCted  their  notions  with  coolnefs  enough  to  di- 
geft  them  into  order,  confolidate  them  into  fyftems,  and  for¬ 
tify  them  with  authorities. 

From  pamphlets,  confequently,  are  to  be  learned  the  progrefs 
of  every  debate  ;  the  various  ftate  to  which  the  queftions  have 
been  changed  ;  the  artifices  and  fallacies  which  have  been  ufed, 
and  the  fubterfuges  by  which  reafon  has  been  eluded :  in  fuch 
Writings  may  be  leen  how  the  mind  has  been  opened  by  degrees 
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how  one  truth  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been  difentan- 
gled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonftration,  which  pleafure,  and 
many  others,  are  loft  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  thefe  fcattered  fentiments  are  collected,  who  will 
fee  none  of  the  changes  of  fortune  which  every  opinion  has 
palled  through,  will  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the 
tranfient  advantages  which  error  may  fcmetimes  obtain,  by  the 
artifices  of  its  patron,  or  the  fuccefsful  rallies  by  which 
truth  retrains  the  day,  after  a  repulfe  ;  but  will  be  to  him,  who 
traces  the  difpute  through  into  particular  gradations,  as  he  that 
hears  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  fees  the  battle. 

Since  the  advantages  of  preferving  thefe  fmall  tracts  are  fo 
numerous,  our  attempt  to  unite  them  in  volumes  cannot  be 
thought  either  ufelefs  or  unfeafonable  ;  for  there  is  no  other 
method  of  fecuring  them  from  accidents  ;  and  they  have  al¬ 
ready  been  fo  long  negledted,  that  this  defign  cannot  be  delay¬ 
ed,  without  hazarding  the  lofs  of  many  pieces,  which  deferve 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  another  age. 

The  practice  of  publifhing  pamphlets  on  the  mcft  important 
fubjeifts,  has  now  prevailed  more  than  two  centuries  among 
us  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  as  no  large 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  curious  tradts  muft  have 
perifhed  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  lament  that  lofs  ;  nor  ought  we  to 
reflect  upon  it,  with  any  other  view,  than  that  of  quickening 
our  endeavours  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  that  yet  remain  ; 
of  which  we  have  now  a  greater  number,  than  was,  perhaps, 
ever  amafled  by  any  one  perfon. 

The  firft  appearance  of  pamphlets  among  us,  is  generally 
thought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition  raifed  againft  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Thofe  who  were  firft 
convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  new  learning,  as  it  was 
then  called,  propagated  their  opinions  in  fmall  pieces,  which 
were  cheaply  printed  ;  and,  what  was  then  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  eafily  concealed.  Thefe  treatifes  were  generally  printed 
in  foreign  countries,  and  are  not,  therefore,  always  very  correct. 
There  was  not  then  that  opportunity  of  printing  in  private  ; 
for  the  number  of  printers  were  fmall,  and  the  prefies 
were  eafily  overlooked  by  the  clergy,  who  fpared  no  labour 
or  vigilance  for  the  fuppreflion  cf  herefy.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever, ^reafon  to  fufpedf,  that  fome  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  the  propagation  of  truth  by  a  fecret  prefs ;  for  one 
of  the  firft  treatifes  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  is  faid,  at 
the  end,  to  be  printed  at  Greenwich ,  by  the  per  miff  on  of  the 
Lord  of  Hojis. 
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In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixths  the  preftes  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  finall  trails 
were  difperfed  over  the  nation,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new 
forms  of  worfhip.  In  this  reign,  likewife,  political  pam¬ 
phlets  may  be  Paid  to  have  begun,  by  the  addrefs  of  the  rebels 
of  Devonshire  ;  all  which  means  of  propagating  the  fentiments 
of  the  people  fo  difturbed  the  court,  that  no  fooner  was  queen 
Mary  refolved  to  reduce  her  fubjedts  to  the  Romijh  fuperftiti- 
on,  but  fhe  artfully,  by  a  charter*  granted  to  certain  freemen 
of  London ,  in  whole  fidelity,  no  doubt,  fhe  confided,  intirely 
prohibited  all  prefies,  but  what  fhould  be  licenfed  by  them  ; 
which  charter  is  that  by  which  the  corporation  of  Stationers  in 
London  is  at  this  time  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ,  when  liberty  again 
began  to  flourifh,  the  practice  of  writing  pamphlets  became 
more  general ;  prefies  were  multiplied,  and  books  were  dif¬ 
perfed  ;  and,  I  believe,  it  may  properly  be  faid,  that  the  trade 
of  writing  began  at  that  time,  and  that  it  has  ever  fince  gra-r 
dually  increafed  in  the  number,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  the 
ftyle  of  thofe  that  followed  it. 

In  this  reign  was  eredted  the  firft  fecrct  prefs  againft  the 
church  as  now  ellablilhed,  of  which  I  have  found  any  certain 
account.  It  was  employed  by  the  Puritans ,  and  conveyed  from 
one  part  of  the  nation  to  another,  by  them,  as  they  found 
themfelves  in  danger  of  difcovery.  From  this  prefs  ifiued  molt 
of  the  pamphlets  againft  Whitgift  and  his  aflociates,  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  government ;  and,  when  it  was  at  laft  feized  at 
Manchejler ,  it  was  employed  upon  a  pamphlet  called  More 
Work  for  a.  Cooper. 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  king  Jamesy  thofe  minds  which 
might,  perhaps,  with  lefs  difturbance  of  the  world,  have  been 
engrofted  by  war,  were  employed  in  controverfy  ;  and  writings 
0f  all  kinds  were  multiplied  among  us,  The  prefs,  however, 
was  not  wholly  engaged  in  polemical  performances,  for 
more  innocent  fubjedls  were  fometimes  treated;  and  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked,  becaufe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that 
the  treatifes  of  Hujbandry  and  Agriculture ,  which  were  pub- 
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lifhed  about  that  time,  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  can  fcarcely 
he  imagined  by  whom  they  were  written,  or  to  wrhom  they 
were  fold. 

The  next  reign  is  too  well  known  to  have  been  a  time  of 
confufion,  and  difturbance,  and  difputes  of  every  kind  ;  and 
the  writings,  which  were  produced,  bear  a  natural  proportion 
to  the  number  of  queftions  that  were  difculfed  at  that  time  ; 
each  party  had  its  authors  and  its  preffes,  and  no  endeavours 
were  omitted  to  gain  profelytes  to  every  opinion.  I  know  not 
whether  this  may  not  properly  be  called,  The  Age  of  Pamphlets  \ 
for,  though  they,  perhaps,  may  not  arife  to  fuch  multitudes  as 
Mr.  Rawlinfon  imagined,  they  were,  undoubtedly,  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  can  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  them. 

After  the  Reftoration,  the  fame  differences,  in  religious 
opinions,  are  well  known  to  have  fubfiffed,  and  the  fame  poli¬ 
tical  ftruggles  to  have  been  frequently  renewed ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  number  cf  pens  were  employed,  on  different  oc- 
cafions,  till  at  length,  all  other  dilutes  were  abforbed  in  the 
popifh  controversy. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  thefe  different  periods  of  time 
produced,  it  is  propofed,  that  this  mifcellany  fhall  be  compiled  ; 
for  which  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  materials  will  be  wanting ; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in  what  manner 
to  difpofe  them. 

Thefe  who  have  gone  before  us,  in  undertakings  of  this 
kind,  have  ranged  the  pamphlets,  which  chance  threw  into 
their  hands,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  fubjedt  on  which 
they  treated,  or  the  time  in  which  they  were  written ;  a  practice 
in  no  wife  to  be  imitated  by  us,  who  want  for  no  materials  ;  of 
which  we  (hall  choofe  thofe  we  think  beft  for  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  cf  times  and  thing  and  moft  inftrudting  and  en¬ 
tertaining  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  different  methods  which  prefent  themfelves,  upon 
the  firft  view  of  the  great  heaps  of  pamphlets  which  the  Har- 
leian  library  exhibits,  the  tw7o  which  merit  moft  attention  are, 
to  diftribute  the  treatifes  according  to  their  fubjedts,  or  their 
dates ;  but  neither  of  thefe  ways  can  be  conveniently  follow¬ 
ed.  By  ranging  our  colledtion  in  order  of  time,  we  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  publifh  thofe  pieces  firft,  which  leaf!  engage  the  cu- 
riofity  of  the  bulk  cf  mankind  ;  and  our  defign  muft  fall  to 
the  ground,  for  want  of  encouragement,  before  it  can  be  fo 
far  advanced  as  to  obtain  general  regard :  by  confining  our- 
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felves  for  any  long  time  to  any  fingle  fubj ect,  we  Ihall  reduce 
our  readers  to  one  clafs  ;  and,  as  we  lhaii  lofe  all  the  grac_  of 
variety,  Ihall  difguft  all  thofe  who  read  chiefly  to  be  diverted. 
There  is  likewife  one  objection  of  equal  force,  againft  both 
thefe  methods,  that  we  ihall  preclude  ourfelves  from  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  future  difcovenes  j  and  we  cannot  hope  to  af- 
femble  at  once  all  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  in 
any  age,  or  on  any  fubjeCt. 

It  may  be  added,  in  vindication  of  our  intended  practice, 
that  it  is  the  lame  with  that  of  P  hotius^  whole  collections  aie 
no  lefs  milcellaneous  than  ours  ;  and  who  declares,  that  he 
leaves  it  to  his  reader,  to  reduce  his  extrafts  under  their  pro¬ 
per  heads. 

Molt  of  the  pieces  which  Ihall  be  offered  in  this  collection 
to  the  publick,  will  be  introduced  by  Ihort  prefaces,  in  which 
vyill  be  given  fome  account  of  the  reafons  for  which  they  are 
inferted  ;  notes  will  be  fometimes  adjoined,  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  obfcure  paffages,  or  obfolete  expreiiions  ;  and  care 
will  be  taken  to  mingle  ufe  and  pleafure  through  the  whole 
collection.  Notwithftanding  every  fubject  may  not  be  relifh- 
pd  by  every  reader  ;  yet  the  buyer  may  be  allured  that  each 
number  will  repay  his  generous  lubfcription. 
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OF  A  BOOK,  CALLED 

THE  LIFE  OF 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI, 


T H  E  original  of  this  celebrated  performance  lay  in  manu*. 
fcript  above  a  century  and  a  half.  Though  it  was  read  with 
the  greateft  pleafure  by  the  learned  of  Italy,  no  man  was  hardy 
enough,  during  fo  long  a  period,  to  introduce  to  the  world  a 
book,  in  which  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter  were  handled  fo 
roughly :  a  narrative,  where  artifts  and  fovereign  princes, 
cardinals  and  courtezans,  minifters  of  Hate  and  mechanics 
sire  treated  with  equal  impartiality. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1730,  an  enterprizing  Neapolitan 
encouraged  by  Dr.  Antonio  Cocchi,  one  of  the  politeft  fcho- 
lars  in  Europe ,  pubhfhed  this  fo-much  deflred  work  in  one 
volume  Quarto.  Fhe  Dodtor  gave  the  editor  an  excellent 
preface,  which,  with  very  flight  alteration,  is  judicioufly  pre¬ 
yed  by  the  tranflator,  Dr.  Nugent :  the  book  is,  notwith¬ 
standing,  very  icarce  in  Italy  :  the  clergy  of  Naples  are  very 
powerful ;  and  though  the  editor  very  prudently  put  Colonia 
in  Head  of  Neapoli  in  the  title-page,  the  fale  of  Cellini  was* 
prohibited ;  the  court  of  Rome  has  actually  made  it  an  article 
in  th/cir  Index  Expurgatorius ,  and  prevented  the  importation 
of  the  book  into  any  country  where  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See  prevails. 

The 
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The  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  certainly  a  phenomenon  in 
biography,  whether  we  confider  it  with  refpedt  to  the  artift 
himfelf,  or  the  great  variety  of  hiftorical  fadts  which  relate  to 
others  :  it  is  indeed  a  very  good  fupplement  to  the  hiftory  of 
Europe,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
more  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  painting,  fculptuie,  ana 
architecture  and  the  moil  eminent  mafteis  in  thoie  elegant 
arts,  whofe  works  Cellini  praifes  or  cenfures  with  peculiar 
freedom  and  energy. 

As  to  the  man  himfelf,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  lingular 
character  among  the  race  of  Adam  :  the  admired  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  of  Cberbury  fcarce  equals  Cellini  in  the  number  or  pecu¬ 
liar  qualities  which  feparate  him  from,  the  tell  of  the  human 

fpecies.  . 

He  is  at  once  a  man  cf  pleafure,  and  a  (lave  to  fuperftition ; 
a  defpifer  of  vulgar  notions,  and  a  believer  in  magical  incanta¬ 
tions;  a  fighter  of  duels,  and  a  compofer  of  divine  fonnetsj 
an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  a  retailer  of  vifionary  fancies; 
an  admirer  of  papal  power,  and  a  hater  of  popes  ;  kn  offender 
againft  the  laws,  with  a  ftrong  reliance  on  divine  piovidence. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreftion,  Cellini  is  one  ftriking 
feature  added  to  the  human  f  >rm — a  prodigy  to  be  wondered 
at,  not  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

Though  Cellini  was  fo  blind  to  his  own  imperfections  as  to 
commit  the  mod  unjuflifiable  actions,  witn  a  full  perfuafion  of 
the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe  and  the  redtitude  of  his  intention, 
yet  no  man  was  a  keener  and  more  accurate  obferver  of  the 
blemifhes  of  others  ;  hence  his  book  abounds  with  farcaftick 
wit  and  fatirical  expreffion,  Yet  though  his  portraits  are  fome- 
times  grotefque  and  over-charged,  from  mifinformation,  from 
melancholy,  from  infirmity,  and  from  peculiarity  of  humour ; 
in  general  it  muff  be  allowed  that  they  are  drawn  from  the 
life,  and  conformable  to  the  idea  given  by  cotemporary  writers. 
His  characters  of  pope  Clement  the  feventh,  Paul  the  third, 
and  his  baftard  fon  Pier  Luigi',  Francis  the  firft,  aid  his 
favourite  miftrefs  madam  d’Ejiampes,  Cofmo  duke  cf  Florence , 
and  his  duchefs,  with  many  others,  are  touched  by  the  hand 
of  a  matter. 

General  hiftory  cannot  defeend  to  minute  details  of  the 
domeftick  life  and  private  tranfadtions,  the  paffions  and  foi¬ 
bles  of  great  perfonages  ;  but  theft  give  truer  reprefentations 
of  their  characters  than  all  the  elegant  and  laboured  compo¬ 
sitions  of  poets  and  hiftorians. 
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To  fome  a  regifter  of  the  adtions  of  a  ftatuary  may  feem 
a  heap  of  uninterefling  occurrences  ;  but  the  difcerning  will 
not  difdain  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  mind,  becaufe  the  writer 
is  not  ennobled  by  birth,  or  dignified  by  ftation. 

The  man  who  raifes  himfelf  by  confummate  merit  in  his 
profeffion  to  the  notice  of  princes,  who  converfes  with  them 
in  a  language  dilated  by  honeff  freedom,  who  fcruples  not 
to  tell  them  t'nofe  truths  which  they  muff  defpair  to  hear  from 
courtiers  and  favourites,  from  minions  and  parafites,  is  a  bold 
leveller  of  distinctions  in  the  courts  of  powerful  monarchs. 
Genius  is  the  parent  of  truth  and  courage ;  and  thefe,  united, 
dread  no  opposition. 

The  Tujcan  language  is  greatly  admired  for  its  elegance, 
and  the  meaneft  inhabitants  of  Florence  fpeak  a  dialed!  which 
the  reft  of  Italy  are  proud  to  imitate.  The  ftyle  of  Celliniy 
though  plain  and  familiar,  is  vigorous  and  energetick.  He 
poffeffes,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  Strength  of  expreffion,  and 
rapidity  of  fancy.  Dr.  Nugent  feems  to  have  carefully  Studied 
his  author,  and  to  have  translated  him  with  eafe  and  freedom* 
as  well  as  truth  and  fidelity. 
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VIEW  of  the  CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN 

Monf.  CROUSAZ  and  Mr.  WARBURTON, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

Mr.  POPE’s  ESSAY  on  MAN. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE 

Editor  of  /^Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  xiii. 


Mr.  Urban, 

It  would  not  be  found  ufelefs  in  the  learned  world,  if  in 
written  controverfies  as  in  oral  deputations,  a  moderator 
could  be  feleXed,  who  might  in  fome  degree  fuperintend  the 
debate,  reftrain  all  needlefs  excurfions,  reprefs  all  perfonal  re¬ 
flexions,  and  at  lafl:  recapitulate  the  arguments  on  each  fide  j 
and  who,  though  he  fliould  not  affume  the  province  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  queflion,  might  at  leaf!:  exhibit  it  in  its  true  ftate. 

This  reflection  arofe  in  my  mind  upon  the  confideration  of 
Mr.  Croufaz’s  Commentary  on  the  Effay  on  Man,  and  Mr. 
Warburton’s  Anfwer  to  it.  The  importance  of  the  fubjeX, 
the  reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controvertifts,  and  perhaps 
the  ardour  with  which  each  has  endeavoured  to  lupport  his 
caufe,  have  made  an  attempt  of  this  kind  necefiary  for  the 
information  of  the  greateft  number  of  Mr.  Pope’s  readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  mentioned  that 
of  recalling  the  difputants  to  the  fubjeX,  and  cutting  off  the 
excrefcences  of  a  debate,  which  Mr.  Croufaz  will  not  fuffer 
to  be  long  unemployed,  and  the  repreffion  of  perfonal  invec¬ 
tives  which  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided  on  either 
part ;  and  are  lefs  excufable,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  proved, 
that  either  the  poet,  or  his  commentator,  wuote  with  any 
other  defign  than  that  of  promoting  happinefs  by  cultivating 
reafon  and  piety. 
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Mr.  Warburton  has  indeed  fo  much  depreffed  the  character 
of  his  adverfary,  that  before  I  confider  the  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  them,  I  think  it  neceffary  to  exhibit  feme  fpecimens 
of  Mr.  Croufaz’s  fentiments,  by  which  it  will  probably  be 
fhev/n,  that  he  is  far  from  deferving  either  indignation  or 
contempt ;  that  his  notions  are  juft,  though  they  are  fometimes 
introduced  without  neceflity  ;  and  defended  when  they  are  op- 
pofed  ;  and  that  his  abilities  and  parts  are  fuch  as  may  entitle 
him  to  reverence  from  thofe  who  think  his  criticifms  fuper- 
fluous. 

In  page  35  of  the  Englijh  tranflation,  he  exhibits  an  obser¬ 
vation  which  every  writer  ought  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind, 
and  which  may  afford  a  fufficient  apology  for  his  commentary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  paffion  he  offers  this  remark  : 
c-  Nothing  fo  much  hinders  men  from  obtaining  a  complete 
c  victory  over  their  ruling  paffion,  as  that  all  the  advantages 
4  gained  in  their  days  of  retreat,  by  juft  and  fober  reflections, 
‘  whether  Struck  out  by  their  own  minds,  or  borrowed  from 
4  good  books,  or  from  the  converfation  of  men  of  merit,  are 
4  deftroyed  in  a  few  moments  by  a  free  intercourfe  and  acquaint- 
*  ance  with  libertines;  and  thus  the  work  is  always  to  be 
‘  begun  anew.  A  gamefter  refolves  to  leave  off  play,  by 
4  which  he  finds  his  health  impaired,  his  family  ruined,  and 
4  his  paffions  inflamed;  in  this  refolution  he  perfifts  a  few 
4  days,  but  foon  yields  to  an  invitation,  which  will  give  his 
4  prevailing  inclination  an  opportunity  of  reviving  in  all  its 
4  force.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  other  men  ;  but  is  rea- 
4  fon  to  be  charged  with  thefe  calamities  and  follies,  or  ra- 
4  ther  the  man  who  refufes  to  liften  to  its  voice  in  oppofttion 
4  to  impertinent  folicitations  V 

On  the  means  recommended  for  tne  attainment  of  happinefs, 
he  obferves,  4  that  the  abilities  which  our  Maker  has  given 
4  us,  and  the  internal  and  external  advantages  with  which  he 
4  has  invefted  us,  are  of  two  very  different  kinds ;  thofe  of 
4  one  kind  are  beftowed  in  common  upon  us  and  the  brute 
4  creation,  but  the  other  exalt  us  far  above  other  animals.  T.  o 
4  difrea'ard  any  of  thefe  gifts  would  be  ingratitude  ;  but  to  n>_— 
4  gledtthofe  cf  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
4  grofs  fatisfadtions  cf  fenfe,  and  the  functions  of  mere  animal 
4  life,  would  be  a  far  greater  crime.  We  are  formed  by  our 
f  Creator  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  regulating  our 
4  conduct  by  reafonable  rules  ;  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  cul- 
4  tivate  cur  underftandings,  and  exalt  our  virtues.  \Ve  need 
4  but  make^he  experiment  to  find,  that  the  greateft  pleafures 
will  arife  front  iuch  endeavours. 

4  It 
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*  It  is  trifling  to  alledge,  in  oppofition  to  this  truth,  that 

*  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor  virtue  purfued,  without 

*  toil  and  efforts,  and  that  all  efforts  produce  fatigue.  God 

*  requires  nothing  difproportioned  to  the  powers  he  has  given, 
‘  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  powers  confift?  the  hiafteft  fatis- 
4  faHion. 

‘  T oil  and  wearinefs  are  the  effe&s  of  vanity ;  when  a  man 
4  has  formed  a  defign  of  excelling  others  in  merit,  he  is  difqui- 
‘  eted  by  their  advances,  and  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  that 
4  he  may  ftep  before  them  :  this  occafions  a  thcufand  unrea- 
4  fonable  emotions,  which  juftly  bring  their  punifhment  along 
4  with  them.  & 

But  jet  a  man  ftudy  and  labour  to  cultivate  and  improve 
4  his  abilities  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker,  and  with  the  profpedl  of 
4  his  approbation ;  let  him  attentively  reflect  on  the  infinite 
4  value  of  that  approbation,  and  the  higheft  encomiums  that 
4  men  can  beftow  will  vanifh  into  nothing  at  the  comparifon. 
4  When  we  live  in  this  manner,  we  find  that  we  live  for  a 
4  great  and  glorious  end. 

4  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  we  find  it  no  lono-er  dif- 
4  ficult  to  reftrain  ourfelves  in  the  gratifications  of  eatfng  and 
4  drinking,  the  moft  grofs  enjoyments  of  fenfe.  We  take 
4  what  is  necefTary  to  preferve  health  and  vigour,  but  are  not 
4  to  give  ourfelves  up  to  pleafures  that  weaken  the  attention 
4  and  dull  the  underftanding.’ 

And  the  true  fenfe  of  M°r.  Pope’s  affertion,  that  Whatever 
is,  is  right,  and  I  believe  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  written,  is 
thus  explained  : — 4  A  facred  and  adorable  order  is  eftablifhed 
4  in  the  government  of  mankind.  Thefe  are  certain  and  un_ 
4  varied  truths  :  he  that  feeks  God,  and  makes  it  is  happinefs 
4  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  (hall  obtain  what  he  endeavours 
4  after,  in  a  degree  far  above  his  prefent  comprehenfion.  He 
4  that  turns  his  back  upon  his  Creator,  negle&s  to  obey 
4  him,  and  perfeveres  in  his  difobedience,  fnall  obtain  no 
4  other  happinefs  than  he  can  receive  from  enjoyments  of  his 
4  own  procuring;  void  of  fatisfadion,  weary  of  life,  wafted  by 
4  empty  cares,  and  remorfes  equally  haraffing  and  juft,  he  wifi 
4  experience  the  certain  confequences  of  his  own  choice. 
4  Thus  will  juftice  and  goodnefs  refume  their  empire,  and  that 
4  order  be  reftored  which  men  have  broken.’ 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readers  with  more  quo^ 
tations,  but  if  you  fhall  inform  me  that  a  continuation  of  my 
correfpondence  will  be  well  received,  I  fhall  defcend  to  parti¬ 
cular  paflages,  fhew  how  Mr.  Pope  gave  fometimes  occafion 
to  miftakes,  and  how  Mr.  Croafcrz  was  milled  by  his  fufpicion 
ef  the  fvftem  of  fatality.  4 

I  am,  SIR,  your’s,  See. 
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It  has  always  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little  time  allotted 
to  man,  much  mull  be  fpcnt  upon  fuperfluities.  Every  prof- 
pedt  has  its  obfcrudtions,  which  we  muft  break  to  enlarge  our 
view  :  every  ftep  of  our  progrefs  finds  impediments,  which, 
however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  muff  flop  to  remove.  Even 
thofe  who  profefs  to  teach  the  way  to  happinefs,  have  multi¬ 
plied  our  incumbrances,  and  the  author  of  almcfl  every  book 
retards  his  inftrudlions  by  a  preface. 

The  writers  of  the  Chronicle  hope  to  be  eafily  forgiven, 
though  they  fhouldnot  be  free  from  an  infedtion  that  has  feiz- 
ed  the  whole  fraternity,  and  inffead  of  falling  immediately  to 
their  fubjedts,  fnould  detain  the  Reader  for  a  time  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  importance  of  their  defign,  the  extent  of  their 
plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method  which  they  intend  to  pro- 
fecute.  Such  premonitions,  though  not  always  neceffary  when 
the  Reader  has  the  book  complete  in  his  hand,  and  may  find 
by  his  own  eyes  whatever  can  be  found  in  it,  yet  may  be  more 
eafily  allowed  to  works  publifhed  gradually  in  fucceffive  parts, 
of  which  the  fcheme  can  only  be  lb  far  known  as  the  author 
fhall  think  fit  to  difcover  it. 

The  Paper  which  we  now  invite  the  Publick  to  add  to  the 
Papers  with  which  it  is  already  rather  wearied  than  fatisfied, 
confifts  of  many  parts  ;  forne  of  which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  periodical  fheets,  and  lbme  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  firft  demand  made  by  the  reader  of  a  journal  is,  that 
he  fhould  find  an  accurate  account  of  foreign  tranladfions  and 
domeftic  incidents.  This  is  always  expected,  but  this  is  very 
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rarely  performed.  Of  thofe  writers  who  have  taken  upon 
themfelves  the  talk  of  intelligence,  fome  have  given  and  others 
have  fold  their  abilities*  whether  fmall  or  great,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  that  divide  us ;  and  without  a  wifh  for 
truth  or  thought  of  decency,  without  care  of  any  other  reputa¬ 
tion  than  that  of  a  ftubborn  adherence  to  their  abettors,  carry 
on  the  fame  tenor  of  reprefentation  through  all  the  viciffitudes 
cf  right  and  wrong,  neither  depreffed  by  detection,  nor  abafh- 
edby  confutation,  proud  of  the  hourly  increafe  of  infamy,  and 
ready  to  boaft  of  all  the  contumelies  that  faifehood  and  Han¬ 
der  may  bring  upon  them,  as  new  proofs  of  their  zeal  and 
fidelity. 

With  thefe  heroes  we  have  no  ambition  to  be  numbered, 
we  leave  to  the  confefl’ors  of  faction  the  merit  of  their  fuft'er- 
ings,  and  are  defirous  to  {belter  ourfelves  under  the  prote&i- 
on  of  truth.  That  all  our  fads  will  be  authentick,  or  all  our 
remarks  juft,  we  dare  not  venture  to  prcmife:  we  can  relate 
but  what  we  hear,  v/e  can  point  out  but  what  we  fee.  Of 
remote  tranfactions,  the  firft  accounts  are  always  confufed, 
and  commonly  exaggerated:  and  in  domeftick  affairs,  if  the 
power  to  conceal  is  lefs,  the  intereft  to  mifreprefent  is  often 
greater ;  and  what  is  fufficiently  vexatious,  truth  feems  to  fly 
from  curiofity,  and  as  many  enquirers  produce  many  narratives, 
whatever  engages  the  publick  attention  is  immediately  difguif- 
edby  the  embelliftiments  of  fiction.  We  pretend  to  no  pecu¬ 
liar  power  of  difentangling  contradiction  or  denuding  forgery, 
we  have  no  fettled  correfpondence  with  the  Antipodes,  nor 
maintain  any  fpies  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  But  as  we  fhall 
always  be  confcious  that  our  miftakes  are  involuntary,  we 
{hall  watch  the  gradual  difcoveries  of  time,  and  retract  what¬ 
ever  we  have  haftily  and  erroneouffy  advanced. 

In  the  narratives  of  the  daily  writers  every  reader  perceives 
fomewhat  of  neatnefs  and  purity  wanting,  which  at  the  firft: 
view  it  feems  eafy  to  fupply ;  but  it  muff:  be  confidered,  that 
thofe  pafiages  muff:  be  written  in  hafte,  and  that  there  is  often 
no  other  choice,  but  that  they  muft  want  either  novelty  or  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  that  as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  affairs  of  one 
week  are  fo  like  thofe  of  another,  that  by  any  attempt  after  va¬ 
riety  of  expreffion,  invention  would  foon  be  wearied,  and  lan¬ 
guage  exhaufted.  Some  improvements  however  we  hope  to 
make  ;  and  for  the  reft  we  think  that  when  we  commit  only 
common  faults,  we  {hall  not  be  excluded  from  common  in¬ 
dulgence. 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  corn  and  ftocks  are  to  moft  of  our 
Readers  of  more  importance  than  narratives  of  greater  found, 
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and  as  exadnefs  is  here  within  the  reach  of  diligence,  our  rea¬ 
ders  may  juftly  require  it  from  us. 

Memorials  cf  a  private  and  perfonal  kind,  which  relate 
deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments,  mud  always  be  imper- 
fed  by  omiffion,  and  often  erroneous  by  mifinformation  ; 
but  even  in  thefe  there  fhall  not  be  wanting  care  to  avoid  mif- 
takes,  or  to  redify  them  whenever  they  fhall  be  found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others,  is  the  literary  journal,  or  account  of  the  labours  and 
productions  of  the  learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among 
the  deficiencies  cf  Englljh  literature  ;  but  as  the  caprice  of 
man  is  always  ftarting  from  too  little  to  too  much,  we  have 
nowamongft  other  difturbers  of  human  quiet,  a  numerous  bo¬ 
dy  cf  reviewers  and  remarkers. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  of  competitors  ; 
thofe  who  make  no  advances  towards  excellence,  may  ftand 
as  warnings  againft  faults.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  avoid  that 
petulance  which  treats  with  contempt  whatever  has  hitherto 
been  reputed  facred.  We  fhall  reprefs  that  elation  of  ma¬ 
lignity,  which  wantons  in  the  cruelties  of  criticifm,  and  not  only 
murders  reputation,  but  murders  it  by  torture.  Whenever  we 
feel  ourfelves  ignorant  we  fhall  at  leaft  be  modefh  Our  inten¬ 
tion  is  not  to  pre-occupy  judgment  by  praife  or  cenfure,  but 
to  gratify  curiofity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  rather 
what  our  authors  have  attempted,  than  what  they  have  per¬ 
formed.  The  titles  of  books  are  neceflarily  fhort,  and  there¬ 
fore  difclofe  but  imperfedly  the  contents ;  they  are  fometimes 
fraudulent  and  intended  to  raife  falfe  expeditions.  In  our  ac¬ 
count  this  brevity  will  be  extended,  and  thefe  frauds  when¬ 
ever  they  are  deteded  will  be  expofed ;  for  though  we  write 
without  intention  to  injure,  we  fhall  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 
made  parties  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  fhall  tranfmit  a  fummary  of  his  works,  we 
fhall  willingly  receive  it ;  if  any  literary  anecdote,  or  curious 
obfervation,  fhall  be  communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully 
infert  it.  Many  fads  are  known  and  forgotten,  many  obfer- 
vaticns  are  made  and  fupprefled ;  and  entertainment  and  in- 
ftrudion  are  frequently  loft,  for  want  of  a  repofitory  in  which 
they  may  be  conveniently  preferved. 

No  man  can  modeftly  promife  what  he  cannot  afcertain :  we 
hope  for  the  praife  of  knowledge  and  difcernment,  but  we  clainq 
©niy  that  of  diligence  and  candour. 
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XN  AVIGATION,  like  other  arts,  has  been  perfected  by 
degrees.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that  any  age  or  nation  was 
without  fome  Veffel,  in  which  rivers  might  be  palled  by  tra¬ 
vellers,  or  lakes  frequented  by  filhermen  j  but  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  Ihip  that  could  endure  the  violence  of  the 
ocean  before  the  ark  of  Noah. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  has  been  tranfmitted  to  almoft 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  it  mull  be  fuppofed  that  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  means  by  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  pre- 
ferved,  would  be  continued  long  among  their  defendants, 
and  that  the  poffibility  of  palling  the  feas  could  never  be 
doubted. 

What  men  know  to  be  practicable,  a  thoufand  motives  will 
incite  them  to  try ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  from  the 
time  that  the  generations  of  the  poll-diluvian  racefpread  to  the 
fea  fhores,  there  were  always  navigators  that  ventured  upon 
the  fea,  though,  perhaps,  not  willingly  beyond  the  fight  of 
land. 

Of  the  ancient  voyages  little  certain  is  known,  and  it  is  not 
necelfary  to  lay  before  the  Reader  fuch  conjectures  as  learned 
men  have  offered  to  the  world.  The  Romans  by  conquering 
Carthage ,  put  a  flop  to  great  part  of  the  trade  of  diftant  na¬ 
tions  with  one  another,  and  becaufe  they  thought  only  on  war 
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and  conqueft,  as  their  empire  increafed,  commerce  was  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  till  under  the  latter  emperors,  Ships  Seem  to  be  of 
little  other  ufe  than  to  tranfport  foldiers. 

Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  without  the  compafs,  which  was  unknown  to  the  anci¬ 
ents.  The  wonderful  quality  by  which  a  needle  or  fmall  bar 
of  Reel,  touched  with  a  loadftone  or  magnet,  and  turning 
freely  by  equilibration  on  a  point,  always  preferves  the  meri¬ 
dian,  and  diredfs  its  two  ends  north  and  fouth,  was  difcovered 
according  to  the  common  opinion  in  1299,  by  John  Gola  of 
Amalfi ,  a  town  in  Italy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  navigation 
made  continual,  though  flow  improvements,  which  the  confu- 
fion  and  barbarity  of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  orders  of  men  fo  diftant  as  failors  and  monks, 
hindered  from  being  diftinddy  and  fucceffively  recorded. 

It  feems,  however,  that  the  failors  Still  wanted  either  know¬ 
ledge  or  courage,  for  they  continued  for  tw7o  centuries  to 
creep  along  the  coaft,  and  confidered  every  headland  as  unpaf- 
fable,  which  ran  far  into  the  fea,  and  againft  which  the  w'aves 
broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  firSfc  who  is  known  to  have  formed  the  defign  of  new 
difcoveries,  or  the  firft  who  had  power  to  execute  his  purpo¬ 
ses,  was  Don  Henry  the  fifth,  fen  of  John ,  the  firft  king  of 
Portugal r,  and  Philippine! ,  Sifter  of  Henry  the  fourth  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Don  Henry  having  attended  his  father  to  the  conqueft 
of  Ceuta ,  obtained,  by  converfation  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent,  feme  accounts  of  the  interior  kingdoms  and  South¬ 
ern  coaft  of  Africa  ;  which,  though  rude  and  indiftinct,  were 
Sufficient  to  raife  his  curiofity,  and  convince  him,  that  there 
were  countries  yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  difeovery. 

He  therefore  equipped  Some  fmall  veffels,  and  commanded 
that  they  Should  pais  as  far  as  they  could  along  that  coaft  of 
Africa  which  looked  upon  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  the  immen- 
fity  of  which  Struck  the  grofs  and  unfkilful  navigators  of  thefe 
times  with  terror  and  amazement.  He  was  not  able  to  com¬ 
municate  his  own  ardour  to  his  feamen,  who  proceeded  very 
Slowly  in  the  new  attempt  5  each  was  afraid  to  venture  much 
farther  than  he  that  went  before  him,  and  ten  years  were  fpent 
before  they  had  advanced  beyond  cape  Bajador ,  So  called  from 
its  progreffion  into  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by  which  it  muft 
be  doubled.  The  oppofition  of  this  promontory  to  the  courfe 
of  the  fea,  produced  a  violent  current  and  high  waves,  into 
which  they  durft  not  venture,  and  which  they  had  not  yet  know¬ 
ledge  enough  to  avoid  by  Standing  off  from  the  land  into  die 
open  fea. 
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The  prince  was  defirous  to  know  fomething  of  the  countries 
that  lay  beyond  this  formidable  cape,  and  fent  two  comman¬ 
ders,  named  John  Gonzales  Zarco ,  and  Trijlan  Vaz ,  in  1418, 
to  pafs  beyond  Bajador ,  and  furvey  the  coaft  behind  it.  7  hey 
were  caught  by  a  tempeft,  which  drove  them  out  into  the  un¬ 
known  ocean,  wThere  they  expected  to  perifh  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  or  perhaps  to  wander  for  ever  in  the  bcundlefs 
deep.  At  laft,  in  the  midft  of  their  defpair,  they  found  a 
fmall  ifland,  where  they  fheltered  themfelves,  and  -which  the 
fenfe  of  their  deliverance  difpofed  them  to  call  Puerto  Santo ,  or 
the  Holy  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  account  of  this  new  ifland, 
Henry  performed  a  publick  a£t  of  thankfgiving,  and  fent  them 
again  with  feeds  and  cattle,  and  we  are  told  by  the  Spanijh  bif- 
torian,  that  they  fet  two  rabbits  on  fhore,  which  increafedfo 
much  in  a  few  years,  that  they  drove  away  the  inhabitants,  by 
deftroying  their  corn  and  plants,  and  were  fufFered  to  enjoy  the 
ifland  without  oppofition. 

In  the  fecond  or  third  voyage  to  Puerto  Santo  (for  authors  do 
not  agree  which),  a  third  captain  called  Perello,  was  joined  to 
the  two  former.  As  they  looked  round  the  ifland  upon  the 
ocean,  they  faw  at  a  diftance  fomething  which  they  took  for  a 
cloud,  till  they  perceived  that  it  did  not  change  its  place.  They 
directed  their  courfe  towards  it,  and,  in  1419,  difcovered  ano¬ 
ther  ifland  covered  with  trees,  which  they  therefore  called 
Madera ,  or  the  IJle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vaz  or  Zarco ,  who  fet  fire  to  the 
woods,  which  are  reported  by  Souza  to  have  burnt  for  feven 
years  together,  and  to  have  been  wafted,  till  want  of  wood 
was  the  greateft  inconveniency  of  the  place.  But  green  wood 
is  not  very  apt  to  burn,  and  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  thefe 
countries  muft  furely  have  extinguifhed  the  conflagration, 
were  it  ever  fo  violent, 

There  was  yet  little  progrefs  made  upon  the  fouthern  coaft, 
and  Henry' s  project  was  treated  as  chimerical  by  many  of  his 
countrymen.  At  laft  Gilianesy  in  1433,  Pafi'ed  the  dreadful 
cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bajador ,  and  came  back 
to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more,  made  in  the  two  following  years,  they 
palled  forty-two  leagues  farther,  and  in  the  latter,  two  men 
with  horfes  being  fet  on  fhore,  wandered  over  tire  country, 
and  found  nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  the  favage  man¬ 
ners  of  that  age,  they  attacked;  the  natives  having  javelins, 
wounded  one  of  the  P ortuguefe,  and  received  fome  wounds 
from  them,  At  the  mouth  of  a  r  ver  they  found  fea-wolves  in 
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great  numbers,  and  brought  home  many  of  their  fkins,  which 
were  much  efteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzales ,  who  had  been  one  of  the  affbeiates  of 
Gllianes ,  was  fent  again,  in  1440,  to  bring  back  a  cargo  cf 
the  fkins  cf  fea-wolves.  He  was  followed  in  another  fhip  by 
Nunno  Trijlam.  They  were  new  of  ftrength  fufficient  to 
venture  upon  violence,  they  therefore  landed,  and  without 
either  right  or  provocation,  made  all  whom  they  feized  their 
prifoners,  and  brought  them  to  Portugal ,  wic'n  great  commen¬ 
dations  both  from  the  prince  and  the  nation. 

Henry  now  began  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  fuccefs  of  his 
projects,  and  as  one  cf  his  purpefes  was  the  converfion  of 
infidels,  he  thought  it  necefiary  to  impart  his  undertaking  to 
the  pope,  and  to  obtain  the  fanefion  cf  ecclefiaftical  authori¬ 
ty.  1  o  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d’’ Azeye  o  was  difpatched 
to  Pome,  who  related  to  the  pope  and  cardinals  the  great  de* 
iigns  of  Henry ,  and  magnified  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  cf 
religion.  The  pope  was  pleafed  with  the  narrative,  and  by  a 
formal  bull,  conferred  upon  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the 
countries  which  fhould  be  difeevered  as  far  as  India ,  together 
with  India  itfelf,  and  granted  feveral  privileges  and  indulgences 
to  the  churches  which  Henry  had  built  in  his  new  rerions, 
and  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  navigation  for  difeovery.  By 
t  iis  bull  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to  encroach  upon  tha 
conqueftscf  the  Portuguefe ,  on  pain  of  the  cenfures  incurred 
by  the  crirpe  cf  ufurpation, 

I  he  approbation  cf  the  pope,  the  fight  of  men  whofe  man¬ 
ners  and  appearance  were  fo  different  from  thofe  of  Europeans , 
and  the  hope  of  gain  from  golden  regions,  which  has  been 
always  the  great  incentive  to  hazard  and  difeovery,  now7  began 
to  operate  with  full  force.  The  defire  cf  riches  and  of  do¬ 
minion,  which  is  yet  more  pleafing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the 
courts  of  the  Portuguese  prince  with  innumerable  adventurers 
from  very  diftant  parts  of  Europe.  Some  wanted  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fearch  after  new  countries,  and  fome  to  be  fettled 
in  thofe  which  had  been  already  found. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  en- 
terprife,  and  many  aficciations  were  formed  for  the  equipment 
of  fhips,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  riches  of  diftant  regions, 
which  perhaps  wrere  always  iuppofed  to  be  more  wealthy,  as 
more  remote.  I  hc-fe  undertakers  agreed  to  pay  the  prince  a 
fifth  part  of  the  profit,  fometimes  a  greater  fhare,  and  fent  out 
the  armament  at  their  own  expence. 

I  he  city  of  Lagos  was  the  firft  tnat  carried  on  this  defign 
by  contribution:  The  inhabitants  fitted  out  fix  veftels,  under 
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the  command  of  Lucarot ,  one  of  the  prince’s  houfhould,  an  d 
foon  after  fourteen  more  were  furnifhed  for  the  fame  purpcfe, 
under  the  fame  commander ;  to  thofe  were  added  many  belong¬ 
ing  to  private  men,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  twenty-fix  fhips 
put  to  fea  in  queft  of  whatever  fortune  fhould  prefent. 

The  fhips  of  Logos  were  foon  feparated  by  foul  weather, 
and  the  reft,  taking  each  its  own  courfe,  flopped  at  different 
parts  of  the  African  coaft,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd. 
Some  of  them,  in  1444,  anchored  at  Gomcra ,  one  of  the  Ca¬ 
naries ,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  took  them  into  their  fervice  againft  the  people  of  the 
ifle  of  Palma ,  with  whom  they  were  at  war  ;  but  the  Portu- 
guefe  at  their  return  to  Gornera ,  not  being  made  fo  rich  as  they 
expedled,  fell  upon  their  friends,  in  contempt  of  all  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  and  ltipulations  of  alliance,  and,  making  feveral 
of  them  prisoners  and  Haves,  fet  fail  for  Li/bon. 

The  Canaries  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  known,  however 
imperfedlly,  to  the  ancients,  but  in  the  confufion  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  ages  they  were  loft  and  forgotten,  till  about  the  year 
1340,  the  Bifcayners  found  Lucarot ,  and  invading  it  (for  to 
find  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  always  been  the  fame ), 
brought  away  feventy  captives,  and  fome  commodities  of  the 
place.  Louis  de  la  Cerda.,  count  of  Clermont ,  of  the  blood 
royal  both  of  France  and  Spain ,  nephew  of  John  de  la  Cerda , 
who  called  himfelf  the  Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to 
fettle  in  thofe  iilands,  and  applying  himfelf  firft  to  the  kiap- 
of  Arragon ,  and  then  to  Clement  VI.  was  by  the  pope  crowned 
at  Avignon ,  king  of  the  Canaries ,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
reduce  them  to  the  true  religion ;  but  the  prince  altered  his 
mind,  and  went  into  France  to  ferve  againft  the  Englijh . 
The  kings  both  of  Cajlile  and  Portugal ,  though  they  did  not 
oppofe  the  papal  grant,  yet  complained  of  it,  as  made  with¬ 
out  their  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  their  rights. 

The  firft  fettlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made  by  John  de 
Betancour ,  a  French  gentleman,  for  whom  his  kinfman  Robin 
de  Braquement ,  admiral  of  France ,  begged  them,  with  the 
title  of  King,  from  Henry  the  magnificent  of  Cajlile ,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  fervices.  John  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  fome  of  the  ifles,  but  could  never  conquer  the  grand 
Canary  \  and  having dpent  all  that  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe , 
leaving  his  nephew,  Majfiot  de  Betancour ,  to  take  care  of  his 
new  dominion.  Maffiot  had  a  quarrel  with  the  vicar-general, 
and  was  likewife  difgufted  by  the  long  abfence  of  his  uncle, 
whom  the  French  king  detained  in  his  fervice,  and  being  able 
To  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he  transferred  his  rights  to  Bo* 
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Henry ,  in  exchange  for  fome  diflricls  in  the  Madera ,  when 
he  fettled  his  family. 

Don  Henry ,  when  he  had  purchafed  thofe  iflands,fent  thither 
in  1424  two  thoufand  five  hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  iiorfe ;  but  the  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  country.  The  king  of  Cajlile  afterwards  claimed 
them,  as  conquered  by  his  fubjedts  under  Bctancour ,  and  held 
under  the  crown  of  Cajiile  by  fealty  and  homage  ;  his  claim 
was  allowed,  and  the  Canaries  were  refigned. 

It  was  the  conflant  practice  cf  Henry’ s  navigators,  when 
they  flopped  at  a  defart  ifland,  to  land  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave 
them  to  breed,  where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  fo.d,  they 
multiplied  very  fail,  and  furnifhed  a  very  commodious  fuppiy 
to  thofe  who  came  afterwards  to  the  fame  place.  This  was 
imitated  in  fome  degree  by  Jnfon ,  at  the  ifle  of  Juan  Fernan - 
dez. 

The  iflands  of  Madera ,  he  not  only  filled  w  ith  inhabitants, 
afhfled  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but  procured  fuch  plants 
as  feemed  likely  to  flourifh  in  that  climate,  and  introduced  fugar 
canes  and  vines,  which  afterw  ards  produced  a  very  large  re¬ 
venue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  began  to  be  profitable,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  gain  arofe  from  the  fale  of  flaves,  who  were  annu¬ 
ally  brought  into  Portugal ,  by  hundreds,  as  Lafitau  relates, 
and  w’ithout  any  appearance  of  indignation  or  companion  ;  they 
likew'ife  imported  gold  dull  in  fuch  quantities,  that  Alphonfus 
V.  coined  it  into  a  new7  fpecies  of  money  called  Crufaoes 
which  is  flill  continued  in  Portugal. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  fouth  coafl  of  Africa , 
eaflward  to  the  country  cf  the  negroes,  whom  they  found  liv¬ 
ing  in  tents,  w  ithout  any  political,  inflitutions,  fupporting;  life 
w7ith  very  little  1  hour  by  the  milk  of  their  kine,  and  millet, 
to  which  thofe  who  inhabited  the  coafl  added  fifh  dried  in  the 
fun.  Having  never  feen  the  natives  or  heard  Gf  the  arts  of 
Europe ,  they  gazed  with  aflonifhment  on  the  fir ips  when  they 
approached  their  coafls,  fometimes  thinking  them  birds,  and 
fometimes  fifhes,  according  as  their  fails  were  fpread  or  lower¬ 
ed  ;  and  fometimes  conceiving  them  to  be  only  phantoms, 
W'hich  played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean.  Such  is  the  account 
given  by  the  hiflorian,  perhaps  with  too  much  prejudice  ae;ainfl 
a  negroe’s  underflanding  ;  who  though  he  might  well  wonder 
at  the  bulk  and  fwiftnefs  cf  the  firfl  fnip,  would  fearcely  con 
ceive  it  to  be  either  a  bird  or  a  fifh  ;  but  having  feen  many 
^bodies  floating  in  the  water,  would  think  it  w  hat  it  really  is, 

4  large  boat ;  arid  if  he  had  no  know’ledge  cf  any  means  by 
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yLich  feparate  pieces  of  timber  maybe  joined  together,  would 
form  very  wild  notions  concerning  its  conftruction,  or  per¬ 
haps  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  frat 
country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much  greater  height  and  thick- 
nefs  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguefe  came  to  land,  they  increafed  the  afto- 
nilhment  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  fawmen  clad  in  iron, 
with  thunder  and  lightning  in  their  hands.  They  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  each  other,  and  figns  are  a  very  imperfect  mode  of 
communication  even  to  men  of  more  knowledge  than  the  ne- 
groes,  fo  that  they  could  not  eafily  negociate  or  traffick  :  at 
Taft  the  Portuguefe  laid  hands  on  fome  of  them  to  carry  them 
home  for  a  fample  ;  and  their  dread  and  amazement  was  railed, 
fays  Lafitau ,  to  the  higheft  pitch,  when  the  Europeans  fired 
their  cannons  and  mulkets  among  them,  and  they  faw  their 
companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet,  without  any  enemy  at  hand, 
or  any  vifible  caufe  of  their  deftrucfion, 

On  what  occafion,  cr  for  what  purpofe,  cannons  and  mufkets 
were  difcharged  among  a  people  harmlefs  and  fecure,  by 
ftrangers  who  without  any  right  viflted  their  coaft  ;  it  is  not 
thought  neceflary  to  inform  us.  The  Portuguefe  could  fear 
nothing  from  them,  and  had  therefore  no  adequate  provocati¬ 
on;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  believe  but  that  they  murdered 
the  negroes  in  wanton  merriment,  perhaps  only  to  try  how 
many  a  volley  would  deftroy,  or  vehat  would  be  the  confter- 
nation  cf  thofe  that  fhould  efcape.  We  are  openly  told,  that 
they  had  the  lcls  fcruple  concerning  their  treatment  of  the 
favage  people,  becaufe  they  fcarcely  conlidered  them  as  diftindt 
from  beafts  ;  and  indeed  the  practice  of  all  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  and  among  others  of  the  Englijh  barbarians  that  cul¬ 
tivate  the  fouthern  iflands  of  America ,  proves,  that  this  opini¬ 
on,  however  abfurd  and  foolifh,  however  "wicked  and  injuri¬ 
ous,  ftill  continues  to  prevail.  Intereft  and  pride  harden  the 
heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  difpute  againft  avarice  and  power. 

By  thefe  practices  the  firft  difcoverers  alienated  the  natives 
from  them ;  and  whenever  a  fhip  appeared,  every  one  that 
could  fly  betook  himfelf  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  fo 
that  nothing  was  to  be  got  more  than  they  could  ileal :  they 
fometimes  furprifed  a  few  fifhers,  and  made  them  Haves,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  offend  the  negroes,  and  enrich  them- 
felves.  This  practice  of  robbery  continued  till  fome  of  the 
negroes  who  had  been  enflaved  learned  the  language  of  Portugal \ 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  interpret  for  their  countrymen,  and  one  John 
Fernandez  applied  himfelf  to  the  negroe  tongue. 
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From  this  time  began  fomething  like  a  regular  traffiick, 
fuch  as  can  fubfift  between  nations  where  all  the  power  is  on 
one  fide  ;  and  a  factory  was  fettled  in  the  ifle  cf  Argnin ,  under 
the  protection  of  a  fort.  I  he  profit  of  this  new  trade  was 
aifigned  for  a  certain  term  to  Ferdinando  Gamez, ;  which  feems 
to  be  the  common  method  of  eftabli thing  a  trade  that  is  yet 
too  fmall  to  engage  the  care  of  a  nation,  and  can  only  be  en¬ 
larged  by  that  attention  which  is  bellowed  bv  private  men  upon 
private  advantage.  Gomez  continued  the  "difccveriss  to  Cape 
Catherine ,  two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the  line. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alphonfo  V.  the  ardour  of 
dhccvery  was  fomewhat  intermitted,  and  all  commercial  en- 
terprifes  were  interrupted  by  the  Avars  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  various  fuccefs.  Eut  John  II.  who  fucceeded,  be¬ 
ing  fully  convinced  both  of  the  honour  and  advantage  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  dominions  in  countries  hitherto  unknown,  profe- 
cuted  the  defigns  of  prince  Henry  Avith  the  utmoft  vigour, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  added  to  his  other  titles,  that  of  king  of 
Guinea  and  of  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

In  1463,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John  II.  died 
prince  Henry ,  the  firlt  encourager  of  remote  navigation,  by 
Avhofe  incitement,  patronage  and  example,  diftant  nations 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  each  other,  unknoA\m  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  brought  into  general  view',  and  the  poAA'er  of 
Europe  has  been  extended  to  the  remote!!  parts  of  the  aa  orld. 
What  mankind  has  loft  and  gained  by  the  genius  and  defigns  of 
this  prince,  it  Avould  be  long  to  compare,  and  A'ery  difficult  to 
eftimate.  Much  knoAvledge  has  been  acquired,  and  much 
cruelty  been  committed  ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  very 
little  propagated,  and  its  lacvs  hat'e  been  outrageoufly  and 
enormoully  tuolated.  The  Europeans  have  fcarcely  vifited  any 
coaft,  but  to  gratify  avarice,  and  extend  corruption  ;  to  arro¬ 
gate  dominion  whthout  right,  and  praclile  cruelty  without  in¬ 
centive.  Happy  had  it  then  been  for  the  opprefled,  if  the 
defigns  of  Henry  had  flept  in  his  bofom,  and  furely  more  hap¬ 
py  for  the  opprefibrs.  But  there  is  reafon  to  hope  that  out 
of  fo  much  evil  goo'd  may  fometimes  be  produced;  and  that 
the  light  of  the  gofpel  will  at  laft  illuminate  the  fands  of 
Africa ,  and  the  defarts  of  America ,  though  its  progrefs  cannot 
but  be  flow,  when  it  is  fo  much  obftrudted  by  the  lives  of 
chriftians. 

1  he  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrupt  the  progrefs  of  king 
John,  who  wras  very  Uriel  in  his  injundiions,  not  only  to  make 
difeoveries,  but  to  lecure  pofleffion  of  the  countries  that  were 
found,  ft  he  practice  of  the  firft  navigators  was  only  to  raife 
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4  crofs  upon  the  coaft,  and  to  carve  upon  trees  the  device 
pf  Don  Henry ,  the  name  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  give 
to  the  new  coaft,  and  any  other  informal  ion,  for  thofe  that 
might  happen  to  follow  them;  hue  now  they  began  to  eredl 
piles  of  ftone  with  a  crofs  on  the  top,  and  engraved  on  the 
ftone  the  arms  of  Portugal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
pommander  of  the  fhip,  with  the  day  and  year  of  the  difeovery. 
This  was  accounted  futheient  to  prove  their  claim  to  the  new 
lands  ;  which  might  be  pleaded  with  juftice  enough  againft  any 
other  Europeans,  and  the  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants  were 
never  taken  into  notice.  Of  thefe  ftone  records,  nine  more 
were  erected  in  the  reign  of  king  ‘John,  along  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fortrefs  in  the  ifle  of  Arguin  was  finished,  and  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  build  another  at  S.  Georgia  de  la  Mina, 
a  few  degrees  north  of  the  line,  to  fecure  the  trade  of  gold 
duft,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  this 
purpofe  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  cf  ten  large,  and  three  fmaller 
veflels,  freighted  with  materials  for  building  the  fort,  and  with 
provifions  a.i  d  ammunition  far  hx  hundred  men,  of  whom  one 
hundred  were  workmen  and  labourers,  Father  Lafiiau  relates 
in  very  particular  terms,  that  thefe  fhips  carried  hewn  ftones, 
bricks,  and  timber,  for  the  fort,  fo  that  nothing  remained  but 
barely  to  eredf  it.  He  does  not  feem  to  confider  how  fmall  a 
fort  could  be  made  out  of  the  lading  of  ten  fhips. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don  Diego 
Axambue,  who  flat  fail  December  ji,  148 1,  and  reaching  La 
Mina,  January  19,  1482,  gave  immediate  notice  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  to  Caramanja,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  cf  the  country, 
whom  he  very  earneftly  invited  to  an  immediate  conference. 

Having  received  a  meflage  of  civility  from  the  negroe  chief, 
he  landed,  and  chofe  a  rifling  ground,  proper  for  his  intended 
fortrefs,  on  winch  he  planted  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  took  pofieflion  in  the  name  of  his  mafter.  He  then 
raifed  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree,  on  which  mafs  was 
celebrated,  the  whole  aflembly,  fays  Laf.tau ,  breaking  out 
into  tears  of  devotion  at  tire  profpedt  of  inviting  thefe  barba¬ 
rous  nations  to  the  profeifion  cf  the  true  faith.  Being  fecure 
of  the  goodnefs  of  the  end,  they  had  no  fcruple  about  the 
means,  nor  ever  conftdered  how  differently  from  the  primitive 
martyrs  and  apoftles  they  were  attempting  to  make  profelytes. 
The  firft  propagators  of  chriftianity  recommended  their  doc¬ 
trines  by  their  fufrerings  and  virtues  ;  they  entered  no  defence- 
lefs  territories  with  fwords  in  their  hands  ;  they  built  no  forts 
upon  ground  to  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  polluted  the 
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purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice  of  trade,  or  infolence  of 
power. 

What  may  ftill  raife  higher  the  indignation  of  a  chriftian 
mind,  this  purpofe  of  propagating  truth  appears  never  to  have 
been  ferioufly  purfued  by  any  European  nation ;  no  means, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  pradfifcd  with  diligence 
and  perfeverance  for  the  converfion  of  favages.  When  a 
fort  is  built,  and  a  factory  eftablifhed,  there  remains  no  other 
care  than  to  grow  rich.  It  is  foon  found  that  ignorance  is 
mod:  eafily  kept  in  fubjedtion,  and  that  by  enlightening  the 
mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  ufurpation  would  be  made  lefs  prac¬ 
ticable  and  lefs  Secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  between  Cara- 
manfa  and  Azambue.  The  Portuguefe  uttered  by  his  interpre¬ 
ter  a  pompous  fpeech,  in  which  he  made  the  negroe  prince 
large  offers  of  his  mailer’s  friendlhip,  exhorting  him  to  em. 
brace  the  religion  of  his  new  ally ;  and  told  him,  that  as  they 
came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with  him,  it  was  neceffary 
that  they  Should  build  a  fort,  which  might  Serve  as  a  retreat 
from  their  common  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Portuguefe  might 
be  always  at  hand  to  lend  him  affiftance. 

The  negroe,  who  feemed  very  well  to  underfland  what' the 
admiral  intended,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  returned  an  anfwer  full 
of  refpedf  to  the  king  of  Portugal ,  but  appeared  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful  what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort.  The  com¬ 
mander  faw  his  diffidence,  and  ufed  all  his  art  of  perfuafion  to 
overcome  it.  Caramanfa ,  either  induced  by  hope,  or  con¬ 
strained  by  fear,  either  defirous  to  make  them  friends,  or  not 
daring  to  make  them  enemies,  confented,  with  a  Shew  of  joy, 
to  that  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  refufe  ;  and  the  new 
comers  began  the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  a  foundation 
of  a  fort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification  were  fome 
fpots  appropriated  to  fuperftitious  practices ;  which  the  negroes 
no  Sooner  perceived  in  danger  of  violation  by  the  Spade  and 
pick-ax,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  began  to  interrupt  the 
work.  The  Portuguefe  perfifted  in  their  purpefe,  and  there 
had  foon  been  tumult  and  bloodfhed,  had  not  the  admiral,  who 
•was  at  a  diftance  to  Superintend  the  unlading  the  materials  for 
the  edifice,  been  informed  of  the  danger.  He  was  told  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  Support  of  their  fuperftition  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  appeafed  by  the 
prefents  which  the  prince  expedted,  the  delay  of  which  had 
greatly  offended  him. 
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The  Portuguefe  admiral  immediately  ran  to  his  men,  pro¬ 
hibited  all  violence,  and  flopped  the  commotion  j  he  then 
brought  out  the  prefents,  and  fpread  them  with  great  pomp 
before  the  prince  ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value,  they  were 
rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  feen  fuch  wonders  before  ; 
they  w'ere  therefore  received  with  extafy,  and  perhaps  the 
Portuguefe  derided  them  for  their  fondnefs  of  trifles,  without 
confidering  how  many  things  derive  their  value  only  from 
their  fcarcity ;  and  that  gold  and  rubies  would  be  trifles,  if  na¬ 
ture  had  fcattered  them  with  lefs  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and  fuch  was  the 
diligence  with  which  the  flrangers  haftened  to  fecure  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  country,  that  in  twenty  days  they  had  fufficient- 
ly  fortified  themfelves  againft  the  hoftility  of  the  negroes. 
They  then  proceeded  to  complete  their  defign.  A  church  was 
built  in  the  place  where  the  firft  altar  had  been  raifed,  on 
which  a  mafs  was  eftablifhed  to  be  celebrated  for  ever,  once 
a  day,  for  the  repofe  of  the  foul  of  Henry ,  the  firft  mover  of 
thefe  difcoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  with  fixty  foldiers,  and  fent 
back  the  reft  in  the  fhips,  with  gold,  flaves,  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  It  may  be  obferved  that  flaves  were  never  forgotten, 
and  that  wherever  they  went,  they  gratified  their  pride,  if  not 
their  avarice,  and  brought  fome  of  the  natives,  when  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  brought  nothing  elfe. 

The  Portuguefe  endeavoured  to  extend  their  dominions  ftill 
farther.  They  had  gained  fome  knowledge  cf  the  Jaloffs ,  a 
nation  inhabiting  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  between  the  Gambia 
and  Senegal.  The  king  of  the  Jaloffs  being  vicious  and  lux¬ 
urious,  committed  the  care  of  the  government  to  Bemoin ,  his 
brother  by  the  mother’s  fide,  in  preference  to  two  other  bro¬ 
thers  by  his  father.  Bemoin ,  who  wanted  neither  bravery  nor 
prudence,  knew  that  his  ftation  was  invidious  and  dangerous, 
and  therefore  made  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe ,  and  re¬ 
tained  them  in  his  defence  by  liberality  and  kindnefs.  At  laft 
the  king  was  killed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  brothers,  and 
Bemoin  was  to  lofe  his  power,  or  maintain  it  by  war. 

He  had  recourfe  in  this  exigence  to  his  great  ally  the  kino:  of 
Portugal,  who  promifed  to  fupport  him,  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  become  a  chriftian,  and  fent  an  ambafladcr,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  miflionaries.  Bemoin  promifed  all  that  was  requir¬ 
ed,  objecting  only,  that  the  time  of  a  civil  war  was  not  a  pro¬ 
per  feafon  for  a  change  of  religion,  which  would  alienate  his 
.adherents;  but  faid,  that  when  he  was  once  peaceably"  eftab- 
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Iiihed,  he  would  not  only  embrace  the  true  religion  himfelf, 
but  would  endeavour  the  converfion  of  the  kingdom. 

This  excufe  was  admitted)  and  Bemoin  delayed  his  conver¬ 
fion  fora  year,  renewing  his  promife  from  time  to  time.  But 
the  war  was  unfuccefsful,  trade  was  at  a  ft  and,  and  Bemoin 
was  not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the 
Portuguefe  merchants,  who  fent  intelligence  to  Lijbon  of  his 
delays,  and  received  an  order  from  the  king,  commanding 
them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  return  home. 

Bemoin  here  faw  his  ruin  approaching,  and  hoping  that 
money  would  pacify  all  refentment,  borrowed  of  his  friends 
a  fum  fuffioient  to  difcharge  his  debts ;  and  finding  that  even  this 
enticement  would  not  delay  the  departure  of  the  Portuguefe , 
he  embarked  his  nephew  in  their  fhips,  with  an  hundred  Haves, 
whom  he  prefented  to  the  king  of  Portugal ,  to  folicit  his  affi fi¬ 
ance.  The  eftedl  of  this  embafly  he  could  not  ftay  to  know; 
for  being  foon  after  depofed,  he  fought  fbelter  in  the  fortrefs 
of  Arguir. ,  whence  he  took  fhipping  for  Portugal ,  with  twenty- 
five  of  his  principal  followers. 

The  king  of  Portugal  pleafed  his  own  vanity  and  that  of 
his  fubjecls,  by  receiving  him  with  great  ftate  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  as  a  mighty  monarch  v/ho  had  fled  to  an  ally  for  fuc- 
cour  in  misfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court 
were  aflembled,  and  Bemoin  was  conducted  with  a  fplendid  at¬ 
tendance  into  the  hail  cf  audience,  where  the  king  arofe  from 
his  throne  to  welcome  him.  Be?noin  then  made  a  fpeech  with 
great  eafe  and  dignity,  reprefenting  his  unhappy  ftate,  and  im¬ 
ploring  the  favour  of  his  powerful  ally.  The  king  was  touch¬ 
ed  with  his  aiftidlion,  and  ftruclc  by  his  wifdom. 

The  converfion  of  Bemoin  was  much  defined  by  the  king ; 
and  it  was  therefore  immediately  propofed  to  him  that  he  fhould 
become  a  chriftian.  Ecclefiafticks  were  fent  to  inftrudl  him  ; 
and  having  now  no  more  obftacles  from  intereft,  he  was  eafily 
perfuaded  to  declare  himfeif  whatever  would  pleafe  thofe  on 
whom  he  now  depended.  He  was  baptized  on  the  third  day  of 
December  1489,  in  the  palace  of  the  queen,  with  great  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  named  John  after  the  king. 

Some  time  was  fpent  111  feafts  and  fports  on  this  great  occafion, 
and  the  negroes  fignalifed  themfelves  by  many  feats  of  agility, 
far  furpafling  the  power  of  Europeans ,  who  having  more  helps 
of  art,  are  lefs  diligent  to  cultivate  the  qualities  of  nature. 
In  the  mean  time  twenty  large  fhips  were  fitted  out,  well  man¬ 
ned,  ftored  with  ammunition,  and  laden  with  materials  necef- 
fary  for  the  ereiiion  of  a  fort.  With  this  powerful  armament 
were  lent  a  great  number  of  miflicnaries  under  the  direction- 
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of  Alvarez,  the  king’s  confeffor.  The  command  of  this  force, 
which  filled  the  coaft  of  Africa  with  terror,  was  given  to 
Pedro  Vaz  a' Acugna,  fu married  Bifagu ;  who  foon  after  they 
had  landed,  not  being  well  pleafed  with  his  expedition,  put  an 
end  to  its  inconveniencies  by  {tabbing  Bemoin  fuddenly  to  the 
heart.  The  king  heard  of  this  outrage  with  great  forrow,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  punifh  the  murderer. 

The  king’s  concern  for  the  reftoration  of  Bemoin  was  not 
the  mere  effedt  of  kindnefs,  he  hoped  by  his  help  to  facilitate 
greater  defigns.  He  now  began  to  form  hopes  of  finding  a 
way  to  the  Eajl  Indies ,  and  of  enriching  his  country  by  that 
gainful  commerce:  this  he  was  encouraged  to  believe  practica¬ 
ble,  by  a  map  which  the  Moors  had  given  to  prince  Henry , 
and  which  fubfequent  difcoveries  have  {hewn  to  be  fufficient- 
ly  near  to  exadtnefs,  where  a  paflage  round  the  fouth-eaft  part 
of  Africa  was  evidently  defcribed. 

The  king  had  another  fcheme  yet  more  likely  to  engage 
curiofity,  and  not  irreconcileable  with  his  interefr.  The  world 
had  for  fome  time  been  filled  with  the  report  of  a  powerful 
chriftian  prince  called  Prefer  John ,  whofe  country  was  un¬ 
known,  and  whom  fome,  after  Paulas  Venetus ,  fuppofed  to 
reign  in  the  midft  of  Afia ,  and  others  in  the  depth  cf  Ethiopia , 
between  the  ocean  and  Red-fea.  The  account  of  the  African 
chrifthns  was  confirmed  by  fome  AbyJJinians  who  had  travelled 
into  Spain ,  and  by  fome  friars  that  had  vifited  the  holy  land  ; 
and  the  king  was  extremely  defirous  of  their  correfpondence 
and  alliance. 

Some  obfcure  intelligence  had  been  obtained,  which  made  it 
feem  probable  that  a  way  might  be  found  from  the  countries 
lately  difcovered,  to  thofe  of  this  far  famed  monarch.  In  i486, 
an  ambafiador  catne  from  the  king  of  Bcmin ,  to  defire  that 
preachers  might  be  fent  to  inftruct  him  and  his  fubjecRs  in  the 
true  religion.  He  related  that  in  the  inland  country,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  eaftward  from  Bemin ,  was  a  mighty 
monarch  colled  Ogane ,  who  had  jurifdidlion  both  fpiritual  and 
temporal  over  other  kings  ;  that  the  king  of  Bennn  and  his 
neighbours,  at  their  acceffion,  fent  ambafradors  to  him  with 
rich  prefents,  and  received  from  him  the  inveftiture  of  their 
dominions,  and  the  marks  of  fovereignty,  which  were  a  kind 
of  fceptre,  a  helmet,  and  a  latten  crofs,  without  which  they 
could  not  be  confidered  as  lawful  kings  ;  that  this  great  prince 
was  never  feen  but  on  the  day  of  audience,  and  then  held  cut 
one  of  his  feet  to  the  ambafiador,  who  killed  it  with  great  re¬ 
verence,  and- who  at  hi.s  departure.had  a -crofs  of  latten  hung  on 
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his  neck,  which  ennobled  him  thenceforward,  and  exempted 
him  from  all  fervile  offices. 

Bemoln  had  likewife  told  the  king,  that  to  the  eaft  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tombut ,  there  was  among  other  princes,  one  that 
was  neither  Mahometan  nor  idolater,  but  who  feemed  to  pro- 
fefs  a  religion  nearly  refembling  the  chriftian,  Thefe  infor¬ 
mations  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  current  ac¬ 
counts  of  Prejier  John,  induced  the  king  to  an  opinion,  which, 
though  formed  fomewhat  at  hazard,  is  ftill  believed  to  be  right, 
that  by  paffing  up  the  river  Senegal  his  dominions  would  be 
found.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  when  the  fortrefs  was 
finilhed,  an  attempt  fhould  be  made  to  pafs  upward  to  the 
fource  of  the  river.  The  defign  failed  then,  and  has  never  yet 
fucceeded. 

Other  ways  likewife  were  tried  of  penetrating  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Prefer  John ,  for  the  king  refolved  to  leave  neither 
fea  nor  land  unfearched  till  he  fhould  be  found.  The  two  mef- 
fengers  who  were  fent  firft  on  this  defign,  went  to  Jeritfalem, 
and’ then  returned,  being  perfuaded  that,  for  want  of  under- 
flanding  the  language  of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  im- 
poffible  to  travel  farther.  Two  more  were  then  difpatched, 
one  of  whom  was  Pedro  de  Covillan ,  the  other  Alphonfo  de 
Pavia-,  the/paffed  from  Naples  to  Alexandria ,  and  then  travell¬ 
ed  to  Cairo ,  from  whence  they  went  to  Aden ,  a  town  of  Arabia , 
on  the  Red-fea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden ,  Pavia  fet  fail  for 
Ethiopia ,  and  Covillan  for  the  Indies.  Covillan  vifited  Cana- 
var ,  Calicut ,  and  Goa  in  the  Indies ,  and  Sofula  in  the  eaftern 
Africa,  thence  he  returned  to  Aden ,  and  then  to  Cairo ,  where 
he  had  agreed  to  meet  Pavia.  At  Cairo  he  was  informed 
that  Pavia  was  dead,  but  he  met  with  two  Portuguefe  Jews, 
one  of  whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  fituation 
and  trade  of  Ormus  :  they  brought  orders  to  Covillan ,  that  he 
fhould  fend  one  of  them  home  with  the  journal  of  his  travels, 
and  go  to  Ormus  with  the  other. 

Covillan  obeyed  the  orders,  fending  an  exadt  account  of  his 
adventures  to  Lifbon,  and  proceeding  with  the  other  meffenger 
to  Ormus  ;  where  having  made  fufficient  enquiry,  he  fent  his 
companion  homewards  with  the  caravans  that  were  going  to 
Aleppo ,  and  embarking  once  more  on  the  Red-fea,  arrived  in 
time  at  Abijfinia ,  and  found  the  prince  whom  he  had  fought  fo 
lornr,  and  with  fuch  danger. 

Two  fhips  were  fent  out  upon  the  lame  fearch,  of  W’hich 
Bartholomew  Diasc  had  the  chief  command  ;  they  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  (mailer  veffel  laden  with  provifions,  that  they  might 
not  return  upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 
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Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  The 
Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of  many  inventions  by  which  the 
failor  is  affifted,  and  which  enable  him  to  leave  fight  of  land, 
and  commit  himfelf  to  the  boundlefs  ocean.  Diaz  had  orders 
to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire ,  where  Diego  Can  had 
flopped,  to  build  monuments  of  his  difcoveries,  and  to  leave 
upon  the  coafts  negro  men  and  women  well  inftrudted,  who 
might  inquire  after  Prefer  'John ,  and  fill  the  natives  with  re¬ 
verence  for  the  Portuguefe. 

Diaz,  with  much  oppofition  from  his  crew,  whofe  mutinies 
he  reprefled,  partly  by  fofcnefs  and  partly  by  fteadinefs,  failed 
on  till  he  reached  the  utmoft  point  of  Africa ,  which  from  the 
bad  weather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Caba  Tormentcfo,  or 
the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would  have  gone  forward,  but  his 
crew  forced  him  to  return.  In  his  way  back  he  met  the  Vic¬ 
tualler,  from  which  he  had  been  parted  nine  months  before ;  of 
the  nine  men  which  were  in  it  at  the  fsparation,  fix  had  been 
killed  by  the  negroes,  and  of  the  three  remaining,  one  died 
for  joy  at  the  fight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  returned  to  Li  flan  in 
December  148 7,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  the  Cape  of  Storms  to  be  called  thenceforward 
Cabo  de  Buena  Efperanzay  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Diaz ,  the  river  Zarie 
and  the  kingdom  of  Congo  had  been  difcovered  by  Diego  Can , 
who  found  a  nation  of  negroes  who  fpoke  a  language  which 
thofe  that  were  in  his  fhips  could  not  underftand.  He  land¬ 
ed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected  to  fly  like  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  met  them  with  confidence,-  and  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  kindnefs ;  but  Diego  finding  that  they  could  not 
underftand  each  other,-  feized  fome  of  their  chiefs,  and  carried 
them  to  Portugal,  leaving  fome  of  his  own  people  in  their 
room  to  learn  the  language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  loon  pacified,-  and  the  Portuguefe  left  to 
their  mercy  were  well  treated  ;■  and  as  they  by  degrees  grew 
able  to  make  themfelves  underftood,  recommended  themfelves, 
their  nation,  and  their  religion.  The  king  of  Portugal  fent 
Diego  back  in  a  very  fhort  time  with  the  negroes  whom  he 
had  forced  away;  and  when  they  were  fet'fafe  on  ihore, 
the  king  of  Congo  conceived  fo  much  efteem  for  Diego,  that 
he  fent  one  of  thofe  who  had  returned  back  again  in  his  Ihip 
to  Lijlon ,  with  two  young  men  difpatched  as  ambafiadors,  to 
defire  inftrucfors  to  be  fent  for  the  converfion  of  his  king¬ 
dom. 

The  ambafiadors  were  honourably  received,  and  baptized 
with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was  immediately  fitted  out  fo? 
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Congo ,  under  the  command  of  Gonfalvo  Sorza,  who  dying 
in  his  paffage,  was  fucceeded  in  authority  by  his  nephew  Ro- 
dorigo. 

When  they  came  to  land,  the  king’s  uncle,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  province,  immediately  requefted  to  be  folemnly  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  chriftian  religion,  which  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  young  fon,  on  Eajler  day  1491.  The  father  was  named 
Manuel ,  and  the  fon  Antonio.  Soon  afterwards  the  king, 
queen,  and  eldeft  prince  received  at  the  font  the  names  of 
John,  Eleanor ,  and  Alphonfo ,  and  a  war  breaking  out,  the 
whole  army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  chriftianity,  and  then 
fent  againft  the  enemy.  They  returned  victorious,  but  foon 
forgot  their  faith,  and  formed  a  confpiracy  to  reftore  paganifm ; 
a  powerful  oppofition  was  raifed  by  infidels  and  apoftates, 
headed  by  one  of  the  king’s  younger  fens ;  and  the  miffionaries 
bad  been  deftroyed  had  not  Alphonfo  pleaded  for  them  and 
for  chriftianity. 

The  enemies  of  religion  now  became  the  enemies  of  Alphon¬ 
fo,  whom  they  accufed  to  his  father  of  difioyalty.  His  mother, 
queen  Eleanor ,  gained  time  by  one  artifice  after  another,  till 
the  king  was  calmed  ;  he  then  heard  the  caufe  again,  de¬ 
clared  his  fon  innocent,  and  punilhed  his  acculers  with 
death. 

The  king  died  foon  after,  and  the  throne  was  difputed  by 
Alphonfo,  fupported  by  the  chriftians,  and  Aquitimo  his  bro¬ 
ther,  followed  by  the  infidels.  A  battle  was  fought,  Aquiti¬ 
mo  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  chriftianity  was  for  a 
time  eftablifhed  in  Congo  \  but  the  nation  has  relapfed  into  its 
former  follies. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Portuguefe  navigation,  when  in 
1492,  Columbus  made  the  daring  and  profperous  voyage, 
which  gave  a  new  world  to  European  curiofity  and  European 
cruelty.  He  had  offered  his  propefal,  and  declared  his  expec¬ 
tations  to  king  John  of  Portugal ,  who  had  flighted  him  as  a 
fanciful  and  rafh  projector,  thatpromifed  what  he  had  not  rea- 
fonable  hopes  to  perform.  Columbus  had  folieited  other  princes, 
and  had  been  repulfed  with  the  fame  indignity  ;  at  laft  Ifabella 
of  Arragon  furnifhed  him  with  fhips,  and  having  found 
America,  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  his 
return,  and  fhewed  the  natives  of  the  new  country.  When 
he  was  admitted  to  the  king’s  prefence,  he  aCted  and  talked 
with  fo  much  haughtinefs,  and  reflected  on  the  negleCt  which 
he  had  undergone  with  fo  much  acrimony,  that  the  courtiers 
who  faw  their  prince  infulted,  offered  to  deftroy  him ;  but  the 
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Icing,  who  knew  that  he  deferved  the  reproaches  that  had  been 
ufed,  and  who  now  fincerely  regretted  his  incredulity,  would 
fuffer  no  violence  to  be  offered  him,  but  difmiffed  him  with  pre- 
fents  and  with  honours. 

The  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  became  now  jealous  of  each 
other’s  claim  to  countries  which  neither  had  yet  feen ;  and  the 
Pope,  to  whom  they  appealed,  divided  the  new  world  between 
them  by  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  fouth,  a  hundred  leagues 
weftward  from  Cape  Verd  and  the  Azores ,  giving  all  that  lies 
weft  from  that  line  to  the  Spaniards ,  and  all  that  lies  eaft  to  the 
Portuguefe.  This  was  no  fatisfadlory  divifion,  for  the  eaft  and 
weft  mult  meet  at  laft,  but  that  time  was  then  a  great  diftance. 

According  to  this  grant,  the  Portuguefe  continued  their  dis¬ 
coveries  eaft  ward,  and  became  mafters  of  much  of  the  coaft 
both  of  Africa  and  the  Indies ;  but  they  feized  much  more  than 
they  could  occupy,  and  while  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain ,  loft  the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  territories; 
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PRECEPTOR: 

CONTAINING 

A  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION: 


The  importance  of  education  is  a  point  fo  generally  un¬ 
derflood  and  confeffed,  that  it  would  be  cf  little  ufe  to  attempt 
any  new  proof  or  illuftration  cf  its  neceffity  and  advantages. 

At  a  time  when  fo  many  fchemes  of  education  have  been 
projected,  fo  many  propofals  offered  to  the  Publick,  fo  many 
fchools  opened  for  general  knowledge,  and  fo  many  lectures 
in  particular  fciences  attended;  at  a  time  when  mankind  feems 
intent  rather  upon  familiarifing  than  enlarging  the  feveral  arts  ; 
and  ever}'  age,  fex  and  profeffion,  is  invited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  thofe  ftudies,  which  were  formerly  fuppofed  acceffihle  only 
to  fuch  as  had  devoted  themfelves  to  literary  leifure,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  their  powers  to  philofophical  enquiries ;  it  feems  rather 
requifite  that  an  apology  fhould  be  made  for  any  further  attempt 
to  fmooth  a  path  fo  frequently  beaten,  or  to  recommend  attain¬ 
ments  fo  ardently  purfued,  and  fo  officioufly  directed. 

That  this  general  defire  may  not  be  fruflrated,  our  fchools 
feem  yet  to  want  fome  book,  which  may  excite  curiofitv  by  its 
variety,  encourage  diligence  by  its  facility,  and  reward  appli¬ 
cation  by  its  ufefulnefs.  In  examining  the  treatifes  hitherto 
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offered  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  there  appeared  none  that 
did  not  fail  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  effential  qualities ;  none 
that  were  not  either  unpleafmg,  or  abftrufe,  or  crowded 
with  learning,  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  com¬ 
mon  life. 

Every  man,  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching,  knows  with 
how  much  difficulty  youthful  minds  are  confined  to  clofe  ap¬ 
plication,  and  how  readily  they  deviate  to  any  thing,  rather  than 
attend  to  that  which  is  impofed  as  a  talk.  That  this  difpofi- 
tion,  when  it  becomes  inconfiftent  with  the  forms  of  educati¬ 
on,  is  to  be  checked,  will  be  readily  granted;,  but  fince, 
though  it  may  be  in  fome  degree  obviated,  it  cannot  wholly  be 
fuppreffed,  it  is  furely  rational  to  turn  it  to  advantage,  by  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  the  mind  dial!  never  want  objects  on  which  its  fa¬ 
culties  may  be  ufefully  employed.  It  is  not  impoffible,  that 
this  reftlefs  defire  of  novelty,  which  gives  fo  much  trouble  to 
the  teacher,  may  be  often  the  ftruggle  of  the  underftanding 
ftarting  from  that  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature  adapted,  and 
travelling  in  fearch  of  fomething  on  which  it  may  fix  with 
greater  fatisfadtion.  For  without  fuppofing  each  man  parti¬ 
cularly  marked  out  by  his  genius  for  particular  performances, 
it  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  when  a  numerous  clafs  of  boys 
is  confined  indifcriminately  to  the  fame  forms  of  compoficion, 
the  repetition  of  the  fame  words,  or  the  explication  of  the  fame 
fentiments,  the  employment  muft,  either  by  nature  or  accident, 
be  lefs  fuitable  to  fome  than  others ;  that  the  ideas  to  be  con¬ 
templated  maybe  too  difficult  for  the  apprehenfion  of  one,  and 
too  obvious  for  that  of  another ;  they  may  be  fuch  as  fome  un- 
derftandings  cannot  reach,  though  others  look  down  upon 
them  as  below  their  regard.  Every  mind  in  its  progrefs  through 
the  different  ftages  of  fcholaftick  learning,  muft  be  often  m 
one  of  thefe  conditions,  muft  either  flag  with  the  labour,  or 
grow  wanton  with  the  facility  of  the  work  affigned ;  and  in 
either  ftate  it  naturally  turns  afide  from  the  track  before  it. 
Wearinefs  looks  out  for  relief,  and  leifure  for  employment, 
and  furely  it  is  rational  to  indulge  the  wanderings  of  both. 
For  the  faculties  which  are  too  lightly  burdened  with  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  day,  may  with  great  propriety  add  to  it  fome  other 
enquiry;  and  he  that  finds  himfelf  over  wearied  by  a  talk, 
which  perhaps,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  is  not  able  to  perform, 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  juftified  in  addiifting  himfelf  rather  to 
eafier  ftudies,  and  endeavouring  to  quit  that  which  is  above 
his  attainment,  for  that  which  nature  has  not  made  him  inca¬ 
pable  of  purfuing  with  advantage. 
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That  therefore  this  roving  curiofity  may  not  be  unfatisfted, 
it  fsems  neceffary  to  fcatter  in  its  way  fuch  allurements  as  may 
withheld  it  from  an  ufelefs  and  unbounded  diffipation ;  fuch  as 
may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and  direct  it  without  re- 
ffraint ;  fuch  as  may  fuit  every  inclination,  and  fit  every  capa¬ 
city;  may  employ  the  ftronger  genius,  by  operations  of  rea- 
lbn,  and  engage  the  refs  active  or  forcible  mind,  by  fupplying 
it  with  eafy  knowledge,  and  obviating  that  defpondence, 
which  quickly  prevails,  when  nothing  appears  but  a  fucceffiori 
of  difficulties,  and  one  labour  only  ceafes  that  another  may  be 
imp-  fed. 

A  book  intended  thus  to  correfpond  with  all  difpofitions, 
and  afford  entertainment  for  minds  of  different  powers,  is  ne- 
ceffarily  to  contain  treatifes  on  different  fubjedts.  As  it  is  de- 
figned  for  fchools,  though  for  the  higher  clafies,  it  is  confined 
wholly  to  fuch  parts 'of  knowledge  as  young  minds  may  com¬ 
prehend  ;  and  as  it  is  drawn  up  for  Readers  yet  unexperienced 
in  life,  and  unable  to  diftinguifh  the  ufctul  from  the  oflentati- 
ous  or  unneceffary  parts  of  fcience,  it  is  requ'fite  that  a  very 
nice  diftindtion  fhould  be  made,  that  nothing  unprofitable 
lhould  be  admitted  for  the  fake  of  pleafure,  nor  any  arts  of  at¬ 
traction  negledfed,  that  might  fix  the  attention  upon  more 
important  ftudies. 

Thefe  confiderations  produced  the  book  which  is  here  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Publick,  as  better  adapted  to  the  great  defign  of 
pleahng  by  inftrudtion,  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
mitt  d  into  cur  feminaries  of  literature.  There  are  not  in¬ 
deed  wanting  in  the  world  compendiums  of  fcience,  but  many 
were  written  at  a  time  when  philofophy  was  imperfedf,  as  that 
of  G.  Valla ;  many  contain  only  naked  fchemes,  or  fynoptical 
tables,  as  that  of  Stierius ;  and  others  are  too  large  and  volu¬ 
minous,  as  that  of  Vljledius ;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  confidered 
as  rhe  leaft  objection,  tffiy  are  generally  in  a  language,  which, 
to  boys,  icmore  difficult  than  the  fubjedi  ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a 
t  k  to  be  'c  idemned  to  learn  a  new  fcience  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  As  in  life,  fo  in  frudy,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  more 
things  than  one  at  a  time  ;  and  the  mind  is  not  to  be  harraffed 
with  unneceffary  obftructions,  in  a  way,  of  which  the  natural 
and  unavoidable  afperity  is  fuch  as  too  frequently  produces 
defpair. 

if  the  language  however  had  been  the  only  objection  to  any 
of  the  volumes  already  extant,  the  fchools  might  have  been 
lupphed  at  a  final!  expence  by  a  tranflation  ;  but  none  could  be 
found  that  was  not  fo  defedtive,  redundant,  or  erroneous,  as 
to  be  of  more  danger  than  ufe.  It  was  neceffary  then  to  exa¬ 
mine^ 
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mine,  whether  upon  every  fingle  fcience  there  was  not  feme 
treatife  written  for  the  ufe  of  fcholars,  which  might  be  adapted 
to  this  defign,  fo  that  a  collection  might  be  made  from  different 
authors,  without  the  neeefllty  of  writing  new  fyftems.  This 
fearch  was  not  wholly  without  fuecefs ;  for  two  authors  were 
found,  whofe  performances  might  be  admitted  with  little  alt$- 
ration.  But  fo  widely  does  this  plan  differ  from  all  others, 
fo  much  has  the  Rate  of  many  kinds  of  learning  been  changed, 
or  fo  unfortunr*  ely  have  they  hitherto  been  cultivated,  that 
none  of  the  other  fubjedts  were  explained  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
was  now  required ;  and  therefore  neither  care  nor  expence  has 
been  fpared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and  procure  to  this  book  the 
merit  of  an  original. 

With  what  judgment  the  defign  has  been  formed,  and  with 
what  flcill  it  has  been  executed,  the  learned  world  is  now  to 
determine.  But  before  fentence  fhall  pafs,  it  is  proper  to  ex¬ 
plain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended,  that  cerffure  may  not 
be  incurred  by  the  omiffio.n  of  that  which  the  original  plan  did 
not  comprehend  ;  to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to 
whofe  inftrudtions  thefe  treatifes  pretend,  that  a  charge  of  ar¬ 
rogance  and  prefumption  may  be  obviated  ;  to  lay  down  the 
reafons  which  diredled  the  choice  of  the  feveral  fubjedts  ;  and 
to  explain  more  minutely  the  manner  in  which  each  particular 
part  of  thefe  volumes  is  to  be  ufed. 

The  title  has  already  declared,  that  thefe  volumes  are  parti¬ 
cularly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
the  care  of  the  authors  to  explain  the  feveral  fciences,  of  which 
they  have  treated,  in  the  moft  familiar  manner ;  for  the  mind 
ufed  only  to  common  exprellions,  and  inaccurate  ideas,  does 
not  fuddenly  conform  itfelf  to  fcholaftick  modes  of  reafoning, 
or  conceive  the  nice  diftinctions  of  a  fubtile  philofophy,  and 
may  be  properly  initiated  in  fpeculative  ftudies  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion  like  this,  in  which  the  groffnefs  of  vulgar  conception  is 
avoided,  without  the  obfervation  of  metaphyfical  exadtnefs.  It 
is  obferved,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  natural  world  no  change 
is  inftantaneous,  but  all  its  viciffitudes  are  gradual  and  flow  ; 
the  motions  of  intelledt  proceed  in  the  like  imperceptible  pro- 
greffion,  and  proper  degrees  of  tranfiiion  from  one  ftudy  to 
another  are  therefore  neceffary >  but  let  it  not  be  charged  upon 
the  writers  of  this  book,  that  they  intended  to  exhibit  more 
than  the  dawn  of  knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raife  in  the  mind 
any  nobler  produdt  than  the  bloffoms  of  fcience,  which  more 
powerful  inftitutions  may  ripen  into  fruit. 

For  this  reafon  it  muff  not  be  expedted,  that  in  th  i  following 
pages  fhould  be  found  a  complete  circle  of  the  Is  iences ;  or 
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that  any  authors,  now  defervedly  efteemed,  fhould  be  rejedfed 
to  make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It  was  intended  by  the 
means  of  thefe  precepts,  not  to  deck  the  mind  with  ornaments, 
but  to  protedl  it  from  nakednefs ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  afflu¬ 
ence,  but  to  fupply  it  with  neceilaries.  The  enquiry  therefore 
was  not  what  degrees  of  knowledge  are  deiirable,  but  what  are 
in  moft  Rations  cf  life  indifpenfably  required;  and  the  choice 
was  determined  not  by  the  fplenaor  of  any  part  of  literature, 
but  by  the  extent  of  its  ufe,  and  the  inconvenience  which  its 
neglect  was  likely  to  produce. 

i.  The  prevalence  of  this  confideration  appears  in  the  firft 
part,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  humble  purpofes  of  teaching 
to  read-,  and  [peak,  and  write  letters ;  an  attempt  of  little  mag¬ 
nificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs  to  blufh  for  having  em¬ 
ployed  his  time,  if  honour  be  eftimated  by  ufe.  For  precepts 
of  this  kind,  however  negledled,  extend  their  importance  as 
far  as  men  are  found  who  communicate  their  thoughts  one  to 
another  ;  they  are  equally  ufeful  to  the  higheft  and  the  loweft  ; 
they  may  often  contribute  to  make  ignorance  lei's  inelegant  ; 
and  may  it  not  be  observed,  that  they  are  frequently  wanted 
for  the  embellifhment  even  of  learning  ? 

In  order  to  fhew  the  proper  ufe  of  this  part,  which  confifts 
of  various  exemplifications  of  luch  differences  cf  ft  vie  as  re¬ 
quire  correfpondent  diverfities  of  pronunciation,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  inform  the  fchola,  ,  tnat  there  are  in  general  three  forms 
of  ftyle,  each  of  which  demands  its  particular  mode  of  elocuti¬ 
on  :  the  familiar,  the  folemn,  and  the  pathetick.  That  in  the 
familiar,  he  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
•and  to  indulge  himfelf  in  all  the  lighter  liberties  of  voice,  as 
when  he  reads  the  common  articles  of  a  news-paper,  or  a  cur- 
fory  letter  of  intelligence  or  bufmefs.  That  the  folemn  ftyle, 
finch  as  that  cf  a  ferious  narrative,  exadfs  an  uniform  fteadi- 
nefs  of  fpeech,  equal,  clear,  and  calm.  That  for  the  pathe¬ 
tick,  fuch  as  an  animated  oration,  it  is  necelfary  the  voice  be 
regulated  by  the  fenfe,  varying  and  rifing  with  the  pafflons. 
Thefe  rules,  which  are  the  moft  general,  admit  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fubordinate  obfervations,  which  muft  be  particularly 
adapted  to  every  fcholar  ;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  very 
few  read  well,  yet  every  man  errs  in  a  different  way.  But  let 
one  remark  never  be  omitted  ;  inculcate  ftrongly  to  every 
fcholar  the  danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another ;  an  at¬ 
tempt  which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeated,  is  always  un- 
fuccefsful. 

1  he  importance  of  writing  letters  with  propriety  juftly 
claims  to  be  confidered  with  care,  fince,  next  to  the  power  of 
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pleafing  with  his  prefence,  every  man  would  wifh  to  be  able 
to  give  delight  at  a  diftance.  This  great  art  fhould  be  dili¬ 
gently  taught,  the  rather,  becaufe  of  thcfe  letters  which  are 
molt  ufeful,  and  by  which  the  general  bufinefs  of  life  is  tran- 
facted,  there  are  no  examples  eafily  to  be  found.  It  feems  the 
general  fault  of  thofe  who  undertake  this  part  of  education, 
that  they  propofe  for  the  exercife  of  their  fcholars,  occafions 
which  rarely  happen  ;  fuch  as  congratulations  and  condolenc¬ 
es,  and  negledf  thofe  without  which  life  cannot  proceed.  It 
is  poffible  to  pafs  many  years  without  the  neceffity  of  writing 
panegyricks  or  epithalamiums;  but  every  man  has  frequent  oc- 
cafion  to  Rate  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or  make  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  fome  minute  incidents  of  common  life.  On  thefe  Sub¬ 
jects,  therefore,  young  perfons  fhould  be  taught  to  think  juftly, 
and  write  clearly,  neatly,  and  fuccinflly,  left  they  come  from 
fchool  into  the  world  without  any  acquaintance  with  common 
affairs,  and  ftand  idle  Spectators  of  mankind,  in  expectation 
that  fome  great  event  will  gi  ve  them  an  opportunity  to  exert 
their  rhetorick. 

II.  The  fecond  place  is  aligned  to  geometry ;  on  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  which  it  is  unnecefiary  to  expatiate  in  an  age  when 
mathematical  ftudies  have  fomuch  engaged  the  attention  of  all 
clafies  of  men.  This  treatife  is  one  cf  thofe  which  have  been 
borrowed,  being  a  tranflation  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Le  C/erc  y 
and  is  not  intended  as  more  than  the  ftrft  initiation.  In  deliver¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry ,  it  is  neceffary  to 
proceed  by  flow  fteps,  that  each  propofftion  may  be  fully  urn- 
derftood  before  another  is  attempted.  For  which  purpcfe  it  is 
not  fufiicient,  that  when  a  queftion  is  afked  in  the  words  of 
the  book,  the  fcholar  likewife  can  in  the  words  of  the 
book  return  the  proper  anfvver ;  for  this  may  be  only  an 
a£t  of  memory,  not  of  underftanding :  .it  is  always  proper  to 
vary  the  words  of  the  queftion,  to  place  the  propofftion  in  dif¬ 
ferent  pomts  of  view,  and  to  require  of  the  learner  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  his  own  terms,  informing  him  however  when  they  are 
improper.  By  this  method  the  fcholar  will  become  cautious 
and  attentive,  and  the  mafter  will  know  with  certainty  the 
degree  of  his  proficiency.  Yet,  though  this  rule  is  generally 
right,  I  cannot  but  recommend  a  precept  cf  Pardle' s,  that 
when  the  ftudent  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  fome  particu¬ 
lar  part,  it  fhould  be,  for  that  time,  laid  afide,  till  new  light 
fhall  arile  from  fubfequent  obfervation. 

\\  hen  this  compendium  is  completely  underftood,  the  fcho- 
lar  may  proceed  to  the  perufal  cf  facquet,  afterwards  of  Euclid 
himlelf,  and  then  of  the  modern  improvers  of  geometry,  fuch  as 
harrow ,  Kelly  and  Sir  Ifaac  Nevjton . 

III.  The 
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III.  The  neceffity  of  fome  acquaintance  with  geography  and 
ajironomy  will  not  be  difputed.  If  the  pupil  is  born  to  the  eafe 
of  a  large  fortune,  iro  part  of  learning  is  more  neceffary  to  him 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  nations,  on  which  their 
interefts  generally  depend;  if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the 
learned  profeflions,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  he  will  not  be 
obliged  to  apply  himfelf  in  fome  part  of  his  life  to  thefe  ftudies, 
as  no  other  branch  of  literature  can  be  fully  comprehended 
without  them  ;  if  he  is  defigned  for  the  arts  of  commerce  or 
agriculture,  fome  general  acquaintance  with  thefe  fciences  will 
be  found  extremely  ufeful  to  him  ;  in  a  word,  no  ftudies  afford 
more  extenfive,  more  wonderful,  or  more  pleaftng  fcenes  ; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ideas  impreffed  upon  the  foul, 
which  can  more  conduce  to  its  future  entertainment. 

In  the  purfuit  of  thefe  fciences,  it  will  be  proper  to  proceed 
with  the  fame  gradation  and  caution  as  in  geometry.  And  it  is 
always  of  ufe  to  decorate  the  nakednefs  of  fcience,  by  inter- 
fperfing  fuch  obfervations  and  narratives  as  may  amufe  the 
mind,  and  excite  curiofity.  Thus,  in  explaining  the  ftate  of 
the  polar  regions,  it  might  be  lit  to  read  the  narrative  of  the 
Englijhmen  that  wintered  in  Greenland ,  which  will  mqke  young 
minds  fufficiently  curious  after  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  length  of 
night,  and  intenfenefs  of  cold ;  and  many  ftratagems  of  the 
fame  kind  might  be  pratftifed  to  intereft  them  in  all  parts  of 
their  ftudies,  and  call  in  their  paffions  to  animate  their  inaui-, 
ries.  When  they  have  read  this  treatife,  it  will  be  proper  to 
recommend  to  them  Var emus' s  Geography,  and  Gregory ’s 
Aftronomy. 

JV.  Theftudy  of  chronology  and  hifcory  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  natural  delights  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
live  without  inquiring  by  wftat  means  every  thing  was  brought 
into  the  ftate  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  or  without  finding 
in  the  mind  fome  defire  of  being  informed  concerning  the  ge¬ 
nerations  of  mankind  that  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  world 
before  us,  whether  they  were  better  or  worfe  than  ourfelves  ; 
or  what  good  or  evil  has  been  derived  to  us  from  their  fchemes, 
practices,  and  inftitutions.  Thefe  are  inquiries  which  hijlory 
alone  can  fatisfy ;  and  hijlory  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by 
fome  knowledge  of  chronology ,  the  fcience  by  which  events  are 
ranged  in  their  order,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  fetr 
tied  ;  and  which  therefore  affifts  the  memory  by  method,  and 
enlightens  the  judgment  by  fhewing  the  dependence  of  one 
tranfadlion  on  another.  Accordingly  it  fhould  be  diligently  in¬ 
culcated  to  the  fcholar,  that  unlefs  he  fixes  in  his  mind  fome 
idea  of  the  time  in  which  each  man  of  eminence  lived,  and  each 
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attion  was  performed,  with  fome  part  of  the  contemporary 
ftiftory  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  he  will  confume  his  life  in 
ufelefs  reading,  and  darken  his  mind  with  a  crowd  of  uncon¬ 
nected  events ;  his  memory  will  be  perplexed  with  diftant  tranf- 
aXions  refembiing  one  another,  and  his  reflexions  be  like  a 
dream  in  a  fever,  bufy  and  turbulent,  but  confufed  and  in- 
diftinX. 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art  of  computing 
and  adjufting  time,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  fo  it  is  not  of  abfo- 
lute  neceffity,  butfhould  however  be  taught,  fo  far  as  it  can 
be  learned  without  the  lofs  of  thofe  hours  which  are  required 
for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  The  ftudent  may  join  with 
this  treatife  Le  C/erc’s  Compendium  of  Hijlory  ;  and  afterwards 
may,  for  the  hiftoricai  part  of  chronology ,  procure  Helvicus‘% 
and  Ifaacfon’ s  Tables;  and,  if  he  is  delirous  of  attaining  the 
technical  part,  may  firft  perufe  Holder’s  Account  of  Time^ 
Hearne’s  Dudlor  Hiforicus ,  Strauchius ,  the  firft  part  of  Pe- 
tavius’s  Ratimarium  Temp  or  urn ;  and  at  length  Scaliger  de 
Emendatione  Temporum.  And  for  inftruXion  in  the  method  of 
his  hiftoricai  ftuaies,  he  may  ccnfult  Hearne’s  Dudlor  Hijlori- 
cus ,  Wheare’ s  LeXures,  Rawlirfon’ s  Directions  for  the  Study 
ef  Hijlory,  and  for  ecclehafticai  hiftory,  Cave  and  Dupini 
Baronius  and  Fleury. 

V.  Rhetorjck  and  poetry  fuppiy  life  with  its  higheft  intellec¬ 
tual  pleafures  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  virtue  are  of  great  ufe  for 
the  impreflion  of  juft  fentiments,  and  recommendation  of  illus¬ 
trious  examples.  In  the  praXice  of  thefe  great  arts,  fo  much 
more  is  the  effeX  of  nature  than  the  effeX  of  education,  that 
nothing  is  attempted  here  but  to  teach  the  mind  fome  general 
heads  of  cbfervation,  to  which  the  beautiful  paflages  of  the  beft 
writers  may  commonly  be  reduced.  In  the  ufe  of  this  it  is  not 
proper  that  the  teacher  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  the  examples 
before  him,  for  by  that  method  he  will  never  enable  his.  pupils 
to  make  juft  application  of  the  rules;  but,  having  inculcated 
the  true  meaning  of  each  figure,  he  fhould  require  them  to  ex-? 
emplify  it  by  their  own  obfervations,  pointing  to  them  the  po¬ 
em,  or,  in  longer  works,  the  book  or  canto  m  which  an  exam¬ 
ple  may  be  found,  and  leaving  them  to  difeover  the  particular 
paflage  by  the  light  ■  f  the  rules  which  they  have  lately  learned. 

For  a  farther  progrefs  in  thefe  ftudies,  they  may  confult 
Quintilian  and  Vofjius’ s  Rhetorick  ;  the  art  of  poetry  will  be 
beft  learned  from  Bojfu  and  Bohours  in  French ,  together  with 
Dryden’s  Eftayr  and  Prefixes,  the  critical  Papers  of  Addifony 
Spence  on  Pope’s  Odyjfey ,  and  Trapp’s  Praledtiones  Poetic ee ; 
but  a  more  accurate  and  philofophical  account  is  expeXed  from 
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a  commentatory  upon  Ariftoile’ s>  Art  of  Poetry,  with  which 
the  literature  of  this  nation  will  be  in  a  fhort  time  aug¬ 
mented. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  drawings  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  give  any  directions,  the  ufe  of  the  treatife  being,  only 
to  teach  the  proper  method  of  imitating  the  figures  which  are 
annexed.  It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  fcholars  to  induftry, 
by  fhewing  in  other  books  the  ufe  of  the  art,  and  informing 
them  how  much  it  affifts  the  appre'nenfion,  and  relieves  the 
memory;  and  if  they  are  obliged  fometimes  to  write  defcrip- 
fions  of  engines,  utenfils,  or  any  complex  pieces  of  workman- 
fhip,  they  will  more  fully  apprehend  the  neceffity  of  an  expe¬ 
dient  which  fo  happily  fupplies  the  defeats  of  language,  and 
enables  the  eye  to  receive  what  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  any  other  way.  When  they  have  read  this  treatife,  and 
practifed  upon  thefe  figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by 
the  Jefuit's  Perfpeftive ,  and  their  manual  operations  by  other 
figures  which  may  be  eafily  procured. 

VII.  Logick ,  or  the  art  of  arranging  and  connedting  ideas,  of 
forming  and  examining  arguments,  is  univerfally  allowed  to 
be  an  attainment  in  the  utmoft  degree  worthy  the  ambition  of 
that  being  whofe  higheft  honour  is  to  be  endued  with  reafon  ; 
but  it  is  doubted  whether  that  ambition  has  yet  been  gratified, 
and  whether  the  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  any  fyftems  of  art,  or  methodical  inftitutions.  The 
logick  which  for  fo  many  ages  kept  pofTeffion  of  the  fchools, 
has  at  laft  been  condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  very 
little  ufe  in  the  purfuit  of  truth ;  and  later  writers  have  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  giving  an  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  marking  the  various  ftages  of  her  progrefs,  and 
giving  feme  general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  condudt. 
The  method  of  thefe  writers  is  here  followed  ;  but  without  a 
fervile  adherence  to  any,  and  with  endeavours  to  make  im¬ 
provements  upon  all.  Phis  work,  however  laborious,  has 
yet  been  fruitlels,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  obfervatiom very  fre¬ 
quently  made,  that  logicians  out  cf  the  fchool  do  not  reafon 
better  than  men  unaffifted  by  thofe  lights  which  their  fcience 
is  fuppofed  to  beftow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  logi¬ 
cians  may  be  fometimes  overborne  by  their  paffions,  or  blind¬ 
ed  by  their  prejudices;  and  that  a  man  may  reafon  ill,  as  he 
may  adt  ill,  not  becaufe  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  but 
becaufe  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more  the  fault  of 
his  art  that  it  does  not  direct  him  when  his  attention  is  with,, 
drawn  from  it,  than  it  is  the  defedt  of  his  fight  that  he  miffes 
his  way  when  he  fhuts  his  eyes.  Asrainft  this  caufe  of  error 
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there  is  no  provifion  to  be  made,  otherwife  than  by  inculcating 
the  value  of  truth,  and  the  neceftity  of  conquering  the  paffions. 
But  logic k  may  likewife  fail  to  produce  its  effeCts  upon  com¬ 
mon  occafions,  for  want  of  being  frequently  and  familiarly  ap¬ 
plied,  till  its  precepts  may  direct  the  mind  imperceptibly,  as 
the  fingers  of  a  mufician  are  regulated  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  tune.  This  readinefs  of  recolleCtion  is  only  to  be  procur¬ 
ed  by  frequent  imprefiion ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper, 
when  logick  has  been  once  learned,  the  teacher  take  frequent 
occafion,  in  the  mofr  eafy  and  familiar  converfation,  to  ob- 
ferve  when  its  rules  pro  preferved,  and  when  they  are  broken  ; 
and  that  afterwards  he  read  no  authors,  without  exaCling  of 
his  pupil  an  account  of  every  remarkable  exemplification  or 
breach  of  the  laws  cf  reafoning. 

When  this  fyftem  has  been  digefted,  if  it  be  thought  necef- 
fary  to  proceed  farther  in  the  ftudy  of  method,  it  will  be  proper 
to  recommend  Croufaz ,  Watts,  Le  Clerc ,  Wolfus,  and  Locke’s 
EJfay  on  Human  TJnderfianding ;  and  if  there  be  imagined  any 
neceffity  of  adding  the  peripatetick  logick,  which  has  been  per¬ 
haps  condemned  without  a  candid  trial,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  proceed  to  Sanderfon ,  Wallis ,  Crackanthorp ,  and  Arijlotle. 

VIII.  To  excite  a  curiofity  after  the  works  of  God,  is  the 
chief  defign  of  the  fmall  fpecimen  of  natural  hi/lory  inferted 
in  this  collection  ;  which,  however,  may  be  fufficient  to  put 
the  mind  in  motion,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  direCt  its  Heps  ; 
but  its  eftefts  may  eafily  be  improved  by  a  philofophick  maf- 
ter,  who  will  every  day  find  a  thoufand  opportunities  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  his  fcholars  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  furround  them,  of  laying  open  the  wonderful  art 
with  which  every  part  of  the  univerfe  is  formed,  and  the  pro¬ 
vidence  which  governs  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  He 
may  lay  before  them  the  Religious  P  hilofopber,  Ray ,  Derham’ s 
Phyftco-Tbeology ,  together  with  the  Speftacle  de  la  Nature ;  and 
in  time  recommend  to  their  perufal  Rondoletius  and  Aldro- 
vandus. 

IX.  But  how  much  foever  the  reafon  may  be  ftrengthened 
by  logick ,  or  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  enlarged  by  the  ftudy 
of  nature,  it  is  necefiary  the  man  be  net  fuffered  to  dwell  up¬ 
on  them  fo  long  as  to  negleCt  the  ftudy  of  himfJf,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  own  ftation  in  the  ranks  of  being,  and  his  various 
relations  to  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  furround  him, 
and  with  which  his  Maker  has  ordained  him  to  be  united  for 
the  reception  and  communication  of  happinefs.  To  confider 
thefe  aright  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  fince  from  theft 
arile  duties  which  he  cannot  negleCf.  Ethics ,  or  morality , 

therefore, 
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therefore,  is  one  of  the  ftudies  which  ought  to  begin  with  ths 
firft  glimpfe  of  reafon,  and  only  end  with  life  itfelf.  Other 
acquifitions  are  merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  illuftrate  the  knowledge,  and  confirm  the  practice 
of  morality  and  piety,  which  extend  their  influence  beyond 
the  grave,  and  mcreafe  our  happinefs  through  endltfs  du¬ 
ration. 

This  great  fcience,  therefore,  muft  be  inculcated  with  care 
and  afliduity,  fuch  as  its  importance  ought  to  incite  in  reafona- 
ble  minds ;  and  for  the  profecution  of  this  defign,  fit  opportu¬ 
nities  are  always  at  hand.  As  the  importance  of  logick  is  to 
be  {hewn  by  detecting  falfe  arguments  ;  t be  excellence  of  mo¬ 
rality  is  to  be  difplayed  by  proving  the  deformity,  the  reproach, 
and  the  mifery  of  all  deviations  from  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  laws  of  mere  morality  are  no  coercive 
power ;  and,  however  they  may  by  conviction  of  their  fitnefs 
pleafe  the  reafoner  in  the  {hade,  when  the  paffions  ftagnate 
without  impulfe,  and  the  appetites  are  fecluded  from  their  ob¬ 
jects,  they  will  be  of  little  force  againft  the  ardour  of  defire, 
or  the  vehemence  of  rage,  amidft  the  pleafures  and  tumults  of 
the  world.  To  counteract  the  power  of  temptations,  hope 
muft  be  excited  by  the  profpeCt  of  rewards,  and  fear  by  the 
expectation  of  punifhment ;  and  virtue  may  owe  her  panegy- 
ricks  to  morality,  but  muft  derive  her  authority  from  reli¬ 
gion.  - 

When  therefore  the  obligations  of  morality  are  taught,  let 
the  fanCtion  of  chriftianity  never  be  forgotten ;  by  which  it 
will  be  fhewm,  that  they  give  ftrength  and  luftre  to  each  other  ; 
religion  will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  morality  the 
-will  of  God.  Under  this  article  muft  be  recommended  Tally’s 
Offices ,  Grotius ,  Puffendorf  Cumberland'’ s  Laws  of  Nature , 
and  the  excellent  Mr.  Addijon’ s  Moral  and  Religious  EJJays. 

X.  Thus  far  the  work  is  compofed  for  the  u  e  of  fcholars, 
merely  as  they  are  men.  But  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  in¬ 
troduce  fomething  that  might  be  particularly  adapted  to  that 
country  for  which  it  is  defigned ;  and  therefore  a  difcourfe  has 
been  added  upon  trade  and  commerce ,  of  which  it  becomes  every 
man  of  this  nation  to  underftand  at  leaft  the  general  principles, 
as  it  is  impoffible  that  any  fhould  be  high  or  low  enough  not 
to  be  in  fome  degree  affeCted  by  their  declenfion  or  profperity. 
It  is  therefore  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  univerfally.  known 
among  us,  what  changes  of  property  are  advantageous,  or 
when  the  balance  of  trade  is  on  our  fide ;  what  are  the  pro¬ 
ducts  or  manufactures  of  other  countries  ;  and  how  far  one 
nation  may  in  any  fpecies  of  traffick  obtain  or  preferve  fuperio- 
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rity  over  another.  The  theory  of  trade  is  yet  but  little  under- 
ftood,  and  therefore  the  practice  is  often  without  real  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  publick  :  but  it  might  be  carried  on  with  more  ge¬ 
neral  fuccefs,  if  its  principles  were  better  confidered  ;  and  to 
excite  that  attention  is  our  chief  defign.  To  the  perufal  of 
this  book  may  fucceed  that  of  Mun  upon  foreign  trade ,  Sir  Jo- 
ftah  Child ,  Locke  upon  Coin ,  Davenant’ s  treatifes,  the  Bntijh 
Merchant ,  Dittionnaire  de  Commerce ,  and,  for  an  abftradt  or 
compendium,  Gee ,  and  an  improvement  that  may  hereafter  be 
made  upon  his  plan. 

XI.  The  principles  of  laws  and  government  come  next  to  be 
confidered ;  by  which  men  are  taught  to  whom  obedience  is 
due,  for  what  it  is  paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  juftly 
required.  This  knowledge,  by  peculiar  neceffity,  conftitutes 
a  part  of  the  education  of  an  Englijhman ,  who  profefles  to  obey 
his  prince  according  to  the  law,  and  who  ishimfelf  a  feconda- 
ry  legiflator,  as  he  gives  his  confent,  by  his  reprefentative,  to 
all  the  laws  by  which  he  is  bound,  and  has  a  right  to  petition 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they  are 
deliberating  upon  anadt  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  therefore  a  fubjedt  to  which  the  thoughts  of 
a  young  man  ought  to  be  directed ;  and  that  he  may  obtain 
fuch  knowledge  as  may  qualify  him  to  adl  and  judge  as  one  of 
a  free  people,  let  him  be  directed  to  add  to  this  introduction 
Fortefcue’ s  Treatifes ,  N.  Bacon’s  Hijlorical  Difcourfe  on  the 
Laws  and  Government  of  England ,  Temple’s  Introduction ,  Locke 
«n  Government ,  touch’s  Elementa  Juris  Civilis ,  Plato  Redi- 
vivus ,  Gurdon’s  Hijlory  of  Parliaments ,  and  Hooker’s  Ecclefi - 
ajlical  Polity. 

XII.  Having  thus  fupplied  the  young  Iludent  with  know¬ 
ledge,  it  remains  now  that  he  learns  its  application  ;  and  that 
thus  qualified  to  adt  his  part,  he  be  at  laft  taught  to  chufe  it. 
For  this  purpofe  a  fedtion  is  added  upon  human  life  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  in  which  he  is  cautioned  againft  the  danger  of  indulging 
his  paffions,  of  vitiating  his  habits,  and  depraving  his  fentiments. 
He  is  inftrudted  in  thefe  points  by  three  fables,  two  of  which, 
were  of  the  higheft  authority  in  the  ancient  Pagan  world. 
But  at  this  he  is  not  to  reft  ;  for  if  he  expedts  to  be  wife  and 
happy,  he  muft  diligently  ftudy  the  Scriptures  cf  God. 

Such  is  the  book  now  propofed,  as  the  firft  initiation  into 
the  knowledge  of  things,  which  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
be  too  long  delayed  in  the  prefent  forms  of  education.  ”W  he- 
ther  the  complaints  be  net  often  ill-grounded,  may  perhaps  be 
difputed ;  but  it  is  at  leaft  reafonable  to  believe,  that  greater 
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proficiency  might  fometimes  be  made ;  that  real  knowledge 
might  be  more  early  communicated ;  and  that  children  might  be 
allowed,  without  injury  to  health,  tofpendmany  ofthofe  hours 
upon  ufeful  employments,  which  are  generally  loft  in  idlenefs 
and  play  ;  therefore  the  publick  will  furely  encourage  an  ex¬ 
periment,  by  which,  if  it  fails,  nobody  is  hurt  •,  and  if  it  fuc- 
ceeds,  all  the  future  ages  of  the  world  may  find  advantage ; 
which  may  eradicate  or  prevent  vice,  by  turning  to  a  better 
ufe  thofe  moments  in  which  it  is  learned  or  indulged ;  and  in 
fome  fenfe  lengthen  life,  by  teaching  pofterity  to  enjoy  thofe 
years  which  have  hitherto  been  loft.  The  fuccefs,  and  even 
the  trial  of  this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  thofe  to  whom 
the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed ;  and  a  due  fenfe  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  truft  will  eafily  prevail  upon  them  to  encou¬ 
rage  a  work  which  purfues  the  defign  of  improving  education. 
If  any  part  of  the  following  performance  fhall  upon  trial  be 
found  capable  of  amendment ;  if  any  thing  can  be  added  or  al¬ 
tered,  fo  as  to  render  the  attainment  of  knowledge  more  eafy  ;• 
the  Editor  will  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  teaching,  for 
fuch  hints  or  obfervations  as  may  tend  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment,  and  will  fpare  neither  expence  nor  trouble  in  making 
the  beft  ufe  of  their  information. 
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No  expectation  is  more  fallacious  than  that  which  authors 
form  of  the  reception  which  their  labours  will  find  among 
mankind.  Scarcely  any  man  publifties  a  book,  whatever  it 
be,  without  believing  that  he  has  caught  the  moment  when  the 
publick  attention  is  vacant  to  his  call,  and  the  world  is  difpof- 
ed  in  a  particular  manner  to  learn  the  art  which  he  undertakes 
to  teach. 


The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  fo  far  exempt  from  epi¬ 
demical  prejudices,  but  that  they  likewile  pleafe  themfelves 
with  imagining,  that  they  have  referved  their  labours  to  a 
propitious  conjuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  proper  time  for  the 
publication  of  a  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from  infallibility  ; 
but  in  juftification  of  fome  degree  of  confidence  it  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  obferved,  that  there  was  never  from  the  earlieft  ages  a 
time  in  which  trade  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind, 
or  commercial  gain  was  fought  with  fuch  general  emulation. 
Nations  which  have  hitherto  cultivated  no  art  but  that  of  war, 
nor  conceived  any  means  of  encreafing  riches  but  by  plunder, 
are  awakened  to  more  inofrenfive  induftry.  Thofe  whom  the 
polTeffion  of  fubterraneous  treafures  have  long  difpoled  to  ac¬ 
commodate  themfelves  by  foreign  induftry,  are  at  laft  con¬ 
vinced  that  idlenefs  never  will  be  rich.  The  mei  chant  is  now 
invited  to  every  port,  manufactures  are  eftabiiftitd  in  all  cities, 
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and  princes  who  juft  can  view  the  Tea  from  fome  fingle  corner 
of  their  dominions,  are  enlarging  harbours,  eredting  mer¬ 
cantile  companies,  and  preparing  to  traffick  in  the  remoteft 
countries. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  lefs  popular  than  the  fubjedl. 
It  has  lately  been  the  pradfice  of  the  learned  to  range  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  alphabet,  and  publifh  didtionaries  of  every  kind 
of  literature.  This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried  too  far 
by  the  force  of  fafhion.  Sciences,  in  themfelves  fyftematical 
and  coherent,  are  not  very  properly  broken  into  fuch  fori*?- 
tous  diftributions.  A  didtionary  of  arithmetick  or  geometry 
can  ferve  only  to  confound  :  but  commerce,  confi-iered  in  its 
whole  extent,  feems  to  refufe  any  other  method  of  arrangement, 
as  it  comprifes  innumerable  particulars  unconnedted  with  each 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reafen  why  any  fhould  be  firft 
or  laft,  better  than  is  furnifhed  by  the  letters  that  compofe 
their  names. 

We  cannot  indeed  boaft  ourfelves  the  inventors  of  a  fcheme 
fo  commodious  and  comprehenfive.  The  French ,  among  in¬ 
numerable  projedts  for  the  promotion  of  traffick,  have  taken 
care  to  fupply  their  merchants  with  a  DiElicnnaire  de  Commerce , 
colledted  with  great  induftry  and  exadtnefs,  but  too  large  for 
common  ufe,  and  adapted  to  their  own  trade.  This  book,  as 
well  as  others,  has  been  carefully  confulted,  that  our  mer¬ 
chants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing  known  by  their  ene¬ 
mies  or  rivals. 

Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  our  undertaking,  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  folicit  every  information,  to  confult  the  living  and 
the  dead.  The  great  qualification  of  him  that  attempts  a  work 
thus  general  is  diligence  of  enquiry.  No  man  has  opportunity 
or  ability  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  all  the  fubjedts  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  didlionary,  fo  as  to  deferibe  from  his  own  knowledge,  or 
aflert  on  his  own  experience.  He  muft  therefore  often  depend 
upon  the  veracity  of  others,  as  every  man  depends  in  common 
life,  and  have  no  other  fkill  to  boaft  than  that  of  feledfing  judi- 
cioufiy,  and  arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  confiders  the  extent  of  our  fubjedf,  limited 
only  by  the  bounds  of  nature  and  of  art,  the  talk  of  feledlion 
and  method  will  appear  fufficient  to  overburden  induftry  and 
diftradl  attention.  Many  branches  of  commerce  are  fub-di- 
vided  into  fmaller  and  fmaller  parts,  till  at  laft  they  become  fo 
minute  as  not  eafily  to  be  noted  by  obfervation.  Many  inte- 
refts  are  fo  woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  difentangled 
without  long  enquiry  ;  many  arts  are  induftrioufly  kept  fecret, 
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and  many  practices  neceffary  to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in 
parts  too  remote  for  intelligence. 

But  the  knowledge  of  trade  is  of  fo  much  importance  to  a 
maritime  nation,  that  no  labour  can  be  thought  great  by  which 
information  may  be  obtained}  and  therefore  we  hope  the  rea¬ 
der  will  not  have  reafon  to  complain,  that,  of  what  he  mio-ht 
juftly  expeCI  to  find,  any  thing  is  emitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analyfis  of  our  work  is  very  difficult ;  a 
volume  intended  to  contain  whatever  is  requifite  to  be  known 
by  every  trader*  neceffarily  becomes  fo  mifcellaneous  and  un¬ 
connected  as  not  to  be  eafily  reducible  to  heads  ;  yet,  fince  we 
pretend  in  fome  meafure  to  treat  of  traffic  as  a  fcience,  and  to 
make  that  regular  and  fyftematical  which  has  hitherto  been  to 
a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  conjectural,  and  has  often  fuc- 
ceeded  by  chance  rather  than  by  conduct,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fhew  that  a  diftribution  of  parts  has  been  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  leaft  preferve  fome  order* 
and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a  methodical  and  fucceffive  view 
of  this  defign. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the  publick,  we 
propofe  to  exhibit  the  materials ,  the  places,  and  the  means  of 
traffick. 

The  materials  or  fubjeCts  of  traffick  are  whatever  is  bought 
and  fold,  and  include  therefore  every  manufacture  of  art,  and 
almoft  every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of  nature,  whether 
thofe  which  are  to  be  ufed  in  their  original  Rate,  as  drua;s  and 
fpices,  or  thofe  which  become  uleful  when  they  receive  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  metals,  we  fhall 
Ihew  the  places  of  their  production,  the  manner  in  which  they 
grow,  the  art  of  cultivating  or  collecting  them,  their  diferimi- 
nations  and  varieties,  by  which  the  belt  forts  are  known  from 
the  worfe,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts  by  which  they 
are  counterfeited,  the  cafualties  by  which  they  are  impaired, 
n.6  Pra<^ice?  by  which  the  damage  is  palliated  or  concealed! 
We  fhall  likewife  fhew  their  virtues  and  ufes,  and  trace  them 
through  all  the  changes  which  they  undergo. 

The  hiftory  of  manufactures  is  likewife  delivered.  Of 
every  artificial  commodity  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  is  in 
fome  meaiure  deferibed,  though  it  muff  be  remembered,  that 
manual  operations  are  fcarce  to  be  conveyed  by  any  words  to 
him  that  has  not  feen  them.  Some  general  notions  may  how¬ 
ever  be  afforded  ;  it  is  eafy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron 
are  formed  by  the  prefiure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by  the  ftrokes  of 
a  hammer ;  that  a  cannon  is  caff,  and  that  an  anvil  is  foro-ed. 
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But  as  it  is  to  moil  traders  of  more  ufe  to  know  when  their 
goods  are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  has  been 
taken  to  name  the  places  where  every  manufacture  has  been 
carried  furtheft,  and  the  marks  by  which  its  excellency  may 
be  afcertained. 

By  the  places  of  trade  are  underftood  all  ports,  cities,  or 
towns,  where  ftaples  are  eftablifhed,  manufactures  are  wrought, 
or  any  commodities  are  bought  and  fold  advantageoufly.  This 
part  of  our  work  includes  an  enumeration  of  almoft  all  the 
remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  fuch  an  account  cf  their 
fituation,  cuftoms,  and  products,  as  the  merchant  would  re¬ 
quire,  who  being  to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the  place,  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and  confequently 
of  the  author  who  writes  for  merchants,  ought  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  upon  the  means  of  trade,  which  include  all  the  knowledge 
and  pradice  neceffary  to  the  fkilful  and  fuccefsful  conduCt 
cf  commerce. 

The  firft  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  education,  which 
may  confer  a  competent  fkill  in  numbers  3  to  be  afterwards 
completed  in  the  counting-houfe,  by  obfervation  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Hating  accounts,  and  regulating  books,  which  is  one 
of  the  few  arts  which  having  been  ftudied  in  proportion  to  its 
importance,  is  carried  as  far  as  ufe  can  require.  The  count¬ 
ing-houfe  of  an  accompliihed  merchant  is  a  fchool  of  method, 
where  the  great  fcience  may  be  learned  of  ranging  particulars 
under  generals,  of  bringing  the  different  parts  of  a  tranfac- 
tion  together,  and  cf  {hewing  at  one  view  a  long  feries  of 
dealing  and  exchange.  Let  no  man  venture  into  large  bufmefs 
while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  regulating  books  ;  never 
let  him  imagine  that  any  degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable 
him  tofupply  this  deficiency,  or  preferve  multiplicity  of  affairs 
from  inextricable  confufion. 

This  is  the  ftudy,  without  which  all  other  ftudies  will  be  of 
little  avail 3  but  this  alone  is  not  fafficient.  It  will  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  learn  many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  eafily 
included  in  the  preparatory  inftitutions,  fuch  as  an  exa£t  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  weights  and  jneafures  of  different  countries,  and 
fame  fkill  in  geography  and  navigation,  with  which  this  book 
may  perhaps  fufficiently  fupply  him. 

In  navigation,  confidered  as  part  cf  the  fkill  of  a  merchant, 
is  included  not  fo  much  the  art  cf  fleering  a  fhip,  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  of  the  different  parts  to  which  his 
cargoes  are  fent,  the  cuftoms  to  be  paid  3  the  paffes,  permiflions, 

or 
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or  certificates  to  be  procured  ;  the  hazards  of  every  voyage, 
and  the  true  rate  of  infurances.  To  this  mult  be  added,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  other  nations,  as 
well  thofe  to  whom  the  commodities  are  fold,  as  of  thcfe 
who  carry  goods  of  the  fame  kind  to  the  fame  market ;  and 
who  are  therefore  to  be  w'atched  as  rivals  endeavouring  to 
take  advantage  of  every  error,  mifcarriage,  or  debate. 

1  he  chief  of  the  means  of  trade  is  money ,  of  which  our  late 
refinements  in  traffick  have  made  the  knowledge  extremely 
difficult.  The  merchant  muff  not  only  inform  hi mfelf  cf  the 
various  denominations  and  value  cf  foreign  coins,  together 
with  their  method  of  counting  and  reducing  ;  fuch  as  the  rail¬ 
leries  of  Portugal,  and  the  livres  of  France-,  but  he  muft 
learn  what  is  of  more  difficult  attainment ;  the  difcounts  of 
exchanges,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  feveral  banks  of  Europe  are  eftablifhed,  the  real 
value  of  funds,  the  true  credit  of  trading  companies,  with  all 
£he  fources  of  profit,  and  poffibilities  of  lofs. 

All  this  he  muff  learn  merely  as  a  private  dealer,  attentive 
only  to  his  own  advantage;  but  as  every  man  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  himfelf  as  part  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs, 
.and  while  he  profecutes  his  own  interefi:  to  promote  likewtfe 
that  of  his  country,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  trader  to  look  abroad 
upon  mankind,  and  ftudy  many  queflions  which  are  perhaps 
jnore  properly  political  than  mercantile. 

He  ought  therefore  to  confider  very  accurately  the  balance 
of  trade,  or  the  proportion  between  things  exported  and  im¬ 
ported;  to  examine  what  kinds  of  commerce  are  unlawful, 
either  as  being  exprefsly  prohibited,  becaufe  detrimental  to  the 
manufactures  or  other  interefi:  cf  his  country,  as  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  filver  to  the  Eajl-Indies,  and  the  introduction  of  French 
commodities ;  or  unlawful  in  ltfelf,  as  the  traffick  for  negroes. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  Rate  with  accuracy,  the  benefits  and 
mifehiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclufive  companies  ;  to  enquire 
into  the  arts  which  have  been  practifed  by  them  to  make  them- 
felves  neceflary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them  odious. 
He  fhould  inform  himfelf  what  trades  are  declining,  and  what 
are  improveable  ;  when  the  advantage  is  on  our  fide,  and  when 
on  that  of  our  rivals. 

The  Rate  of  our  colonies  is  always  to  be  diligently  furveyed, 
that  no  advantage  may  be  loft  which  they  can  afford,  and  that 
every  opportunity  may  be  improved  of  encreafing  their  wealih 
and  power,  or  of  making  them  ufeful  to  their  mother  country. 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  ufe  than  that  of 
duties  and  impoft,  whether  cuftoms  paid  at  the  ports,  or  ex- 
cifes  levied  upon  the  manufacturer.  Much  of  the  profperity  of 
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a  trading  nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportioned ;  fo 
that  what  is  neceflary  may  continue  cheap,  and  what  is  of  ufe 
only  to  luxury  may  in  fome  meafure  atone  to  the  publick 
for  the  mifchief  done  to  individuals.  Duties  may  often  be  fo 
regulated  as  to  become  ufeful  even  to  thofe  that  pay  them  j 
and  they  may  be  likewife  fo  unequally  impofed  as  to  difcou- 
rage  honeftv,  and  deprefs  induftry,  and  give  temptation  to  fraud 
and  unlawful  practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  defign  of  the  Commercial  Dictiona¬ 
ry  ;  which,  though  immediately  and  primarily  written  for  the 
merchants,  will  be  of  ufe  to  every  man  of  bufinefs  or  curiofi- 
ty.  There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  fome  degree  a  merchant, 
who  has  notfcmething  to  buy  and  fomething  to  fell,  and  who 
does  not  therefore  want  fuch  inftructions  as  may  teach  him 
the  true  value  of  pofleflions  or  commodities. 

The  defcriptions  of  tire  productions  of  the  earth  and  water, 
which  this  volume  will  contain,  may  be  equally  pleafing  and 
ufeful  to  the  fpeculatilt  with  any  other  natural  hiftory  ;  and 
the  accounts  of  various  manufactures  will  conftitute  no  con¬ 
temptible  body  of  experimental  philofophy.  The  defcriptions 
of  ports  and  cities  may  inftrudt  the  geographer  as  well  as  if 
they  were  found  in  books  appropriated  only  to  his  own  fcier.ce  j 
and  the  doctrines  of  funds, '  infurances,  currency,  monopolies, 
exchanges,  and  duties,  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  politician,  that 
without  it  he  can  be  of  no  ufe  either  in  the  council  or  the 
fenate,  nor  can  fpeak  or  think  juftly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  fhall  not  repent  the  labour  of 
compiling  this  work,  nor  flatter  ourfelves  unreafonably,  in 
predicting  a  favourable  reception  to  a  book  which  no  condition 
of  life  can  render  ufelefs,  which  may  contribute  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all  that  buy  or  fell,  of 
ail  that  wifh  to  keep  or  improve  their  pofleflions,  of  all  that  de¬ 
fire  to  be  rich,  and  all  that  defire  to  be  wife. 
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FATHER  LOBO’s  VOYAGE 

TO  ABYSSINIA* 

The  following  relation  is  fo  curious  and  entertaining, 
and  the  differtations  that  accompany  it  fo  judicious  and  in- 
ftruCtive,  that  the  tranflator  is  confident  his  attempt  ftands  in 
need  of  no  apology,  whatever  cenfures  may  fall  on  the  per¬ 
formance. 

The  Portuguefe  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general  vein  of  his 
countrymen,  has  amufed  his  reader  with  no  romantick  abfur- 
dities  or  incredible  fictions :  whatever  he  relates,  whether  true 
or  not,  is  at  leaft  probable ;  and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceed¬ 
ing  the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they 
Ihould  believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears,  by  his  modeft  and  unaffected  narration,  to  have 
defcribed  things  as  he  faw  them,  to  have  copied  nature  from 
the  life,  and  to  have  confulted  his  fenfes,  not  his  imagination. 
He  meets  with  no  bafilifks  that  deftroy  with  their  eyes ;  his 
crocodiles  devour  their  prey  without  tears ;  and  his  ca¬ 
taracts  fall  from  the  rock  without  deafening  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

The 

*  For  an  account  of  this  book,  fee  the  Life  of  Dr.  Jo  hnson, 
by  the  editor. 
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The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  curfedwith  irremedia¬ 
ble  barrennefs,  or  bleft  with  fpontaneous  fecundity ;  no  perpe¬ 
tual  gloom  or  unceafing  funfftine  ;  nor  are  the  nations  here  de¬ 
scribed  either  devoid  of  all  fenfe  of  humanity,  or  confummate 
in  all  private  and  Social  virtues  :  here  are  no  Hottentots  without 
religion,  polity,  or  articulate  language  ;  no  Chinefe  perfectly 
polite,  and  completely  Shilled  in  all  Sciences  :  he  will  difeover 
what  will  always  be  difeovertd  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  in¬ 
quirer,  that  wherever  human  natuie  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  aconteft  of  paffior.  and  reaf  >n ;  and 
that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial  in  his  diftributions, 
but  has  balanced  in  moll  countries  their  particular  inconveni¬ 
ences  by  particular  favours. 

In  this  account  of  the  million,  where  his  veracity  is  moll  to 
be  fufpect  d,  he  neither  exaggerates  overmuch  the  merits  of 
the  jefuits,  if  we  confider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  to  their  countrymen,  by  the  jefuits  to  their  fociety,  and  by 
the  papifls  to  their  church,  nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  the 
Abyjjinians  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  not  be  Satisfied  with  apopifh 
account  of  a  popifh  million,  he  may  haverecourfe  to  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  AbyJJinia ,  written  by  Dr.  Geddes ,  in 
which  he  will  find  the  adtionsand  Sufferings  of  the  miflionaries 
placed  in  a  different  light,  though  the  fame  in  which  Mr.  Le 
Grand ,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  Roman  church,  appears  to  have 
deen  them. 

This  learned  difTertator,  however  valuable  for  his  indufery 
and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to  be  efteemed  for  having  d«red  So 
freely,  in  the  midft  of  France ,  to  declare  his  disapprobation  of 
the  patriarch  Oviedo’s  Sanguinary  zeal,  who  was  continually 
importuning  the  Portuguefe  to  beat  up  their  drums  for  mif- 
Sionaries  who  might  preach  the  gofpel  with  Swords  in  their 
hands,  and  propagate  by  deflation  and  daughter  the  true  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  God  of  peace. 

Is  is  not  eafy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how  little  reafon  thefe 
men  profefs  themfelves  the  followers  of  JESUS,  who  left  this 
gr  at  charaCUriftick  to  his  difciples,  that  they  Should  be  known 
by  loving  one  another ,  by  univerfal  and  unbounded  charity  and 
benevolence. 

Let  us  fuppofe  an  inhabitant  of  fome  remote  and  Superior 
regi  on,  yet  unfkilled  in  the  ways  of  men,  having  read  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  example  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  to  come  down  in  fearch  of  the  true  church ,  if  he  would 
not  enquire  after  it  among  the  cruel,  the  infolent,  'and  the  op- 
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prefix  ve ;  among  thcfi;  who  are  continually  grafping  at  domini¬ 
on  over  fouls  as  well  as  bodies  ;  among  thofe  who  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  procuring  to  themfelves  impunity  for  the  mod  enormous 
villnnies,  and  ftudying  methods  of  deftroying  their  fellow-crea- 
tures,  not  for  their  crimes  but  their  errors  ?  If  he  would  not 
expedf  to  meet  benevolence  engage  in  maffacres,  or  to  find 
mercy  in  a  court  of  inquifition,  he  would  not  look  for  the  true 
church  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  difTertation  an  example  of 
great  moderation,  in  deviating  from  the  temper  of  his  religi¬ 
on  ;  but  in  the  others  has  left  proof0,  that  learning  and  nonelly 
are  often  too  weak  to  oppofe  prejudice.  He  has  made  no  fci  u- 
ple  of  preferring  the  teftimony  of  father  Du  Bernat  to  the 
writings  of  all  the  Portuguefe  jefuim,  to  whom  he  allow0  great 
zeal,  but  little  learning,  Witnout  giving  any  other  reafon  than 
that  his  favourite  was  a  Frencloman.  This  is  writing  only  to 
Frenchmen  and  to  papifts  :  a  proteftant  would  be  defirous  to 
know,  why  he  mull  imagine  that  father  Du  Bernat  had  a 
cooler  head  or  more  knowledge,  and  why  one  man,  whefe  ac¬ 
count  isfingular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  miftaken  than  many 
agreeing  in  the  fame  account. 

If  the  Portuguefe  were  biafied  by  any  particular  view?, 
another  bias  equally  powerful  may  have  deflected  the  French¬ 
man  from  the  truth  ;  for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  de- 
figns :  the  Portuguefe  to  make  their  million  feem  more  necef- 
fary,  endtavoured  to  place  in  the  ftrongefr  light  the  differences 
between  the  Ahyffmlan  and  Roman  church  ;  but  the  great 
Ludolfus ,  laying  hold  on  the  advantage,  reduced  thefe  later 
writers  to  prove  their  conformity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controverfy  feems  of  no  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  thofe  who  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  fu Indent  to 
teach  the  way  of  falvation  ;  but,  of  whatever  moment  it  may 
be  thought,  there  2re  no  proofs  fufficient  to  decide  it. 

His  difeourfes  on  indifferent  fubjects  will  divert  as  well 
as  inftrud;  and  if  either  in  thefe,  or  in  the  relation  of 
father  Loho,  any  argument  fhall  appear  unconvincing,  or 
defeription  obfeure,  they  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind, 
which  however  are  not  too  rafinly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
authors,  being  fometimes  perhaps  more  iuftly  cftaro-eable  on 
the  iranflator.  b 

In  this  tranflation  (If  it  may  be  fo  called)  great  liberties 
have  been  taken,  which,  whether  juftifiable  or  not,  fhall  be 
fairly  confeffed,  and  let  the  judicious  part  of  mankind  pardon 
or  condemn  them. 


In 
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In  the  firft  part  the  greateft  freedom  has  been  ufed,  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  narration  into  a  narrow  compafs  ;  fo  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  tranflation,  but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether 
every  thing  either  ufeful  or  entertaining  be  comprifed,  the 
compiler  is  leaft  qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyjfinia ,  and  the  continuation,  the  authors 
have  been  followed  with  more  exactnefs ;  and  as  few  pafTages 
appeared  either  infignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  been  either 
fhortened  or  omitted. 

The  difTertations  are  the  only  part  in  which  an  exadt 
tranflation  has  been  attempted  ;  and  even  in  thofe,  ab- 
ftradfs  are  fometimes  given  inftead  of  literal  quotations,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  firfl; ;  and  fometimes  other  parts  have  been 
contracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  difTertations  to  fecure  the  credit  of  the  foregoing 
narrative,  are  entirely  left  out. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  confeffion,  whoever  {hall  com¬ 
pare  this  attempt  with  the  original,  if  he  fhall  find  no  proofs 
of  fraud  or  partiality,  will  candidly  overlook  any  failure  of 
judgment. 


A  N 
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Though  criticifm  has  been  cultivated  in  every  age  of 
learning,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and  extenfive  knowledge, 
till  the  rules  of  writing  are  become  rather  burthenfome  than 
inftruddive  to  the  mind  ;  though  almoft  every  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition  has  been  the  fubjedd  of  particular  treatifes,  and  given 
birth  to  definitions,  diftinddions,  precepts,  and  iiiulf rations  j 
yet  no  critic  of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  obfervation, 
has  hitherto  thought  fepulchral  infcriptions  worthy  of  a  minuce 
examination,  or  pointed  out  with  proper  accuracy  their  beau¬ 
ties  and  defedds, 

The  reafons  of  this  negledd  it  is  ufelefs  to  enquire,  and  per¬ 
haps  impoflible  to  difcover  5  it  might  be  juftly  expedded  that 
this  kind  of  writing  would  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of 
criticifm,  and  that  felf-love  might  have  produced  fome  regard 
for  it,  in  thofe  authors  that  have  crowded  libraries  with  elaborate 
dilfertations  upon  Homer  ;  fince  to  afford  a  fubjedd  for  heroidc 
poems  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every  man  may  expedd 
to  be  recorded  in  an  epitaph,  and  therefore  finds  fome  intereff' 
in  providing  that  his  memory  may  not  fuffer  by  an  unfkilfui 
panegyrick. 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  deferve  to  have  any 
part  in  the  regulation  of  our  ftudies,  Epitaphs  feem  intitled 
to  more  than  common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the  fame 
age  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  mold  ancient  ftruddures  in 
the  world,  the  Pyramids,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ments,  which  either  pride  or  gratitude  eredted  ;  and  the  fame 
paffions  which  incited  men  to  fuch  laborious  and  expenfive 
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methods  of  preserving  their  own  memory,  or  that  of  their  be¬ 
nefactors,  would  doubtlefs  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any 
eafier  means  by  which  the  fame  ends  might  be  obtained.  Na¬ 
ture  and  reafon  have  dictated  to  every  nation,  that  to  preferve 
good  actions  from  oblivion,  is  both  the  intereft  and  duty  of 
mankind :  and  therefore  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the  tombs  of  their  heroes 
and  wife  men  with  panegyrical  infcriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection  of  Epitaphs 
confifts,  and  what  rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  compofing  them, 
will  be  at  leaf!:  of  as  much  ufe  as  other  critical  enquiries  ;  and 
for  afiigning  a  few  hours  to  fuch  difquifitions,  great  examples 
at  leaft,  if  not  ftrong  reafons,  may  be  pleaded. 

An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itfelf  implies,  is  an  infcription 
cn  the  tomb,  and  in  its  moft  extenfive  import  may  admit  indis¬ 
criminately  fatire  or  praife.  But  as  malice  has  feldom  pro¬ 
duced  monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hitherto  rat¬ 
ed  have  been  the  work  of  friendfhip  and  benevolence,  cuftcm 
has  contracted  the  original  latitude  of  the  zvord,  fo  that  it  fig- 
nifies  in  the  general  acceptation  an  infcription  engraven  on  a 
tomb  in  honour  of  the  perfon  dcceafed. 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to  incite  others  to 
the  imitation  of  their  excellences,  the  principal  intention  of 
Epitaphs  is  to  perpetuate  the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the 
tomb  of  a  good  man  may  fupply  the  want  of  his  prefence, 
and  veneration  for  his  memory  produce  the  fame  effect  as 
the  oblervation  of  his  life.  Thofe  Epitaphs  are,  therefore, 
the  moft  perfect,  which  fet  virtue  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  and 
are  beft  adapted  to  exalt  the  reader’s  ideas  androufe  his  emu¬ 
lation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  neceffary  to  recount  the  actions 
of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the  writings  of  a  philofopher;  to 
imagine  fuch  informations  neceffary,  is  to  detradt  from  their 
characters,  or  to  fuppofe  their  works  mortal,  or  their  atchievc- 
ments  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  The  bare  name  of  fuch 
men  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  a  long  infcription. 

Had  only  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  been  fubjoined 
to  the  defign  upon  his  monument,  inftead  of  a  long  detail  of 
his  difcoveries,  which  no  philofopher  can  want,  and  which 
none  but  a  philofopher  can  underftand,  thofe,  by  whofe  direc¬ 
tion  it  was  raifed,  had  done  more  honour  both  to  him  and  to 
themfelves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  requires  no  geni¬ 
us  to  beftow,  but  which  can  never  become  vulgar  or  contemp¬ 
tible,  if  beftowed  with  judgement;  becaufe  no  fingle  age  pro¬ 
duces 
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duces  many  men  of  merit  fuperior  to  panegyrick.  None  but 
the  firft  names  can  ftand  unaflifted  againft  the  attacks  of  time ; 
and  if  men  raifed  to  reputation  by  accident  or  caprice,  have 
nothing  but  their  names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  ts 
danger  left  in  a  few  years  the  infcription  require  an  interpre¬ 
ter.  Thus  have  their  expectations  been  difappointed  who  ho¬ 
noured  Picas  of  Mirandola  with  this  pompous  epitaph. 

Hie  fitus  ejl  Picus  Mirandola,  catera  nount 
Et  Tagus  et  Ganges ,  forjan  et  Antipodes. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remoteft  corners  of  the 
earth,  is  now  almoft  forgotten ;  and  his  works,  then  ftudied, 
admired,  and  applauded,  are  now  mouldering  in  obfeurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  fhort  character  fim- 
ple  and  unadorned,  without  exaggeration,  fuperlatives,  or  rhe- 
torick.  Such  were  the  inferiptions  in  11ft  among  the  Romans., 
in  which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperors  were  com¬ 
memorated  by  a  fingle  epithet ;  as  Crefar  Germanicus ,  Caefar 
Dacicus ,  Germanicus ,  Illyricus.  Such  would  be  this  epitaph, 
Isaacus  Newtonus,  natures  legibus  invejligatis ,  hie  quiefeit , 

But  to  far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  a  longer  encomium 
is  neceffarv  for  the  publication  of  their  virtues,  and  the  pre¬ 
fer  vati  on  of  their  memories  ;  and  in  the  compofition  of  theft 
it  is  that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precepts  therefore 
may  be  ufeful. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  circumftance  is  to  be  confider- 
ed,  which  affedls  no  other  compofttion ;  the  place  in  which, 
they  are  now  commonly  found  reftrains  them  to  a  particular 
air  of  folemnity,  and  debars  them  from  the  admiffion  of  all 
lighter  or  gayer  ornaments.  In  this  it  is  that  the  ftyle  of  an 
Epitaph  neceflarily  differs  from  that  of  an  Elegy.  The 
cuftom  of  burying  our  dead  either  in  or  near  our  churches, 
perhaps  originally  founded  on  a  rational  defign  of  fitting  the 
mind  for  religious  exercifes,  by  laying  before  it  the  molt  aft 
fedting  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  makes  it  proper  to 
exclude  from  our  Epitaphs  all  fuch  alluftons  as  are  contrary 
to  the  doeftrines  for  the  propagation  of  which  the  churches  are 
ereefted,  and  to  the  end  for  which  thofe  who  peruft  the  mo¬ 
numents  muft  be  fuppoftd  to  come  thither.  Nothing  is,  there¬ 
fore,  more  ridiculous  than  to  copy  the  Roman  inferiptions, 
which  were  engraven  on  ftones  by  the  highway,  and  compoftd 
by  thofe  who  generally  reflected  on  mortality  only  to  excite  in 
themftlves  and  others  a  quicker  relifh  cf  pleafure,  and  a  more 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  lift,  and  wheft  regard  for  the  dead 
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extended  no  farther  than  a  wifh  that  the  earth  might  be  light 
upon  them. 

All  allufions  to  the  heathen  mythology  are  therefore  abfurd, 
and  all  regard  for  the  fenfelefs  remains  of  a  dead  man  imper¬ 
tinent  and  fuperftitious.  One  of  the  firft  diftin&ions  of  the 
primitive  chriftians,  was  their  neglect  of  bellowing  garlands 
on  the  dead,  in  which  they  are  very  rationally  defended  by 
their  apologilt  in  Minutiae  Felix.  <c  We  lavilh  no  flowers 
u  nor  odours  on  the  dead,”  fays  he,  “  becaufe  they  have  no 
“  fenfe  of  fragrance  or  of  beauty.”  We  profefs  to  reverence 
the  dead,  not  for  their  fake,  but  for  our  own.  It  is  therefore 
always  with  indignation  or  contempt  that  I  read  the  epitaph  on 
Cowley ,  a  man,  whofe  learning  and  poetry  were  his  lowed: 
merits. 

j 

Aurea  dum  late  volitant  tua  fcripta  per  orbem 
Et  fama  eternum  vivis ,  divine  Poeta, 

Hie  placula  jaceas  requie ,  cujlodiat  urnam 
Cana ,  Fidesy  vigilent  que  perenni  Lampade  Mufee  f 
Sit  facer  ille  kcusy  nec  quis  teonerarius  aufit 
Sacrilega  turbare  manu  venerabile  bujlunr, 

Intatli  maneant,  maneant  per  fcscula  dulces. 

Cowleii  cineres ,  ferventque  immboile  Saxum . 

To  pray  that  the  afhes  of  a  friend  may  lie  undifturbed,  and 
that  the  divinities  that  favoured  him  in  his  life,  may  watch  for 
ever  round  him  to  preferve  his  tomb  from  violation,  and  drive 
facrilege  away,  is  only  rational  in  him  who  believes  the  foul 
interefted  in  the  repole  of  the  body,  and  the  powers  which  he 
invokes  for  its  protection  able  to  preferve  it.  To  cenfure 
fuch  expreffions  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  as  remains  of  hea¬ 
then  fuperfrition,  would  be  too  great  a  degree  of  feverity.  I 
condemn  them  cnly-as  uninftruCtive  and  unaffe&ing,  as  too 
ludicrous  for  reverence  or  grief,  for  chriftianity  and  a  ten  pie. 

That  the  defigns  and  decorations  of  monuments  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  formed  with  the  fame  regard  to  the  folemnity  of  the 
place,  cannot  be  denied :  it  is  an  eftablifhed  principle,  that  all 
ornaments  owe  their  beauty  to  their  propriety.  The  fame 
glitter  of  drefs  that  adds  graces  to  gaiety  and  youth,  would 
make  age  and  dignity  contemptible.  Charon  with  his  boat  is 
far  from  heightening  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  univerfal  judg¬ 
ment,  though  drawn  by  Angelo  himfelf 5  nor  is  iteafyto  ima¬ 
gine  a  greater  abfurdity  than  that  of  gracing  the  walls  of  a 
chriftian  temple  with  the  figure  of  Mars  leading  a  hero  to 
battle,  or  Cupids  fporting  round  a  virgin.  The  pope  who 
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defaced  the  ftatues  of  the  deities  at  the  tomb  of  Sannazarius 
is,  in  my  opinion,  more  eafily  to  be  defended,  than  he  that 
eredled  them. 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  improper  to  addrefs  the  Epitaph 
to  the  paflenger,  a  cuftom  which  an  injudicious  veneration  for 
antiquity  introduced  again  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which, 
among  many  others,  Pajferatius  fuffered  to  miflead  him  in  his 
Epitaph  upon  the  heart  of  Henry  king  of  France ,  who  was 
ftabbed  by  Clement  the  monk,  which  yet  deferves  to  be  infert- 
ed,  for  the  fake  of  (hewing  how  beautiful  even  improprieties 
may  become,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  writer. 

Adjla ,  Viator ,  et  dole  regum  vices. 

Cor  Regis  ifto  conditur  fub  marmore , 

£jui  jura  Gallis ,  jura  Sarmatis  dedit. 

Tedlus  Cucullo  hunc  fujlulit  Sicarius. 

Abi,  Viator,  et  dole  regum  vices. 

In  the  monkifh  ages,  however  ignorant  and  unpolilhed,  the 
Epitaphs  were  drawn  up  with  far  greater  propriety  than 
c?n  be  (hewn  in  thofe  which  more  enlightened  times  have 
produced. 

Orate  pro  Anima — miferrimi  Peccatoris , 

was  an  addrefs  to  the  lad  degree  (Inking  and  folemn,  as  it 
flowed  naturally  from  the  religion  then  believed,  and  awaken¬ 
ed  in  the  reader  fentiments  of  benevolence  for  the  deceafed, 
and  of  concern  for  his  own  happinefs.  There  was  nothing 
trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did  not  tend  to  the  no- 
bleffc  end,  the  propagation  of  piety  and  the  increafe  of  de¬ 
votion. 

It  may  feem  very  fuperfluous  to  lay  it  down  as  the  firft  rule 
for  writing  Epitaphs,  that  the  name  of  the  deceafed  is  not 
to  be  omitted;  nor  (hould  I  have  thought  fuch  a  precept  ne- 
ceflary,  had  not  the  practice  of  the  greateft  writers  (hewn, 
that  it  has  not  been  fufhciently  regarded.  In  mod  of  the  poe¬ 
tical  Epitaphs,  the  names  for  whom  they  were  compofed, 
may  be  fought  to  no  purpefe,  being  only  prefixed  on  the  mo¬ 
nument.  To  expofe  the  abfurdity  qf  this  omiffion,  it  is  only 
neceflary  to  a(k  how  the  Epitaphs,  which  have  outlived  the 
(tones  on  which  they  were  inferibed,  would  have  contributed 
to  the  information  of  pofterity,  had  they  wanted  the  names  of 
thefe  whom  thev  celebrated. 
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In  drawing  the  characters  of  the  deceafed,  there  are  no  rules 
to  be  obferved  which  do  not  equally  relate  to  other  competiti¬ 
ons.  The-  praife  ought  not  to  be  general,  becaufe  the  mind  is 
loft  in  the  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and  cannot  be  affect¬ 
ed  with  what  it  cannot  comprehend.  When  we  hear  only  of 
a  good  or  great  man,  we  know  not  in  what  clafs  to  place  him, 
nor  have  any  notion  of  his  character,  diftinct  from  that  of  a 
thoufand  others ;  his  example  can  have  no  effect  upon  our 
conduct,  as  we  have  nothing  remarkable  or  eminent  to  propole 
to  our  imitation.  The  Epitaph  compofed  by  Ennius  for  his 
own  tomb,  has  both  the  faults  laft  mentioned, 

Nemo  me  decoret  lacrumis ,  nec  funera ,  jietu 
Faxit.  Cur  ?  volito  vivu’  per  ora  virum. 

The  reader  of  this  Epitaph  receives  fcarce  any  idea  from 
it ;  he  neither  conceives  any  veneration  for  the  man  to  whom 
it  belongs,  nor  is  inftructed  by  what  methods  this  boafted  re¬ 
putation  is  to  be  obtained. 

Though  a  fepulchral  infeription  is  profeffedly  a  panegyrick, 
and,  therefore,  not  confined  to  hiftorical  impartiality,  yet  it 
ought  always  to  be  written  with  regard  to  truth.  No  man 
ought  to  be  commended  for  virtues  which  he  never  pofteffed, 
but  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults  muft  enquire  after 
them  in  other  places  ;  the  monuments  of  the  dead  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit 
patterns  of  virtue.  On  the  tomb  of  Maecenas  his  luxury  is 
not  to  be  mentioned  with  his  munificence,  nor  is  the  proferip- 
tion  to  find  a  place  on  the  monument  of  Augujlus . 

The  beft  fubjedt  for  Epitaphs  is  private  virtue  ■>  virtue  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  fame  circumftances  in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  placed,  and  which,  therefore,  may  admit  of  many  imitators. 
He  that  has  delivered  his  country  from  oppreffion,  or  freed  the 
world  from  ignorance  and  error,  can  excite  the  emulation  of  a 
very  fmall  number  ;  but  he  that  has  repelled  the  temptations 
of  poverty,  and  difdained  to  free  himfelf  from  diftrefs  at  the 
expence  of  his  virtue,  may  animate  multitudes,  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  to  the  fame  firmnefs  of  heart  and  fteadinefs  of  refolu- 
tion. 

Of  this  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of  two  Greek  in- 
feriptions;  one  upon  a  man  whofe  writings  are  well  known, 
the  other  upon  a  perfon  whofe  memory  is  preferved  only  in  her 
Epitaph,  who  both  lived  in  flavery,  the  molt  calamitous 
eft  ate  in  human  life  : 
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ZcJtriui j  1 j  srgip  ssra  a-tiy.xri  HaAij, 

Kat<  T<V  CUf&XTl  >V>  tv^m  iXivGi^tiil. 

£osima,  qua: folo  fuit  olim  corpore  ferva , 

Cor  pore  nunc  etiatn  libera  fatta fuit. 

“  Zosima,  who  in  her  life  could  only  have  her  body  en- 
flaved,  now  finds  her  body  likewife  fet  at  liberty." 

It  is  impoffible  to  read  this  Epitaph  without  being  animat¬ 
ed  to  bear  the  evils  of  life  with  conftancy,  and  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  under  the  moll  preffing  afflictions, 
both  by  the  example  of  the  heroine,  whofe  grave  we  behold, 
and  the  profpeCt  of  that  ftate  in  which,  to  ufe  the  language  of 
the  infpired  writers,  “  The  poor  ceafe  from  their  labours,  and 
the  weary  be  at  reft.” - 

The  other  is  upon  Epifietus ,  the  Stoic k  philofopher  : 

ErroiTiiT^  yivopcr,v,  xxi  u-oiyk  sfi/acsnjg®-’  j 
Kxi  zrivivit  Ig®*,  r.xt  <piA&>  AGxvaroig. 

Servus  Epidetus,  mutilatus  corpore  vixi 
P  auperieque  Irus ,  curaque  prima  Deum. 

“  Epictetus,  who  lies  here,  was  a  Have  and  a  cripple  poor 
as  the  beggar  in  the  proverb,  and  the  favourite  of  Heaven." 

In  this  diftich  is  comprifed  the  nobleft  panegyrick,  and  the 
moft  important  inftruCtion.  We  may  learn  from  it,  that  vir¬ 
tue  is  impracticable  in  no  condition,  lince  Epi£letus  could  re¬ 
commend  himfelf  to  the  regard  of  Heaven,  amidft  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  poverty  and  flavery :  flavery,  which  has  always 
been  found  fo  deftructive  to  virtue,  that  in  many  languao-es  a 
Have  and  a  thief  are  exprefled  by  the  fame  word.  And  we  may 
be  likewife  admoniflied  by  it,  not  to  lay  any  ftrefs  on  a  man’s 
outward  circumftances,  in  making  an  eftimate  of  his  real  va¬ 
lue,  fince  Epifietus  the  beggar,  the  cripple,  and  the  Have,  was 
the  favourite  of  Heaven. 
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The  time  is  now  come  in  which  every  Englijhman  experts 
to  be  informed  of  the  national  affairs,  and  in  which  he  has  a 
right  to  have  that  expectation  gratified.  For  whatever  may  be 
urged  by  minifters,  or  thofe  whom  vanity  or  intereft  make  the 
followers  of  minifters,  concerning  the  neceffity  of  confidence 
in  our  governors,  and  the  prefumption  of  prying  with  profane 
eyes  into  the  receffes  of  policy,  it  is  evident,  that  this  rever¬ 
ence  can  be  claimed  only  by  counfels  yet  unexecuted,  and  pro¬ 
jects  fufpended  in  deliberation.  But  when  a  defign  has  ended 
in  mifcarriage  or  fuccefs,  when  every  eye  and  every  ear  is 
witnefs  to  general  difcontent,  or  general  fatisfaCtion,  it  is  then 
a  proper  time  to  difentangle  confufion,  and  illuftrate  obfcuri- 
ty,  to  fhew  by  what  caufes  every  event  was  produced,  and 
in  what  effeCts  it  is  likely  to  terminate :  to  lay  down  with 
diftinCt  particularity  what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general 
exclamations,  or  perplexes  by  undigefted  narratives ;  to  fhew 
whence  happinefs  or  calamity  is  derived,  and  whence  it  may 
be  expe£ted ;  and  honeftly  to  lay  before  the  people  what  en¬ 
quiry  can  gather  of  the  paft,  and  conjecture  can  eftimate  of 
the  future. 

The  general  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  war  is  fufficiently  known. 
It  is  allowed  on  both  ftdes,  that  hoftilities  began  in  America , 
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and  that  the  French  and  Englijh  quarrelled  about  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  their  fettlements,  about  grounds  and  rivers  to  which,  I 
am  afraid,  neither  can  fhew  any  other  right  than  that  of  power, 
and  which  neither  can  occupy  but  by  ufurpation,  and  the  dif- 
poffeffion  of  the  natural  lords  and  original  inhabitants.  Such 
is  the  conteft,  that  no  honeft  man  can  heartily  wifh  fuccefs  to 
either  party. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  Indians  have  granted  large 
traits  of  land  both  to  one  and  the  other  ;  but  thefe  grants  can 
add  little  to  the  validity  of  our  titles,  till  it  be  experienced  how 
they  were  obtained  :  for  if  they  were  extorted  by  violence,  or 
induced  by  fraud ;  by  threats,  which  the  miferies  of  other  na* 
tions  had  Ihewn  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  promifes  of  which  no 
performance  was  ever  intended,  what  are  they  but  new  modes 
of  ufurpation,  but  new  inftances  of  cruelty  and  treachery  ? 

And  indeed  what  but  falfe  hope  or  rehftlefs  terror  can  pre¬ 
vail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  invite  a  ftronger  into  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  give  their  lands  to  Grangers  whom  no  affinity  of  man¬ 
ners,  orfimilitude  of  opinion,  can  be  faid  to  recommend,  to 
permit  them  to  build  towns  from  which  the  natives  are  exclud¬ 
ed,  to  raife  fortreffes  by  which  they  are  intimidated,  to  fettle 
themfelves  with  fuch  ftrength,  that  they  cannot  afterwards  be 
expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  remain  the  mafters  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants,  the  dictators  of  their  condudd,  and  the  arbi¬ 
ters  of  their  fate  ? 

When  we  fee  men  adding  thus  againft  the  precepts  of  rea- 
fon,  and  the  inftindds  of  nature,  we  cannot  hefitate  to  deter¬ 
mine,  that  by  fome  means  or  other  they  were  debarred  from 
choice  ;  that  they  were  lured  or  frighted  into  compliance  ;  that 
they  either  granted  only  what  they  found  impoffible  to  keep, 
or  expect  d  advantages  upon  the  faith  of  their  new  inmates, 
which  there  was  no  purpofe  to  confer  upon  them.  It  cannot 
be  faid,  that  the  Indians  originally  invited  us  to  their  coaids  ; 
we  went  uncalled  and  unexpedded  to  nations  who  had  no  ima¬ 
gination  that  the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  fo  diftant 
and  fo  different  from  themfelves.  We  aftonifhed  them  with 
our  Ihips,  with  our  arms,  and  with  our  general  fuperiority. 
They  yielded  to  us  as  to  beings  of  another  and  higher  race,  lent 
among  them  from  fome  unknown  regions,  with  power  which 
naked  Indians  could  not  refift,  and  which  they  were  therefore, 
by  every  add  of  humility,  to  propitiate,  that  they,  who  could 
fo  eafily  deftroy,  might  be  induced  tofpare. 

To  this  influence,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be  attiibuted  all 
the  ceffions  and  fubmiffions  of  the  Indian  princes,  if  indeed 
any  fuch  ceffions  were  ever  made,  of  which  we  have  no  witnefs 
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but  thofe  who  claim  from  them,  and  there  is  no  great  maligni¬ 
ty  in  fufpe<5ting,  that  thofe  who  have  robbed  have  alfo  lied. 

*  Some  colonics  indeed  have  been  eflablifhed  more  peaceably 
than  others.  I  he  utmc-ft  extremity  of  wrong  has  not  always 
been  pradtned;  but  thofe  that  have  fettled  in,  the  new  world 
on  the  fairc-ft  term?,  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  fcri- 
vener  who  ruins  in  filence,  over  a  plunderer  that  feizes  by 
force  ;  all  have  taken  what  had  other  owners,  and  all  have 
had  recouife  to  arms,  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on  which  they 
had  fattened. 

The  American  difpute  between  the  French  and  us  is  there¬ 
fore  only  the  quarrel  cf  two  robbers  for  the  fpoils  of  a  paflen- 
ger  ;  but  as  robbers  have  terms  of  confederacy,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  obferve  as  members  of  the  gang,  fo  the  Englijh 
and  French  may  have  relative  rights,  and  do  injuftice  to  each 
other,  while  both  are  injuring  the  Indians.  And  fuch,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  prefent  conteft :  they  have  parted  the  northern 
continent  of  America  between  then1,  and  are  now  difputing 
about  their  boundaries,  and  each  is  endeavouring  the  deftrut- 
tion  of  the  other  by  the  help  of  the  Indians ,  w  hefe  intereft  it 
is  that  both  ttiould  be  deftreyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence  about  infracti¬ 
ons  of  limits,  violation  cf  treaties,  epen  ufurpation,  infidious 
artifices,  and  breach  of  faith.  The  Englijh  rail  at  the  perfi¬ 
dious  French ,  and  the  French  at  the  encroaching  Englijh ; 
they  quote  treaties  on  each  fide,  charge  each  other  with  af- 
piring  to  univerfal  monarchy,  and  complain  on  either  part  of 
the  infecurity  of  pefleffion  near  fuch  turbulent  neighbours. 

Through  this  mitt  of  controverfy  it  can  raife  no  wonder 
that  the  truth  is  net  eaiily  difeovered.  When  a  quarrel  has 
been  long  carried  on  between  individuals,  it  is  often  very  hard 
to  tell  by  whom  it  was  begun.  Every  fact  is  darkened  by  dis¬ 
tance,  by  intereft,  and  by  multitudes.  Information  is  not 
eafily  precured  frem  fir;  thefe  whom  the  truth  will  not  fa¬ 
vour,  will  not  ftep  voluntarily  forth  to  tell  it;  and  where 
there  are  many  agents,  it  is  eufy  for  every  fingle  action  to  be 
c  ncealed. 

Ad  thefe  caufes  concur  to  the  cbfcurity  of  the  quefticn, 
“  By  whom  were  hoftilities  in  America  commenced  r”  Per¬ 
haps  there  never  can  be  remembered  a  time  in  which  hoftili¬ 
ties  had  ceaf.d.  1  wo  powei  ful  colonies  enflamed  with  imme¬ 
morial  rivalry,  and  placed  out  cf  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
mother  nations,  were  not  likely  to  be  long  at  reft.  Some 
oppofition  was  always  going  forward,  feme  mifehief .was  every 
day  done  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were  always  better 
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pleafed  with  what  they  could  fnatch  from  their  neighbours, 
than  what  they  had  of  their  own. 

In  this  difpofition  to  reciprocal  invafion  a  caufe  of  dif- 
pute  never  could  be  wanting.  The  forefts  and  deferts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  are  without  land-marks,  and  therefore  cannot  be  particu¬ 
larly  fpecified  in  ftipuiations  :  the  appellations  cf  thofe  wide- 
extended  regions  have  in  every  mouth  a  different  meaning, 
and  are  underftood  on  either  fide  as  inclination  happens  to  con¬ 
tract  or  extend  them.  Who  has  yet  pretended  to  define  how 
much  of  America  is  included  in  Brazil ,  Mexico ,  or  Peru  ?  It 
is  almoft  as  eafy  to  divide  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  a  line,  as 
clearly  to  afeertain  the  limits  of  thofe  uncultivated,  uninha¬ 
bitable,  unmeafured  regions. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  confidered,  that  contrails  concerning 
boundaries  are  often  left  vague  and  indefinite  without  necefi- 
fity,  by  the  defire  of  each  party,  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to 
its  own  advantage  when  a  fit  opportunity  fhall  be  found.  In 
forming  ftipuiations,  the  commifiaries  are  often  ignorant,  and 
often  negligent ;  they  are  fometimes  weary  with  debate,  and 
contrail:  a  tedious  difeuffion  into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to 
a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  underftood.  The  weaker 
part  is  always  afraid  of  requiring  explanations,  and  the  ftronger 
always  has  an  intereft  in  leaving  the  queftion  undecided:  thus 
it  will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either  fide,  that  after 
Jong  treaties  folemnly  ratified,  the  rights  that  had  been  difouted 
are  ftiil  equally  open  to  controverfy. 

In  America ,  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  there  are  trails 
of  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either  party,  and  therefore  mention¬ 
ed  in  no  treaties,  which  yet  one  or  the  other  may  be  after-wards 
inclined  to  occupy;  but  to  thefe  vacant  and  unfettled  countries 
each  nation  may  pretend,  as  each  conceives  itf  If  intitled  to  all 
that  is  not  exprelfty  granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perpetual  ground  of  conteft:  every  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  pofleftions  of  either  will  be  confidered  as  fome- 
thing  taken  from  the  other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  regain 
what  had  never  been  claimed,  but  that  the  other  occupied  it. 

Thus  obfeure  in  its  original  is  the  American  conteft.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  the  firft  invader,  or  to  tell  where  invafion  pro¬ 
perly  begins  ;  but  I  fuppofe  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after 
the  laft  war,  when  the  French  had  made  peace  with  fuch  ap¬ 
parent  fuperiorify,  they  naturally  began  to  treat  us  with  lefs 
refpedl  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  confider  us  as  a 
people  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  who  could 
no  longer  pre-fume  to  contravene  their  defigns,  or  to  check 
their  progrefs. 
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The  power  of  doing  wrong  with  impunity  feldom  waits  long 
for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in  America 
the  French  would  avow  their  pmpofe  of  aggrandizing  them- 
felves  with  at  leaft  as  little  referve  as  in  Europe.  We  may 
therefore  readily  believe,  that  they  were  unquiet  neighbours, 
and  had  no  great  regard  to  right,  which  they  believed  us  no 
longer  able  to  enforce. 

That  in  forming  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  colonies,  if  in  no 
other  part  of  their  attempt,  they  had  acted  againfh  the  general 
intention,  if  not  againft  the  literal  terms  cf  treaties,  can 
fcarcely  be  denied;  for  it  never  can  be  fuppefed  that  v/e  in¬ 
tended  tc  be  inclofed  between  the  fea  and  the  French  garrifons, 
or  preclude  curfelves  from  extending  our  plantations  backwards 
to  any  length  that  our  convenience  fhould  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that  can  fecure  do¬ 
minion.  He  that  has  the  coaft,  has  likewife  the  fea  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftance  ;  he  that  pofleffes  a  fortrefs,  has  the  right  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  another  fortrefs  to  be  built  within  the  command  cf  its 
cannon.  When  therefore  we  planted  the  craft  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  we  fuppofed  the  pofleffion  of  the  inland  region  granted  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  and  every  nation  that  fettled  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  feems,  by  the  permiffion  cf  every  other  nation, 
to  have  made  the  fame  luppofition  in  its  own  favour. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  fafeft  to  fix  thejufticeof  our 
caufe ;  here  we  are  aparently  and  indifputably  injured,  and  this 
injury  may,  according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  be  juftly  re- 
fented.  Whether  we  have  not  in  return  made  feme  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  them,  muft  be  left  doubtfid,  till  our  practices  on 
the  Ohio  fhall  be  ftated  and  vindicated.  There  are  no  two 
nations  confining  on  each  other,  between  whom  a  war  may  not 
always  be  kindled  with  plaufible  pretences  on  either  part,  as 
there  is  always  palling  between  them  a  reciprocation  cf  inju¬ 
ries,  and  fluctuation  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  peace  perpetual  complaints 
of  the  fupplantations  and  invafions  of  the  French  have  been 
fent  to  Europe  from  our  colonies,  and  tranfmitted  to  our  mi- 
nifters  at  Paris ,  where  good  words  were  fometimes  given  us, 
and  the  practices  ol  the  American  ccmmanders  were  fometimes 
difowned,  but  no  redrefs  was  ever  obtained,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  any  prohibition  was  fent  to  America.  We  were  ftill 
amufed  w  ith  fuch  doubtful  promifes  as  thofe  who  are  afraid  of 
war  are  ready  to  interpret  in  their  own  favour,  and  the  French 
pufhed  forward  their  line  of  fortrefies,  and  Teemed  to  refolve 
that  before  our  complaints  were  finally  dUmiffed,  all  remedy 
fliould  be  hopelefs. 


We 
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We  likewife  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  form  a  barrier 
againft  the  Canadians  by  fending  a  colony  to  New  Scotland,  a 
cold  uncomfortable  trail  of  ground,  of  which  we  had  long  the 
nominal  poffeffion  before  we  really  began  to  occupy  it.  To 
this  thofe  were  invited  whom  the  cell  a  ti  on  of  war  deprived  of 
employment,  and  made  burthenfome  to  their  country;  and  fet- 
tlers  were  allured  thither  by  many  fallacious  defcriptions  of  fer¬ 
tile  vallies  and  clear  Ikies.  What  efteils  thefe  pictures  of 
American  happinefs  had  upon  my  countrymen  I  was  never  in¬ 
formed,  but  I  fuppofe  very  few  fought  provifion  in  thofe  fro¬ 
zen  regions,  whom  guilt  or  poverty  did  not  drive  from  their 
native  country.  About  the  boundaries  of  this  new  colony 
there  were  fome  difputes,  but  as  there  was  nothing  yet  worth 
a  contefl,  the  power  of  the  French  was  not  much  exerted  on 
that  fide ;  fome  difturbance  was  however  given,  and  fome 
fkirmifhes  enfued.  But  perhaps  being  peopled  chiefly  with 
foldiers,  who  would  rather  live  by  plunder  than  by  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  who  confider  war  as  their  bell  trade,  New-Scotland 
would  be  more  obftinately  defended  than  fome  fettlements  of 
far  greater  value ;  and  the  French  are  too  well  informed  of 
their  own  intereft,  to  provoke  hoftility  for  no  advantage,  or 
to  feledl  that  country  for  invafion,  where  they  mull  hazard 
much,  and  can  win  little.  They  therefore  prefled  on  fouth- 
ward  behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy  fettlements,  and  built 
fort  after  fort  at  fuch  diftances  that  they  might  conveniently 
relieve  one  another,  invade  our  colonies  with  fudden  incurfions, 
and  retire  to  places  of  fafety  before  our  people  could  unite  to 
oppofe  them, 

This  defign  of  the  French  has  been  long  formed,  and  long 
known,  both  in  America  and  Europe ,  and  might  at  flrft  have 
been  eafily  reprefled,  had  force  been  ufed  inftead  of  expoftula- 
tion.  When  the  Englijh  attempted  a  fettlement  upon  the  if- 
land  of  St.  Lucia ,  the  French ,  whether  juftly  or  not,  confi- 
dered  it  as  neutral  and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by  either  nati¬ 
on,  immediately  landed  upon  it,  and  deftroyed  the  houfes, 
wafted  the  plantations,  and  drove  or  carried  away  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  was  done  in  the  time  of  peace,  when  mutual  pro- 
feffions  of  friendfhip  were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two  courts, 
and  was  not  confidered  as  any  violation  of  treaties,  nor  was 
any  more  than  a  very  foft  remonftrance  made  on  our  part. 

The  French  therefore  taught  us  how  to  act ;  but  an  Hano¬ 
verian  quarrel  with  the  houfe  of  Aujiria  for  fome  time  induced 
us  to  court,  at  any  expence,  the  alliance  of  a  nation  whole  ve¬ 
ry  fituation makes  them  our  enemies.  W e  fuffered  them  to  de- 
ftroy  our  fettlements,  and  to  advance  their  own,  which  we  had 
an  equal  right  to  attack.  The  time  however  came  at  laft, 
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when  we  ventured  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  then  France  n* 
longer  fullered  the  appearance  of  peace  to  fubfift  between  us, 
but  armed  in  defence  of  her  ally. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  weli  known  :  we  pleafed  ourfelves 
with  a  victory  at  Dett ingen,  where  we  left  our  wounded-  men 
to  the  care  of  our  enemies,  but  our  army  was  broken  at  Fon- 
tenoy  and  Val ;  and  though  after  the  difgrace  which  we  buffered 
in  the  Mediterranean ,  we  had  fome  naval  luccefs,  and  an  acci¬ 
dental  dearth  made  peace  neceffary  for  the  French ,  yet  they 
preferibed  the  conditions,  obliged  us  to  give  hoftages,  and 
aCIed  as  conquerors,  though  as  conquerors  of  moderation. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  diftinguifned  themfelves  in  a  man¬ 
ner  unknown  and  unexpected.  The  New-Englijh  raifed  an 
army,  and  under  the  command  of  Pcpperel  took  Cape-Breton , 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  feet.  This  is  the  moft  important 
fortrefs  in  America.  We  pleafed  ourfelves  fo  much  with  the 
acquifition,  that  we  could  not  think  of  reftoring  it ;  and, 
among  the  arguments  ufed  to  inflame  the  people  againft  Char¬ 
les  Stuart ,  it  was  very  clamoroufly  urged,  that  if  he  gained  the 
kingdom,  he  would  give  Cape-Breton  back  to  tire  French. 

The  French  however  had  a  morc5"6afy  expedient  to  regain 
Cape-Breton  than  by  exalting  Charles  Stuart  to  the  Englijh 
throne.  They  took  in  their  turn  fort  St.  George ,  and  had 
our  Eajl-India  Company  wholly  in  their  power,  whom  they 
reftoredat  the  peace  to  their  former  pcffeffions,  that  they  may 
continue  to  export  our  filver. 

Cape-Breton  therefore  was  reftored,  and  the  French  were 
re-eftablilhed  in  America ,  with  equal  power  and  greater  fpirit, 
having  loft  nothing  by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and  that  habitual 
fuperiority  which  they  derive  from  it,  they  owe  their  power  iri 
America ,  rather  than  to  any  real  ftrength,  or  circumftances  of 
advantage.  Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great;  their  trade, 
though  daily  improved,  is  not  very  extenfive  ;  their  country  is 
barren  ;  their  fertreffes,  though  numerous,  are  weak,  and  ra¬ 
ther  (helters  from  wild  beafts,  or  favage  nations,  than  places 
built  for  defence  againft  bombs  or  cannons.  Cape-Breton  has 
been  found  not  to  be  impregnable ;  nor,  if  we  conficer  the 
ftate  of  the  places  poffeffed  by  the  two  nations  in  America ,  is 
there  any  reafon  upon  which  the  French  fhould  have  prefumed 
to  mol  eft  us,  but  that  they  thought  our  fpirit  fo  broken  that 
we  dui  ft  not  refill  them  ;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for¬ 
bearance  eafily  confirmed  them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that  what  we  delay¬ 
ed  to  do  muft  be  done  at  laft,  and  done  with  more  difficulty, 
ps  it  was  delayed  longer;  that  while  we  were  complaining, 
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anJ  they  were  eluding,  or  anfvvering  our  complaints,  fort  was 
riling  upon  fort,  and  one  invaflon  made  a  precedent  for  another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by  fome  real  advan¬ 
tages.  If  they  poffefs  in  thofe  countries  lefs  than  we,  they 
have  more  to  gain,  and  lefs  to  hazard  ;  if  they  are  lefs  nume¬ 
rous,  they  are  better  united. 

The  French  compofe  one  body  with  one  head.  They  have 
all  the  fame  intereft,  and  agree  to  purfue  it  by  the  fame  means. 
They  are  fubject  to  a  governor  commiffioned  by  an  abfolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his  matter.  De- 
figns  are  therefore  formed  without  debate,  and  executed  with¬ 
out  impediment.  They  have  yet  more  martial  than  mercan¬ 
tile  ambition,  and  feldom  fuffer  their  military  fchemes  to  be  en¬ 
tangled  with  collateral  proje&s  of  gain  ;  they  have  no  wifh  but 
for  conqueft,  of  which  they  juftly  confider  riches  as  the  con- 
fequence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as  invaders.  They 
make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their  enemies :  the  ccxrteft  being 
carried  on  in  our  territories,  we  muft  lofe  more  by  a  victory 
than  they  will  fuffer  by  a  defeat.  They  will  fubfift,  while 
they  ftay,  upon  -our  plantations ;  and  perhaps  deftroy  them 
when  they  can  ftay  no  longer.  If  we  purfue  them,  and  carry 
the  war  into  their  dominions,  our  difficulties  will  increafe  every 
ftep  as  we  advance,  for  we  fhall  leave  plenty  behind  us,  and 
find  nothing  in  Canada  but  lakes  and  forefts  barren  and  track- 
lefs ;  our  enemies  will  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  forts,  againit 
which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon  through  fo  rough  a  coun¬ 
try,  and  which,  if  they  are  provided  with  good  magazines, 
will  foon  ftarve  thofe  who  befiege  them. 

All  thefe  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  government  and  fitu- 
ation ;  they  are  accidentally  more  formidable  as  they  are  lefs 
happy.  Rut  the  favour  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  northern 
continent,  we  ought  to  confider  with  other  thoughts  ;  this  fa¬ 
vour  we  might  have  enjoyed,  if  we  had  been  careful  to  deferve 
it.  The  French ,  by  having  thefe  favage  nations  on  their  fide, 
are  always  fupplied  with  fpies  and  guides,  and  with  auxiliaries, 
like  the  'Tartars  to  the  Turks ,  or  the  HuJJars  to  the  Germans , 
of  no  great  ufe  againft  troops  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  but  ve¬ 
ry  well  qualified  to  maintain  a  war  among  woods  and  rivulets, 
where  much  mifchief  may  be  done  by  unexpected  onfets,  and 
fafety  be  obtained  by  quick  retreats.  They  can  wgite  a  co¬ 
lony  by  fudden  inroads,  furprize  the  ftra^giing  planters, 
frighten  the  inhabitants  into  towns,  hinder  the  cultivation  of 
lands,  and  ftarve  thofe  whom  they  are  not  able  to  conquer. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 


Political  State  of  Great-Britain , 

Written  in  the  Year  1756. 


The  prefent  fyftem  of  Englljh  politics  may  properly  be  faid 
to  have  taken  rife  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  this 
time  the  Proteftant  religion  was  eftablifhed,  which  naturally 
allied  us  to  the  reformed  Hate,  and  made  all  the  popifh  powers 
our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade,  by  which 
we  made  it  neceflary  to  ourfelves  to  watch  the  commercial 
progrefs  of  our-  neighbours  ;  and,  if  not  to  incommode  and  ob- 
ftrudt  their  traffick,  to  hinder  them  from  impairing  ours, 

We  then  likewife  fettled  colonies  in  America ,  which  was 
become  the  great  fcene  of  European  ambition  ;  for,  feeing 
with  what  treafuresthe  Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from 
Mexico  and  Peru ,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  American 
conqueft  or  plantation  would  certainly  fill  the  mother  country 
with  gold  and  filver.  This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very 
diftant  dominions,  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neither  knew  nor 
forefaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance:  we  feem  to  have  fnatch- 
ed  them  into  our  hands,  upon  no  very  juft  principles  of  policy, 
only  becaufe  every  ftate,  according  to  a  prejudice  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  concludes  itfelf  more  powerful  as  its  territories  be¬ 
come  larger. 
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The  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  then  every  day 
made,  the  profit  of  remote  traffick,  and  the  neceffity  of  long 
voyages,  produced,  in  a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of 
flopping.  The  fea  was  confidered  as  the  wealthy  element; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  fovereignty  arofe,  called  naval 
dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  world,  fo  the  chief  maritime  power 
was  at  firfl  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards ,  who, 
by  a  compact,  to  which  the  confent  of  other  princes  was  not 
alked,  had  divided  the  newly-difcovered  countries  between 
them  ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the  king 
of  Spain ,  or  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  mafter  of  the  {hips 
of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coafts  cf  Europe 
in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  which  he  had  raifed  at  a  vail  ex- 
pence  for  tne  conqueR  of  England ,  was  deftroyed,  which  put 
a  Aop,  and  almoft  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch ,  who  were  opprefled  by  the  Spani~ 
ards ,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  refolved  no 
longer  to  endure  the  infolence  of  their  maft'ers  :  they  therefore 
revolted  and  after  a  Rruggle,  in  which  they  were  affiRed  by 
the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  erected  an  independent  and 
powerful  commonwealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low-Countries  had  formed 
their  fyftem  of  government,  and  fome  remiffion  of  the  war 
gave  them  leifure  to  form  fchemes  of  future  profperity,  they 
eafily  perceived,  that  as  their  territories  were  narrow,  and 
their  numbers  final],  they  could  preferve  themfelves  only  by 
that  power  which  is  the  confequence  of  wealth  ;  and  that,  by 
a  people  whofe  country  produced  only  the  neceftaries  cf  life, 
wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  foreign  dominions, 
and  by  the  tranfportation  of  the  produCts  of  one  country  into 
another. 

From  this  neceffity,  thus  juflly  eflimated,  arofe  a  plan  of 
commerce,  which  was  for  many  years  profecuted  with  induRry 
and  fuccefs,  perhaps  never  feen  in  the  world  before,  and  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud-walled  villages  and  impaflable 
bogs,  eredted  themfelves  into  high  and  mighty  Rates,  who  put 
the  greateft  monarchs  at  defiance,  whofe  alliance  was  courted 
by  the  proudeR,  and  whofe  power  was  dreaded  by  the  fierce!! 
nation.  By  the  efiablifhment  of  this  Rate  there  arofe  to  Eng¬ 
land  a  new  ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  feems  to  be  the  period  deRined  for  the 
change  of  the  face  of  Europe ,  France  began  fir  A  to  rife  into 
power ;  and,  from  defending  her  own  provinces  with  difficulty 
find  fluctuating  fuccefs,  to  threaten  her  neighbours  with  in- 
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croachments  and  devaluations.  Henry  the  Fourth,  having, 
after  a  long  ftruggle,  obtained  the  crown,  found  it  eafy  to  go¬ 
vern  nobles, exhaufted  and  wearied  with  a  long  civil  war,  and 
having  compofed  the  difputes  between  the  Protefiants  and  Pa- 
pifts,  fo  as  to  obtain  at  leafi  a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at 
ieil’ure  to  accumulate  treafure,  and  raife  forces  which  he  pur¬ 
posed  to  have  employed  in  a  defign  of  fettling  for  ever  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great  fcheme  he  lived  not  to  fee  the 
vanitv,  or  to  feel  the  difappointment ;  for  he  was  murdered  in 
the  mijft  of  his  mighty  p;  eparati ons. 

The  French ,  however,  were  in  this  reign  taught  to  know 
their  own  power  ;  and  tire  great  defigns  of  a  king,  whofe  wil- 
dom  they  had  fo  long  experienced,  even  though  they  were  not 
brought  to  actual  experiment,  dil'pofed  them  to  conuder  them- 
felves  as  mailers  of  the  deftinyjof  their  neighbours;  and,  from 
that  time,  he  that  thall  nicely  examine  their  fchemes  and  con¬ 
duct,  will,  I  believe,  find  that  they  began  to  take  an  air  cf 
fuperiority  to  which  they  had  never  pretended  before  ;  and  that 
they  have  been  always  employed  more  or  leis  openly  upon 
fchemes  cf  dominion,  though  with  frequent  interruptions  from 
domeftick  troubles,  and  with  thefe  in  term  inions  which  human 
counfels  mult  always  fuficr,  as  men  intrufted  with  great  af¬ 
fairs  are  diffipated  in  youth,  and  languid  in  age,  are  embar- 
rafied  by  competitors,  or,  without  any  external  reafon,  change 
their  minds. 

France  v.7as  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  infults  and  invasions 
from  England.  She  was  not  only  able  to  maintain  her  own 
territories,  but  prepared,  on  all  occafions,  to  invade  others  ; 
and  we  had  now  a  neighbour  whefe  interefi:  it  was  to  be  an 
enemy,  and  who  has  difiurbed  us,  from  that  time  to  this,  with 
open  hoftility  or  fecret  machinations. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  England  and  its  neighbours,  when 
Elizabeth  left  the  crown  to  James  of  Scotland.  It  has  not,  I 
think,  been  frequently  obferved  by  hiftorians  at  how  critical  a 
time  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  happened.  Had  England 
and  Scotland  continued  leparate  kingdoms,  when  France  was 
eftablilhed  in  the  full  poffeifion  of  her  natural  power,  the  Scots , 
in  continuance  cf  the  league,  which  it  would  now  have  been 
more  than  ever  their  interefi:  to  obferve,  would,  upon  every 
i  litigation  of  the  French  court,  have  railed  an  army  with 
French  money,  and  harafied  us  with  an  invafion,  in  which 
they  would  have  thought  themfelves  fuccefiful,  whatever  num¬ 
bers  they  might  have  left  behind  them.  To  a  people  warlike 
and  indigent,  an  incurfion  into  a  rich  country  is  never  hurtful. 
T  ie  pay  cf  France  and  the  plunder  of  the  northern  counties. 
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would  always  have  tempted  them  to  hazard  their  lives,  and  we 
fhculdhave  been  under  a  neceffity  of  keeping  a  line  of  garrifons 
along  our  border. 

This  trouble,  however,  we  efcaped  by  the  acceflion  of  king 
James-,  but  it  is  uncertain,  whether  his  natural  difpofition  did 
not  injure  us  more  than  this  accidental  condition  happened 
to  benefit  us.  He  was  a  man  of  great  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge,  but  of  no  p radical  veifdom ;  he  was  very  well  able 
to  difcern  the  true  intereft  of  himfelf,  his  kingdom,  and 
his  poflerity,  but  facrificed  it,  upon  all  occafions,  to  his  pre- 
fent  pleafure  or  his  prefect  eafe ;  fo  confcious  of  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  a  minifter  to  go¬ 
vern,  and  fo  lax  cf  attention,  and  timorous  of  cppcfition,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  govern  for  himfelf.  With  this  character 
James  quietly  faw  the  Dutch  invade  our  commerce  ;  the  French 
grew  every  day  ftronger  and  ftronger  ;  and  the  Froteflant  in- 
terefl-,  of  which  he  boafted  himfelf  the  head,  was  oppreflld  on 
every  fide,  while  he  writ,  and  hunted,  and  difpatched  ambafta- 
dors,  who,  when  their  matter’s  weaknels  was  once  known,  were 
treated  in  foreign  courts  with  very  little  ceremony.  James , 
however,  took  care  to  be  flattered  at  home,  and  was  neither 
angry  nor  afhamed  at  the  appearance  that  he  made  in  other 
countries. 

Thus  England  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  in  political  efti- 
mation  the  lame  thing,  law  her  neighbours  grow  ftronger, 
Without  receiving  proportionable  additions  to  her  own  power. 
Not  that  the  mifchief  was  fo  great  as  it  is  generally  conceived 
or  reprefented ;  for,  I  believe,  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  was,  in  this  reign,  very  much  increal- 
ed,  though  that  of  the  crown  was  leflened.  Our  reputation  for 
war  was  impaired  ;  but  commerce  feems  to  have  been  carried 
on  with  great  induftry  and  vigour,  and  nothing  was  wanting, 
but  that  we  fhouldhave  defended  ourfelves  from  the  incroach- 
ments  of  our  neighbours. 

The  inclination  to  plant  colonies  in  America  fill  continued, 
and  this  being  the  only  project  in  which  men  of  adventure  and 
enterprife  could  exert  their  qualities  in  a  pacifick  reign,  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  were  difeontented  with  their  condition  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  and  fuch  multitudes  there  will  always  be,  fought 
relief,  or  at  leaf:  a  change  in  the  wtflern  regions,  where  they 
fettled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  at  a  diftance  from 
the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  almoft  the  only  nation  that  had  any 
power  or  will  to  cbftrudt  us. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when  the  unhappy 
Charles  inherited  the  crown.  He  had  feen  the  errors  of  his 
father,  without  being  able  to  prevent  them,  and,  when  he  be¬ 
gan  his  reign,  endeavoured  to  raife  the  nation  to  its  former  dig¬ 
nity.  The  French  Papifts  had  begun  a  new  war  upon  the 
Proteftants ;  Charles  fent  a  fleet  to  invade  Rhee  and  relieve 
Rochelle ,  but  his  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Proteftants 
were  fubdued.  The  Dutch ,  grown  wealthy  and  ftrong, 
claimed  the  right  of  filhing  in  the  Britijh  feas  :  this  claim  the 
king,  who  faw  the  increahng  power  of  the  States  of  Holland^ 
refolved  to  conteft.  But  for  this  end  it  was  neceflary  to  build 
a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  without  expence  :  he  was 
advifed  to  levy  fhip-money,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Civil 
War,  of  which  the  events  and  conclufion  are  too  well  known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  embroiled  among 
themfelves,  the  power  of  France  and  Holland  was  every  day 
increafing.  The  Dutch  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their 
infant  commonwealth  ;  and  as  they  ftil'l  retained  their  vigour 
and  induftry,  from  rich  grew  continually  richer,  and  from 
powerful  more  powerful.  They  extended  their  traffick,  and 
had  not  yet  admitted  luxury;  fo  that  they  had  the  means  and 
the  will  to  accumulate  wealth  without  any  incitement  to  fpend 
it.  The  French ,  who  wanted  nothing  to  make  them  powerful, 
but  a  prudent  regulation  of  their  revenues,  and  a  proper  ufe  of 
their  natural  advantages,  by  the  fucceffive  care  of  fkilful  minif- 
ters,  became  every  day  ftronger,  and  more  confcious  of  their 
ftrength. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  firft  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  traffick  and  navigation,  and  to  defire  like 
other  nations  an  American  territory.  All  the  fruitful  and  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  the  weftern  world  were  already  either  occupied  or 
claimed,  and  nothing  remained  for  France  but  the  leavings  of 
other  navigators,  for  fne  was  not  yet  haughty  enough  to  feize 
what  the  neighbouring  powers  had  already  appropriated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themfelves  with  fending  a 
colony  to  Canada ,  a  cold  uncomfortable  uninviting  region, 
from  which  nothing  but  furs  and  fifh  were  to  be  had,  and 
where  the  new  inhabitants  could  only  pafs  a  laborious  and  ne- 
ceffitous  life,  in  perpetual  regret  of  the  delicioufnefs  and 
plenty  of  their  native  country. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  which  our  countrymen  have 
been  taught  to  entertain  of  the  comprehenfion  and  forefight 
of  French  politicians,  I  am  not  able  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that 
when  this  colony  was  ftrlt  planted,  it  was  thought  of  much 
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value,  even  by  thofe  that  encouraged  it ;  there  was  probably 
nothing  more  intended  than  to  provide  a  drain  into  which  the 
wafte  of  an  exuberant  nation  might  be  thrown,  a  place  where 
thofe  who  could  do  no  good  might  live  without  the  power  of 
doing  mifchief.  Some  new  advantage  they  undoubtedly  faw, 
or  imagined  themfelves  to  fee,  and  what  more  was  necelfary 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  colony  was  fupplied  by  natural  in¬ 
clination  to  experiments,  and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing, 
to  which  mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined  to 
be  effected  by  more  fplendid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  defolate  fterility  they  fettled  themfelves, 
upon  whatever  principle ;  and  as  they  have  from  that  time 
had  the  happinefs  of  a  government  by  which  no  in  ter  eft  has 
been  neglected,  nor  any  part  of  their  fubjeCts  overlooked, 
they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and  affiftance  from 
France ,  been  perpetually  enlarging  their  bounds  and  increafing 
their  numbers. 

Thefe  were  at  firft,  like  other  nations  who  invaded  Ame¬ 
rica^  inclined  to  confider  the  neighbourhood  of  the  natives, 
as  troublefome  and  dangerous,  and  are  charged  with  having 
deftroyed  great  numbers :  but  they  are  now  grown  wifer,  if 
not  honefter,  and  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  frighten  the  In¬ 
dians  away,  they  invite  them  to  intermarriage  and  cohabita¬ 
tion,  and  allure  them  by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  - 
fubjeCtsof  the  king  of  France . 

If  the  Spaniards ,  when  they  firft  took  pofleffion  of  the 
newly-difcovered  world,  inftead  of  deftroying  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  by  thoufands,  had  either  had  the  urbanity  or  the  policy 
to  have  conciliated  them  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have 
united  them  gradually  to  their  own  people,  fuch  an  acceffion 
might  have  been  made  to  the  power  of  the  king  of  Spain , 
as  would  have  made  him  far  the  greateft  monarch  that  ever  yet 
ruled  in  the  globe  ;  but  the  opportunity  was  loft  by  fooliftinefs 
and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be  recovered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prevailed  over  our  king, 
and  the  army  over  the  parliament,  the  intereft  of  the  two 
commonwealths  of  England  and  Holland  foon  appeared  to  be 
oppofite,  and  a  new  government  declared  war  againft  the, 
Dutch.  In  this  conteft  was  exerted  the  utmoft  power  of  the 
two  nations,  and  the  Dutch  were  finally  defeated,  yet  not  with 
fuch  evidence  of  fuperiority  as  left  us  much  reafon  to  boaft  our 
vi&ory ;  they  were  obliged  however  to  folicit  peace,  which 
was  granted  them  on  eafy  conditions  ;  and  Cromivell ,  who  was 
now  pofiefted  of  the  fupreme  power,  was  left  at  leifure  to 
purfue  other  defigns. 
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The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceafed  to  look  with  envy 
on  the  Spanijh  acquifitions  in  America ,  and  therefore  Cromwell 
thought,  that  if  he  gained  any  part  of  thefe  celebrated  regions, 
he  fhould  exalt  his  own  reputation  and  enrich  the  country.  He 
therefore  quarrelled  with  the  Spaniards  upon  feme  fuc'n  fubjedt 
cf  contention  ac  he  that  is  refolved  upon  hoftility  may  always 
iir.d,  and  fent  Penn  and  Venables  into  the  weftern  feas.  1  hey 
firft  landed  in  Hifpaniola ,  whence  they  were  driven  off  with 
no  great  reputation  to  themfelves ;  and  that  they  might  not 
return  without  having  done  fomething,  they  afterwards  invad¬ 
ed  ‘Jamaica ,  where  they  found  lefs  refinance,  and  obtained  that 
ifland,  which  was  afterwards  coniigned  to  us,  being  probably 
of  little  value  to  the  Spaniards ,  and  continues  to  this  day  a 
place  of  great  wealth,  and  dreadful  wickedncfs,  a  den  of  ty¬ 
rants,  and  a  dungeon  of  Haves. 

Cromwell ,  who  perhaps  had  not  leifure  to  ftudy  foreign  poli¬ 
ticks,  was  very  fatally  miftaken  with  regard  to  Spain  and 
France.  Spain  had  been  the  laft  power  in  Europe ,  which  had 
openly  pretended  to  give  law  to  other  nations,  and  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  this  terror  remained  when  the  real  caufe  was  at  an  end. 
We  had  more  lately  been  frighted  by  Spain  than  by  France , 
and  though  very  few'  were  then  alive  of  the  generation  that  had. 
their  fleep  broken  by  the  Armada ,  yet  the  name  of  the  Spa¬ 
niard's  was  frill  terrible,  and  a  war  againft  them  was  pleating 
to  the  people. 

Our  own  troubles  had  left  us  very  little  defire  to  look  out 
upon  the  continent,  and  inveterate  prejudice  hindered  us  from 
perceiving,  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  France 
had  been  increafing,  and  that  cf  Spain  had  been  growing  lefs  ; 
ncr  does  it  feem  to  have  been  remembered,  which,  yet  requir¬ 
ed  no  great  depth  of  policy  to  difeern,  that  of  two  monarchs, 
neither  of  which  could  be  long  our  friend,  it  was  our  intereft 
to  have  the  weaker  near  us ;  or  that  if  a  wat  fhould  happen, 
Spain ,  however  wealthy  or  ltrong  in  herfelf,  was  by  the  dif- 
perficn  of  her  territories  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  cf  a 
naval  power,  and  confequently  had  mere  to  fear  from  us,  and 
had  it  lefs  in  her  power  to  hurt  us. 

Ail  thefe  confiderations  were  overlooked  by  the  wifdom  of 
that  ae;e,  and  Cromwell  a  (lifted  the  French  to  drive  the  Spa¬ 
niards  out  cf  Flanders  at  a  time,  when  it  was  our  intereft  to 
have  lupperted  the  Spaniards  againft  France ,  as  formerly  the 
Hollanders  againft  Spain,  by  which  we  might  at  leaft  have  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  of  the  French  power,  though  I  think  it 
muft  have  finally  prevailed. 
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During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  were  lefs  difturbed 
by  our  commotions  than  the  mother-country,  naturally  in- 
creafed  ;  it  is  probable  that  many  who  were  unhappy  at  home 
took  fhelter  in  thofe  remote  regions,  where,  for  the  fake  of 
inviting  greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed  to  think  and 
live  his  own  way.  The  French  fettlement  in  the  mean  time 
went  flowly  forward,  too  inconfiderable  to  raife  any  jealoufy, 
and  too  weak  to  attempt  any  incroachments. 

When  Cromwell  died,  the  confufions  that  followed  produced 
the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  and  fome  time  was  employed  in 
repairing  the  ruins  of  our  conftitution,  and  reidoring  the  na¬ 
tion  to  a  ftate  of  peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be  many 
that  fuffer  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  and  therefore  many 
will  be  diflatisfied.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  fe- 
veral  colonies  had  their  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  Quakers  willingly  fought  refuge  in  Penn- 
fylvannia ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Carolina  owed  its  inha¬ 
bitants  to  the  remains  of  that  reftlefs  difpofition,  which  had 
given  fo  much  difturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now  no 
opportunity  of  adding  at  home. 

The  Dutch  ftill  continuing  to  increafe  in  wealth  and  power, 
cither  kindled  the  refentment  of  their  neighbours  by  their  info- 
lence,  or  raifed  their  envy  by  their  profperity.  Charles  made 
war  upon  them  without  much  advantage :  but  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  at  laid  to  confefs  him  the  fovereign  of  the  narrow  feas. 
They  were  reduced  almoft  to  extremities  by  an  invallon  from 
France  ;  but  foon  recovered  from  their  confternation,  and,  by 
the  fluctuation  of  war,  regained  their  cities  and  provinces  with 
the  fame  fpeed  as  they  had  loft  them. 

During  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  the  power  of  France 
was  every  day  increafing  ;  and  Charles ,  who  never  difturbed 
himfelf  with  remote  confequences,  faw  the  progrefs  of  her 
arms,  and  the  extenfion  of  her  dominions,  with  very  little  un- 
eafinefs.  He  was  indeed  fometimes  driven  by  the  prevailing 
faddion  into  confederacies  againft  her  ;  but  as  he  had,  probably, 
afecret  partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never  perfevered  long  in 
adding  againft  her,  nor  ever  added  with  much  vigour  ;  fo  that, 
by  his  feeble  refiftance,  he  rather  raifed  her  confidence  than 
hindered  her  deftgns. 

About  this  time  the  French  firft  began  to  perceive  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  commerce,  and  the  importance  of  a  naval  force ; 
and  fuch  encouragement  was  given  to  manufactures,  and  fo 
eagerly  was  every  projedd  received  by  which  trade  couid  be 
advanced,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  lea  was  filled  with  their 
Blips,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  crouded  with  their  merchants. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  inftance  in  human  ftory  of  fuch  a 
change  produced,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  in  the  fchemes  and  man¬ 
ners  of  a  people,  of  fo  many  new  fources  of  wealth  opened, 
and  fuch  numbers  of  artificers  and  merchants  made  to  ftart 
out  of  the  ground,  as  was  feen  in  the  miniftry  of  Colbert. 

Nowit  was  that  the  power  of  France  became  formidable  to 
England.  Her  dominions  were  large  before,  and  her  armies 
numerous  ;  but  her  operations  were  neceflarily  confined  to  the 
continent.  She  had  neither  fhips  for  the  tranfportation  of  her 
troops,  nor  money  for  their  fupport  in  diftant  expeditions. 
Colbert  faw  both  thefe  wants,  and  faw  that  commerce  only 
would  fupply  them.  The  fertility  of  their  country  furnifties 
the  French  with  commodities ;  the  poverty  of  the  common 
people  keeps  the  price  of  labour  low.  By  the  obvious  prac¬ 
tice  of  felling  much  and  buying  little,  it  was  apparent  that 
they  would  foon  draw  the  wealth  of  other  countries  into  their 
own  ;  and,  by  carrying  out  their  merchandize  in  their  own  - 
veflels,  a  numerous  body  of  tailors  would  quickly  be  raifed. 

This  was  projedled,  and  this  was  performed.  The  king  of 
France  was  foon  enabled  to  bribe  thofe  whom  he  could  not 
conquer,  and  to  terrify  with  his  fleets  thofe  whom  his  armies 
could  not  have  approached.  The  influence  of  France  was 
i’uddenly  diffufed  all  over  the  globe  ;  her  arms  were  dreaded, 
and  her  penfions  received  in  remote  regions,  and  thofe  were 
almofl:  ready  to  acknowledge  her  fovereignty,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  fcarcely  heard  her  name.  She  thundered  on 
the  coafts  of  Africa ,  and  received  ambafTadors  from  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wife  man  endeavouring  with 
honefty  the  advantage  of  the  publick.  But  that  we  may  not 
rafiily  condemn  all  minifters  as  wanting  wifdom  or  integrity 
whofe  counfels  have  produced  no  fuch  apparent  benefits  to 
their  country,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  Colbert  had  means 
of  ailing,  which  our  government  does  not  allow.  He  could 
enforce  all  his  orders  by  the  power  of  an  abfolute  monarch  ;  he 
could  compel  individuals  to  facrifice  their  private  profit  to  the 
general  good  ;  he  could  make  one  underftanding  prefide  over 
many  hands,  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick  and  violent  ex¬ 
pedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himfelf  under  any  obligation 
to  fubmit  to  another,  and,  inftead  of  co-operating  in  one  great 
fcheme,  every  one  haftens  through  by-paths  to  private  profit, 
no  great  change  can  fuddenly  be  made  >  nor  is  fuperior  know¬ 
ledge  of  much  effeit,  where  every  man  refolves  to  ufe  his  own 
eyes  and  his  own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  his  own 
dexterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  rich  fooner 
than  his  neighbour. 
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Colonies  are  always  the  effedls  and  caufes  of  navigation. 
They  who  vifit  many  countries  find  fome  in  which  pleafure, 
profit,  or  fafety  invite  them  to  fettle ;  and  thefe  fettlements, 
when  they  are  once  made,  muff  keep  a  perpetual  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  original  country  to  which  they  are  fubjedt,  and 
on  which  they  depend  for  protedfion  in  danger,  and  fupplies 
in  neceflity.  So  that  a  country  once  difcovered  and  planted, 
muft  always  find  employment  for  fhipping,  more  certainly  than 
any  foreign  commerce,  which,  depending  on  cafualties,  maybe 
l'ometimes  more  and  fometimes  lefs,  and  which  other  nations 
may  contract  or  fupprefs.  A  trade  to  colonies  can  never  be 
much  impaired,  being,  in  reality,  only  an  intercourfe  between 
diftant  provinces  of  the  fatne  empire,  from  which  intruders 
are  eafily  excluded  ;  likewife  the  intereft  and  affedtion  of  the 
correfpondent  parties,  however  diftant,  is  the  fame. 

On  this  reafon  all  nations,  whofe  power  has  been  exerted  on 
the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonies  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  } 
and  while  thofe  colonies  fubfifted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
creafe,  was  always  preferved  from  total  decay.  With  this 
policy  the  French  were  well  acquainted,  and  therefore  im¬ 
proved  and  augmented  the  fettlements  in  America ,  and  other 
regions,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced  their  fchemes  of  naval 
greatnefs. 

The  exadf  time  in  which  they  made  their  acquifitions  in 
America ,  or  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
I  collect.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  their  trade  and  their 
colonies  increafed  together;  and,  if  their  naval  armaments 
were  carried  on,  as  they  really  were,  in  greater  proportion  to 
their  commerce,  than  can  be  pradfifed  in  other  countries,  it 
muft  be  attributed  to  the  martial  difpofitions  at  that  time  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  wars  which  Lewis  the 
P  ourteenth  made  upon  his  neighbours,  and  to  the  extenfive 
commerce  of  the  Englijh  and  Dutch ,  which  afforded  fo  much 
plunder  to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  lucrative  than  traf- 
fick. 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to  increafe  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  between  his  fond- 
nefs  of  eafe  and  pleafure,  the  flruggles  of  fadtion  which  he 
could  not  fupprefs,  and  his  inclination  to  the  friendfhip  cf  ab- 
folute  monarchy,  had  not  much  power  or  deftre  to  reprefs  it. 
And  of  James  the  Second,  it  could  not  be  expedted  that  he 
fhould  adt  againft  his  neighbours  with  great  vigour,  having  the 
whole  body  of  his  fubjedts  to  oppofe.  He  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  real  intereft  of  his  country ;  he  defired  its  power  and  its 
happinefs,  and  thought  rightly,  that  there  is  no happinefs  with- 
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out  religion;  but  he  thought  very  erroneoufly  and  abfurdly, 
that  there  is  no  religion  without  popery. 

When  the  neceflity  of  felf-prefervation  had  impelled  the  fub- 
iects  of  James  to  drive  him  from  the  throne,  there  came  a  time 
'in  which  the  paffions,  as  well  as  intereft  of  the  government, 
a£fed  againft  the  French ,  and  in  which  it  may  perhaps  be  rea- 
fonablv" doubted,  whether  the  defire  of  humbling  France  was 
not  {Longer  than  that  of  exalting  England:  of  this,  however, 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  inquire,  fmce,  though  the  intention  may 
be  different,  the  event  will  be  the  fame.  All  mouths  were 
now  open  to  declare  what  every  eye  had  cbferved  before,  that 
the  arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to  Europe  ;  and 
that,  if  her  encroachments  were  fuffered  a  little  longer,  reiift- 
ance  would  be  too  late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-affert  the  empire  of  the  fea; 
but  it  was  more  eafily  determined  than  performed :  the  French 
made  a  vigorous  defence  againft  the  united  power  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  were  fometimes  mafters  of  the  ocean,  though 
the  two  maritime  powers  were  united  againft  them.  At 
length,  however,  they  were  defeated  at  La  Hogue ;  a  great 
part  of  their  fleet  was  deftroyed,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  privateers,  from  whom  there 
was  fuffered  much  petty  mifehief,  though  there  was  no  danger 
of  conqueft  or  invafion.  They  diftreffed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expence  of  convoys  and  fleets  of 
obfervation ;  and,  by  fkulking  in  little  coves  and  flhallow 
waters,  efcaped  our  purfuit. 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  the  Dutch ,  which 
mutual  intereft  has  now  improved  into  a  friendfhip,  conceived 
by  forne  to  be  infeparable :  and  from  that  time  the  States  began 
to  be  termed,  in  the  ftile  of  politicians,  our  faithful  friends, 
the  allies  which  Nature  has  given  us,  our  Proteftant  confede¬ 
rates,  and  by  many  other  names  of  national  endearment.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  the  fame  intereft,  as  opposed  to  France ,  and 
feme  refemblance  of  religion,  as  oppofed  to  popery ;  but  we 
have  fuch  a  rivalry,  in  refpect  of  commerce,  as  will  always 
keep  us  from  very'  elefe  adherence  to  each  other.  No  mer¬ 
cantile  man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendftiip  but  for 
money,  and  alliance  between  them  will  laft  no  longer  than  their 
common  fafety  or  common  profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer  than 
they  have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take  from  each  more 
than  either  can  fteal  from  the  other. 

We  were  both'fufficiently  interefted  in  repreffing  the  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  obftruefting  the  commerce  of  France ;  and  therefore 
we  concurred  with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co-opera¬ 
tion 
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tion  as  is  commonly  found.  The  Dutch  were  in  immediate 
danger,  the  armies  of  their  enemies  hovered  over  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  difmifs  for  a  time  their 
love  of  money,  and  their  narrow  projects  of  private  profit, 
and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  willingly  at  any  time  be¬ 
lieve  necelTary,  to  facrifice  a  part  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
whole. 

A  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  the  French  with  their 
ufual  vigour  and  induftry  rebuilt  their  fleets,  reftored  their 
commerce,  and  became  in  a  very  few  years  able  to  conteft 
again  the  dominion  of  the  fea.  Their  lhips  were  well-built, 
and  always  very  numeroufly  manned ;  their  commanders, 
having  no  hopes  but  from  their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were 
refolute,  and  being  very  carefully  educated  for  the  fea,  were 
eminently  fkilful. 

All  this  was  foon  perceived,  when  queen  Anne ,  the  then 
darling  of  England ,  declared  war  againft  France.  Our  fuc- 
cefs  by  fea,  though  fufficient  to  keep  us  from  dejedfion,  was 
not  fuch  as  dejedbed  our  enemies.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
fefTed,  that  we  did  not  exert  our  whole  naval  ftrength  ;  Marl¬ 
borough  was  the  governor  of  our  counfels,  and  the  great  view 
of  Marlborough  was  a  war  by  land,  which  he  knew  well  how 
to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  his  own 
profit.  The  fleet  was  therefore  ftarved  that  the  army  might 
be  fupplied,  and  naval  advantages  were  negledfed  for  the  fake  of 
taking  a  town  in  Flanders ,  to  be  garrifoned  by  our  allies.  The 
French ,  however,  were  fo  weakened  by  one  defeat  after  ano¬ 
ther,  that,  though  their  fleet  ‘was  never  deftroyed  by  any 
total  overthrow,  they  at  laft  retained  it  in  their  harbours,  and 
applied  their  whole  force  to  the  refiftance  of  the  confederate 
army,  that  now  began  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  lay  wafte  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  the  danger  of  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  America  feems  to  have  been  conlidered,  and  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  and  fupplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land  forces 
to  feize  'ucbeck ,  the  capital  of  Canada ,  or  Neiv-France  ;  but 
this  expedition  mifcarried,  like  that  of  Anfon  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards ,  by  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
coafts  on  which  we  were  to  adt.  We  returned  with  lofs,  and 
only  excited  our  enemies  to  greater  vigilance,  and  perhaps 
to  ftronger  fortifications. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  made,  which  thofe  who 
clamoured  among  us  moft  loudly  againft  it,  found  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  keep,  the  French  applied  themfelves  with  the  utmoft 
induftry  to  the  extenfien  of  their  trade,  which  we  were  fo  far 
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from  hindering,  that  for  many  years  our  miniftry  thought  their 
friendfhip  of  fuch  value,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchafed  by  what¬ 
ever  conceffion. 

Inftead  therefore  of  oppofing,  as  we  had  hitherto  profefTed 
to  do,  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  we 
became  on  a  fudden  fulicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  ftudicus 
of  its  intereft.  We  affifted  the  fchemes  of  France  and  Spain 
with  our  fleets,  and  endeavoured  to  make  thofe  our  friends 
by  fervility,  whom  nothing  but  power  will  keep  quiet,  and 
who  mull  always  be  our  enemies  while  they  are  endeavouring 
to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to  remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could  teftify  our 
willingnefs  to  continue  on  any  terms  the  good  friends  of  France, 
we  were  content  to  affift  not  only  their  conquefls  but  their 
traffick;  and  though  we  did  not  openly  repeal  the  prohibitory 
laws,  we  yet  tamely  fullered  commerce  to  be  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  "two  nations,  and  wool  was  daily  imported,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  make  cloth,  which  they  carried  to  cur  markets 
and  fold  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and  ftrengthen- 
ino-  their  fettlements  in  America ,  contriving  new  modes  of 
traffick,  and  framing  new  alliances  with  the  Indian  nations. 
They  began  now  to  find  thefe  northern  regions,  barren  and 
defolate  as  they  are,  fufficiently  valuable  to  defire  at  leaf;  a 
nominal  poffeffion,  that  might  furnifh  a  pretence  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others;  they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  trails 
of  land,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  occupy,  took  care  to 
give  their  dominions  an  unlimited  magnitude,  have  given  in 
their  maps  the  name  of  Louijiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part 
is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards ,  and  part  by  the  Englijh ,  without 
any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries,  or  prior  difeovery. 

*  When  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  great  voyage  had 
filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and  curiofity,  Henry  the  Seventh 
fent  Sebajlion  Cabot  to  try  what  could  be  found  for  the  benefit 
of  England  :  he  declined  the  track  of  Columbus ,  and  fleering 
to  the  weftward,  fell  upon  the  ifland,  which,  from  that  time, 
was  called  by  the  Englijh ,  Newfoundland .  Our  princes  feem 
to  have  confidered  themfelves  as  intitled  by  their  right  of  prior 
feizure  to  the  northern  parts  of  America,  as  the  Spaniards  were 
allowed  by  univerfal  confent  their  claim  to  the  fouthern  region 
for  the  fame  reafon,  and  we  accordingly  made  our  principal 
fettlements  within  the  limits  of  our  own  difeoveries,  and,  by 
degrees,  planted  the  eaftern  coaft  from.  Newfoundland  to 
Georgia . 
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As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  principles,  which 
allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of  thefe  regions,  our  choice  of 
fituation  in  this  extenfive  country,  we  naturally  fixed  our 
habitations  along  the  coaft,  for  the  fake  of  traffic!:  and  cor- 
refpondence,  and  all  the  conveniencies  of  navigable  rivers. 
And  when  one  port  or  river  was  occupied,  the  next  colony, 
inftead  of  fixing  themfelves  in  the  inland  parts  behind  the 
former,  went  on  fouthward,  till  they  pleafed  themfelves  with 
another  maritime  fituation.  For  this  reafon  our  colonies  have 
more  length  than  depth ;  their  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  or 
from  the  fea  to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  reach  along  the  coaft  from  north  to  fouth. 

It  was,  however,  underftood,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact 
among  the  commercial  powers,  that  pofteffion  of  the  coaft 
included  a  right  to  the  inland ;  and,  therefore,  the  char¬ 
ters  granted  to  the  feveral  colonies  limit  their  diftricls  only 
from  north  to  fouth,  leaving  their  pofleffions  from  eaft  to 
weft  unlimited  and  difcretional,  fuppofing  that,  as  the  co¬ 
lony  increafes,  they  may  take  lands  as  they  {hall  want  them, 
the  pofteffion  of  the  coafts  excluding  other  navigators,  and 
the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  right  of  nature  or  of  na¬ 
tions. 

This  right  of  the  firft  European  pofiefior  was  not  difputed 
till  it  became  the  intereft  of  the  French  to  queftion  it.  Cana¬ 
da,  or  New-France,  on  which  they  made  their  firft  fettle- 
ment,  is  fituated  eaftward  of  our  colonies,  between  which 
they  pafs  up  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence ,  with  Newfound- 
land  on  the  north,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  fouth.  Their 
eftabliftiment  in  this  country  was  neither  envied  nor  hin¬ 
dered  ;  and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbers,  a  long  time, 
neither  molefting  their  European  neighbours,  nor  molefted  by 
them. 

But  when  they  grew  ftronger  and  more  numerous,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  extend  their  territories ;  and,  as  it  is  natural  for  men 
to  feek  their  own  convenience,  the  defire  of  more  fertile  and 
agreeable  habitations  tempted  them  fouthward.  There  is  land 
enough  to  the  north  and  weft  of  their  fettlements,  which 
they  may  occupy  with  as  good  right  as  can  be  {hewn  by  the 
other  European  ufurpers,  and  which  neither  the  Englijh  nor 
Spaniards  will  conteft ;  but  of  this  cold  region  they  had 
enough  already,  and  their  refolution  was  to  get  a  better  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  not  to  be  had  but  by  fettling  to  the  weft  of 
our  plantations,  on  ground  which  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  us. 
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Hither,  therefore,  they  refolved  to  remove,  and  to  fix,  at 
their  own  diferetion,  the  weftern  border  of  our  colonies,  which 
was  heretofore  confidered  as  unlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a 
line  of  foits,  in  fome  meafure  parallel  to  the  ccaff,  they 
inclofe  us  between  their  garrifons  and  the  fea,  and  not 
only  hinder  our  extenfion  weftward,  but,  whenever  they 
have  a  fufficient  navy  in  the  fea,  can  harafs  us  on  each  fide, 
as  they  can  invade  us  at  pleafure  from  one  or  other  of  their 
forts. 

This  defign  was  not  perhaps  difcovered  as  foon  as  it  was. 
formed,  and  was  certainly  not  oppcfed  fo  foon  as  it  was  dif¬ 
covered  ;  we  foclifhly  hoped,  that  their  incroachments  would 
flop,  that  they  would  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  remon- 
flrance,  to  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or  to  put  limits 
to  themfelves,  We  fufFered  them  to  eftablifh  one  fettlement 
after  another,  to  pafs  boundary  after  boundary,  and  add  fort 
to  fort,  till  at  laft  they  grew  ftrong  enough  to  avow  their  de- 
figns,  and  defy  us  to  obftrudt  them. 

""By  thefe  provocations  long  continued,  we  are  at  length 
forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have  had  hitherto  very  ill 
fortune.  Our  troops  under  Braddock  were  difnonourably  de¬ 
feated  ;  our  fleets  have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
few  merchant-fhips,  and  have  di  ft  re  fled  fome  private  families, 
but  have  very  little  weakened  the  power  of  France.  The 
detention  cf  their  feamen  makes  it  indeed  lefs  eafy  for  them 
to  fit  out  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency  w  ill  be  eafily  fup- 
plied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is  always  eager 
for  war. 

It  is  unpleafing  to  reprefent  our  affairs  to  our  own  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  yet  it  is  neceffary  to  fhew  the  evils  which  we  de¬ 
fire  to  be  removed ;  and,  therefore,  fome  account  may  very 
properly  be  given  of  the  meafures  which  have  given  them 
their  prefent  fuperiority. 

They  are  Laid  to  be  fupplied  from  France  with  better  go¬ 
vernors  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate  to  obtain  from  Eng¬ 
land.  A  French  governor  is  feldom  chofen  for  any  other 
reafon  than  his  qualifications  for  his  truft.  To  be  a  bank¬ 
rupt  at  home,  or  to  be  fo  infamoufly  vicious  that  he  cannot 
be  decently  protected  in  his  own  country,  feldom  recom¬ 
mends  any  man  to  the  government  of  a  French  colony. 
Their  officers  are  commonly  fkilful  either  in  war  or  com¬ 
merce,  and  are  taught  to  have  no  expedtat'on  of  honour  or 
preferment,  but  from  the  juftice  and  vigour  of  their  admini- 
ftration, 
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Their  great  fecurity  is  the  friendfhip  of  the  natives,  and 
to  this  advantage  they  have  certainly  an  indubitable  right; 
becaufe  it  is  the  confequence  of  their  virtue.  It  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  imagine,  that  the  friendfhip  of  nations,  whether  civil 
or  barbarous,  can  be  gained  and  kept  but  by  kind  treat¬ 
ment ;  and  furely  they  who  intrude,  uncalled,  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  of  a  diflant  people,  ought  to  confider  the  natives  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  common  kindnefs,  and  content  themfelves  to  rob  with¬ 
out  infulting  them.  The  French ,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  admit  the  Indians ,  by  intermarriage,  to  an  equality 
with  themfelves ;  -  and  thcfe  nations,  with  which  they  have 
no  fuch  near  intercourfe,  they  gain  over  to  their  intereft  by 
honefty  in  their  dealings.  Our  factors  and  traders  having  no 
other  purpofe  in  view  than  immediate  profit,  ufe  all  the  arts 
of  an  European  counting-houfe,  to  defraud  the  fimple  hunter 
of  his  furs. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  caufes  of  our  prefent  weaknefs ;  our 
planters  are  always  quarrelling  with  their  governor,  whom 
they  confider  as  lc-fs  to  be  trufted  than  the  French  ;  and 
our  traders  hourly  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
oppreflions,  and  we  continue  every  day  to  fhew  by  new 
proofs,  that  no  people  can  be  great  who  have  ceafed  to  be  vir¬ 
tuous, 
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Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augujlus  ; 

By  THOMAS  BLACKWELL,  J.  U.D. 

Principal  of  Marijhal- College  in  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen v 


T  HE  firft  effect  which  this  book  has  upon  the  reader  is 
that  of  difgufting  him  with  the  author’s  vanity.  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  here  are  fome  new  trea- 
fures  of  literature  fpread  before  his  eyes  ;  that  fomething  is 
difcovered,  which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  concealed  in 
darknefs  ;  that  by  his  diligence  time  had  been  robbed  of  fome 
valuable  monument  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring ; 
and  that  names  and  fadts  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now  reftored 
to  fame. 

How  mud  the  unlearned  reader  be  furprifed,  when  he  fhall  be 
told  that  Mr.  Blackwell  has  neither  digged  in  the  ruins  of  any 
demolilhed  city,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez  ; 
nor  had  a  fingle  book  in  his  hands,  that  has  not  been  in  the 
poffeffion  of  every  man  that  was  inclined  to  read  it,  for  years 
and  ages ;  and  that  his  book  relates  to  a  people  who  above 
all  others  have  furnifhed  employment  to  the  ftudious,  and 
amufements  to  the  idle  ;  who  have  fcarcely  left  behind  them 
a  coin  or  a  ftonc,  which  has  not  been  examined  and  explain¬ 
ed  a  thoufand  times,  and  whofe  drefs,  and  food,  and  houlhold 
fluff,  it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  underftand. 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  ineur  the  imputation  of  vicious 
diffidence  or  affected  humility,  who  fhould  have  forborn  to 
promife  many  novelties,  when  he  perceived  fuch  multitudes 
of  writers  poffeffed  cf  the  fame  materials,  and  intent  upon 
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the  fame  purpofe.  Mr.  Blackwell  knows  well  the  opinion  of 
Horace ,  concerning  thofe  that  open  their  undertakings  with 
magnificent  prom ifcs;  and  he  knows  likewife  the  dictates  of 
common  fenfe  and  common  honefty,  names  of  greater  autho¬ 
rity  than  that  of  Horace ,  who  diredt  that  no  man  fhould  pro- 
mife  what  he  cannot  perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has  nothing 
new,  or  that  the  labours  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before 
our  author,  have  made  his  performance  an  ufelefs  addition 
to  the  burthen  of  literature.  New  works  may  be  conftrud-- 
ed  with  old  materials,  the  difpofition  of  the  parts  may  fhew 
contrivance,  the  ornaments  interfperfed  may  difcover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effed  that  men  of  proper 
qualifications  write  in  fucceflion  on  the  fame  fubjed,  even 
when  the  latter  add  nothing  to  the  information  given  by  the 
former  ;  for  the  fame  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligi¬ 
bly  or  more  delightfully  by  one  than  by  another,  or  with  at- 
tradions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  different  form.  No  writer 
pleafes  all,  and  every  writer  may  pleafe  fome. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire  ;  to  decorate  is 
not  to  make  ;  and  the  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
read  the  ancient  authors,  who  mention  the  Roman  affairs, 
and  reduce  them  to  common-places,  ought  not  to  boaft  him- 
Tclf  as  a  great  benefador  to  the  ftudious  world. 

After  a  preface  of  boaft,  and  a  letter  of  flattery,  in  which 
he  feems  to  imitate  the  addrefs  of  Horace  in  his  vile  potable 
modicis  Sabinum — he  opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the 
“  Roman  republic,  after  the  horrible  profeription,  was  no  more 
“  at  bleeding  Rome.  The  regal  power  of  her  confuls,  the 
“  authority  of  her  fenate,  and  the  majefty  of  her  people, 
“  were  now  trampled  under  foot ;  thefe  [for  thofe]  divine 
“  laws  and  hallowed  cuftoms,  that  had  been  the  effence  of 
“  her  conftitution — were  fet  at  nought,  and  her  beft  friends 
“  were  lying  expofed  in  their  blood.” 

Thefe  were  furely  very  difmal  times  to  thofe  who  fuffer- 
ed  ;  but  I  know  not  why  anyone  but  a  fchool-boy  in  his  de¬ 
clamation  fhould  whine  over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome , 
which  grew  great  only  by  the  mifery  of  the  reft  of  mankind. 
The  Romans ,  like  others,  as  foon  as  they  grew  rich  grew 
corrupt,  and,  in  then  corruption,  fold  the  lives  and  freedoms 
of  themfelves,  and  of  one  another. 

“  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put  to  the  highejl 
“  trial :  he  had  been  married  to  Clodia ;  but  whether  the  farrii- 
“  ly  did  not  pleafe  him,  or  whether  he  was  diffatisfied  with 

the  lady  s  benaviour  during  ms  abfence,  he  foon  entertain— 
u  ed  thoughts  of  a  teparation,  Tins  raifed  a  good  deal  of  talk, 

“  and 
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«  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian  family  inveighed  bitterly 
“  againft  Brutus — but  he  married  Portia ,  who  was  worthy 
«  of  fuch  a  father  as  M.  Cato ,  and  fuch  a  hufband  as  M. 
«  Brutus .  She  had  a  foul  capable  of  an  exalted  pajjion ,  and 
«  found  a  proper  objed  to  raife  and  give  it  a  fandtion  ;  fhe 
«  did  not  only  love  but  adored  her  hufband ;  his  worth,  his 
“  truth,  his  every  fnining  and  heroic  quality,  made  her  gaze 
“  on  him  like  a  god,  while  the  endearing  returns  of  efteem 
“  and  tendernefs  fhe  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her  pride, 
“  her  every  wifh  to  center  in  her  beloved  Brutus .” 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this  rapturous  pre¬ 
paration,  he  hears  the  whole  ftory  of  Portia  in  the  fame  lux¬ 
uriant  ftyle,  till  fhe  breathed  out  her  laft,  a  little  before  the 
bloody  profcription ,  and  “  Brutus  complained  heavily  of  his 
«  friends  at  Rome ,  as  not  having  paid  due  attention  to  his 
“  Lady  in  the  declining  ftate  of  her  health.” 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modern  terms.  His  fenators  and 
their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  In  this  review  of 
Brutus' s  army,  who  was  under  the  command  of  gallant  men , 
not  braver  officers ,  than  true  patriots ,  he  tells  us,  “  that  Sextus 
«  the  Sfuejior  was  Paymajler ,  Secretary  at  W itr,  and  Commif 
a  fary  General ,  and  that  the  facred  difcipline  of  the  Romans 
«  required  the  deleft  connection,  like  that  of  father  and  fon, 
«  to  fubfift  between  the  General  of  an  army  and  his  Queftor. 
«  Cicero  was  General  of  the  Cavalry ,  and  the  next  general 
“  officer  was  Flavius ,  Majler  of  the  Artillery ,  the  elder  Lentulus 
«  was  Admiral ,  and  the  younger  rode  in  the  Band  of  Volun- 
«  teers ;  under  thefe  the  tribunes,  with  many  others  too  tedious 
«  to  na?ne,"  Lentulus ,  however,  was  but  a  fubordinate  of¬ 
ficer  ;  for  we  are  informed  afterwards,  that  the  Romans  had 
made  Sextus  Pompeius  Lord  High  Admiral  in  all  the  feas  of 
their  dominions. 

Among  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  a  furious  and 
unneceffary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather  for  one  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  preferable  to  another.  This  indeed  might  be  buffer¬ 
ed,  becaufe  political  inftitution  is  a  fubjed  in  which  men  have 
always  differed,  and  if  they  continue  to  obey  their  lawful  go¬ 
vernors,  and  attempt  not  to  make  innovations  for  the  fake  of 
their  favourite  fchemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever  without  any 
juft  reproach  from  one  another.  But  who  can  bear  the  hardy 
champion  who  ventures  nothing  ?  who  in  full  fecurity  under¬ 
takes  the  defence  of  the  affaflination  of  Cafar ,  and  declares  his, 
refolution  to  fpeak  plain?  Yet  let  not  juft  fentiments  be  over¬ 
looked  :  he  has  j  uftly  obferved,  that  the  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  will  be  naturally  prejudiced  again H  Brutus,  for  all  feel 
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the  benefits  of  private  friendfhip  ;  but  few  can  difcern  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  well-conflituted  government. 

We  know  not  whether  fome  apology  may  not  be  neceflary 
for  the  diflance  between  the  firfl  account  of  this  book  and 
its  continuation.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work  not  being 
forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  publick  applaufe  or  cen- 
fure,  was  fometimes  negleCted,  and  fometimes  forgotten  ;  nor 
would  it,  perhaps,  have  been  now  refumed,  but  that  we  might 
avoid  to  difappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  defertion  of  any 
fubject. 

It  is  not  our  defign  to  criticife  the  facts  of  this  hiftory,  but 
the  flyle ;  not  the  veracity,  but  the  addrefs  of  the  writer  ; 
for,  an  account  of  the  ancient  Romans ,  as  it  cannot  nearly  in- 
tereft  any  prefent  reader,  and  mull  be  drawn  from  writings 
that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its  value  only  to  the 
language  in  which  it  is  delivered,  and  the  reflections  with 
which  it  is  accompanied.  Dr.  Blackwell ,  however,  feems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  fo  as  to  be  much  affedted  with 
every  event,  and  to  believe  that  he  can  affeCt  others.  Enthu- 
fiafm  is  indeed  fufficiently  contagious ;  but  I  never  found  any 
of  his  readers  much  enamoured  of  the  glorious  Pompey ,  the 
patriot  approv’d ,  or  much  incenfed  againlt  the  lawlefs  Cafary 
whom  this  author  probably  llabs  every  day  and  night  in  his 
fleeping  or  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his  fury  for  free¬ 
dom,  with  his  Brutus  and  CaJJius.  We  have  all  on  this  fide 
of  the  Tweed  long  fince  fettled  our  opinions  :  his  zeal  for 
Roman  liberty  and  declamations  againft  the  violators  of  the 
republican  conflitution,  only  fland  now  in  the  reader’s  way, 
who  wifhes  to  proceed  in  the  narrative  without  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  epithets  and  exclamations.  It  is  not  eafy  to  forbear 
laughter  at  a  man  fo  bold  in  fighting  lhadows,  fo  bufy  in  a 
difpute  two  thoufand  years  palt,  and  fo  zealous  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  people  who  while  they  were  poor  robbed  man¬ 
kind,  and  as  foon  as  they  became  rich,  robbed  one  another. 
Of  thefe  robberies  our  author  feems  to  have  no  very  quick 
fenfe,  except  when  they  are  committed  by  Cafar’s  party,  for 
every  adt  is  fanCtified  by  the  name  of  a  patriot. 

If  this  author’s  fkill  in  ancient  literature  were  lefs  gene¬ 
rally  acknowledged,  one  might  fometimes  fufpeCt  that  he  had 
too  frequently  coniulted  the  French  writers.  He  tells  us  that 
Archelaus  the  Rhodian  made  a  fpeech  to  CaJJius ,  and  in  Jo 
faying  dropt  fome  tears,  and  that  Cctjfius  after  the  reduction  of 
Rhodes  was  covered  with  glory. — Deiotarus  was  a  keen  and 
happy  fpirit.— - The  ingrate  Cajior  kept  his  court. 
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His  great  delight  is  to  Ihew  his  univerfel  acquaintance  with 
terms  of  art,  with  words  that  every  other  polite  writer  has 
avoided  and  defpifed.  When  Pompey  conquered  the  pirates, 
he  deftroyed  fifteen  hundred  fhips  of  the  line. — The  Xanthian 
parapets  were  tore  down. — Brutus ,  fufpetfting  that  his  troops 
were  plundering,  commanded  the  trumpets  to  found  to  their 
colours. — Moft  people  underftood  the  act  of  attainder  pafled 
by  the  fenate. — The  Numidian  troopers  were  unlikely  in  their 
appearance. — The  Numidians  beat  up  one  quarter  after  ano¬ 
ther. — Sahidienus  refolved  to  pafs  his  men  over  in  boats  of 
leather,  and  he  gave  orders  for  equipping  a  fufficient  number 
of  that  fort  of  fmall  craft. — Poonpey  had  light  agile  frigates, 
and  fought  in  a  ftrait  where  the  current  and  caverns  occafion 
fwirls  and  a  roll. — *A  fharp  out-look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. 
— It  is  a  run  of  about  fifty  Roman  miles. — Brutus  broke  Li- 
pella  in  the  fight  of  the  army. — Mark  Antony  garbled  the 
fenate. — He  was  a  brave  man,  well  qualified  for  a  commo¬ 
dore. 

In  his  choice  of  phrafes  he  frequently  ufes  words  with 
great  folemnity,  which  every  other  mouth  and  pen  has  ap¬ 
propriated  to  jocularity  and  levity  !  The  Rhodians  gave  up 
the  conteft,  and  in  poor  plight  fled  back  to  Rhodes. — Boys 
and  girls  were  eafily  kidnapped. — Deiotarus  was  a  mighty 
believer  of  augury. — Deiotarus  deftroyed  his  ungracious  pro¬ 
geny. — The  regularity  of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aver¬ 
sion. — They  defired  the  confuls  to  curb  fuch  heinous  doings. 
— He  had  fuch  a  fhrewd  invention,  that  no  fide  of  a  queftion 
came  amifs  to  him. — Brutus  found  his  miftrefs  a  coquettilh 
creature. 

He  fometimes,  with  moft  unlucky  dexterity,  mixes  the 
errand  and  the  burlefque  together ;  the  violation  of  faith,  Sir, 
lays  Caftius,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Rhodians  by  reiterated  aSts 
of  perfdy. — The  iron  grate  fail  down,  crufhed  thofe  under  it 
to  death,  and  catched  the  reft  as  in  a  trap. — When  the  Xan- 
thians  heard  the  military  fhout,  and  faw  the  flame  mount, 
they  concluded  there  would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  about 
fun-ftt,  and  they  had  been  at  hot  work  fince  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrafes  with  which  our  language 
has  hitherto  had  no  knowledge. — One  was  a  heart-friend  to 
the  republic. — A  deed  was  expeded. — The  Nu?nidians  begun 
to  reel,  and  were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  confufion. — The 
tutor  embraced  his  pupil'clofe  in  his  arms. — Four  hundred 
women  were  taxed  who  have  no  doubt  been  the  wives  of  the 
beft  Roman  citizens. — Men  not  born  to  action  are  inconfe- 
quential  in  government — eolledfttious  troops. — The  foot  by 

their 
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their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  in  the  Pharjaliac 
field. — He  ^nd  his  brother,  with  a  politic  common  to  other 
countries,  had  taken  oppofite  Tides. 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical  kind.  The 

glorious  news. — Eager  hopes  and  difmal  fears. - Bleeding 

Rome — divine  laws  and  hallowed  cuftoms — mercilefs  war — 
intenfe  anxiety. 

Sometimes  the  reader  is  fud<£enly  ravifhed  with  a  fonorous 
fentence,  of  which  when  the  noife  is  paft  the  meaning  does 
not  long  remain.  When  Brutus  fet  his  legions  to  fill  a 
moat,  inftead  of  heavy  dragging  and  flow  toil,  they  fet  about 
it  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had  been  Arriving  at  the 
Olympic  games.  They  hurled  impetuous  down  the  huge  trees 
and  ffones,  and  with  fhouts  forced  them  into  the  water ;  fo 
that  the  work,  expe&ed  to  continue  half  the  campaign,  was 
with  rapid  toil  completed  in  a  few  days.  Brutus’ 9  foldiers  fell 
to  the  gate  with  refiAlefs  fury,  it  gave  way  at  laft  with  hideous 
crafti. — This  great  and  good  man,  doing  his  duty  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  glorious  fell  in  the  caufe  of 
Rome ;  may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  lovers  cf  liberty, 
learning  and  humanity  ! — This  promife  ought  ever  to  embalm 
his  memory. — The  queen  of  nations  was  torn  by  no  foreign 
invader.  Rome  fell  a  facrifice  to  her  own  Tons,  and  was  ra¬ 
vaged  by  her  unnatural  offspring  :  all  the  great  men  of  the 
ftate,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy,  were  openly  murdered  by 
the  wickedefl:  and  worfi. — Little  iflands  cover  the  harbour  of 
Brindifi ,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  numerous  creeks 
that  compofe  its  capacious  port.  At  the  appearance  of  Brutus 
and  CaJJius  a  fliout  of  joy  rent  the  heavens  from  the  furround¬ 
ing  multitudes. 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathered  by  every  hand 
in  every  part  of  this  garden  of  eloquence.  But  having  thus 
freely  mentioned  our  Author’s  faults,  it  remains  that  we  ack¬ 
nowledge  his  merit ;  and  confefs  that  this  book  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  is  full  of  events  difplayed  with 
accuracy,  and  related  with  vivacity ;  and  though  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  defective  to  crufli  the  vanity  of  its  Author,  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  entertaining  to  invite  readers. 
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FOUR  LETTERS 

FROM 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Dr.  Bentley* 

CONTAINING 

Some  Arguments  in  Proof  of  a  DEITY. 


Jt  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  fhould  be  taken 
of  a  book,  however  final!,  written  on  fuch  a  fubjedt,  by  fuch  an 
author.  Yet  I  know  not  whether  thefe  Letters  will  be  very 
fatisfadlory ;  for  they  are  anfwers  to  inquiries  not  publilhed: 
and  therefore,  though  they  contain  many  pofitions  of  great 
importance,  are,  in  fome  parts,  imperfect  and  obfcure,  by 
their  reference  to  Dr.  Bentley' s  Letters. 

Sir  Ifaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is  due  tv  nothing 
hut  indujlry  and  patient  thought ;  and  indeed  long  confideration 
is  fo  necelfary  in  fuch  abftrufe  inquiries,  that  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  publilh  the  productions  of  great  men,  which 
are  not  known  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  prefs,  and  of 
which  it  is  uncertrin,  whether  much  patience  and  thought 
have  been  bellowed  upon  them.  The  principal  queftion  of 
thefe  Letters  give  occafion  to  obferve  how  even  the  mind 
of  Neioion  gains  ground  gradually  upon  darknefs. 

“  As  to  your  firft  query,”  fays  he,  “  it  feems  to  me,  that 
“  if  the  matter  of  our  fun  and  planets,  and  all  the  matter 
“  of  the  univerfe,  were  evenly  fcattered  throughout  all  the 
“  heavens,  and  every  particle  had  an  innate  gravity  to- 
wards  all  the  reft,  and  the  whole  fpace  throughout  which 

“  this 
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tj  ,  , 

lc  ™is  matter  was  fcattered,  was  but  finite ;  the  matter  on  the 
w  outfide  of  this  fpace  would  by  its  gravity  tend  towards  all 
the  matter  on  the  infide,  and  by  confequence  fall  down 
into  the  middle  of  the  whole  fpaee,  and  there  compofe  one 
“  great  fpherical  mafs.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly  difpofed 
tc  throughout  an  infinite  fpace,  it  could  never  convene  into 
one  mafs;  butfome  of  it  would  convene  into  one  one  mafs, 
and  fome  into  another,  fo  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
t(  great  maffes,  fcattered  at  great  diftances  from  one  to  ano- 
tc  ther  throughout  all  that  infinite  fpace.  And  thus  might  the 
fun  and  fixed  (bars  be  formed,  fuppofing  the  matter  were  of  a 
“  lucid  nature.  But  how  the  matter  (hould  divide  itfelf  into 
U  fw0  forts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compofe  a  fhin- 
“  ing  body,  fhould  fall  down  into  one  mafs  and  make  a  fun, 
and  the  reft,  which  is  fit  to  compofe  an  opaque  body,  fhould 
“  coalefce,  not  into  one  great  body,  like  the  fhinning  matter, 
“  but  into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  fun  at  firft  were  an 
K  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets  lucid  bodies  like 
ct  the  fun,  how  he  alone  fhould  be  changed  into  afhining  body, 
“  whilft  all  they  continue  opaque,  or  all  they  be  changed  into 
“  opaque  ones,  whilft  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do  not  think 
more  explicable  by  mere  natural  caufes,  but  am  forced 
tc  to  aferibe  it  to  the  counfel  and  contrivance  of  a  voluntary 
u  agent.”  1 

The  hypothefis  of  matter  evenly  difpofed  through  infinite 
fpace,  feems  to  labour  with  fuch  difficulties,  as  makes  it  almoft 
a  contradictory  fuppofition,  or  a  fuppofition  deftrudtive  of 
itfelf. 


Matter  evenly  difpofed  through  infinite  fpace,  is  either  created 
or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created,  it  infers  a  Creator :  ff  it  was 
eternal,  it  had  been  from  eternity  evenly  fipread  through  infinite 
fpace-,  or  it  had  been  once  coalefced  in  maffes,  and  afterwards 
been  diffufed.  Whatever  ftate  was  firft,  muft  have  been  from 
eternity,  and  what  had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be  chang¬ 
ed,  but  by  a  caufe  beginning  to  aCt  as  it  had  never  aCted  before 
that  is,  by  the  voluntary  aCf  of  fome  external  power.  If  mat¬ 
ter  infinitely  and  evenly  diftufed  was  a  moment  without  coali¬ 
tion,  it  could  never  coalefce  at  all  by  its  own  power.  If 
matter  originally  tended  to  coalefce,  it  could  never  be  evenly 
diffufed  through  infinite  fpace.  Matter  being  fuppofed  eternal 
there  never  was  a  time  when  it  couid  be  diffufed  before  its  con- 
globation,  or  conglobated  before  its  diffufion. 

This  Sir  Ifiaac  feems  by  degrees  to  have  underftood  ;  for  he 
lays,'  in  his  fecond  Letter,  u  The  reafon  why  matter  evenly 
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“  fcattered  through  a  finite  fpace  would  convene  in  the  mid#, 
u  you  conceive  the  fame  with  me  ;  but  that  there  fhould  be 
“  a  central  particle,  fo  accurately  placed  in  the  middle,  as  to 
u  be  always  equally  attracted  on  all  fides,  and  thereby  conti- 
“  nue  without  motion,  feems  to  me  a  fuppofition  fully  as  hard 
“  as  to  make  the  fharpeft  needle  ftand  upright  upon  its  point 
u  on  a  looking-olafs.  For  if  the  very  mathematical  center 
“  of  the  central  particle  be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathe- 
“  matical  center  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  mafs, 
u  the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all  fides.  And 
“  much  harder  is  it  to  fuppofe  all  the  particles  in  an  infinite 
“  fpace  fhould  be  fo  accurately  poifed  one  among  another,  as 
“  to  ftand  Hill  in  a  perfect  equilibrium.  For  I  reckon  this  as 
u  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an  infinite  number 
“  of  them  (fomany  as  there  are  particles  in  an  infinite  fpace) 
a  ftand  accurately  poifed  upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it 
K  poffible,  at  leaft  by  a  divine  power  ;  and  if  they  were  once 
“  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they  would  continue 
“  in  that  pofture  without  motion  for  ever,  unlefs  put  into 
<f  new  motion  by  the  fame  power.  When  therefore  I  faid, 
w  that  matter  evenly  fpread  through  all  fpace,  would  convene 
“  by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  mafTes,  I  underftand 
“  it  of  matter  not  refting  in  an  accurate  poife.” 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great  name,  if  I 
obferve,  that  by  matter  evenly  fpread  through  infinite  fpace, 
he  now  finds  it  neceflary  to  mean  jnattcr  not  evenly  fpread. 
Matter  not  evenly  fpread  will  indeed  convene,  but  it  will 
convene  as  foon  as  it  exifts.  And,  in  my  opinion,  this 
puzzling  quefticn  about  matter  is  only  how  that  could  be  that 
never  could  have  bee>i ,  or  wnat  a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks 
cf  nothing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  fides,  make  it  eternal,  or  of  late  pro¬ 
duction,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be  no  regular  fyftem  pro¬ 
duced  but  by  a  voluntary  and  meaning  agent.  This  the  great 
Newton  always  aflerted,  and  this  he  afterts  in  the  third  letter  ; 
but  proves  in  another  manner,  in  a  manner  perhaps  more  happy 
and  conclufive. 

“  The  hvpothefis  of  deriving  the  frame  of  the  world  by 
4t  mechanical  principles  from  matter  evenly  fpread  through 
«  the  heavens  being  inconfiftent  with  my  fyftem,  I  bad  confi- 
«  dered  it  very  little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and 
«  therefore  trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two  more  about  it, 
«  if  this  comes  not  too  late  for  your  ufe. 

“  In 
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K  In  my  former  I  reprefented  that  the  diurnal  rotations  of 
cc  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from  gravity,  but  required 
<c  a  divine  arm  to  imprefs  them.  And  though  gravity  might 
“  gjve  the  planets  a  motion  of  defcent  towards  the  fun,  either 
<c  diredily,  or  with  fome  little  obliquity,  yet  the  tranfverfe  mo- 
K  tions  by  which  they  revolve  in  their  feVeral  orbs,  required 
<c  the  divine  arm  to  imprefs  them  according  to  the  tangents  of 
“  their  orbs.  I  would  now  add,  that  the  hypothefis  of  mat- 
“  ter’s  being  at  firft  evenly  fpread  through  the  heavens,  is, 
“  in  my  opinion,  inconfiftent  with  the  hypothefis  of  innate 
“  gravity,  without  a  fupernatural  power  to  reconcile  them, 
“  a“d  therefore  it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gra- 
“  vity  it  is  impoffible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  planets  and  ftars,  to  fly  up  from  them,  and  become  even- 
“  ly  fpread  throughout  all  the  heavens,  without  a  fuperna- 
“  tural  power ;  and  certainly  that  which  can  never  be  hereaf- 
“  ter  without  a  fupernatural  power,  could  never  be  heretofore 
“  without  the  fame  power.” 
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REVIEW 

OF  ‘A 

‘  JOURNAL  of  EIGHT  DAYS  JOURNEY, 

‘from  Portsmouth  to  Kingston  upon  Thames,  ■ 

‘  through  Southampton,  Wiltshire,  &c. 

‘with 

‘  Mifcellaneous  Thoughts,  moral  and  religious  j 
‘IN  SIXTY-FOUR  LETTERS: 

1  Addrefied  to  Two  Ladies  of  the  Partie. 

‘  To  which  is  added, 

‘  Ah  Es3AY  on  Tea,  confidered  as  pernicious  to  Health,  ob- 
‘  liructing  Induftry,  and  impoverifhing  the  Nation  :  with  an 
'  Account  of  its  Growth,  and  great  Confumption  in  thefe 
‘  Kingdoms;  with  feveral  Political  Reflexions ;  and  Thoughts 
‘  on  Publick  Love  :  in  Thirty-two  Letters  to  Two  Ladies. 

‘  By  Mr.  H  ♦****.’ 

[From  the  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  II.  No.  xiii.  1757-] 


o  U  R  readers  may  perhaps  remember,  that  we  gave  them 
a  fhort  account  of  this  book,  with  a  letter  extracted  from  it, 
in  November  1756.  The  author  thenfent  us  an  injunction  to 
forbear  his  work  till  a  fecond  edition  fhould  appear :  this  pro¬ 
hibition  was  rather  too  magifterial  ;  for  an  author  is  no  longer 
the  foie  mafler  of  a  book  which  he  has  given  to  the  publick  ; 
yet  he  has  been  punctually  obeyecj ;  we  had  no  defxre  to  offend 
him,  and  if  his  character  may  beeftimated  by  his  book,  he  is  a 
man  whafe  failings  may  well  be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The 
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The  fecond  edition  is  now  fent  into  the  world,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  and  yielded  up  by  the  author  to  the  attacks  of  criti- 
cifm.  But  he  fhall  find  in  us  no  malignity  of  cenfure.  We 
wifh  indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  had  fubmitted 
his  pages  to  the  infpeCfion  of  a  grammarian,  that  the  elegancies 
of  one  line  might  not  have  been  difgraced  by  the  improprieties 
of  another ;  but  with  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree  of  merit 
which  overbalances  much  greater  errors  than  impurity  of 
ftyle. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  colledlions  one  of  the  letters, 
in  which  Mr.  Hanway  endeavours  to  fhow,  that  the  confump- 
tion  of  Tea  is  injurious  to  the  intereft  of  our  country.  Wc 
fhall  now  endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all  his 
obfervations  on  this  modern  luxury ;  but  it  can  fcarcely  be 
candid,  not  to  make  a  previous  declaration,  that  he  is  to  ex¬ 
pert  little  juftice  from  the  author  of  this  extraCf,  a  hardened 
and  fhamelefs  Tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  years  diluted 
bis  meals  with  only  the  infufion  of  this  fafeinating  plant, 
whofe  kettle  has  fcarcely  time  to  cool,  who  with  T ea  amufes 
the  evening,  with  Tea  folaces  the  midnight,  and  with  Tea 
welcomes  the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion,  that  Bohea  and 
Green  Tea  are  leaves  of  the  lame  fhrub,  gathered  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  produced  by 
different  Ihrubs.  The  leaves  of  Tea  are  gathered  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fire  in  copper  pans.  The 
Chinefe  ufe  little  Green  Tea,  imagining  that  it  hinders  diges¬ 
tion  and  excites  fevers.  How  it  fhould  have  either  effedt  is 
not  eafily  difeovered  ;  and  if  we  confider  the  innumerable  pre¬ 
judices  which  prevail  concerning  our  own  plants,  we  fhall  very 
little  regard  thefe  opinions  of  the  Chinefe  vulgar,  which  expe¬ 
rience  does  not  confirm. 

When  the  Chinefe  drink  Tea,  they  infufe  it  llightly,  and 
extradi  only  the  more  volatile  parts  ;  but  though  this  feems  to 
require  great  quantities  at  a  time,  yet  the  author  believes,  per¬ 
haps  only  becaufe  he  has  an  inclination  to  believe  it,  that  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  ufe  more  than  all  the  inhabitants  cf  that  ex- 
tenfive  empire.  The  Chinefe  drink  it  fometimes  with  acids, 
feldom  with  fugar ;  and  this  pradtice  our  author,  who  has  no 
intention  to  find  any  thing  right  at  home,  recommends  to  his 
countrymen. 

The  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Tea-drinking  is  truly 
curious.  Tea  was  firft  imported  from  Holland  by  the  earls 
of  Arlington  and  Offory ,  in  1666  ;  from  their  ladies  the  women 
•f  quality  learned  its  ufe.  It  price  was  then  three  pounds  a 

pound. 
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pound,  and  continued  the  fame  to  1707.  In  1715,  we  began 
to  ufe  Green  Tea,  and  the  practice  of  drinking  it  defeended  to 
the  lower  clafs  of  the  people.  In  1720,  the  French  began  to 
fend  it  hither  by  a  clandeftine  commerce.  From  1717  to 
1726,  we  imported  annually  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
From  1732  to  1742,  a  million  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  were  every  year  brought  to  London  ;  in  feme  years  af¬ 
terwards  three  millions;  and  in  1755,  near  four  millions  of 
pounds,  or  two  thoufand  tuns,  in  which  we  are  not  to  reckon 
that  which  is  furreptitioufly  introduced,  which  perhaps  is 
nearly  as  much.  Such  quantities  are  indeed  fufficient  to  alarm 
us ;  it  is  at  leaf!  worth  enquiry,  to  know  what  .are  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  fuch  a  plant,  and  what  the  confequences  of  fuch  a 
trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  mifehiefs  of  Tea,  and 
feems  willing  to  charge  upon  it  every  mifehief  that  he  can  find. 
He  begins  however,  by  queftioning.the  virtues  aferibed  to  it, 
and  denies  that  the  crews  of  the  Chinefe  fhips  are  preferved  in 
their  voyage  homewards  from  the  feurvy  by  Tea,  About  this 
report  I  have  made  fome  enquiry,  and  though  I  cannot  find 
that  thefe  crews  are  w'holly  exempt  from  fcorbutick  maladies, 
they  feein  to  fuffer  them  lefs  than  other  mariners  in  any  courfe 
of  equal  length.  This  I  aferibe  fo  the  Tea,  not  as  poffef- 
fing  any  medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting  them  to  drink 
more  water,  to  dilute  their  fait  food  more  copioufly,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  forbear  punch,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetick  drain,  to  tell  the  ladies 
how,  by  drinking  Tea,  they  injure  their  health,  and,  what  is 
yet  more  dear,  their  beauty. 

w  To  what  can  we  aferibe  the  numerous  complaints  which 
tC  prevail  ?  How  many  fweet  creatures  of  your  fex  languifh 
tC  with  a  weak  digejhon ,  low  fpirits ,  lajjitud.es ,  melancholy ,  and 
<c  twenty  diforders,  which  in  fpite  of  the  faculty  have  yet  no 
<e  names,  except  the  general  one  of  nervous  complaints  ?  Let 
tC  them  change  their  diet,  and  among  other  articles,  leave  off 
11  drinking  Tea,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  greateft  part  of 

them  will  be  reftored  to  health. 

“  Hot  water  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  The  Chinefe 
«  do  not  drink  their  Tea  fo  hot  as  we  do,  and  yet'they  have 
“  bad  teeth.  This  cannot  be  aferibed  entirely  to  fugar ,  for 
“  they  ufe  very  little,  as  already  obferved :  but  we  all  Know 
‘‘  that  hot  or  cold  things  which  pain  the  teeth,  deftroy  them 
“  alfo.  If  we  drank  lefs  Tea,  and  ufed  gentle  acids  for  the 
“  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  four  oranges ,  though  we  had  a 

u  lefs 
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“  lefs  number  of  French  dentijls ,  I  fancy  this  eJJ'ential  part  of 
u  beauty  would  be  much  better  preferved. 

“  The  women  in  the  United  Provinces ,  who  fip  Tea 
**•  from  morning  till  night,  are  alfo  as  remarkable  for  bad 
*c  teeth.  They  alfo  look  pallid,  and  many  are  troubled  with 
“  certain  feminine  diforders  arifing  from  a  relaxed  habit.  The 

Portuguefe  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain  with  fweet- 
“  meats ,  and  yet  they  have  very  good  teeth :  but  their  food  in 
“  general  is  more  of  the  farinaceous  and  vegetable  kind  than 
u  ours.  They  alfo  drink  cold  water  in  (lead  of fipping  hot ,  and 
“  never  tafte  any  fermented  liquors  ;  for  theft  reafons  the  ufe 
iC  of  fugar  does  not  feem  to  be  at  all  pernicious  to  them. 

“  Men  feem  to  have  loft  their  ftature  and  comelinefs,  and 
tc  women  their  beauty.  I  am  not  young,  but  methinks  there  is 
“  not  quite  fo  much  beauty  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Your 
“  very  chamber-maids  have  loft  their  bloom,  I  fuppofe  by 
U  fipping  ’Pea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  paffions  at  cards  are 
<l  not  fo  great  enemies  to  female  charms.  What  Shakefpeare 
a  afcribes  to  the  concealment  of  love,  is  in  this  age  more  fre- 
“  quently  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  Tea.” 

To  raife  the  fright  ftill  higher,  he  quotes  an  account  of  a 
pig’s  tail  fcalded  with  Tea,  on  which  however  he  does  not 
much  infift. 

Of  thefe  dreadful  effedls,  fome  are  perhaps  imaginary,  and 
fome  may  have  another  caufe.  That  there  is  lefs  beauty  in 
the  prefent  race  of  females,  than  in  thofe  who  entered  the  world 
with  us,  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom  beauty  has 
ceafed  to  fmile  ;  but  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  made  the 
fame  complaint  before  us  ;  and  our  pofterity  will  ftill  find 
beauties  irrefiftibly  powerful. 

That  the  difeafes  commonly  called  nervous,  tremors,  fits, 
habitual  depreffion,  and  all  the  maladies  which  proceed  from 
laxity  and  debility,  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  former  time, 
is,  I  believe,  true,  however  deplorable.  But  this  new  race  of 
evils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohibition  of  Tea.  This 
general  languor  is  the  effeift  of  general  luxury,  of  general  idle<- 
nefs.  If  it  be  moft  to  be  found  among  Tea-drinkers,  the  rea- 
fon  is,  that  T ea  is  one  of  the  ftated  amufements  of  the  idle 
and  luxurious.  The  whole  mode  of  life  is  changed ;  every 
kind  of  voluntary  labour,  every  exercife  that  ftrengthened  the 
nerves,  and  hardened  the  mufcles,  is  fallen  into  difufe.  The 
inhabitants  are  crowded  together  in  populous  cities,  fo  that  no 
occafion  of  life  requires  much  motion ;  every  one  is  near  to  all 
that  he  wants  ;  and  the  rich  and  delicate  feidom  pafs  from  one 
Ilreet  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleafure.  Yet  we  eat 

and 
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and  drink,  or  ftrive  to  eat  and  drink,  like  the  hunters  and 
huntreffes,  the  farmers  and  the  houfewives  of  the  former  gene¬ 
ration;  and  they  that  pafs  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  at  cards, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  fix  at  the  table,  are  taught 
to  impute  to  Tea  all  the  difeafes  which  a  life  unnatural  in  all 
its  parts  may  chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  ufe  it  moll,  is 
drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it  neither  exhilarates  the 
-heart,  nor  {Emulates  the  palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertain¬ 
ment  merely  nominal,  a  pretence  for  affembling  to  prattle,  for 
interrupting  bufnefs,  or  diverffying  idlenefs.  They  who 
drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty,  are  equally  punctual 
in  preparing  or  partaking  it;  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  dif- 
cover  by  their  indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  not  by  the  Tea,  but  the  Tea-table.  Three  cups  make 
the  common  quantity,  fo  flightly  impregnated,  that  perhaps 
they  might  be  tinged  with  the  Athenian  cicuta ,  and  produce 
Jefs  effects  than  thofe  Letters  charge  upon  Tea. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  fhew  yet  other  bad  qualities  of  this 
hated  leaf. 

“  Green  Tea,  when  made  ftrong  even  by  infufon,  is  an 
<c  emetic k ;  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  ufed  as  fuch  in  China  ;  a  de- 
{C  coction  of  it  certainly  performs  this  operation;  yet  by  long 
u  ufe  it  is  drank  by  many  without  fuch  an  effedt.  The  infu- 
u  fion  alfo,  when  it  is  made  ftrong,  and  ftands  long  to  draw 
tc  the  groffer  particles,  will  convulfe  the  bowels ;  even  in  the 
“  manner  commonly  ufed,  it  has  this  effedt  on  fome  conftituti- 
<c  ons,  as  I  have  already  remarked  to  you  from  my  own  ex~ 
il  perience. 

“  You  fee  I  confefs  my  zveaknefs  without  referve  ;  but  thofe 
tc  who  are  very  fond  of  Tea,  if  their  digeftion  is  weak,  and 
<c  they  find  themfelves  difordered,  they  generally  afcribe  it  to 
“  any  caufe  except  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the  effedl 
f£  juft  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water;  let  it  be  fo, 

and  my  argument  is  ftill  good  ;  but  who  pretends  to  fay 
“  it  is  not  partly  owing  to  particular  kinds  of  Tea?  perhaps 
tc  fuch  as  partake  of  copperas ,  which  there  is  caufe  to  appre- 
4C  bend  is  fometimes  the  cafe  :  if  we  judge  from  the  manner 
sc  in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  cured,  together  with  its  ordinary  ef- 
“  fedfs,  there  is  fome  foundation  for  this  opinion.  Put  a  drop 
“  of  ftrong  Tea,  either  Green  or  Bohea ,  but  chiefly  the  for- 
“  mer,  on  the  blade  of  a  knife,  though  it  is  not  corrofive  in 
the  fame  manner  as  vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  corro- 
“  five  quality  in  it,  very  different  from  that  of  fruit  which 
ftains  the  knife.” 
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He  afterwards  quotes  Paulli  to  prove  that  Tea  is  a  deficca- 
tive ,  and  ought  not  to  be  ufed  after  the  fortieth  year.  I  have 
then  long  exceeded  the  limits  of  permiffion,  but  I  comfort  my- 
felt,  that  all  the  enemies  of  T ea  cannot  be  in  the  right.  If 
Tea  be  deficcative,  according  to  Paulli ,  it  cannot  weaken  the 
fibres,  as  our  author  imagines ;  if  it  be  emetic k,  it  mull  con- 
flringe  the  ftomach,  rather  than  relax  it. 

The  formidable  quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  acorns,  the  bark,  and  leaves  of  oak,  and  every  af- 
tringent  bark  or  leaf:  the  copperas  which  is  given  to  the  Tea, 
is  really  in  the  knife.  Ink  may  be  made  of  any  ferrugineous 
matter  and  aftringent  vegetable,  as  it  is  generally  made  of  galls 
and  copperas, 

From  Tea  the  writer  digrefies  to  fpirituous  liquors,  about 
which  he  will  have  no  controverfy  with  the  Literary  Magazine  ; 
we  fhall  therefore  infert  almoft  his  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it 
one  testimony,  that  the  mifehiefs  arifingon  every  fide  from  this 
compendious  mode  of  drunkennefs,  are  enormous  and  infup- 
portable ;  equally  to  be  found  among  the  great  and  the  mean  ; 
filling  palaces  with  difquiet  and  diftra&ion  ;  harder  to  be  borne 
as  it  cannot  be  mentioned  ;  and  overwhelming  multitudes  with 
incurable  difeafes  and  unpitied  poverty, 

“  Though  Pea  and  Gin  have  fprc-ad  their  baneful  influence 

over  this  ifland  and  his  Majefly’s  other  dominions,  yet  you 
“  may  be  well  allured,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Foundling 
u  Hofpital  will  exert  their  utmoft  fkil!  and  vigilance,  to  pre- 
“  vent  the  children  under  their  care  from  being  poiloned,  or 
“  enervated  by  one  or  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
K  cafe  of  workhoufes  :  it  is  well  known,  to  the  Ihame  of  thofe 
“  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has  been 
“  too  often  permitted  to  enter  their  gates;  and  the  debauched 
“  appetites  of  the  people  who  inhabit  their  houfes,  has  been 
<l  urged  as  a  reafon  for  it. 

“  Defperate  difeafes  require  defperate  remedies  :  if  laws  are 
“  rigidly  executed  againft  murderers  in  the  highway,  thofe 
tc  who  provide  a  draught  of  gin,  which  we  fee  is  murderous^ 
<c  ought  not  to  be  countenanced.  I  am  now  informed,  that  in 
“  certain  hofpitals,  where  the  number  of  the  fck  ufed  to  be- 
“  .about  5600  in  14  years, 

“  From  1704  to  17x8,  they  ir.creafed  to  8189; 

“  From  1718  to  1734,  ftill  augmented  to  12710; 

*  And  from  1734101749,  multiplied  to  38147. 
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44  What  a  dreadful  fpedlre  does  this  exhibit ;  nor  muff  we 
44  wonder,  when  fatisfadfory  evidence  was  given  before  the 
“  great  council  of  the  nation,  that  near  eight  millions  of  gal- 
44  Ions  of  diftilled  fpirits,  at  the  ftanaard  It  is  commonly  re- 
44  duced  to  for  drinking,  was  adtually  confumed  annually  in 
44  drams  !  the  (hocking  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  fick, 
44  and  we  may  prefume  of  the  dead  all’o,  was  fuppofed  to  keep 
44  pace  with  gin  :  and  the  mod  ingenious  and  unprejudiced 
44  phyficians  afcribed  it  to  this  caufe.  Wffiat  is  to  be  done  under 
“  thefe  melancholy  circumftances  ?  (hall  we  (till  countenance 
tc  the  diftillery ,  for  the  fake  of  the  revenue  ;  out  of  tendernefs 
44  to  the  few  who  will  fuffer  by  its  being  abolilhed ;  for  fear 
44  of  the  madnefs  of  the  people ;  or  that  foreigners  will  run  it 
44  in  upon  us  ?  There  can  be  no  evil  fo  great  as  that  we  now 
44  fuffer,  except  the  making  the  fame  confumption,  and  pay- 
44  ing  for  it  to  foreigners  in  money,  which  I  hope  never  will  be 
44  the  cafe. 

w  As  to  the  revenue ,  it  certainly  may  be  replaced  by  taxes 
44  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  even  upon  the  bread  we  eat ,  or 
44  in  other  words,  upon  the  land ,  which  is  the  great  fource  of 
44  fupplv  to  the  public k  and  to  individuals.  Nor  can  I  perfuade 
“  myfelf,  but  that  the  people  may  be  weaned  from  the  habit  of 
44  poifcning  themfelves,  The  difficulty  of  fmuggling  a  bulky 
44  liquid,  joined  to  the  feverity  which  ought  to  be  exercifed  to- 
44  wards  fmugglers,  whofe  illegal  commerce  is  of  fo  infernal  a 
44  nature,  muff  in  time  produce  the  effedt  defired.  Spirituous 
44  liquors  being  aboliftied,  inftead  of  having  the  moft  undif- 
44  cipiined  and  abandoned  poor,  we  might  foon  boaft  a  race  of 
44  men,  temperate,  religious,  and  induftrious,  even  to  a  pro- 
«  verb.  We  fhould  foon  fee  the  ponderous  burden  of  the  poor's 
“  rate  decreafe,  and  the  beauty  and  Jlrength  of  the  land  rejuve- 

nate.  Schools,  workhoufes,  and  hofpitals,  might  then  be 
u  fufficient  to  clear  our  ftreets  of  diftrefs  and  mifery,  which 
44  never  will  be  the  cafe  whilff  the  love  of  poifon  prevails,  and 
44  the  means  of  ruin  is  fold  in  above  one  thoufand  houfes  in  the 
44  city  of  London ,  two  thoufand  two  hundred  in  Weflrninjler , 
44  and  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in  Holborn  and  St. 
44  Giles's. 

44  But  if  other  ufes  (till  demand  liquid  fire ,  I  would  really 
44  propofe,  that  it  (hould  be  fold  only  in  quart  bottles,  fealed 
44  up  with  the  King’s  feal,  with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none 
44  fold  without  being  mixed  with  a  Jlrong  emetick. 

44  Many  become  objedts  of  charity  by  their  intetnperance , 
z44  and  this  excludes  others  who  are  fuch  by  the  unavoidable  ac- 
44  cidents  of  life,  or  who  cannot  by  any  means  fupport  them- 

44  felves? 
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“  felves.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  habits 
“  of  life  is  the  mcft  fubliantial  charity  ;  and  that  the  regulati- 
on  of  charity-fchoois,  hcfpitals,  and  work-houfes,  not  the 
“  augmentation  of  their  number,  can  make  them  anfwer  the 
“  wife  ends  for  which  they  were  inftituted. 

“  The  children  of  beggars  fhould  be  alfo  taken  from  them, 
“  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  of  the  publick.  Thus 
“  th 0  diftrejfed  might  be  relieved,  at  a  fixth  part  of  the  prefent 
“  expence  ;  the  idle  be  compelled  to  work  or  flarve  \  and  the 
“  mad  be  lent  to  Bedla;-n.  We  fhould  not  fee  human  nature 
“  difgraced  by  the  aged,  the  maimed,  the  fickly,  and  young 
“  children  begging  their  bread ;  nor  would  companion  be 
“  abufed  by  thofe  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  to  catch  the 
“  unwary.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  fenfe  and  honejly 
in  the  execution  of  laws. 

“To  prevent  fuch  abufe  in  the  f rests ,  feems  more  p  radii  ca- 
“  ble  than  to  abolifh  bad  habits  within  doors ,  where  greater 
“  numbers  perifh.  We  fee  in  many  familiar  inftances  the  fa- 
“  tal  effects  of  example.  The  carelefs  fpending  of  time  among 
“  fervants ,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  infants,  is  often 
“  fatal :  the  nurfe  frequently  deftroys  the  child  !  the  poor  in- 
“  fant  being  left  negledled,  expires  whilft  fhe  is  Tipping  her 
“  Tea  !  This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  prejudice ,  or  jcfl  ; 
“  but  I  am  affured,  from  the  moft  indubitable  evidence,  that 
“  many  very  extraordinary  cafes  of  this  kind  have  really  hap- 
“  pened  among  thofe  whofe  duty  does  not  permit  of  fuch  kind 
“  of  habits. 

“  It  is  partly  from  fuch  caufes,  that  nurfes  of  the  children 
“  of  the  publick  often  forget  themfelves,  and  become  impatient 
“  when  infants  cry:  the  next  flep  to  this,  is  ufmg  extraordi- 
“  nary  means  to  quiet  them.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
“  term  killing  nurfe ,  as  known  in  fome  workhoufes :  Venice 
“  treacle ,  poppy  wates\  and  Godfrey's  cordial ,  have  been  the 
“  kind  inftruments  of  lulling  the  child  to  his  everlajling  reft. 
“  If  thefe  pious  women  could  fend  up  an  ejaculation  when  the 
“  child  expired,  all  was  well ,  and  no  queftions  afked  by  the 
“  fuperiors.  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  informs  me,  that 
“  this  has  been  fo  often  the  cafe,  in  fome  workhoufes,  that 
“  V mice  treacle  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  have 
“  mercy  upon  me ,  in  allufion  to  the  nurfes  hackneyed  expreffion 
“  ok  pretended  grief  when  infants  expire  !  Farewell !” 

I  know  not  upon  what  obfervation  Mr.  Hanway  founds  his 
confidence  in  the  Governors  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital ,  men 
of  whom  I  have  not  any  knowledge,  but  whe  m  I  intreat  to 
confider  a  little  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the  children.  I 
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am  inclined  to  believe  Irreligion  equally  pernicious  with  Gin 
and  Tea,  and  therefore  think  it  not  unfeafonable  to  mention, 
that  when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  through  the  Hofpital, 
I  found  not  a  child  that  feemed  to  have  heard  of  his  creed,  or 
the  commandments.  To  breed  up  children  in  this  manner, 
is  to  refcue  them  from  an  early  grave,  that  they  may  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  gibbet ;  from  dying  in  innocence,  that  they 
may  perifh  by  their  crimes. 

Having  confidered  the  effedls  of  Tea  upon  the  health  of  the 
drinker,  which,  I  think,  he  has  aggravated  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  zeal,  and  which,  after  foliciting  them  by  this'watery  lux¬ 
ury,  year  after  year,  I  have  not  yet  felt;  he  proceeds  to  exa¬ 
mine 'how  it  may  be  fhewn  to  affect  our  intereft  ;  and  firft 
calculates  the  national  lofs  by  the  time  fpent  in  drinking  Tea. 
I  have  no  defire  to  appear  captious,  and  (hall  therefore  readily 
admit,  that  Tea  is  a  liquor  not  proper  for  the  lower  claffes 
of  the  people,  as  it  fupplies  no  ftrength  to  labour,  or  relief  to 
difeafe,  but  gratifies  the  tafte  without  nourifhing  the  body. 
It  is  a  barren  fuperfiuity,  to  which  thofe  who  can  hardly 
procure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  prudently  habituate 
themfelves.  Its  proper  ufe  is  to  amufe  the  idle,  and  relax 
the  ftudious,  and  dilute  the  full  meals  of  thofe  who  cannot  ufe 
exercife,  and  will  not  ufe  abftinence.  That  time  is  loft  in 
this  infipid  entertainment,  cannot  be  denied  ;  many  trifle  away 
at  the  Tea-table  thofe  moments  which  would  be  better  fpent  ; 
but  that  any  national  detriment  can  be  inferred  from  this  wafte 
of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  becaufe  I  know  not  that 
any  work  remains  undone  for  want  of  hands.  Our  manu¬ 
factures  feem  to  be  limited,  not  by  the  poflibility  of  work,  but 
by  the  poflibility  of  fale. 

His  next  argument  is  more  clear,  He  affirms,  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  filver  are  paid  to  the 
Chine fe  annually,  for  three  millions  of  pounds  of  Tea,  and  that 
for  two  millions  more  brought  clandeftinely  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coafts,  we  pay,  at  twenty  pence  a  pound,  one  hun¬ 
dred  fixty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix  pounds.  The 
author  juftly  conceives,  that  this  computation  will  waken  us  ; 
for,  fays  he,  «  The  lofs  of  health,  the  lofs  of  time,  the  injury 
w  of  morals,  are  not  very  fenubly  felt  by  fome,  who  are  alarm- 
«  ed  when  you  talk  of  the  lofs  of  money.”  But  he  excufes  the 
Eaft-India  Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political  arith-, 
meticians,  or  to  enquire  fo  much  what  the  nation  lofes,  as  how 
themfelves  may  grow  rich.  It  is  certain,  that  they  who  drink 
Tea  have  no  right  to  complain  of  thofe  that  import  it;  but  if 
Mr.  Hanwaf  s  computation  be  juft,  the  importation  and  the 
ufe  of  it  ought  at  once  to  be  flopped  by  a  penal  law. 
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The  author  allows  one  flight  argument  in  favour  of  Tea, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with  far  greater  juftice  urged 
both  againft  that  and  many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade. 

«  The" Tea  trade  employs  (he  tells  us)  fix  {hips,  and  five  or 
«  fix  hundred  feamen,  fent  annually  to  China.  It  likewife 
K  brings  in  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
«  pounds,  which,  as  a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  confidered  as 
«  of  great  utility  to  the  ftate.”  The  utility  of  this  tax  I  can¬ 
not  find  ;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than  another  tax,  unlefs 
it  hinders  luxury,  which  cannot  be  (aid  of  the  import  upon  Tea, 
while  it  is  thus  ufed  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  lofs  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds,  we  procure  the  means  of  lhifting 
three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  at  beft,  only  from  one  hand 
to  another ;  but  perhaps  fometimes  into  hands  by  which  it  is 
not  very  honeftly  employed.  Of  the  five  or  fix  hundred  feamen 
fent  to  China ,  I  am  told  that  fometimes  half,  commonly  a 
third  part,  perifh  in  the  voyage  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  fetting  this 
navigation  againft  the  inconveniencies  already  alledged,  we 
may  "add  to  them,  the  yearly  lofs  of  two  hundred  men  in  the 
prime  of  life;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has  deftroy- 
ed  ten  thoufand  men  ftnce  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

If  Tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  impo\rerifhes  our  country, 
if  it  raifes  temptation,  and  gives  opportunity  to  illicit  com¬ 
merce,  which  I  have  always  looked  on  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
evidences  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law,  the  weaknefs  of  our  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  corruption  of  our  people,  let  us  at  once  re- 
folve  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

«  If  the  qutjiam  was,  how  to  promote  induftry  moft  advan- 
«  tageonfly ,  in  lieu  of  our  Tea-trade,  fuppofing  every  branch 
“  of  our  commerce  to  be  already  fully  fupplied  with  men  and 
44  money?  If  a  quarter  the  lum  now  fpent  in  Tea,  were  laid 
“  out  annually  in  plantations,  in  making  publick  gardens,  in 
K  paving  and  widening  ftreets,  in  making  roads,  in  rendering 
K  rivers  navigable,  ereciing  palaces ,  budding  bridges ,  or  neat 
“  and  convenient  hou/es ,  where  are  now  only  huts  ;  draining 
“  lands,  or  rendering  thofe  which  are  now  barren  of  fome  uje  ; 
w  fhould  we  not  be  gainers,  and  provide  more  for  health,  plea- 

fure,  and  long;  life,  compared  with  the  confequences  of  the 
“  Tea-trade  ?” 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to  t'nefe  purpofes ; 
but  if  this  projedf  does  not  pleafe,  let  us  firft  refoive  to  lave  our 
money,  and  vve  {hall  afterwards  very  eafily  find  ways  to  fpend  it. 
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cc  Writings  and  Genius  of  POPE,” 


T FI  I  S  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  mifcellany  of  cri¬ 
tical  remarks  and  literary  hiftcry.  Though  the  book  promifes 
nothing  but  obfervations  on  the  writings  of  Pope^  yet  no  op¬ 
portunity  is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character  of  any  other 
writer,  'or  the  mention  of  any  performance  or  event  in  which 
learning  is  interefted.  From  Pope ,  however,  he  always  takes 
his  hint,  and  to  Pope  he  returns  again  from  his  digreffions. 
'  The  facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  are  feldom  anec¬ 
dotes  in  a  rigorous  fenfe,  are  often  fuch  as  are  very  little 
known,  and  fuch  as  will  delight  mere  readers  than  naked 
criticifm. 

As  he  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet  in  an  order 
nearly  chronological,  he  necefiarily  begins  with  his  paltorals, 
which  ccnfidered  as  representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  he  very 
juftly  cenfures  ;  for  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and 
EngUJh ,  of  ancient  and  modern,  images.  Windfor  is  coupled 
with  Hyila ,  and  Thames  with  Paftolus.  Fie  tnen  compares 
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fome  paflages  which  Pope  has  imitated  or  tramlated  With  the 
imitation  or  verlfon,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  originals, 
perhaps  not  always  upon  convincing  arguments. 

Theocritus  makes  his  lover  wilh  to  be  a  bee,  that  he  might 
creep  among  the  leaves  that  form  the  chaplet  of  his  miftrefs. 
Pope's  enamoured  fwain  longs  to  be  made  the  captive  bird  that 
Tings  in  his  fair  one’s  bower,  that  (he  might  liften  to  his  fongs, 
and  reward  them  with  her  kilTes.  The  critick  prefers  the 
image  of  Theocritus  as  more  wild,  more  delicate,  and  more 
uncommon. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wiui  that  he  might  be  any  thing 
that  could  come  near  to  his  lady.  But  we  more  naturally  de¬ 
fire  to  be  that  which  fhe  fondles  and  careftes,  than  that  which 
fhe  would  avoid,  at  leaft  would  negledt.  The  fuperior  delica¬ 
cy  of  Theocritus  I  cannot  difcover,  nor  can  indeed  find,  that 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other  image  there  is  any  want  of  deli¬ 
cacy.  Which  of  the  two  images  was  lefs  common  in  the 
time  of  the  poet  who  ufed  it,  for  on  that  confideration  the  me¬ 
rit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think  it  is  now  out  of  any  critic’s 
power  to  decide. 

He  remarks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  juftice,  that  there 
is  not  a  Tingle  new  thought  in  the  paftorals  ;  and  with  equal 
reafon  declares,  that  their  chief  beauty  confifts  in  their  correffc 
and  mufical  verfification,  which  has  fo  influenced  the  Englifh 
Ear,  as  to  render  every  moderate  rhymer  harmonious. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Meffiah,  he  juftly  obferves  fome 
deviations  from  the  infpired  author,  which  weaken  the  image-, 
ry,  and  difpirit  the  expreffion. 

On  Windfor-forejl ,  he  declares,  I  think  without  proof, 
that  defcriptive  poetry  was  by  no  means  the  excellence  of  Pope  ; 
he  draws  this  inference  from  the  few  images  introduced  in  this 
poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any  other  place. 
Hemuft  inquire  whether  Windfor-forejl  has  in  reality  anything 
peculiar. 

The  Stag-chafe  is  not,  he  fays,  fo  full,  fo  animated,  and  fo 
circumftantiated  as  Somerville's.  Barely  to  fay,  that  one  per¬ 
formance  is  not  fo  good  as  another,  is  to  criticife  with  little 
exaftnefs.  But  Pope  has  diredted  that  we  fhould  in  every 
work  regard  the  author’s  end.  The  Stag-chafe  is  the  main  fub- 
jeft  of  Somerville ,  and  might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  into 
ail  its  circurn Ranees  ;  in  Pope  it  is  only  incidental,  and  was  to 
be  difpatched  in  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  juft  obfervation,  “  that  the  defeription  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  beauties  cf  nature  is  ufually  the  nrft  effect  of  a  young 
genius,  before  he  hath  ftudied  nature  and  paflions.  Some  of 
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Milton’s  moil  early  as  well  as  moll  exquifite  pieces  are  his 
Lycidas ,  /’  Allegro,  and  II  Penferofo ,  if  we  may  except  his  ode 
on  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  which  is  indeed  prior  in  order  of 
time,  and  in  which  a  penetrating  critic  might  have  obferved 
the  feeds  of  that  boundlefs  imagination  which  was  one  day  to 
produce  the  Paradife  LojlP 

Mentioning  Thomfon  and  other  defcriptive  poets,  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  copies  for  want  of  acquain¬ 
tance  with  originals,  and  juftly  ridicules  thofe  who  think  they 
can  form  juft  ideas  of  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  this  reafon  I  cannot  regret  with 
this  author,  that  Pope  laid  afide  his  defign  of  writing  American 
paftorals ;  for  as  he  muft  have  painted  fcenes  which  he  never 
faw,  and  manners  which  he  never  knew,  his  performance, 
though  it  might  have  been  a  pleafing  arrtufement  of  fancy, 
would  have  exhibited  no  reprefentation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  paftorals,  the  critic  confiders  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Popey  and  dwells  longeft  on  the  ode  of  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which 
he,  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Dryden , 
and  not  much  below  it.  He  remarks  after  Mr.  Spence ,  that 
the  firft  ftanza  is  a  perfedt  concert.  The  fecond  he  thinks  a 
little  flat;  he  juftly  commends  the  fourth,  but  without  notice 
©f  the  beft  line  in  that  ftanza  or  in  the  poem  : 

Tranfported  demigods  flood  round. 

And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  found. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objedts  to  the  ftanza  of 
triumph  : 

Thus  fong  could  reveal,  See. 

as  written  in  a  meafure  ridiculous  and  burlefque,  and  jufti- 
fies  his  anfwers  by  obferving  that  Addifon  ufes  the  fame  num¬ 
bers  in  the  feene  of  Rofamona,  between  Grideline  and  Sir 
Trufty : 

How  unhappy  is  he,  &c. 

That  the  meafure  is  the  fame  in  both  paffages  muft  be  con- 
fjfTed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chofe  their  numbers  properly; 
for  they  both  meant  to  exprefs  a  kind  of  airy  hilarity.  The 
two  paffions  of  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoubtedly  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  they  are  as  different  as  a  gambol  and  a  triumph,  but 
each  is  a  fpeciss  of  joy;  and  poetical  mealures  have  not  in 
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any  language  been  fo  far  refined  as  to  provide  for  the  fub-di- 
vilions  of  paffion.  They  can  <?nly  be  adapted  to  general 
purpofes  ;  but  the  particular  and  minuter  propriety  mud  be 
fought  only  in  the  fentiment  and  language.  Thus  the  num¬ 
bers  are  the^  fame  in  Colin’s  complaint,  and  in  the  ballad  of 
Daruy  and  Joan ,  though  in  one  fadnefs  is  represented,  and  in 
the  other  tranquillity;  fo  the  raeafure  is  the  fame  of  Pope's 
Unfortunate  Lady  and  the  Praife  of  Voiiure. 

He  obferves  very  juftly,  that  the  odes  both  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  conclude  unfuitably  and  unnaturally  with  epigram. 

He  then  fpends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handel's  mufic  to  Dryden' s 
ode,  and  fpeaks  of  him  with  that  regard  which  he  has  generally 
obtained  among  the  lovers  of  found.  He  finds  fomething 
annis  in  the  air  “  Avdth  ravifhed  ears,”  but  has  overlooked  or 
forgotten  tne  groffeft  fault  in  that  compofition,  which  is  that  in 
this  line ; 

Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries. 

He  has  laid  much  ftrefs  upon  the  two  latter  words,  which  are 
merely  words  of  connexion,  and  ought  in  mufic  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  parenthetical. 

From  this  ode  is  ftruck  out  a  digreffion  on  the  nature  of 
odes,  and  the  comparative  excellence  cf  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
derns.  He  mentions  the  chorus  which  Pope  wrote  for  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  thence  takes  occaiion  to  treat  of  the 
choius  of  tne  ancients.  Fie  then  comes  to  another  ode  of 
“  The  Chriftian  to  his  Soul,"  in  which  finding  an  ap¬ 

parent  imitation  of  Flatman ,  he  falls  into  a  pleafin?  aifd  learn¬ 
ed  fpeculation  on  the  refembling  paflages  to  be  found  in  differ¬ 
ent  poets. 

Fie  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope's  ode  on  Solitude, 
written  wnen  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  but  omits  to  men¬ 
tion^  the  poem  on  Silence,  cornpofed,  I  think,  as  early,  with 
much  greater  elegance  of  didlion,  mufic  of  numbers,  extent 
of  obfervation,  and  force  of  thought.  If  he  had  happened  to 
trunk  on  Bcnllet' s  chapter  of  Enfans  celehres,  he  might  have 
made  on,  this  occafion  a  very  entertaining  difi'ertation  on  early 
excellence.  1 

He  comes  next  to  the  EJfay  on  Criiicifm,  the  ffupendous 
performance  cf  a  youth  not  yet  twenty  years  old  ;  and  after 
having  detailed  the  felicities  of  condition,  to  which  he  imagines 
Pope  to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of  mind,  he°tells 
us  that  he  is  well  informed  this  effay  was  firft  written  in  profe. 
i  her e  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  report,  nothing  indeed  but 
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what  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to 
hint  to  this  writer  and  all  others,  the  danger  and  weaknefs  of 
trufting  too  readily  to  information.  Nothing  but  experience 
could  evince  the  frequency  of  falfe  information,  or  enable  any' 
man  to  conceive  that  fo  many  groundlefs  reports  fhould  be 
propagated  as  every  man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  himfelf. 
Some  men  relate  what  they  think  as  what  they  know  ;  fome 
men  of  confufed  memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy  aferibe  to 
One  man  what  belongs  to  another  -r  and  fome  talk  on  without 
thought  or  Gare.  A  few  men  are  fufficient  to  broach  falfe- 
hoods,  which  are  afterwards  innocently  diffufed  by  fucceiiive 
relaters. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  pafiage  after  paffage  of  this  ef- 
fay ;  but  we  mud  pafs  over  all  thefe  criticifms  to  which  we 
have  not  forriething  to  add  or  to  object,  or  where  this  author 
does  not  differ  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We  can¬ 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  cenfure  of  the  comparifon  of  a 
ftudent  advancing  in  fcienee  with  a  traveller  palling  the  Alps, 
which  is  perhaps  the  beft  fimile  in  our  language  ;  that  in  which 
the  mod  exact  refemblance  is  traced  between  things  in  appear¬ 
ance  utterly  unrelated  to  each  other.  That  the  line  con¬ 
veys  no  new  tdeay  is  not  true  ;  it  makes  particular  what  was 
before  general.  Whether  the  defeription  which  he  adds  from 
another  author  be,  as  he  fays,  more  full  and  ftriking  t’nanvthat 
o ;  Pope-,  is  not  to  be  inquired.  Pope ’s  defeription  is  relative, 
and  can  admit  no  greater  length  than  is  ufually  allowed  to  a 
fimile,  nor  any  ether  particulars  than  fuch  as  form  the  corref- 
nondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  fays  this  writer,  highly  difguft  readers  of 
a  good  ear.  It  is  furely  not  the  ear  but  the  mind  that  is  of¬ 
fended.  The  fault  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  common  rhymes  is, 
that  by  reading  the  paft  line  the  fecond  may  be  guelfed,  and 
half  the  compofition  lofes  the  grace  of  novelty. 

On  occafion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine,  the  critic 
obferves,  that  “  the  alexandrine  may  be  thought  a  modern, 
meafure,  but  that  Robert  of  Gloucefter’s  wife  is  an  alexan¬ 
drine,  with  the  addition  of  two  fyllables  ;  and  that  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  tranflated  the  pfalms  in  the  fame  meafure  of 
fourteen  fyllables,  though  they  are  printed  otherwife.” 

This  feems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or  exprefied  :  an 
alexandrine  with  the  addition  of  two  fyllables,  is  no  more  an 
alexandrine  than  with  the  detraction  of  two  fyllables.  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate  meafure3 
f>f  eight  and  fix  fyllables ;  but  Hopkins  commonly  rhymed 
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the  firE  and  third,  Sternhold  only  the  fecond  and  fourth  :  fo 
that  Sternhold  may  be  confidered  as  writing  couplets  or  long 
lines;  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  fta&zas.  From  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  printing  the  long  lines  of  fourteen  fyllables  in  two 
fhort  lines,  arole  the  licence  of  fome  of  our  poets,  who, 
though  profeffing  to  write  in  ftanzas,  neglet  the  rhymes  of 
the  firft  and  third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  Peironius  among  the  great  names  of 
criticifm,  as  the  remarker  juftly  obferves  without  any  critical 
merit.  It  is  to  be  fufpefted  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book* 
and  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three  fentences 
which  he  had  often  feen  quoted,  imagining  -hat  where  there  was 
fo  much  there  muff  necefiarily  be  more,  Young  men  in  halte 
to  be  renowned,  too  frequently  talk  of  books  which  they 
have  fcarcely  feem 

The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  in  this  poem,  affords  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  the  chief  periods  of  literary  hil- 
tory,  of  which  this  writer  reckons  five  ;  that  of  Alexander , 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbus ,  of  Augujlus ,  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  concluded  with  a  remark  which  de- 
ferves  great  attention  :  c£  In  no  polifhed  nation,  after  criticifm 
has  been  much  ftudied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  eftablifhed* 
has  any  very  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared.” 

The  Rape  of  tbe  Lock  was  always  regarded  by  Pope  as 
the  higheft  production  of  his  genius.  On  occafion  of  this 
work,  the  hiftory  of  the  comic  hero  is  given  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  it  descended  from  Faffoni  to  Boileau ;  from  Bolleaii 
to  Garth ,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope.  Garth  is  mentioned 
perhaps  with  too  much  honour ;  but  all  are  confeffed  to  be 
inferior  to  Pope.  There  is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no 
difeovery  of  any  latent  beauty,  nor  any  thing  fubtle  qr  ftrik- 
ing;  he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  difcuffed  no  dif¬ 
ficult  queffion. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  confidered  are  the  Verfes  to  the  Memo¬ 
ry  of  an  unfortunate  Lady ,  the  Prologue  to  Cato,  and  Epilogue 
to  Jane  Shore.  The  firlt  piece  he  commends.  On  occafion 
of  the  fecond  he  digreffes,  according  to  his  cuftom,  into  a 
learned  differtation  on  tragedies,'  and  compares  the  Englijh 
and  French  with  the  Greek  ftage.  He  juftly  cenfures"  Cato 
for  want  of  adtion  and  of  characters  ;  but  fcarcely  does  juf- 
tice  to  the  fublimity  of  fome  fpeeches  and  the  philofophical 
exatnefs  in  the  fentiments.  “  The  fimile  of  mount  Atlas , 
w  and  that  of  the  Numidian  traveller  fmothered  in  the  funds, 
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<c  are  indeed  in  character,”  fays  the  critic,  C{  but  fufficient!^ 

“  obvious.”  The  fimile  of  the  mountain  is  indeed  common  ;  . 
but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not  remember.  That  it  is 
obvious  is  eafy  to  fay,  and  eafy  to  deny.  Many  things  are 
obvious  when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticife  the  other  works  of  Addifon ,  till  the 
epilogue  calls  his  attention  to  Rowe ,  whofe  cbaraiter  he  dif- 
cufles  in  the  fame  manner  with  fufficient  freedom  and  fuf- 
ftcient  candour. 

The  tranflation  of  the  epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Pbaon  is  next 
confdered  :  but  Sappho  and  Ovid  are  more  the  fubjecls  of  this 
difquifition  than  Pope.  We  fliall  therefore  pafs  over  it  to  a 
piece  of  more  importance,  the  Epifle  of  Eloifa  to  Abelard-, 
which  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  works  on  which 
the  reputation  of  Pope  will  ftand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  purfues  Eloifa  through  all  the  changes  of  paf- 
fion,  produces  the  paffages  of  her  letters  to  which  any  al- 
lufion  is  made,  and  interfperfes  many  agreeable  particulars 
and  incidental  relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticifm,  bccaufe  the  beauties  are  fentiments  of  nature,  which 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel  alike.  It  is  juftly  remarked 
by  him,  that  the  v/ifn  of  Eloifa  for  the  happy  paffage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  the  ideas  of 
myftic  devotion. 

Thefe  are  the  pieces  examined  in  this  volume  :  whether 
the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be  one  volume  or  more, 
perhaps  the  writer  himfelf  cannot  yet  inform  us.  This  piece 
is,  however,  a  complete  work,  fo  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  difpatched  the  chief  part  of 
his  tafk:  for  he  ventures  to  remark,  that  the  reputation  of 
Pope  as  a  poet,  among  pofterity,  will  be  principally  founded 
on  his  lyindfor-Forcjl ,  Rape  of  the  Lock ,  and  Eloifa  to  Abelard ; 
while  the  fails  and  characters  alluded  to  in  his  late  writings 
will  be  forgotten  and  Unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and 
propriety  liftle  relifhed  ;  for  wit  and  fatire  are  tranhtory  and 
perifhable,  but  nature  and  paftion  are  eternal. 

He  has  interfperfed  fome  paffages  of  Pope’s  life,  with  which 
moft  readers  will  be  pleafed.  When  Pope  was  yet  a  child, 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  London ,  retired  to 
B infield.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt;  and  learned 
to  write  without  a  matter,  by  copying  printed  books.  His 
father  ufed  to  order  him  to  make  Englijh  verfes,  and  would 
oblige  him  to  correct  and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and 
it  laft  could  fay,  “  Thefe  are  good  rhymes,” 
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At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to  one  Taverner  a 
prieft,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek. 
At  this  time  he  met  with  Oglebf  s  Homer ,  which  feized  his 
attention ;  he  fell  next  upon  Sandys’ s  Ovid ,  and  remembered 
thefe  two  translations  with  pleafura  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  fchool  near  Hyde-park-corner ,  he  was 
taken  to  the  play-houfe,  and  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  fplendour 
of  the  drama,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Ogleby' s 
Homer ,  intermixed  with  verfes  of  his  own.  He  perfuaded 
the  head-boys  to  ail  this  piece,  and  Ajax  was  performed 
by  his  mailer’s  gardener.  They  were  habited  according  to 
the  piilures  in  Ogleby.  At  twelve  he  retired  with  his  father 
to  Windfor-Foreji ,  and  formed  himfelf  by  ftudy  in  the  bell 
Englijh  poets. 

In  this  extrail  it  was  thought  convenient  to  dwell  chiefly 
upon  fuch  obfervations  as  relate  immediately  to  Pope ,  without 
deviating  with  the  author  into  incidental  inquiries.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  kindle,  not  to  extinguifh,  curiofity,  by  this  flight 
lketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious  quotations  and 
pleafing  difquifitions.  He  mull  be  much  acquainted  with 
literary  hiftory,  both  of  remote  and  late  times,  who  does  not 
find  in  this  efiay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know  before  : 
and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be  inftruiled  in  fails  or 
opinions,  he  may  yet  properly  read  this  book  as  a  juft  fpe^ 
cimen  of  literary  moderation. 


REPLY 

TO  A 

PAPER  in  the  GAZETTEER 

of  May  26,  1757*. 


It  Is  obferved  in  the  fage  Gil  Bias ,  that  an  exafperated 
author  is  not  eahlv  pacified.  I  have,  therefore, 'very  little  hope 
of  making  my  peace  with  the  writer  of  the  Tight  Days 
Journey;  indeed  fo  little,  that  I  have  long  deliberated  whe¬ 
ther  I  xhould  not  rather  fit  filentiy  down  under  his  difplea- 
fure,  than  aggravate  my  misfortune  by  a  defence  of  which  my 
heart  forbodes  the  ill  fuccels.  Deliberation  is  often  ufelefs. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  have  at  laft  made  the  wrong  choice ;  and 
that  I  might  better  have  refigned  mycaufe,  without  a  ftruggle, 
to  time  and  fortune,  lince  I  fhall  run  the  hazard  of  a  new  of¬ 
fence,  by  the  neceffity  of  afking  him,  why  he  is  angry. 

Diftrefs  and  terror  often  difcover  to  us  thofe  faults  with 
which  wTe  fhould  never  have  reproached  ourfelves  in  a  happy 
flate.  Y et,  dejected  as  I  am,  when  I  review  the  tranfadfion 
between  me  and  this  writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been 
deficient  in  reverence.  When  his  book  was  firft  printed, 
he  hints  that  I  procured  a  fight  of  it  before  it  was  publifhed. 
How  the  fight  of  it  was  procured  I  do  not  now  very  exadtly 
remember  ;  but  if  my  curiofity  was  greater  than  my  prudence, 
if  I  laid  rafh  hands  cn  the  fatal  volume,  I  have  furely  fuffered 
like  him  who  burft  the  box  from  which  evil  rufhed  into  the 
world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  infpected  it  as  the  work  of  an  author 
not  higher  thanmyfelf:  and  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion, 
when  I  found  that  thefe  letters  were  not  written  to  be  printed-. 
I  concluded  however,  that  though  not  written  to  be  printed \ 
they  were  printed  to  be  read-)  and  inferted  one  of  them  in  the 

collection. 

*  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  II.  Page  253. 
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colledlion  of  November  laft.  Not  many  days  after  I  received 
a  note,  informing  me,  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  a  more 
correct  edition.  This  injunction  was  obeyed.  The  edition 
appeared,  and  I  fuppofed  myfelf  at  liberty  to  tell  my  thoughts 
upon  it,  as  upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  manifefto,  or 
an  adl  of  parliament.  But  fee  the  fate  of  ignorant  temerity  ! 
I  now  find,  but  find  too  late,  that  inftead  of  a  writer  whole 
only  power  is  in  his  pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  important  corporation  ;  a  man  who,  as  he  tells  us 
jn  his  letters,  puts  horfes  to  his  chariot. 

It  was  allowed  to  the  difputant  of  old  to  yield  up  the  con- 
(troverfy  with  little  refiftance  to  the  mailer  ©f  forty  legions. 
Thofe  who  know  how  weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her 
advocates,  would  forgive  me  if  I  fhould  pay  the  fame  reipect 
to  a  Governor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet  the  confcioufnefs  of 
my  own  redlitude  of  intention  incites  me  to  afk  once  again, 
how  I  have  offended. 

There  are  only  three  fubjedls  upon  which  my  unlucky  pen 
has  happened  to  venture.  Tea ;  the  author  of  the  Journal ; 
and  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

Of  Tea  what  have  I  faid?  That  I  have  drank  it  twenty 
years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  believe  it  not  to  be  poifon  : 
that  if  it  dries  the  fibres,  it  cannot  foften  them  ;  that  if  it 
conllringes,  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modeltly  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  it  has  diminifhed  the  ftrength  of  our  men,  or  the  beauty 
of  our  women  5  and  whether  it  much  hinders  the  progrefs  of 
our  woollen  or  iron  manufactures  ;  but  I  allowed  it  to  be  a 
barren  fuperfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutritious,  that  nei¬ 
ther  fupplied  ftrength  nor  cheerfulnefs,  neither  relieved  wea- 
rinefs,  nor  exhilarated  forrow :  I  inferred,  without  charge  or 
fufpicion  of  falfehood,  the  fums  exported  to  purchafe  it ;  and 
propofed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever, 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  faid,  that  his  injunction  was 
fomewhat  too  magifterial.  This  I  faid  before  I  knew  that  he 
was  a  Governor  of  the  Foundlings  ;  but  he  feems  inclined  to 
punifh  this  failure  of  refpedl,  as  the  czar  of  Mufovy  made 
war  upon  Sweden ,  becaufe  he  was  not  treated  witn  fufficient 
honours  when  he  paffed  through  the  country  in  difguife.  Yet 
was  not  this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Something 
was  faid  of  the  merit  of  meaning  well ,  and  the  Journalift  was 
declared  to  be  a  man  vjhofe  failings  might  well  be  pardoned  for 
his  virtues.  This  is  the  higheft  praife  which  human  gratitude 
can  confer  upon  human  merit ;  praife  that  would  have  more 
than  fatisfied  Titus  or  fugujlus^  but  which  I  mull  own  to  be 
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inadequate  and  penurious,  when  offered  to  the  member  of  an 
important  corporation. 

f  am  afked  whether  I  meant  to  fatirize  the  man  or  criticife 
the  writer, _  when  I  fay  that  he  believes ,  only  perhaps  becaufe 
he  has  inclination  to  believe  it,  that  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
eonfume  more  Tea  than  the  vajl  empire  of  China  ?  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  I  did  not  at  that  time  confider  the 
cnirinctiom  I  he  writer  I  found  not  c-f  more  than  mortal 
might,  and  I  did  net  immediately  recoiled!:  that  the  man  put 
horfes  to  his  chariot.  But  I  did  not  write  wholly  without 
cor.fideration.  I  knew  but  two  caufesof  belief,  evidence  and 
inclination.  What  evidence  the  Journaliff  could  have  of  the 
Chinefe  confumption  of  1  ea,  1  was  not  able  to  difeover.  The 
officers  of  the  Eojl-lndia  Company  are  excluded,  they  belt 
know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the  country  of  China  -,  they 
are  treated  as  we  treat  gypfies  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to 
retire  every  night  to  their  own  hovel.  What  intelligence  fuch 
travellers  may  bring  is  cf  no  great  importance.  And  thorn  h 
the  miffionaries  boaft  cf  having  once  penetrated  further,&I 
think  they  have  never  calculated  the  Tea  drank  by  the  Chinefe. 
There  bein.g  thus  no  evidence  for  his  opinion,  to  what  could 
I  aferibe  it  but  to  inclination  ? 

l  ain  yet  charged  more  heavily  for  having  faid,  that  he  has 
r.o  intention  to  find,  any  thing  right  at  home.  I  believe  every 
reader  restrained  this  imputation  to  the  fubjeft  which  produced 
it,  and  luppefed  me  to  mfinuate  only  that  be  meant  to  Ipare  no 
part  cf  the  I  ea-table,  whether  effence  or  circumftance.  But 
this  line  he  has  felefted  as  an  inftance  of  virulence  and  acri¬ 
mony,  and  confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  fplendid  panegyrick  on 
himfelf.  He  afferts,  that  he  finds  many  things  right  at  home, 
and  that  he  loves  his  country  almoft  to  enthufiafm. 

I  had  noi  the  leaft  doubt  that  he  found  in  his  country  many 
things  to  pleafe  him  ;  nor  did  I  fuppofe  that  he  defired  the 
fame  inverfion  of  every  part  of  life,  as  of  the  ufe  of  Tea. 
The  propofal  of  drinking  Tea  four  fnewed  indeed  fuch  a  dif- 
pofition  to  practical  paradoxes,  that  there  v/as  reafon  to  fear 
left  foine  fucceeding  letter  ftiould  recommend  the  drefs  of  the 
Pitts,  cr  the  cookery  of  the  EJkimaux.  However,  I  met 
■with  no  other  innovations,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  hope 
that  he  found  fomething  right  at  home. 

But  his  love  cf  his  country  feemed  net  to  rife  quite  to  en- 
fiiunafm,  when,  am  id  ft  his  rage  agamft  I  ea,  he  made  a  fmooth 
apology  for  the  Eajl-India  Company,  as  men  who  might  not 
think  themfeives  obliged  to  be  political  arithmeticians.  I  hold, 
ts-ough  no  enthufiaftick  patriot,  that  every  man  who  lives  and 
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frades  under  the  protection  of  a  community,  is  obliged  to  eon- 
fider  whether  he  hurts  or  benefits  thofe  who  proteCf  him  •> 
and  that  the  moft  which  can  be  indulged  to  private  intereft  is  a 
neutral  trafKck,  if  any  fuch  can  be,  by  which  our  country  is 
not  injured,  though  it  may  not  be  benefited, 

But  he  now  renews  his  declamation  againft  Tea,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  greatnefs  or  power  of  thofe  that  have  intereft  or 
inclination  to  fupport  it.  I  know  not  of  what  power  or  great¬ 
nefs  he  may  dream.  The  importers  only  have  an  intereft  in 
defending  it.  I  am  fare  they  are  not  great,  and  I  hope  they 
are  not  powerful.  Thofe  whofe  inclination  leads  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  practice,  are  too  numerous,  but  I  believe  their  pow¬ 
er  is  fuch,  as  the  Journalift  may  defy  without  enthufiafm. 
The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rifes  to  enthufiafm,  is  an 
ambiguous  and  uncertain  virtue  :  when  a  man  is  enthufiaftick, 
he  ceafes  to  be  reafonable,  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
reafon,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  four  Tea  ?  As  the  Jcur- 
nalift,  though  enthufiaftically  zealous  for  his  country,  has 
with  regard  to  fmaller  things  the  placid  happinefs  of  philofo- 
phical  indifference,  I  can  give  him  no  difturbance  by  advif- 
ing  him  to  reftrain  even  the  love  of  his  country  within  due 
limits,  left  it  fhould  fometimes  fwell  too  high,  fill  the  whole 
capacity  of  his  foul,  and  leave  lefs  room  for  the  love  of 
truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my  pofitions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Foundling-Hofpital.  What  I  declared  laft  month, 
I  declare  now  once  more,  that  I  found  none  of  the  children 
that  appeared  to  have  heard  of  the  catechifm.  It  is  enquired 
how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  ?  There  is  doubtlefs 
fubtilty  in  the  queftion ;  I  know  not  well  how  to  anfwer  it. 
Happily  I  did  not  wander  alone ;  I  attended  fome  ladies  with 
another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and  affifted  the  enquiry 
with  equal  grief  and  indignation.  I  did  not  conceal  my  ob- 
fervations.  Notice  was  given  of  this  fhameful  defeat  foon 
after,  at  my  requeft,  to  one  of  the  higheft  names  of  the  fociety. 
This  I  am  now  told  is  incredible ;  but  fince  it  is  true,  and 
the  paft  is  out  of  human  power,  the  moft  important  corpora¬ 
tion  cannot  make  it  falfe.  But  why  is  it  incredible  ?  Becaufe 
in  the  rules  of  the  hofpital  the  children  are  ordered  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  religion.  Orders  are  eafily  made,  but  they 
do  not  execute  themfelves.  They  fay  their  catechifm,  at 
ftated  times,  under  an  able  mafter.  But  this  able  mafter 
was,  I  think,  not  elected  before  laft  February  ;  and  my  vifit 
happened,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  November.  The  children  were 
fty  when  interrogated  by  a  ftranger.  This  may  be  true,  but 
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the  fame  fhynefs  I  do  not  remember  to  have  hindered  them 
from  anfwering  other  queftions  ;  and  I  wonder  why  children 
fo  much  accuftomed  to  new  fpeclators  fhould  be  eminently 
fhy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  firft  paragraph,  calls  the  inference 
that  I  made  from  this  negligence,  a  hafty  conclufion  :  to  the 
decency  of  this  expreffion  I  had  nothing  to  object :  but  as  he 
grew  hot  in  his  career,  his  enthufiafm  began  to  fparkle ;  and 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  poftfcript,  he  charges  my  aflertions, 
and  my  reafons  for  advancing  them,  with  folly  and  malice. 
His  argumentation  being  fomewhat  enthufiaftical,  I  cannot 
fully  comprehend,  but  it  feems  to  ftand  thus  :  my  infinua- 
tions  are  foolifti  or  malicious,  fince  I  know  not  one  of  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Hofpital ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  Governors 
of  the  Hofpital,  muft  be  very  foolifti  or  malicious. 

He  has,  however,  fo  much  kindnefs  for  me,  that  he  advifes 
me  to  confult  my  fafety  when  I  talk  of  corporations.  I  know 
not  what  the  moft  important  corporation  can  do,  becoming 
manhood,  by  which  my  fafety  is  endangered.  My  reputation 
is  fafe,  for  I  can  prove  the  fadt ;  my  quiet  is  fafe,  for  I  meant 
well ;  and  for  any  other  fafety,  I  am  not  ufed  to  be  very  feli¬ 
citous. 

I  am  always  forry  when  I  fee  any  being  labouring  in 
vain;  and  in  return  for  the  Journalift’s  attention  to  my 
fafety,  I  will  confefs  fome  compaflion  for  his  tumultuous 
refentment ;  fince  all  his  invedtives  fume  into  the  air,  with 
fo  little  effedt  upon  me,  that  I  ftill  efteem  him  as  one  that 
has  the  merit  of  meaning  well ;  and  ftill  believe  him  to  be  a 
man  whofe  failings  may  be  jujlly  pardoned  for  his  virtues*. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED  TO  MANAGE  THE 

Contributions  begun  at  London ,  Dec.  18,  1758* 
for  cloathing  French  Prifoners  of  War, 


T HE  Committee  entrufted  with  the  money  contributed  to 
the  relief  of  the  fubjedts  of  France ,  now  prifoners  in  the 
JSritlJh  dominions,  here  lay  before  the  publick  an  exact  ac „ 
count  of  all  the  fums  received  and  expended,  that  the  donor* 
may  judge  how  properly  their  benefaftions  have  been  applied. 

Charity  would  lofe  its  name,  were  it  influenced  by  fo  mean 
a  motive  as  human  praife;  it  is  therefore  not  intended  to  cele¬ 
brate  by  any  particuiai  memorial,  the  liberality  of  Angle  per- 
fons,  or  diftindt  focieties ;  it  is  fuflicient  that  their  works 
praife  them. 

Yet  he  who  is  far  from  feeking  honour,  may  very  juftly 
obviate  cenfure.  If  a  good  example  has  been  fet,  it  may  iofe 
its  influence  by  mifreprefentation  ;  and  to  free  charity  from  re¬ 
proach,  is  itfelf  a  charitable  adtion. 

Againft  the  relief  of  the  French  only  one  argument  has 
been  brought ;  but  that  one  is  fo  popular  and  fpecicus,  that  if 
it  were  to  remain  unexamined,  it  would  by  many  be  thought 
irrefragable.  It  has  been  urged,  that  charity,  like  other  vir¬ 
tues,  may  be  improperly  and  unfeafonably  exerted  ;  that  while 
we  are  relieving  Frenchmen ,  there  remain  many  Englijhmen 
unrelieved  ;  that  while  we  lavifh  pity  on  our  enemies,  we  for¬ 
get  the  mifery  of  cur  friends. 

Grant  this  argument  all  it  can  prove,  and  what  is  the  con- 
clufion  ? —  i  hat  to  relieve  the  French  is  a  good  action,  but 
that  a  better  may  be  conceived.  This  is  all  the  refult,  and  this 
all  is  very  little,  To  do  the  belt  can  feldotn  be  the  lot  of 
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man ;  it  sf  ufHeient  if,  when  opportunities  are  prefented,  he 
is  ready  to  do  good.  How  little  virtue  could  be  pradlifed,  if 
beneficence  were  to  wait  always  for  the  moft  proper  objedts, 
and  the  nobleft  occafions ;  occafions  that  may  never  happen, 
and  objedls  that  may  never  be  found. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  that  a  fingle  Englijhman  will  fuffer  by 
the  charity  to  the  French.  New  feenes  of  mifery  make  new 
impreffions ;  and  much  of  the  charity  which  produced  tbefe 
donations,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  generated  by  a  fpe- 
cies  of  calamity  never  known  among  us  before.  Some  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  laws  have  provided  all  necefiary  relief  in  com¬ 
mon  cafes,  and  remit  the  poor  to  the  care  of  the  publick; 
fome  have  been  deceived  by  fictitious  mifery,  and  are  afraid  of 
encouring  impofture  ;  many  have  obferved  want  to  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  vice,  and  confider  cafual  almfgivers  as  patrons  of  idle- 
nefs.  But  all  thefe  difficulties  vanifli  in  the  prefent  cafe  :  we 
know  that  for  the  Prifoners  of  War  there  is  no  l'egal  provifi- 
on ;  we  fee  their  diftrefs,  and  are  certain  of  its  caufe ;  we 
know  that  they  are  poor  and  naked,  and  poor  and  naked  with¬ 
out  a  crime. 

But  it  is  not  necefiary  to  make  any  concefficns.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  charity  muft  allow  it  to  be  good,  and  will  not 
eafily  prove  it  not  to  be  the  beft.  That  charity  is  beft,  of 
which  the  confequences  are  moft  extenfive  :  the  relief  of  ene¬ 
mies  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  ftaternal  affedtion  ; 
to  foften  the  acrimony  of  adverfe  nations,  and  difpofe  them  to 
peace  and  amity  :  in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivity,  and 
takes  away  fomething  from  the  miferies  of  war.  The  rage  of 
war,  however  mitigated,  will  always  fill  the  world  with  cala¬ 
mity  and  horror :  let  it  not  then  be  unneceflarily  extended ; 
let  animofity  and  hoftility  ceafe  together ;  and  no  man  be 
longer  deemed  an  enemy,  than  while  his  fword  is  drawn 
againft  us. 

The  effedls  of  thefe  contributions  may,  perhaps,  reach  ftill 
further.  1  ruth  is  beft  fupported  by  virtue :  we  may  hope 
from  thofe  who  teel  or  who  fee  our  charity,  that  they  ftiall  no 
longer  deteft  as  herefy  that  religion,  which  makes  its  pro-’ 
felfors  the  followers  of  Him,  who  has  commanded  us  to  “  do 
“  good  to  them  that  hate  us.” 
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13  Y  thofe  who  have  compared  the  military  genius  of  the 
Englijh  with  that  of  the  French  nation,  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  French  officers  will  always  lead ,  if  the foldiers  will  follow  ; 
and  that  the  Englijh  foldiers  will  always  follow ,  if  their  of¬ 
ficers  will  lead. 

In  all  pointed  fentences,  fome  degree  of  accuracy  muft  be 
facrificed  to  concifenefs  ;  and,  in  this  comparifon,  our  officers 
feem  to  lofe  what  our  foldiers  gain.  I  know  not  any  reafon 
for  fuppofing  that  the  Englijh  officers  are  lefs  willing  than 
the  French  to  lead;  but  it  is,  I  think,  -univerfally  allowed, 
that  the  Englijh  foldiers  are  more  willing  to  follow".  Our 
nation  may  boaft,  beyond  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of 
a  kind  of  epidemick  bravery,  diffufed  equally  through  all  its 
ranks.  We  can  fhew  a  peafantry  of  heroes,  and  fill  our 
armies  with  clowns,  whole  courage  may  vie  with  that  of 
their  general. 

There  may  be  fome  pleafure  in  tracing  the  caufes  of  this 
plebeian  magnanimity.  The  qualities  which  commonly  make 
an  army  formidable,  are  long  habits  cf  regularity,  great  ex- 
adlnef;  of  difcipline,  and  great  confidence  in  the  commander. 
Regula  ity  may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  cf  mechanical  obe¬ 
dience  to  fignals  and  commands,  like  that  which  the  perverfe 
Cartefians  impute  to  animals  ;  difcipline  may  imprefs  fuch  an 
awe  upon  the  mind,  that  any  danger  fhall  be  lefs  dreaded  than 
the  danger  of  punilhment and  confidence  in  tire  wifdom  or 
fortune  of  the  general,  may  induce  the  foldiers  to  fellow  him 
blindly  to  the  moil  dangerous  enterprize. 
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V.  hat  may  be  done  by  difcipline  and  regularity,  may  ki 
ieen  in  the  troops  of  the  Ruffian  emprefs  and  P  ruffian  mo¬ 
narch.  We  find  that  they  may  be  broken  without  confufion, 
and  repulfed  without  flight. 

But  the  Englijh  troops  have  none  of  thefe  requifites  in  any 
eminent  degree.  Regularity  is  by  no  means  part  of  their 
character  :  they  are  rarely  exercifed,  and  therefore  {new  very 
little  dexterity  in  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the 
manual  ufe of  their  weapons  as  individuals;  they  neither  are 
thought  by  others,  nor  by  themfelves,  more  a£tive  or  exact 
than  their  enemies,  and  therefore  derive  none  of  their  cou¬ 
rage  from  tuch  imaginary  fuperiority. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  difperfed  in  quarters  over 
the  country  during  times  of  peace,  naturally  produces  laxity 
of  difcipline  :  they  are  very  little  in  fight  of  their  officers  ; 
and,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  flight  duty  of  the  guard, j 
are  fuffered  to  live  every  man  his  own  way. 

The  equality  of  Englijh  privileges,  the  impartiality  of  our 
laws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures,  and  the  profperity  of  cur 
trade,  difpofe  us  very7  little  to  reverence  of  fuperiors.  It  is 
not  to  any  great  efteem  of  the  officers  that  the  Englijh  foldier 
is  indebted  for  his  fpirit  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  for  perhaps  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  he  thinks  much  better  of  his 
leader  than  of  himfelf.  The  French  count,  who  has  lately 
publifhed  the  Art  of  War,  remarks  how  much  foldiers  are 
animated>  when  they  fee  all  their  dangers  fhared  by  thofe  who 
were  born  to  be  their  matters,  and  whom  thev  confider  as  be¬ 
ings  of  a  different  rank.  The  Englijhman  defpifes  fuch  mo¬ 
tives  of  courage  :  he  was  born  without  a  matter  ;  and  looks 
not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or  titles,  as  de¬ 
riving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his  refpect,-  or  inheriting  any 
qualities  fuperior  to  his  own. 

There  are  fome,  perhaps,  who  would  imagine  that  every 
Englijhman  fights  better  than  the  fubjects  of  abfolute  govern¬ 
ments,  becaufe  he  has  more  to  defend.  But  what  has  the 
Englijh  more  than  the  French  foldier  ?  Property  they  are 
both  commonly  without*  Liberty  is,  to  the  loweft  rank  of 
every  nation,  little  more  than  the  choice  of  working  or  ftarv- 
ing ;  and  this  choice  is,  I  fuppofe,  equally  allowed  in  every 
country.  The  Englijh  foldier  feldom  has  his  head  very  full  of 
the  conftitution  ;  nor  has  there  been,  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  any  war  that  put  the  property  or  liberty  of  a  fingle 
Englijhman  in  danger. 
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Whence  then  is  the  courage  of  the  Englijb  vulgar  ?  It 
proceeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that  difiolution  of  dependance 
which  obliges  every  man  to  regard  his  own  character,  While 
every  man  is  fed  by  his  own  hands,  he  has  no  need  of  any 
fervile  arts:  he  may  always  have  wages  for  his  labour;  and 
is  no  lefs  neceffary  to  his  employer,  than  his  employer  is  to 
him.  While  he  looks  for  no  protection  from  others,  he  is 
naturally  roufed  to  be  his  own  protector ;  and  having  nothing 
to  abate  his  efteem  of  himfelf,  he  confequently  afpires  to  the 
efteem  of  others.  Thus  every  man  that  crowds  our  ftreets  is 
a  man  of  honour,  difdainful  of  obligation,  impatient  of  re¬ 
proach,  and  defirous  of  extending  his  reputation  among 
thofe  of  his  own  rank  ;  and  as  courage  is  in  moil  frequent 
ufe,  the  fame  of  courage  is  moil  eagerly  purfued.  From 
this  negledt  of  fubordination  I  do  not  deny  that  fome  incon- 
veniencies  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  :  the  power  of 
the  law  does  not  always  fufficiently  fupply  the  want  of  rever¬ 
ence,  or  maintain  the  proper  diftindlion  between  different 
ranks  :  but  good  and  evil  will  grow  up  in  this  world  to¬ 
gether ;  and  they  who  complain,  in  peace,  of  the  infolencer 
of  the  populace,  muff  remember,  that  they:  infoler.ee  in  peace 
is  bravery  in  war.- 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON  THE 


Plans  offered  for  the  Conftru&ion  of 
Black-Friars  Bridge. 

In  Three  Letters,  to  ths  Printer  of  the  Gazetteer. 


LETTER  I. 

S  I  ^3  Dec.  i,  1759, 

The  Plans  which  have  been  offered  by  different  architects, 
cf  different  reputation  and  abilities,  for  the  Conftruaion  cf 
the  Bridge  intended  to  be  built  at  Black-Friars ,  are,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  ; 
in  which  fmall  number  three  are  fuppofed  to  be  much  fupericr 
to  the  reft ;  fo  that  only  three  architects  are  now  properly 
competitors  for  the  honour  of  this  great  employment  ;  by  two 
of  whom  are  propofed  femicircular ,  and  by  the  ether  elliptical 
arches. 

The  queftion  is  therefore,  whether  an  elliptical  or  femi- 
cirtlar  arch  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

The  firft  excellence  cf  a  bridge  built  far  commerce  over 

a  large  riter,  is  ftren^tn  j  for  a  bridge  which  cannot  ftand, 

however  beautiful,  will  boaft  its  beauty  but  a  little  while  ; 

the  ftronger  arch  is  therefore  to  be  preferred,  and  much 

more  to  be  preferred,  if  with  greater  (Length  it  has  neater 

beautv.  0 

/ 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathematical  principles 
of  architecture,  are  not  many;  and  yet  fewer  are  thev  who 
will,  upon  any  (ingle  occafion,  endure  any  laborious  ftretch  cf 
tnougm,  or  harais  their  minds  w'lth  uitaccuftomed  invefti^ati- 
ons.  We  fhall  therefore  attempt  to  fhew  the  weaknefs  of 
tr.e  e.liptical  area,  by  arguments  which  appeal  (imply  to  com¬ 


mon 
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mon  reafon,  and  which  will  yet  Hand  the  tefl  of  geometrical 
examination. 

All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weaknefs.  No  hol¬ 
low  building  can  be  equally  flrong  with  a  folid  mafs,  of 
which  every  upper  part  prefies  perpendicularly  upon  the  low¬ 
er.  Any  weight  laid  upon  the  top  of  an  arch,  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below ;  and  the  arch 
thus  loaded  on  the  top,  Hands  only  becaufe  the  Hones  that 
form  it,  being  wider  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  parts, 
that  part  that  fills  a  wider  fpace  cannot  fall  through  a  fpace 
lefs  wide  ;  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a  flat  would  prefs 
dire&Iy  downwards,  is  difperfed  each  way  in  a  lateral  direc¬ 
tion,  as  the  parts  of  a  beam  are  puflied  out  to  the  right  and 
left  by  a  wedge  driven  between  them.  In  proportion  as  the 
Hones  are  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they  can  lefs 
eafily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their  lateral  furfaces  tend 
more  from  the  center  to  each  fide,  to  fo  much  more  is  the 
preflure  directed  laterally  towards  the  piers,  and  fo  much  lefs 
perpendicularly  towards  the  vacuity. 

Upon  this  plain  principle  the  femicircular  arch  may  be  de- 
monflrated  to  excel  in  flrength  the  elliptical  arch,  which  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  a  Hrait  line,  muH  be  conftrucbed  with 
Hones  whofe  diminution  downwards  is  very  little,  and  of  which 
the  preflure  is  almoH  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  fometimes  aflerted  by  hardy  ignorance,  that 
the  elliptical  arch  is  Hronger  than  the  femicircular;  or  in  other 
terms,  that  any  mafs  is  more'flrongly  fupported  the  lefs  it  reHs 
upon  the  fupporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  be  equally  Hrong 
with  the  femicircular,  that  is,  if  anarch,  by  approaching  to  a 
Hrait  line,  lofes  none  of  its  Hability,  it  will  follow,  that  all 
arcuatisn  is  ufelefs,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at  laH,  without 
any  inconvenience,  confifl  of  Hone  laid  in  Hrait  lines  from 
pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  a  Hrait  line  will  bear  no  weight, 
which  is  evident  at  the  firfl  view,  it  is  plain  likewife,  that 
an  ellipfis  will  bear  very  little ;  and  that  as  the  arch  is  more 
curved,  its  Hrength  is  encreafed. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  fuperior  flrength  of  the  femicircu¬ 
lar  arch,  we  have  fufficiently  proved,  that  it  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred;  but  to  leave  no  objection  unprevented,  we  think  it 
proper  likewife  to  obferve,  that  the  elliptical  arch  muH  always 
appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity;  and  that  if  beauty  bs 
to  be  determined  by  fufirages,  die  elliptical  arch  will  havq 
little  to  boafl,  fince  the  only  bridge  of  that  kind  has  now  Hood 
two  hundred  years  without  imitation. 

Vo l.  I.  D  d 
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If  in  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments,  and  in  defiance  at 
once  of  right  reafon  and  general  authority,  the  elliptical  arch 
Ihould  at  laft  be  chofen,  what  will  the  world  believe,  than 
that  fome  other  motive  than  reafon  influenced  the  determi¬ 
nation  ?  And  fome  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  fufpe&ed 
by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  the  judges  appointed 
to  decide  this  queftion,  is  Mr.  M- — ll — r,  who  having,  by 
ignorance  or  thoughtleifnefs,  already  preferred  the  elliptical 
arch,  will  probably  think  himfelf  obliged  to  maintain  his  own 
judgment,  though  his  opinion  will  avail  but  little  with  the 
publick,  when  it  is  known  that  Mr.  S — pj- ■ — n  declares  it  t© 
be  falfe. 

He  that  in  the  lift  of  the  committee  chofen  for  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  bridge,  reads  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
names  of  this  great  city,  will  hope  that  the  greater  number 
will  have  more  reverence  for  the  opinion  of  pofterity,  than 
to  difgrace  themfelves,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
in  compliance  with  any  man,  who,  inftead  of  voting,  afpires 
to  diftate,  perhaps  without  any  claim  to  fuch  fuperiority,  either 
by  greatnefs  of  birth,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of  know¬ 
ledge,  or  largenefs  of  fortune. 

LETTER  II. 

S  I  R,  Dtc.  8,  1759. 

Xn  queftionS  of  general  concern,  there  is  no  law  of  go¬ 
vernment,  or  rule  of  decency,  that  forbids  open  examination 
and  publick  difcuffion.  I  fhall  therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean 
apology,  that  right  which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  fuppofe, 
no  wife  man  has  defire  to  refufe  me  ;  but  fhall  confider  the 
Letter  publilhed  by  you  laft  Friday ,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M- — ’s 
deftgn  for  a  new  bridge. 

Air.  M - -  propofes  elliptical  arches.  It  has  been  ob¬ 

jected  that  elliptical  arches  are  weak,  and  therefore  improper 
for  a  bridge  of  commerce,  in  a  country  where  greater  weights 
are  ordinarily  carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  That  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge  at  Flo¬ 
rence  is  allowed,  but  the  objeCtors  maintain,  that  its  liabi¬ 
lity  is  fo  much  doubted,  that  carts  are  not  permitted  to  pafs 
over  it. 

To  this  no  anfwer  is  made,  but  that  it  was  built  for 
coaches ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for  carts,  it  would  have 
been  made  ftronger  :  thus  all  the  controvertifts  agree,  that 
the  bridge  is  t»©  weak  for  carts ;  and  it  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance, 
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tance,  whether  carts  are  prohibited  becaufe  the  bridge  is 
weak,  or  whether  the  architect}  knowing  that  carts  were 
prohibited,  voluntarily  conftrudted  a  weak  bridge;  The  in- 
liability  of  the  elliptical  arch  has  been  fufficiently  proved 
by  argument,  and  AmmanutV s  attempt  has  proved  it  by  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  iron  rail,  whether  gilt  or  varnifhed,  appears  to  me 
Unworthy  of  debate.  I  fuppofe  every  judicious  eye  will  dif- 
fcern  it  to  be  minute  and  trifling,  equally  unfit  to  make  a 
part  of  a  great  defign,  whatever  be  its  colour.  I  fhall  only 
obferve  how  little  the  writer  underftands  his  own  positions, 
when  he  recommends  it  to  be  caft  in  whole  pieces  from  pier 
to  pier.  That  iron  forged  is  ftronger  than  iron  caft,  every 
fmith  can  inform  him  ;  and  if  it  be  caft  in  large  pieces, 
the  fradture  of  a  jingle  bar  muft  be  repaired  by  a  new 
piece. 

The  abrupt  rife,  which  is  feared  from  firm  circular  arches, 
may  be  eafily  prevented,  by  a  little  extenfion  of  the  abut¬ 
ment  at  each  end,  which  will  take  away  the  objection,  and 
add  almoft  nothing  to  the  expence. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  M - - , 

is  only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge  at  Florence,  and  an 
iron  haluftrade  at  Rome ;  the  bridge  is  owned  to  be  weak, 
and  the  iron  baluftrade  we  confider  as  mean ;  and  are  loth 
that  our  own  country  fhould  unite  two  follies  in  a  publick 
work. 

The  architrave  of  Perauli ,  which  has  been  pompoufly 
produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  entablature;  and  is  fo  far  from 
owing  its  fupport  to  the  artful  fedlion  of  the  ftone,  that  it 
is  held  together  by  cramps  of  iron ;  .to  which  I  am  afraid 

Mr.  M- -  muft  have  recourfe,  if  he  perfifts  in  his  eL 

lipfis,  or,  to  ufe  the  words  of  his  vindicator,  forms  his 
arch  of  four  fegments  of  circles  drawn  from  four  different 
Centers. 

That  Mr.  M- - — -  obtained  the  prize  of  the  architec¬ 

ture  at  Rome ,  a  few  months  ago,  is  willingly  confeffed ; 
nor  do  his  opponents  doubt  that  he  obtained  it  by  deferving 
it.  May  he  continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  deferves ;  but 
let  it  not  be  prefumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome ,  implies 
an  irrefiftible  degree  of  fkilL  The  competition  is  only  be¬ 
tween  boys,  and  the  prize  given  to  excite  laudable  induftry, 
not  to  reward  confummate  excellence.  Nor  will  die  fuffra^e 
of  the  Romans  much  advance  any  name  among  thofe  who 
know,  what  no  man  of  fcience  will  deny,  that  architect 

D  d  2  tuts 
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ture  has  for  fome  time  degenerated  at  Rome  to  the  loweft 
ftate,  and  that  the  Pantheon  is  now  deformed  by  petty  de¬ 
corations. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  See. 


LETTER  III. 

SIR,  Dec.  15,1759- 

X  T  is  the  common  fate  of  erroneous  pofitions,  that  they 
are  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obfeured  by  explanation ;  that 
their  authors  deviate  from  the  main  queftion  into  inciden¬ 
tal  difquilitions,  and  raife  a  mift  where  they  fhould  let  in 
light. 

"Of  all  thefe  concomitants  of  errors,  the  Letter  of  Dec.  10, 
in  favour  of  elliptical  arches,  has  afforded  examples.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  fpent  upon  digreffions.  The  writer  allows,  that 
the  f.rji  excellence  of  a  bridge  is  undoubtedly  frength  ;  but  this 
conceffion  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  telling  us,  that 
ftrength,  or  provifion  againft  decay,  has  its  limits ;  and  of 
mentioning  the  Monument  of  Cupola,  without  any  advance 
towards  evidence  or  argument. 

Th tfirf  excellence  of  a  bridge  is  now  allowed  to  be Jlrength  ; 
and  it  has  been  afferted,  that  a  femi-ellipfis  has  lefs  ftrengtn 
than  a  femicircle.  To  this  he  firft  anfwers,  that  granting 
this  pofition  for  a  moment ,  the  femi-ellipfis  may  yet  have 
ftrength  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce.  This  grant, 
which  was  made  but  for  a  moment,  need  not  to  have  been 
made  at  all ;  for,  before  he  concludes  his  Letter,  he  under¬ 
takes  to  prove,  that  the  elliptical  arch  mujl  in  all  refpefls  be 
fuperior  in  frength  to  the  femi-circle.  For  this  daring  affer- 
tion  he  made  way  by  the  intermediate  paragraphs ;  in  which 
he  obferves,  that  the  convexity  of  a  femi-ellipfis  may  be  encreafed 
at  will  to  any  degree  that  frength  jnay  require  ;  which  is,  that 
an  elliptical  arch  may  be  made  lefs  elliptical,  to  be  made  lefs 
weak  ;  or  that  an  arch,  which  by  its  elliptical  form  is  fuperior 
in  ftrength  to  the  femicircle,  may  become  almoft  as  ftrong  as 
a  femicircle,  by  being  made  almoft  femicircular. 

That  the  longer  diameter  of  an  ellipfis  may  be  fhortened, 
till  it  fhall  differ  little  from  a  circle,  is  indifputably  true; 
but  why  fhould  the  writer  forget  the  femicircle  differs  as  lit¬ 
tle  from  fuch  an  ellipfis  ?  It  feems  that  the  difference,  whe¬ 
ther  fmall  or  great,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  femicircle ;  for 
he  d$es  not  promife  that  the  elliptical  arch,  with  all  the  con¬ 
vexity 
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vexity  that  his  imagination  can  confer,  will  Hand  without 
cramps  of  iron ,  and  melted  lead-,  and  large  Jlones ,  and  a  very 
thick  arch  ;  affiftances  which  the  femicircle  does  not  require, 
and  which  can  be  yetlefs  required  by  a  femi-ellipfis,  which  is 
in  all  refpefts  fuperior  in  Jlrength. 

Of  a  man  who  loves  oppofition  fo  well,  as  to  be  thus  at 
variance  with  himfelf,  little  doubt  can  be  made  of  his  con¬ 
trariety  to  others;  nor  do  I  think  myfelf  entitled  to  complain 
of  difregard  from  one,  with  whom  the  performances  of  anti¬ 
quity  have  fo  little  zvcight :  yet  in  defiance  of  all  this  contemp¬ 
tuous  fuperiority,  I  muft  again  venture  to  declare,  that  a Jlrait 
line  will  bear  no  weight ;  being  convinced,  that  not  even  the 
fcience  of  Vajari  can  make  that  form  ftrong  which  the  laws 
of  nature  have  condemned  to  weaknefs.  By  the  pofition, 
that  a  Jlrait  line  will  bear  nothing ,  is  meant,  that  it  receives 
no  Jlrength  fromjlraitnefs  ;  for  that  many  bodies,  laid  in  ftrait 
lines,  will  fupport  weight  by  the  cohefion  of  their  parts,  every 
one  has  found,  who  has  feen  diflies  on  a  flielf,  or  a  thief 
upon  the  gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  ftones  may  be  fo 
crufhed  together  by  enormous  preflure  on  each  fide,  that  a 
heavy  mafs  may  fafely  be  laid  upon  them ;  but  the  ftrength 
muft  be  derived  merely  from  the  lateral  refiftance;  and  the 
line  fo  loaded  will  be  itfelf  part  of  the  load. 

The  femi-elliptical  arch  has  one  recommendation  yet  un¬ 
examined  ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  difficult  of  execution.  Why 
difficulty  ftiould  be  cbofen  for  its  own  fake,  I  am  not  able  to 
difcover  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  convexity 
is  encreafed,  the  difficulty  is  leflened ;  and  I  know  not  well 
whether  this  writer,  who  appears  equally  ambitious  of  difficul¬ 
ty  and  ftudious  of  ftrength,  will  wifh  to  encreafe  the  con-  . 
vexity  for  the  gain  of  ftrength,  or  to  leflen  it  for  the  love 
of  difficulty. 

.  The  friend  of  Mr.  M- - ,  however  he  may  be  miftakeii 

in  fome  of  his  opinions,  does  not  want  the  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  when  he  prefers  fads  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may  not 
difmifs  the  queftion  without  fome  appeal  to  fads,  I  will  bor¬ 
row  an  example,  fuggefted  by  a  great  artift,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  to  thofe  who  may  ftill  doubt  which  of  the  two  arches  is 
the  ftronger,  to  prefs  an  egg  firft  on  the  ends,  and  then  upon 
the  fides.  r 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c, 


SOME 


THOUGHTS 


0  N 

AGRICULTURE, 

Both  Ancient  and  Modern  : 

With  an  Account  of  the  Honour  due  to  an 

English  Farmer*, 


.A. GRI CULTURE,  in  the  primeval  ages,  was  tha 
common  parent  of  traffick ;  for  the  opulence  of  mankind  then 
confifted  in  cattle,  and  the  product  of  tillage;  which  are  now 
very  effential  for  the  promotion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  fo  to  fuch  nations  as  are  moft  abundant  in  cattle, 
corn,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  Farmer  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  yields  a  fupport  for  the  other 
parts  of  a  community :  it  is  now  the  fpring  which  fets  the 
whole  grand  machine  of  commerce  in  motion ;  and  the  fail 
could  not  be  fpreaa  without  the  afljftance  of  the  plough. 
But,  though  the  Farmers  are  of  fuch  utility  in  a  Rate,  we 
find  them  in  general  too  much  difregarded  among  the  politer 
kind  of  people  in  the  prefent  age ;  while  we  cannot  help  ob- 
ferving  the  honour  that  antiquity  has  always  paid  to  the  pro- 
fellion  of  the  hufbandman :  which  naturally  leads  us  into  fome 
refleftions  upon  that  occafion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  filver  fhould  be  exhaufted, 
and  the  fpecies  made  of  them  loft ;  though  diamonds  and 
pearls  fhould  remain  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
the  womb  of  the  fea ;  though  commerce  with  ftrangers  be 
prohibited;  though  all  arts,  which  have  no  other  object  than 
fplendor  and  embellifhment,  fhould  be  abolifhed ;  yet  the  fer-r- 
tility  of  the  earth  alone  would  afford  an  abundant  fupply  for 
the  occafions  of  an  induftrious  people,  by  furnifhing  fubfiftence 
for  them,  and  fuch  armies  as  fhould  be  muftered  in  their 

defence. 


*  From  the  Vifiter,  for  February  1756,  p.  59. 
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defence.  We,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  furprized,  that  Agri¬ 
culture  was  info  much  honour  among  the  ancients:  for_it 
ought  rather  to  feem  wonderful  that  it  fhould  ever  ceafe  to 
be  i'o,  and  that  the  moll  necefiary  and  molt  indifpenfible  of 
all  profeffions  fhould  have  fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in  higher  confi- 
deration  than  Egypt ,  where  it  was  the  particular  object  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  policy  :  nor  was  any  country  ever  better  peo¬ 
pled,  richer,  or  more  powerful.  The  Satrapcz ,  among  the 
AJfyrians  and  Perfians ,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands  in  their 
governments  were  well  cultivated;  but  were  punifhed,  if 
that  part  of  their  duty  was  negledted.  Africa  abounded  in 
corn  ;  but  the  mod  famous  countries  were  Thrace ,  Sardinia , 
and  Sicily. 

Cato.,  the  cenfor,  has  juftly  called  Sicily  the  magazine  and 
nurfing  mother  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  fupplied 
from  thence  with  almoft  all  their  corn,  both  for  the  ufe  of 
the  city,  and  the  fubfiftence  of  her  armies  :  though  we  alfo 
find  in  Livy ,  that  the  Romans  received  no  inconfiderable 
quantities  of  corn  from  Sardinia.  But,  when  Rome  had 
made  herfelf  miftrefs  of  Carthage  and  Alexandria ,  Africa  and 
Egypt  became  her  ftore-houfes  :  for  thofe  cities  fent  fuch  nu¬ 
merous  fleets  every  year,  freighted  with  corn  to  Rome ,  that 
Alexandria  alone  annually  fupplied  twenty  millions  of  bufh- 
els :  and,  when  the  harveft  happened  to  fail  in  one  of  thefe 
provinces,  the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  fupported  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  world ;  which,  without  this  fupply,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  perifhing  by  famine.  Rome  actually 
faw  herfelf  reduced  to  this  condition  under  Augufus  ;  for 
there  remained  only  three  days  provilion  of  corn  in  the  city : 
and  that  prince  was  fo  full  of  tendernefs  for  the  people, 
that  he  had  refolved  to  poifon  himfelf,  if  the  expended  fleets  did 
not  arrive  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  ;  but  they  came  ; 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  Romans  was  attributed  to  the 
good  fortune  of  their  emperor :  but  wife  precautions  were 
taken  to  avoid  the  like  danger  for  the  future. 

When  the  feat  of  empire  was  tranfplanted  to  Confan- 
tinople ,  that  city  was  fupplied  in  the  fame  manner:  and  when 
the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  died,  there  was  corn  in  the 
publick  magazines  for  feven  years,  expending  daily  75,000 
bufhels  in  bread,  for  600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  lefs  induftrious  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  than  in  that  of  corn,  though  they  applied  themfelves 
to  it  later  :  for  Noah  planted  it  by  order,  and  difcovered  the 
yfe  that  might  be  made  of  the  fruit,  by  preffing  out  and  prc- 
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ferving  the  juice.  The  vine  was  carried  by  the  offspring  of 
Noah  into  feveral  countries  of  the  world  :  but  Afia  was  the 
hrft  to  experience  the  fvveets  of  this  gift ;  from  whence  it 
was  imparted  to  bur  ope  and  Africa.  (Greece  and  Italy,  which 
were  diftinguifhed  in  fo  many  other  refpedts,  were  particular¬ 
ly  fo  by  the  excellency  of  their  wines.  Greece  was  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  wines  of  Cyprus ,  Lejbos,  and  Ohio ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  in  great  efteem  at  prefent :  though  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  vine  has  been  generally  fuppreffed  in  the 
Turkijh  dominions.  As  the  Ro?nans  were  indebted  to  the 
Grecians  for  the  arts  and  fciences,  fo  were  they  likewife  for 
the  improvement  of  their  wines  ;  the  beft  of  which  were 
produced  in  the  country  of  Capua ,  and  were  called  the  Maf. 
jick-y  Calenian ,  Formian ,  Ccecuban ,  and  Falcrnian ,  fo  much 
celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  paffed  an  edicl  for  de'ftroying 
all  the  vines,  and  that  no  more  fhould  be  planted  throughout 
the  greateft  part  of  the  weft  ,  which  continued  almoft  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  emperor  Probus  employ-, 
ed  his  l'oldiers  in  planting  vines  in  Europe ,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  Hannibal  had  formerly  employed  his  troops  in  plant¬ 
ing  olive-trees  in  Africa.  Seme  of  the  ancients  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry  ;  but,  if  this  was 
thought  fo  in  the  time  cf  Columella ,  it  is  very  different  at 
prefent  y  nor  were  all  the  ancients  of  his  opinion,  for  feve, 
ral  gave  the  preference  to  pafture  lands, 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  confidered  as  an 
important  part  of  Agriculture,  The  riches  of  Abraham , 
Laban ,  and  Job,  confifted  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  We 
alfo  find  from  Latir.us  in  Virgil ,  and  Ulyjfes  in  Homer ,  that 
the  wealth  of  thefe  princes  confifted  in  cactle.  It  was  like, 
wife  the  fame  among  the  Romans ,  till  the  introduction  of 
money,  which  put  a  value  upon  commodities,  and  eftabiifhed 
a  new  kind  of  barter,  Farro  has  not  difdained  to  give  an 
extenfive  account  of  all  the  beafts  that  are  cf  any  ufe  to  the 
country,  either  for  tillage,  breed,  carriage,  or  other  conve- 
niencies  of  man.  And  Cato,  the  cenfor,  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  feeding  cf  cattle  was  the  meft  certain  and  fpeedy  method 
©f  enriching  a  country. 

Luxury,  avarice,  injuftice,  violence,  and  ambition,  take 
up  their  ordinary  refidence  in  populous  cities  ;  while  the  hard 
and  laborious  life  of  the  hufbandman  will  not  admit  of  thefe 
vices.  The  honeft  Farmer  lives  in  a  wife  and  happy  ftate, 
which  inclines  him  to  juftice,  temperance,  fobriety,  fincerity, 
and  every  virtue  that  can  dignify  human  nature.  This  gave 

room 
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/°om  for  the  poets  to  feign,  that  AJlraa ,  the  goddefs  of  Juf- 
tice,  had  her  lalt  refidence  among  hufbandmen,  before  fhe 
quitted  the  earth.  Hejiod  and  Virgil  have  brought  the  af~ 
fiftance  of  the  Mufes  in  praife  of  Agriculture,  Kings,  ge¬ 
nerals,  and  philolophers,  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  their 
birth,  rank,  and  genius,  to  leave  precepts  to  pefterity  upon 
the  utility  of  the  hufbandman’s  profeffion.  Hiero ,  Attains , 
and  Ar  chela  us,  kings  of  Syracuse,  Pergamus ,  and  Cappadocia , 
have  compofed  books  for  fupporting  and  augmenting  the 
futility  of  their  different  countries.  The  Carthaginian  ge¬ 
neral,  Mago,  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  this  fub- 
je&  5  and  Cato,  the  cenfor,  followed  his  example,  Nor 
have  Plato ,  Xenophon ,  and  Arijlotle,  omitted  this  article,  which 
makes  an  effential  part  of  their  politicks.  And  Cicero,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  writings  of  Xenophon ,  fays,  “  How  fully  and  ex- 
“  cellently  does  he,  in  that  book  -called  his  Oeconomlcks ,  fet 
“  out  the  advantages  of  hufbandry,  and  a  country  life  ?” 

When  Britain  was  fubjeCt  to  the  Romans ,  fhe  annually  fup^ 
plied  them  with  great  quantities  of  corn ;  and  the  Ijle  of 
Anglefea  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  granary  for  the  weltern 
provinces .  but  the  Britons ,  both  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  were  employed  like  Haves  at  the  plough.  On  the; 
intermixture  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  pofleflions  were  bet*- 
ter  regulated,  and  the  ftate  of  vaffalage  gradually  declined, 
till  it  was  entirely  wore  off  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIL 
and  Edward  VI,  for  they  hurt  the  old  nobility  by  favouring 
the  commons,  who  grew  rich  by  trade,  and  purchafed  ef- 
tates. 

The  wines  of  France ,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  are  now  the 
belt ;  while  Italy  can  only  boaft  of  the  wine  made  in  Tufcany 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Denmark  and 
Ireland.  .  The  corn  of  Sicily  is  {till  in  great  efteem,  as  well 
as  what  is  produced  in  the  northern  countries  :  but  England 
is  the  happieft  fpot  in  the  univerfe  for  all  the  principal 
kinds  of  Agriculture,  and  efpecially  its  great  produce  of 
corn. 

The  improvement  of  our  landed  eftates,  is  the  enrichment 
of  the  kingdom :  for,  without  this,  how  could  we  carry  on 
cur  manufactures,  or  profecute  our  commerce  ?  We  fhould 
look  upon  the  Engli/h  Farmer  as  the  moft  ufeful  member  of 
fociety..  His  arable  grounds  not  only  fupply  his  fellow-fub- 
| .  s  with  all  kinds  of  the  beft  grain,  but  his  induftry  enables 
him  to  export  great  quantities  to  other  kingdoms,  which  might 
otherwne  ftarve;  particularly  Spain  and  Portugal:  for,  in  one 
year,  there  have  been  exported  51,520  quarters  of  barley, 
219,751  of  malt,  1920  of  oatmeal,  1329  of  rye,  and  153,343 

of 
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of  wheat;  the  bounty  on  which  amounted  to  72,433  pounds. 
What  a  fund  of  treafure  arifes  from  his  pafture  lands,  which 
breed  fuch  innumerable  flocks  of  fheep,  and  afford  fuch  fine 
herds  of  cattle,  to  feed  Britons ,  and  cloath  mankind  !  He 
rears  flax  and  hemp  for  the  making  of  linen ;  while  his  plan¬ 
tations  of  apples  and  hops  fupply  him  with  generous  kinds  of 
liquors. 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  {hillings  in  the  pound,  pro¬ 
duces  2,000,900  pounds  a  year.  This  arifes  from  the  labour 
of  die  hufbandman  :  it  is  a  great  fum  :  but  how  greatly  is  it 
increafed  by  the  means  it  furniflies  for  trade  ?  Without  the 
induftry  of  the  Farmer,  the  manufacturer  could  have  no 
goods  to  fupply  the  merchant,  nor  the  merchant  find  any 
employment  for  the  mariners  :  trade  would  be  ftagnated ; 
riches  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  great ;  and  labour 
of  no  fervice  to  the  poor. 


The  Romans,  as  hiftorians  all  allow, 

Sought,  in  extreme  diftrefs,  the  rural  plough  ; 
Io  triumphs  !  for  the  village  fwain 
Retir’d  to  be  a  nobleman  *  again. 


*  Cincinnatus . 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS 


O  N 

AGRICULTURE*. 


A  T  my  laft  vift,  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  a  fib- 
je£t,  which,  I  think,  is  not  confidered  with  attention  propor- 
tionate  to  its  importance.  Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  a  crime  often  charged  upon  them, 
and  often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which  the  difpofers  of 
honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  Agriculture ;  which  is  treated  as 
a  fubject  fo  remote  from  common  life,  by  all  thofe  who  do  not 
immediately  hold  the  plough,  or  give  fodder  to  the  ox,  that  I 
think  there  is  room  to  queftion,  whether  a  great  part  cf  man¬ 
kind  has  yet  been  informed  that  life  is  fuftained  by  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  I  was  once  indeed  provoked  to  afk  a  lady  of 
great  eminence  for  genius,  Whether  Jhe  knew  of  what  bread 
is  made  ? 

I  have  already  obferved,  how  differently  Agriculture  was 
confidered  by  the  heroes  and  wife  men  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  fhall  now  only  add,  that  even  after  the 
emperors  had  made  great  alteration  in  the  fyftem  of  life, 
and  taught  men  to  portion  out  their  efteem  to  other  quali-, 
ties  than  ufefulnefs,  Agriculture  ftill  maintained  its  repu¬ 
tation,  and  was  taught  by  the  polite  and  elegant  Celfus  among 
the  ocher  arts. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  Agriculture  I  have  already  (hewn ;  I 
fhall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  neceffity:  and  having  before 
declared,  that  it  produces  the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  fhew,  that  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the  only  riche? 

which 
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which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  we  need  not  fear 
either  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Ot  nations,  as  ot  individuals,  the  firft  blefling  is  indepen¬ 
dence.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  people  can  be  happy  to  whom 
any  human  power  can  deny  the  necdtaries  or  conveniencies  of 
life.  There  is  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of  foreign 
affi  fiance,  but  by  toe  product  of  our  own  land,  improved  by 
our  own  labour.  Every  other  fource  of  plenty  is  perifhable  or 
cafual. 

I  rade  and  manufactures  muft  be  confefied  often  to  enrich 
countries ;  and  we  ourfelves  are  indebted  to  them  for  thofe 
fnips  by  which  we  now  command  the  fea,  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  and  for  thofe  fums  with  which  we  have  fhewn  our¬ 
felves  able  to  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  defence  of  regions 
in  the  weflern  hemifphere.  But  trade  and  manufactures, 
however  profitable,  mutt  yield  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  in 
ufefulnefs  and  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  pleafe  ourfelves  with  the 
contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  fortune,  incon- 
ftant  and  deceitful  as  her  mother ;  fhe  chufes  her  refidence 
where  fhe  is  leaft  expected,  and  fhifts  her  abode,  when  her 
continuance  is  in  appearance  melt  firmly  fettled.  Who  can 
read  of  the  prefent  diflreffes  of  the  Genoefe ,  whofe  only  choice 
now  remaining  is,  from  what  monarch  they  fhall  folicit  pro¬ 
tection  ?  W  ho  can  fee  the  Hanfeatick  towns  in  ruins,  where 
perhaps  the  inhabitants  do  not  always  equal  the  number  of  the 
houfes;  but  he  will  fay  to  himfelf,  Thefe  are  the  cities,  whofe 
trade  enabled  them  once  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  to  whofe 
merchants  princes  fent  their  jewels  in  pawn,  from  whofe 
treafuries  armies  were  paid,  and  navies  fupplied  !  And  who 
can  then  forbear  to  confider  trade  as  a  weak  and  uncertain  bafis 
of  power,  and  with  to  his  own  country  greatnefs  more  folid, 
and  felicity  more  durable  r 

It  is  apparent,  that  every  trading  nation  flourifhes, 
while  it  can  be  faia  to  flourifh,  by  the  courtefy  of  others. 
We  cannot  compel  any  people  to  buy  from  us,  or  to  fell  to  us. 
A  thoufand  accidents  may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our  ri¬ 
vals  ;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  may  labour  for  lefs  price, 
or  fome  accidental  improvement,  or  natural  advantage,  may 
procure  a  juft  preference  to  their  commodities;  as  experience 
has  fhewn,  that  there  is  no  work  of  the  hands,  which,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  is  not  belt  performed  in  different  places. 

I  raffick,  even  while  it  continues  in  its  ftate  of  profperity, 
muft  owe  its  fuccefs  to  Agriculture ;  the  materials  of  manufac¬ 
ture 
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lure  are  the  produce  of  the  earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave 
into  cloth,  the  wood  which  is  formed  into  cabinets,  the  metals 
which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  fupplied  by  nature  with 
tne  help  of  art.  Manufactures,  indeed,  and  profitable  manu¬ 
factures,  are  fometimes  raifed  from  imported  materials,  but 
then  we  are  fubjeCted  a  fecond  time  to  the  caprice  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  natives  of  Lombardy  might  eafily  refolve  to  retain 
their  filk  at  home,  and  employ  workmen  of  their  own  to  weave 
it.  And  this  will  certainly  be  done  when  they  grow  wife  and 
induftrious,  when  they  have  fagacity  to  difcern  their  true  inte- 
relt,  and  vigour  to  purfue  it. 

Mines  are  generally  confidered  as  the  great  fources  of 
wealth,  and  fuperficial  obfervers  have  thought  the  poftelfion  of 
great  quantities  of  precious  metals  the  firft  national  happinefs. 
But  Europe  has  long  feen,  with  wonder  and  contempt,  the  po¬ 
verty  of  Spain,  who  thought  herlelf  exempted  from  the  labour 
of  tilling  the  ground,  by  the  conqueft  of  Peru ,  with  its  veins 
of  filver.  Time,  however,  has  taught,  even  this  obftinate 
and  haughty  nation,  that  without  Agriculture ,  they  may  indeed 
be  the  tranfmitters  of  money,  but  can  never  be  the  poiTefTors. 
They  may  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  but  muff  immediately  fend 
it  away  to  purchafe  cloth  or  bread,  and  it  muft  at  laft  remain 
with  fome  people  wife  enough  to  fell  much,  and  to  buy  little; 
to  live  upon  their  own  lands,  without  a  wifh  for  thofe  things 
which  nature  has  denied  them. 

Mines  are  themfelves  of  noufe,  without  fome  kind  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  We  have,  in  our  own  country,  inexhauftible  ftores 
of  iron,  which  lie  ufelefs  in  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.  It  was 
never  the  defign  of  Providence  to  feed  man  without  his  own 
concurrence  ;  we  have  from  nature  only  what  we  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  for  ourfelves  ;  (lie  gives  us  wild  fruits  which  art  mull 
meliorate,  and  drofly  metals  which  labour  muft  refine. 

Particular  metals  are  valuable,  becaufe  they  are  fcarce  ;  and 
they*  are  fcarce,  becaufe  the  mines  that  yield  them  are  emptied 
in  time.  But  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  more  liberal  than  its 
caverns.  The  field,  which  is  this  autumn  laid  naked  by  the 
fickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  fucceeding  fummer,  by  a  new 
harveft ;  the  grafs,  which  the  cattle  are  devouring,  flioots  up 
again  when  they  have  pafted  over  it. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  and  Agriculture  alone,  can  fupport 
us  without  the  help  of  others,  in  certain  plenty  and  genuine 
dignity.  Whatever  we  buy  from  without,  the  fellers  may  re¬ 
fuse  ;  whatever  we  fell,  manufactured  by  art,  the  purchafers 
may  rejedt ;  buf,  while  our  ground  is  covered  with  corn  and 
«atde,  we  can  want  nothing  ;  and  if  imagination  ftiould  grow 
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lick  of  native  plenty,  and  call  for  delicacies  or  embellifhmenfs 
from  other  countries,  there  is  nothing  which  corn  and  cattle 
will  not  purchafe. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others,  productive  of 
things  neceftary  to  life.  The  pine-apple  thrives  better  be¬ 
tween  the  tropicks,  and  better  furs  are  found  in  the  northern 
regions.  But  let  us  not  envy  thefe  unneceffary  privileges. 
Mankind  cannot  fubfift  upon  the  indulgences  of  nature,  but 
muff  be  fupported  by  her  more  common  gifts.  They  mud  feed 
upon  bread,  and  be  clothed  with  wool ;  and  the  nation  that 
can  furnifh  thefe  univerfal  commodities,  may  have  her  fhips 
welcomed  at  a  thoufand  ports,  or  fit  at  home  and  receive  the 
tribute  of  foreign  countries,  enjoy  their  arts,  or  treafure  up 
their  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  examined  the  ftate  of 
other  countries,  that  the  vineyards  of  France  are  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  mines  of  America  ;  and  that  one  great  ufe  of 
Indian  gold,  and  Peruvian  filver,  is  to  procure  the  wines  of 
Champaigne  and  Burgundy.  The  advantage  is  indeed  always 
ri ling  on  the  fide  of  France ,  who  will  certainly  have  wines 
When  Spain ,  by  a  thoufand  natural  or  accidental  caufes,  may 
want  filver.  But  furely  the  vallies  of  England  have  more 
certain  ftores  of  wealth.  Wines  are  chofen  by  caprice ;  the 
produffs  or  France  have  not  always  been  equally  efteemedf 
but  there  never  was  any  age,  or  people,  that  reckoned  bread 
among  fuperiluities,  when  once  it  was  known.  The  price  of 
wheat  and  barley  fuffers  not  any  variation,  but  what  is  caufed 
by  the  uncertainty  of  feafons. 

’  I  am  far  from  intending  to  perfuade  my  countrymen  to  quit 
all  other  employments  for  that  of  manuring  the  ground.  I 
mean  only  to  prove,  that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  we  can 
want,  and  that  therefore  we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety  about 
the  fchemes  of  other  nations  for  improving  their  arts*  or  ex¬ 
tending  their  traffick.  But  there  is  no  neceffity  to  infer,  that 
weflrould  ceafe  from  commerce,  before  the  revolution  of  things 
fhould  transfer  it  tofome  other  regions  !  Such  viciffitudes  tha 
world  has  often  feen  ;  and  therefore  fuch  we  have  reafon  to  ex¬ 
pect.  We  hear  many  clamours  of  declining  trade,  which  are 
not,  in  my  opinion,  always  true  ;  and  many  imputations  of 
that  decline  to  governors  and  miniilers.  which  may  be  fome- 
times  juft,  and  fometimes  calumnious.  But  it  is  foolifti  t» 
imagine,  that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  commerce  at  a  ftand, 
which  almoft  every  nation  has  enjoyed  and  loft,  and  which 
we  muft  expect  to  loft  as  we  have  long  enjoyed  it. 


There 
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There  is  fome  danger,  left  our  negleft  of  Agriculture  fhould 
haften  its  departure.  Our  induftry  has  for  many  ages  been 
employed  in  deftroying  the  woods  which  our  anceftors  have 
planted.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
Ihips,  and  that  ftiips  are  built  out  of  trees;  and  therefore  when 
I  travel  over  naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  has  preferved  the 
name  of  forefts,  or  fee  hills  arifing  on  either  hand,  barren 
and  ufelefs,  I  cannot  forbear  to  wonder,  how  that  com¬ 
merce,  of  which  we  promife  ourfelves  the  perpetuity,'  fhall 
be  continued  by  our  defendants;  nor  can  reftrain  a  figh, 
when  I  think  on  the  time,  a  time  at  no  great  diftance,  when 
our  neighbours  may  deprive  us  of  our  naval  influence,  by  re- 
fufing  us  their  timber. 

By  Agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  perpetuated ;  and  by 
Agriculture  alone  can  we  live  in  plenty  without  intercourfa 
with  other  nations.  This,  therefore,  is  the  great  art,  which 
every  government  ought  to  protect,  every  proprietor  of  lands 
to  pra&ife,  and  every  enquirer  into  nature  to  improve. 


THE 
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The  HERMIT  of  TENERIFFE, 
FOUND  IN  HIS  CELL. 


SoN  of  Perfeverance,  whoever  thou  art,  whofe  curiofity 
has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wife.  He  that  now  calls  upon 
thee  is  Theodore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe,  who  in  the  fifty- 
feventh  year  of  his  retreat  left  this  inftrudtion  to  mankind,  left 
his  folitary  hours  fhould  be  fpent  in  vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on  the  earth,  and 
a  gazer  at  the  fky ;  I  trafficked  and  heaped  wealth  together, 
I  loved  and  was  favoured ;  I  wore  the  robe  of  honour  and 
heard  the  mufick  of  adulation ;  I  was  ambitious,  and  rofe  to 
greatnefs  ;  I  was  unhappy,  and  retired.  I  fought  for  fome 
time  what  I  at  length  found  here,  a  place  where  all  real  wants 
might  be  eafily  fuppiied,  and  where  I  might  not  be  under  the 
necefiity  of  purchafing  the  affiftance  of  men  by  the  toleration 
of  their  follies.  Here  I  faw  fruits  and  herbs  and  water,  and 
here  determined  to  wait  the  hand  of  death,  which  I  hope, 
when  at  laft  it  comes,  will  fail  lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  palled  in  forgetfulnefs  of  all 
mortal  cares,  and  without  any  inclination  to  wander  farther 
than  the  necefiity  of  procuring  fuftenance  required  ;  but  as  I 
flood  one  day  beholding  the  rock  that  overhangs  my  cell,  I 
found  in  myfelf  a  defire  to  climb  it ;  and  when  I  was  on  its 
top,  was  in  the  fame  manner  determined  to  fcale  the  next,  till 
by  degrees  I  conceived  a  wifh  to  view  the  fummit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  at  the  foot  of -which  I  had  fo  long  refided.  This  motion 
vi  my  thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  fupprefs,  not  becaufe  it  ap- 
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feared  criminal,  but  becaufe  it  was  new ;  and  all  change* 
not  evidently  for  the  better,  alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  diftruft  itfelf.  I  was  often  afraid  that  my  heart  was 
deceiving  me,  that  my  impatience  of  confinement  rofe  from 
fome  earthly  paffion,  and  that  my  ardour  to  furvey  the  works 
of  nature  was  only  a  hidden  longing  to  mingle  once  again  in 
the  fcenes  of  life.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  fettle  my 
thoughts  into  their  former  ftate,  but  found  their  diftradtion 
every  day  greater.  I  was  always  reproaching  myfelf  with  the 
want  ofhappinefs  within  my  reach,  and  atlaft  began  to  quef- 
tion  whether  it  was  not  lazinefs  rather  than  caution  that  re-< 
{trained  me  from  climbing  to  the  fummit  of  Teneriffe. 

I  rofe  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my  journey  up 
the  fteep  of  the  mountain  ;  but  I  had  not  advanced  far,  old  as 
I  was  and  burthened  with  provifions,  when  the  day  began  to 
fliine  upon  me ;  the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous,  and 
the  fand  Hided  from  beneath  my  feet ;  at  laft,  fainting  with 
labour,  I  arrived  at  a  fmall  plain  almolt  inclofed  by  rocks,  and 
open  only  to  the  eaft.  I  fat  down  to  reft  awhile,  in  full  per- 
fuafion  that  when  I  had  recovered  my  ftrength  I  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  on  my  defign ;  but  when  once  I  had  tafted  eafe,  I  found 
many  reafons  againft  difturbing  it*  The  branches  fpread  a 
fhade  over  my  head,  and  the  gales  of  fpring  wafted  odours  to 
my  bofom. 

As  I  fat  thus,  forming  alternately  excufes  for  delay,  and  refo- 
lutions  to  go  forward,  an  irrefiftible  heavinefs  fuddenly  fur- 
prifed  me  ;  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  bank,  and  refigned  myfelf 
to  fleep :  when  methought  I  heard  the  found  as  of  the  flight 
of  eagles,  and  a  being  of  more  than  human  dignity  ftood  before 
me.  While  I  was  deliberating  how  to  addrefs  him,  he  took 
me  by  the  hand  with  an  air  of  kindnefs,  and  alked  me  folemnly, 
but  without  feverity,  c*  Theodore,  whither  art  thou  going  ?” 
“  I  am  climbing,  anfwered  I,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to 
u  enjoy  a  more  extenfive  profpedt  of  the  works  of  nature.” 
“  Attend  firft,  faid  he,  to  the  profpect  which  this  place  affords, 
“  and  what  thou  doft  not  underhand  I  will  explain.  I  am 
“  one  of  the  benevolent  beings  who  watch  over  the  children 
u  of  the  duft,  to  preferve  them  from  thofe  evils  which  will 
“  not  ultimately  terminate  in  good,  and  which  they  do  not, 
u  by  their  own  faults,  bring  upon  themfelves.  Look  round 
u  therefore  without  fear  •  obferve,  contemplate,  and  be  in- 
“  ftrudted.” 

Encouraged  by  this  affurance,  I  looked  and  beheld  a  moun* 
tain  higher  than  Teneriffe,  to  the  fummit  of  which  the  human 
eye  could  never  reach;  when  I  had  tired  myfelf  with  gazing 
upon  its  height,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  its  foot,  which  1 
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could  eafily  difcover,  but  was  amazed  to  find  it  without  foun¬ 
dation,  and  placed  inconceivably  in  emptinefs  and  darknefs. 
Thus  I  flood  terrified  and  confufed ;  above  were  tracks  in- 
fcrutable,  and  below  was  total  vacuity.  But  my  protedlor, 
with  a  voice  of  admonition,  cried  out,  Theodore,  be  not  af¬ 
frighted,  but  raife  thy  eyes  again;  the  Mountain  of  Exiflence 
is  before  thee,  furvey  it  and  be  wife. 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention,  and  obferved 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be  a  gentle  rife,  and  overfpread 
with  flowers  ;  the  middle  to  be  more  fleep,  embarrafled  with 
crag?,  and  interrupted  by  precipices,  over  which  hung  branch¬ 
es  loaded  with  fruits,  and  among  which  were  fcattered  palaces 
and  bowers.  The  tracts  which  my  eye  could  reach  nearefl 
the  top  were  generally  barren  ;  but  there  were  among  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  a  few  hardy  ever-greens,  which  though  they 
did  not  give  much  pleafure  to  the  fight  or  fmell,  yet  feemed  to 
cheer  the  labour  and  facilitate  the  fleps  cf  thofe  who  were 
clambering  among  them. 

Then,  beginning  to  examine  more  minutely  the  different 
parts,  I  obferved  at  a  great  diftance  a  multitude  of  both  fexes 
i filling  into  view  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Their 
firfl  actions  I  could  not  accurately  difcern  ;  but,  as  they  every 
moment  approached  nearer,  I  found  that  they  amufed  them- 
lelves  with' gathering  flowers  under  the  fuperintendence  cf  a 
modefl  virgin  in  a  white  robe,  who  feemed  not  over  folicitous 
to  confine  them  to  any'  fettled  pace  or  certain  track ;  for  fhe 
knew  that  the  whole  ground  was  fmooth  and  folid,  and  that 
they  could  not  eafily  be  hurt  or  bewildered.  When,  as  it  often 
happened,  they  plucked  a  thiftle  for  a  flower,  Innocence,  fo 
was  fhe  called,  would  fmile  at  the  miflake.  Happy,  faid  I,  are 
they  who  are  under  fo  gentle  a  government,  and  yet  are  fufe. 
But  I  had  no  opportunity  to  dwell  long  on  the  consideration  of 
their  felicity;  for  I  found  that  Innocence  continued  her  atten¬ 
dance  but  a  little  way,  and  feemed  to  confider  only  the  flowery 
bottom  of  the  mountain  as  her  proper  province.  Thofe  whom 
{He  abandoned  fcarcely  knew  that  they  were  left,  before  they 
perceived  themfelves  in  the  hands  of  Education,  a  nymph 
more  fevere  in  her  afpect  and  imperious  in  her  commands, 
who  confined  them  to  certain  paths,  in  their  opinion  too  nar¬ 
row  and  too  rough.  Thefe  they  were  continually  folicited  to 
leave,  by  Appetite,  whom  Education  could  never  fright 
away,  though  fhe  fometimes  awed  her  to  fuch  timidity,^  that 
the  effects  of  her  prefence  were  fcarcely  perceptible.  Some 
went  back  to  the  firfl  part  of  the  mountain,  and  feemed  defi- 
rou$  of  continuing  bufied  in  plucking  flowers,  but  were  no 
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longer  guarded  by  Innocence ;  and  fuch  as  Education  could 
not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the  mountain  by  fome  miry 
road,  in  which  they  were  feldom  feen,  and  fcarcely  ever  re¬ 
garded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain,  nothing  was 
more  obfervable  than  that  fhe  was  frequently  giving  them  cau¬ 
tions  to  beware  of  Habits  ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one  or 
another  at  every  ftep,  that  a  Habit  was  enfnaring  them;  that 
they  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  Habit  before  they  per¬ 
ceived  their  danger  ;  and  that  thofe  whom  Habit  fhould  once 
fubdue,  had  little  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty. 

Of  this  caution,  fo  frequently  repeated,  I  was  very  felici¬ 
tous  to  know  the  reafon,  when  my  prote&or  dire&ed  my  re¬ 
gard  to  a  troop  of  pygmies,  which  appeared  to  walk  filently 
before  thofe  that  were  climbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to 
fmooth  the  way  before  her  follower.  I  found  that  I  had  miff¬ 
ed  the  notice  of  them  before,  both  becaufe  they  were  fo  mi¬ 
nute  as  not  eafdy  to  be  difcerned,  and  becaufe  they  grew  every 
moment  nearer  in  their  colour  to  the  objedfs  with  which  they 
were  furrounded.  As  the  followers  of  Education  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fenfible  of  the  prefence  of  thefe  dangerous  affociates, 
or,  ridiculing  their  diminutive  fize,  did  not  think  it  poflible 
that  human  beings  fhould  ever  be  brought  into  fubj  ecftion  by 
fuch  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her  precepts  of  vi¬ 
gilance  with  wonder :  and,  when  they  thought  her  eye  with¬ 
drawn,  treated  them  with  contempt.  Nor  could  I  myfelf 
think  her  cautions  fo  neceffary  as  her  frequent  inculcations 
feemed  to  fuppofe,  till  I  obferved  that  each  of  thefe  petty  be¬ 
ings  held  fecretlya  chain  in  her  hand,  with  which  fhe  prepar¬ 
ed  to  bind  thofe  whom  fhe  found  within  her  power.  Yet 
thefe  Habits  under  the  eye  of  Education  went  quietly  forward, 
and  feemed  very  little  to  increafe  in  bulk  or  ftrength  ;  for 
though  they  were  always  willing  to  join  with  Appetite, 
yet  when  Education  kept  them  apart  from  her,  they  would 
very  punctually  obey  command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads 
in  which  they  were  confined  eafier  and  fmoother. 

It  was  obfervable,  that  their  ftature  was  never  at  a  ftand, 
but  continually  growing  or  decreafing,  yet  not  always  in  the 
fame  proportions  ;  nor  could  I  forbear  to  exprefs  iny  admira¬ 
tion,  when  I  faw  in  how  much  lefs  time  they  generally  gained 
than  loft  bulk.  Though  they  grew  flowly  in  the  road  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  it  might  however  be  perceived  that  they  grew;  but 
if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call  of  Appetite,  their  ftature  foon 
became  gigantick;  and  their  ftrength  was  fuch,  that  Educa¬ 
tion  pointed  out  to  her  tribe  many  that  were  led  in  chains  by 
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them,  whom  (lie  could  never  more  refcue  from  their  flavery. 
She  pointed  them  out,  but  with  little  effect;  for  all  her  pupils 
appeared  confident  of  their  own  fuperiority  to  the  ftrongeft 
Habit,  and  fome  feemed  in  fccret  to  regret  that  they  were  hin¬ 
dered  from  following  the  triumph  of  Appetite.  . 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  net  to  fuffer  her  power 
to  be  feit  at  fir  ft,  Thofe  whom  fhe  led,  fhe  had  the  addrefs 
of  appearing  only  to  attend,  but  was  continually  doubling  her 
chains  upon  her  companions  ;  which  were  fo  flender  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  illently  faftened,  that  while  the  attention  was 
engaged  by  other  objects,  they  were  not  eafily  perceived. 
Each  link  grew  tighter  as  it  had  been  longer  worn  ;  and  when 
by  continual  additions  they  became  fo  heavy  as  to  be  felt,  they 
v,  ere  very  frequently  too  ftrong  to  be  broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  to  the  part  of 
the  mountain  where  the  declivity  began  to  grow  craggy,  fhe 
refigned  her  charge  to  two  powers  of  fuperior  afpedt.  The 
meaner  of  them  appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  fenates,  or 
o-overning  nations,  and  yet  watched  the  fteps  of  the  other 
with  die  moft  anxious  attention,  and  was  vifibly  confounded 
and  perplexed  if  ever  fhe  fuffered  her  regard  to  be  drawn  away. 
The  other  feemed  to  approve  her  fubmiflion  as  pleafing,  but 
with  fuch  a  condefcenfion  as  plainly  fhewed  that  fhe  claimed  it 
as  due;  and  indeed  fo  great  was  her  dignity  and  fweetnefs, 
that  he  who  would  not  reverence,  muft  not  behold  her. 

“  Theodore,”  faid  my  protedtor,  “  be  fearlefs,  and  be 
«  wife  ;  approach  thefe  powers,  whofe  dominion  extends  to 
«  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  Mountain  of  Exiftence.”  I 
trembled,  and  ventured  to  addrefs  the  inferior  nymph,  whofe 
eyes,  though  piercing  and  awful,  I  was  not  able  to  fuftain. 
«  Bright  Power,”  faid  I,  “  by  whatever  name  it  is  lawful  to 
«  addrefs  thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  prefideft  here,  on  wdiat  con- 
«  dition  thy  protection  will  be  granted  ?”  “  It  will  be  grant¬ 
ee  ed,”  faid"  fhe,  “  only  to  obedience.  I  am  Reafon,  of  all  fub- 
“  ordinate  beings  the  nobleft  and  the  greateft  ;  who,  if  thou 
«  wilt  receive  my  laws,  will  reward  thee  like  the  reft  of  my 
«  votaries,  by  conducting  thee  to  Religion.”  Charmed  by 
her  voice  and  afpedt,  I  profelfed  my  readinefs  to  follow  her. 
She  then  prelented  me  to  her  miftrefs,  who  looked  upon  me 
with  tendernefs.  I  bowed  before  her,  and  fhe  fmiled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  thofe  for  whofe  happinefs  fhe 
had  been  fo  long  folicitous,  fhe  feemed  to  expedt  that  they 
fhould  exprefs  fome  gratitude  for  her  care,  or  fome  regret  at 
the  lofs  of  that  protection  which  fhe  had  hitherto  afforded  them. 
But  it  was  eafy  to  difeover,  by  the  alacrity  which  broke  out 
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at  her  departure,  that  her  prefence  had  been  long  difpleafing, 
and  that  (he  had  been  teaching  thofe  who  felt  in  them Lives  no 
want  of  inftruCtion.  They  all  agreed  in  rejoicing  that  they 
fhould  no  longer  be  fubjeCt  to  her  caprices,  or  difturbed  by  her 
documents,  but  fhould  be  now  under  the  direction  only  of 
Reafo.n,  to  whom  they  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  themfelves  by  a  Ready  adherence  to  all  her  precepts. 
Reafo.n  counfelled  them,  at  their  firft  entrance  upon  her  pro¬ 
vince, -to  ini  id  themfelves  among  the  votaries  of  Religion; 
and  informed  them,  that  if  they  trufted  to  her  alone,  they 
would  find  the  fame  fate  with  her  other  admirers,  whom  fhe 
had  not  been  able  to  fecure  againft  Appetites  and  Paffions, 
and  who,  having  been  feized  by  Habits  in  the  regions  of  De¬ 
fire,  had  been  dragged  away  to  the  caverns  of  Defpair.  Her 
admonition  was  vain,  the  greater  number  declared  againft  anv 
other  direction,  and  doubted  not  but  by  her  fuperintendency 
they  fhould  climb  with  fafety  up  the  Mountain  of  Exiftence. 
K  My  power,”  faid  Reafon,  “  is  to  advife,  not  to  compel ;  I 
“  have  already  told  you  the  danger  of  your  choice.  The  path 
“  feems  now  plain  and  even,  but  there  are  afperities  and  pit— 
“  falls,  over  which  Religion  only  can  conduCt  you.  Look 
“  upwards,  and  you  perceive  a  mift  before  you  fettled  upon 
“  the  higheft  vifible  part  of  the  mountain  ;  a  mift  by  which  my 
“  profpeCt  is  terminated,  and  which  is  pierced  only  by  the 
“  eyes  of  Religion.  Beyond  it  are  the  temples  of  Happinefs, 
“  in  which  thofe  who  climb  the  precipice  by  her  direction, 
“  after  the  toil  of  their  pilgrimage,  repofe  for  ever.  I  know 
“  not  the  way,  and  therefore  can  only  conduCt  you  to  a  better 
“  guide.  Pride  has  fometimes  reproached  me  with  the  nar- 
“  rownefs  of  my  view,  but,  when  fhe  endeavoured  to  extend 
“  it,  could  only  fhew  me,  below  the  mift,  the  bowers  of 
“  Content ;  even  they  vanilhed  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them  ; 
“  and  thofe  whom  fhe  perfuaded  to  travel  towards  them  were 
“  inchained  by  Habits,  and  ingulfed  by  Defpair,  a  cruel  ty- 
tc  rant,  whofe  caverns  are  beyond  the  darknefs  on  the  right 
“  fide  and  on  the  left,  from  whofe  prifons  none  can  efcape, 
“  and  whom  I  cannot  teach  you  to  avoid.” 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  Reafon  to  thofe  who  demanded 
her  protection.  Some  that  recollected  the  dictates  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  finding  them  now  feconded  by  another  authority,  fub- 
mitted  with  reluCtance  to  the  ftriCt  decree,  and  engaged  them¬ 
felves  among  the  followers  of  Religion,  who  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  uniformity  of  their  march,  though  many  of  them 
were  women,  and  by  their  continual  endeavours  to  move  up¬ 
wards. 
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wards,  without  appearing  to  regard  the  profpedls  which  at  every 
ftep  courted  their  attention. 

All  thofe  who  determined  to  follow  either  Reafon  or  Religi¬ 
on,  were  continually  importuned  to  forfake  the  road,  fome- 
times  by  Paffions,  and  fometimes  by  Appetites,  of  whom  both 
had  reafon  to  boaft  the  fuccefs  of  their  artifices  ;  for  fo  many 
were  drawn  into  by-paths,  that  any  way  was  more  populous 
than  the  right.  The  attacks  of  the  Appetites  were  more  im¬ 
petuous,  thofe  of  the  Paffions  longer  continued.  The  Appe¬ 
tites  turned  their  followers  directly  from  the  true  way,  but 
the  Paffions  marched  at  firft  in  a  path  nearly  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  with  that  of  Reafon  and  Religion;  but  deviated  by  ilow 
degrees,  till  at  lad:  they  entirely  changed  their  courfe.  Appe¬ 
tite  drew  afide  the  dull,  and  Paffion  the  fprightly.  Of  the  Ap¬ 
petites,  Lull:  was  the  ftrongeft ;  and  of  the  Paffions,  Vanity, 
The  moft  powerful  afiault  was  to  be  feared,  when  a  Paffion 
and  an  Appetite  joined  their  inticements  ;  and  the  path  of  Rea¬ 
fon  was  bed:  followed,  when  a  Paffion  called  to  one  fide,  and 
an  Appetite  to  the  other, 

Thefe  feducers  had  the  greateft  fuccefs  upon  the  followers 
of  Reafon,  over  whom  they  fcarcely  ever  failed  to  prevail,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  counteradled  one  another.  They  had  not  the 
fame  triumphs  over  the  votaries  of  Religion  ;  for  though  they 
were  often  led  afide  for  a  time,  Religion  commonly  recalled 
them  by  her  emifiary  Confcience,  before  Habit  had  time  to 
enchain  them.  But  they  that  profeffed  to  obey  Reafon,  if 
once  thevforfook  her  feldom  returned  ;  for  fhe  had  no  mefien- 
ger  to  fummon  them  but  Pride,  who  generally  betrayed  her 
confidence,  and  employed  all  her  fkill  to  fupport  Paffion ;  and 
if  ever  fhe  did  her  duty,  was  found  unable  to  prevail,  if 
Habit  had  interpofed. 

I  foon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  followers  of  Reli¬ 
gion  was  only  from  Habit ;  every  other  power  was  eafily  re¬ 
filled,  nor  did  they  hnd  any  difficulty  when  they  inadver¬ 
tently  quitted  her,  to  find  her  again  by  the  direction  of  Con¬ 
fcience,  unlefs  they  had  given  time  to  Habit  to  draw  her 
chain  behind  them,  and  bar  up  the  way  by  which  they  had 
wandered.  Of  fome  of  thofe,  the  condition  was  juftly  to  be 
pitied,  who  turned  at  every  call  of  Confcience,  and  tried,  but 
without  effedl,  to  burfl  the  chains  of  Habit :  faw  Religion 
walking  forward  at  a  diflance,  faw  her  with  reverence, 
and  longed  to  join  her  ;  but  were,  whenever  they  approach¬ 
ed  her,  withheld  by  Habit,  and  languifhed  in  fordid  bon¬ 
dage,  which  they  could  not  efcape,  though  they  fcorned  and 
hated  it. 

It 
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It  was  evident  that  the  Habits  were  fo  far  from  growing 
weaker  by  thefe  repeated  contefts,  that  if  they  were  not  totally 
overcome,  every  ftruggle  enlarged  their  bulk  and  increafed 
their  ftrength;  and  a  Habit  oppofed  and  victorious  was  more 
than  twice  as  ftrong  as  before  the  conteft.  The  manner  in 
which  thofe  who  were  weary  of  their  tyranny  endeavoured  to 
efcape  from  them,  appeared  by  the  event  to  be  generally 
wrong  ;  they  tried  to  loofe  their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  re¬ 
treat  by  the  fame  degrees  as  they  advanced  ;  but  before  the  de¬ 
liverance  was  completed,  Habit  always  threw  new  chains  up¬ 
on  her  fugitive  :  nor  did  any  efcape  her  but  thofe  who,  by  an 
effort  fudden  and  violent,  burft  their  fhackles  at  once,  and 
left  her  at  a  diftance  ;  and  even  of  thefe,  many,  rufhing  too 
precipitately  forward,  and  hindered  by  their  terrors  from  flop¬ 
ping  where  they  were  fafe,  were  fatigued  with  their  own  ve¬ 
hemence,  and  refigned  themfelves  again  to  that  power  from 
whom  an  efcape  mull  be  fo  dearly  bought,  and  whofe  tyranny 
was  little  felt,  except  when  it  was  refilled. 

Some  however  there  always  were,  who  when  they  found 
Habit  prevailing  over  them,  called  upon  Reafon  or  Religion 
for  afliftance;  each  of  them  willingly  came  to  the  fuccour  of 
her  fuppliant,  but  neither  with  the  fame  ftrength,  nor  the 
fame  fuccefs.  Habit,  infolent  with  her  power,  would  often 
prefume  to  parley  with  Reafon,  and  offer  to  loofe  fome  of  her 
chains  if  the  reft  might  remain.  To  this  Reafon,  who  was  ne¬ 
ver  certain  of  victory,  frequently  confented,  but  always  found 
her  conceffion  deftructive,  and  faw  the  captive  led,  away  by 
Habit  to  his  former  Haver y.  Religion  never  fubmitted  to 
treaty,  but  held  out  her  hand  with  certainty  of  conqueft  ;  and 
if  the  captive  to  whom  fhe  gave  it  did  not  quit  his  hold, 
always  led  him  away  in  triumph,  and  placed  him  in  the  direct 
path  to  the  temple  of  Happinefs,  where  Reafon  never  failed  to 
congratulate  his  deliverance,  and  encourage  his  adherence 
to  that  power  to  whofe  timely  fuccour  he  was  indebted 
for  it 

When  the  traveller  was  again  placed  in  the  road  of  Happi¬ 
nefs,  I  faw  Habit  again  gliding  before  him,  but  reduced  to  the 
ftature  of  a  dwarf,  without  ftrength  and  without  activity  ;  but 
when  the  Paffions  or  Appetites,  which  had  before  feduced 
him,  made  their  approach,  Habit  would  on  a  fudden  ftart  into 
fize,  and  with  unexpected  violence  pufh  him  towards  them. 
The  wretch,  thus  impelled  on  one  fide,  and  allured  on  the 
other,  too  frequently  quitted  the  road  of  Happinefs,  to  which, 
after  his  fecond  deviation  from  it,  he  rarely  returned :  but,  by  a 

timely 
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timely  call  upon  Religion,  the  force  of  Habit  was  eluded,  her 
attacks  grew-  fainter,  and  at  laft  her  correfpondence  with  the 
enemy  was  intirely  deftroyed.  She  then  began  to  employ 
thofe  reftlefs  faculties  in  compliance  with  the  power  which 
fhe  could  not  overcome ;  and  as  fhe  grew  again  in  ftature 
and  in  ftrength,  cleared  away  the  afperities  cf  the  road  to 
Plappinefs. 

From  this  road  I  could  not  eafily  withdraw  my  attention, 
becaufe  all  who  travelled  it  appeared  cheerful  ar;d  fatisfied  ; 
and  the  farther  they  proceeded,  the  greater  appeared  their  ala¬ 
crity,  and  the  ftronger  their  convidfion  of  the  wifdom  cf  their 
guide.  Some,  who  had  never  deviated  but  by  fhort  excurfi-r 
ons,  had  Habit  in  the  middle  cf  their  paiTage  vigorcufly  fup-: 
porting  them,  and  driving  off  their  Appetites  and  PafHons 
which  attempted  to  interrupt  their  progrefs.  Others,  who  had 
entered  this  road  late,  or  had  long  forfaken  it,  were  toiling  cn 
without  her  help  at  lealft,  and  commonly  againft  her  endear 
vours.  Rut  I  obferved,  when  they  approached  to  the  barren 
top,  that  few  were  able  to  proceed  without  fome  fupport  from 
Habit;  and  that  they,  whole  Habits  were  ftreng,  advanced 
towards  the  miffs  with  little  emotion,  and  entered  them  at  laft 
with  calmnefs  and  confidence  ;  after  which,  they  were  feen 
only  by  the  eye  of  Religion  ;  and  though  Reafon  looked  after 
them  with  the  melt  earned:  curiofity,  fhe  could  only  obtain  a 
faint  glimpfe,  when  her  miflrefs,  to  enlarge  her  profpeft, 
raifedher  from  die  ground.  Reafon,  however,  difeerned  that 
they  were  fafe,  but  Religion  faw  that  they  were  happy. 

“  Now,  Theodore,”  laid  my  protector,  “  withdraw  thy 
“  view  from  the  regions  of  obfeurity,  and  fee  the  fate  of  thefe 
“  who,  when  they  were  difmilfed  by  Education,  would  admit 
“  no  direction  but  that  of  Reafon.  Survey  their  wanderings, 
“  and  be  wife.” 

I  looked  then  upon  the  road  of  Reafon,  which  was  indeed, 
fo  far  as  it  reached,  the  fame  with  that  of  Religion,  nor  had 
Reafon  difeovered  it  but  by  her  inftruftion,  Yet  when  fhe 
had  once  been  taught  it,  lhe  clearly  faw  that  it  was  right ;  and 
Pride  had  fometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that  fine  difeovered 
it  herfelf,  and  perfuaded  her  to  offer  herfelf  as  a  guide  to  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  whom  after  many  vain  experiments  Ihe  found  it  her 
higheft  privilege  to  follow.  Reafon  was  however  at  laft  well 
inftruRed  in  part  of  the  way,  and  appeared  to  teach  it  with 
fome  luccefs,  when  her  precepts  were  not  mifreprefented  by 
Paffion,  or  her  influence  overborne  by  Appetite.  But  neither 
of  thefe  enemies  was  file  able  to  refill:.  When  Paffion  feized 

upon 
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upon  her  votaries,  {he  feldom  attempted  oppofltion  :  fne  feemed 
indeed  to  contend  with  more  vigour  againft  Appetite,  but  was 
generally  overwearied  in  the  contell ;  and  if  either  of  her  op¬ 
ponents  had  confederated  with  Habit,  her  authority  was  wholly 
at  an  end.  When  Habit  endeavoured  to  captivate  the  votaries 
of  Religion,  fhe  grew  by  flow  degrees,  and  gave  time  to  cf- 
cape;  but  in  feizing  the  unhappy  followers  of  Reafon,  {lie 
proceeded  as  one  that  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  enlarged  her 
fize,  and  doubled  her  chains  without  intermiflion,  and  without 
referve. 

Of  thofe  who  forfook  the  directions  of  Reafon,  feme  were 
led  afide  by  the  whifpers  of  Ambition,  who  was  perpetually 
pointing  to  ftately  palaces,  fituated  on  eminences  on  either 
hde,  recounting  the  delights  of  affluence,  and  boafting  the  fr- 
curity  of  power.  They  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  follow  her, 
and  Habit  quickly  threw  her  chains  upon  them  ;  they  were 
foon  convinced  of  the  fully  of  their  choice,  but  few  of  them  at¬ 
tempted  to  return.  Ambition  led  them  forward  from  preci¬ 
pice  to  precipice,  where  many  fell  and  were  feen  no  more. 
Thofe  that  efcaped  were,  after  a  long  feries  of  hazards,  geneT 
rally  delivered  over  to  Avarice,  and  enlifted  by  her  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Tyranny,  where  they  continued  to  heap  up  gold  till 
their  patrons  or  their  heirs  pufhed  them  headlong  at  laft  into 
the  caverns  of  Defpair. 

Others  were  indeed  by  Intemperance  to  ramble  in  fearch  of 
thofe  fruits  that  hung  over  the  rocks,  and  filled  the  air  with 
their  fragrance.  I  cbferved,  that  the  Habits  which  hovered 
about  thefe  foon  grew  to  an  enormous  flze,  nor  were  there  any 
who  lefs  attempted  to  return  to  Reafon,  or  fooner  funk  into 
the  gulfs  that  lay  before  them.  When  thefe  firft  quitted  the 
road,  Reafon  looked  after  them  with  a  frown  of  contempt,  but 
had  little  expectations  of  being  able  to  reclaim  them;  for  the 
bowl  of  intoxication  was  of  fuch  qualities  as  to  make  them 
lofe  all  regard  but  for  the  prefent  moment :  neither  Hope  nor 
Fear  could  enter  their  retreats ;  and  Habit  had  fo  abfolute  a 
power,  that  even  Confluence,  if  Religion  had  employed  her  in 
their  favour,  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  an  entrance. 

There  were  others  whofe  crime  it  was  rather  to  negleCI 
Reafon  than  to  difobey  her ;  and  who  retreated  from  the  heat 
and  tumult  of  the  way,  not  to  the  bowers  of  Intemperance, 
but  to  the  maze  of  Indolence.  They  had  this  peculiarity  in 
their  condition,  that  they  were  always  in  fight  of  the  road  of 
Reafon,  always  wifhing  for  her  prefence,  and  always  refolving 
to  return  to-morrow.  In  thefe  was  molt  eminently  confpicu- 
ous  the  fubtlety  of  Habit,  who  hur.g  imperceptible  {hackles 
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upon  them,  and  was  every  moment  leading  them  farther  from 
the  road,  which  they  always  imagined  that  they  had  the  power 
of  reaching.  They  wandered  on  from  one  double  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth  to  another  with  the  chains  of  Habit  hanging  fecretly  upon 
them,  till,  a§  they  advanced,  the  flowers  grew  paler,  and  the 
fcents  fainter  ;  they  proceeded  in  their  dreary  march  without 
pleafure  in  their  progrefs,  yet  without  power  to  return ;  and 
had  this  aggravation  above  all  others,  that  they  were  criminal 
but  not  delighted.  The  drunkard  for  a  time  laughed  over  his 
wine ;  the  ambitious  man  triumphed  in  the  mifcarriage  of  his 
rival ;  but  the  captives  of  Indolence  had  neither  fuperiority  nor 
merriment.  Difcontent  lowered  in  their  looks,  and  Sadnefs 
hovered  round  their  fhades  ;  yet  they  crawded  on  reluHant  and 
gloomy,  till  they  arrived  at  the  depth  of  the  recefs,  varied 
only  with  poppies  and  nightfhade,  where  the  dominion  of 
Indolence  terminates,  and  the  hopelefs  wanderer  is  delivered 
up  to  Melancholy  :  the  chains  of  Habit  are  riveted  for  ever  ; 
and  Melancholy,  having  tortured  her  prifonerfor  a  time,  con- 
figns  him  atlaft  to  the  cruelty  ofDefpair. 

While  I  was  mufing  on  this  miferable  fcene,  my  protestor 
called  out  to  me,  ‘c  Remember,  Theodore,  and  be  wife,  and 
“  let  not  Habit  prevail  againft  thee.”  I  ftarted,  and  beheld 
myfelf  furrounded  by  the  rocks  of  Teneriffe  ;  the  birds  of  light 
were  flinging  in  the  trees,  and  the  glances  of  the  morning 
darted  upon  me, 
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Tranflated  from  the  Greek  of  Cebes,  a  Difciple  of 

Socrates, 


A  S  we  were  walking  in  the  temple  of  Saturn ,  and  obferv- 
ing  feveral  of  the  prefents  dedicated  to  that  god,  we  were  par¬ 
ticularly  hruck  with  a  picture  hung  up  before  one  of  the  cha¬ 
pels.  Both  the  manner  and  the  fubjedt  of  it  feemed  to  be  fo¬ 
reign  ;  fo  that  we  were  at  a  lofs  to  know  either  whence,  or 
what  it  was.  What  it  reprefented  was  neither  a  city  nor  a 
camp ;  but  an  inclofure,  containing  two  other  inclofures,  the 
one  larger,  and  the  other  lefs.  To  the  outer  inclofure  there 
was  a  portal,  with  a  great  number  of  perfons  handing  before 
it,  and  feveral  females  within  ;  and  an  aged  man  handing  bv 
the  portal,  in  the  attitude  of  giving  directions  to  thofe  who 
were  going  in. 

After  we  had  been  debating  among  ourfelves  for  fome  time, 
what  all  thefe  things- fhould  mean,  an  elderly  perfon,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  by,  addrehed  himfelf  to  us  in  the  following 
manner. 

Old  Citizen.  As  you  are  hrangers,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  you 
fnould  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this  picture  ;  fince 
feveral  of  the  natives  of  this  city  themfelves  know  not  the  true 
intent  of  it :  and  indeed  it  was  not  placed  here  by  any  of  our 
cjtirens,  but  by  a  hranger  who  vifited  thefe  parts  feveral  years 

ago. 
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ago.  He  was  a  very  fenfible  man,  and  a  great  philcfopher  ; 
and,  both  in  his  converfation  and  practice,  feemed  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  docirmes  of  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides ,  than  to 
any  other  of  our  feels.  It  was  he  who  built  this  temple,  and 
dedicated  this  pidlure  in  it  to  Saturn. 

Stranger.  Have  you  then  feen  the  very  perfon  who  gave  it  ? 
and  was  you  acquainted  with  him? 

0.  C.  Yes,  I  was  both  well  ac  quainted  with  him,  and  ad¬ 
mired  him  very  much  ;  for  though  he  was  rather  young,  his 
converfation  was  full  of  wifdom;  and,  among  ether  tilings,  I 
have  often  heard  him  explaining  the  fubjedl  of  the  picture  be¬ 
fore  us. 

S.  I  intreat  vou,  if  it  will  not  be  too  troublefome,  to  acquaint 
us  with  his  explanation  of  it,  for  it  is  what  we  were  ail  long- 
in?  to  know. 

O.  C.  That  will  be  rather  a  pleafure  than  any  trouble  to  me; 
but  I  ought  to  forewarn  you  of  one  thing  before  I  begin, 
which  is  this,  that  the  hearing  it  is  attended  with  fome  danger. 

S.  What  danger  can  there  be  in  that  ? 

O.  C.  It  is  nolefs  than  this,  that  if  you  obferve  and  follow 
the  HTon  that  it  gives  you,  it  will  make  you  wife  and  happy; 
but  if  you  negledl  it,  you  will  be  moft  miferable  and  wretched 
all  your  days.  So  that  the  explaining  of  this,  is  not  unlike  the 
riddle  faid  to  have  been  propofed  to  people  by  the  fpbynx, 
which  if  the  hearer  underftood,  he  was  faved  ;  but  if  not,  he 
was  to  be  deffroyed.  It  is  touch  the  fame  in  the  prefent  cafe  ; 
for  ignorance  is  full  as  dangerous  in  life,  as  the  fphynx  was 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fable,  Now  the  pidlure  before  us  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  dodlrine  of  what  is  good  in  life,  what  is  bad,  and 
what  indifferent ;  fo  that  if  you  fhould  take  it  wrong,  you  will 
be  deffroyed  by  it ;  not  indeed  all  at  once,  as  the  people  were 
by  that  monfter  ;  but  by  little  and  little,  through  all  the  refidue 
of  your  life,  as  thofe  are  who  are  given  up  to  be  put  to  death 
by  flow  tortures.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  underftand  it  aright, 
then  will  your  ignorance  be  deffroyed,  and  you  will  be  faved, 
and  become  happy  and  bleft  for  all  the  reft  of  your  days.  Do 
you,  therefore,  attend  carefully  to  what  I  fhall  fay  to  you,  and 
obferve  it  as  you  ought. 

S.  O  heavens,  how  have  you  encreafed  our  longing  to  hear, 
what  may  be  of  fuch  very  great  importance  to  us  ! 

O.  C.  It  is  certainly  of  the  greateft  that  can  be. 

S.  Explain  it  then  to  us  immediately,  we  befeech  you  ;  and 
be  affured,  that  we  will  liften  to  you  with  all  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  that  a  matter  which  concerns  us  fo  greatly  muff  demand. 

0.  C.  You 
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O.  C.  You  fee  this  grand  inclofure.  All  this  circuit,  is 
the  Circuit  of  Human  Life,  and  that  great  number  of 
people  ftand'ing  before  the  portal,  are  thofe  who  are  to  enter 
into  life.  This  aged  perfon,  who  ftands  by  the  entrance 
holding  a  paper  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  pointing  with  the 
other,  is  the  Genius  who  diredfs  all  that  are  going  in,  what 
they  fhould  do  after  they  are  entered  into  life ;  and  fhews 
them  which  way  they  ought  to  take  in  order  to  be  happy  in  it. 

S.  And  which  is  the  way  that  he  Chews  them  ?  where  is  it  ? 

O.  C.  Do  you  fee  that  feat  on  the  other  fide,  before  the  por¬ 
tal  ;  and  the  woman  fitting  on  it,  with  a  cup  in  her  hand  ?  She 
who  is  fo  finely  drefied  out,  and  makes  fo  plaufible  an  appearance. 

S.  I  fee  her  ;  and  pray  who  is  fhe  ? 

O.  C.  She  is  Deceit,  the  mifieader  of  man. 

S.  And  what  does  fhe  do  there  ? 

O.  C.  As  they  are  entering  into  life,  fhe  offers  them  to 
drink  of  her  cup. 

S.  And  what  does  her  cap  contain  ? 

O.  C.  Ignorance  and  error;  of  which  when  they  hav© 
drunk,  they  enter  into  life. 

S.  And  do  all  drink  of  this  cup  ? 

O.  C.  All  drink  of  it ;  but  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs.  A 
little  farther,  within  the  portal,  don’t  you  fee  a  company  of  loofe 
women,  with  a  great  deal  of  variety  both  in  their  drefs  and  airs  ? 

S.  I  fee  them. 

O.  C.  Thofe  are  the  Opinions,  Desires,  and  Pleasures  ; 
who,  as  the  multitude  enter,  fly  to  them  ;  embrace  each  of  them 
with  great  earneftnefs  ;  and  then  lead  them  away  with  them. 

S.  And  whither  do  they  lead  them  ? 

O.  C.  Some  to  the  way  of  fafety;  and  others,  to  perdi¬ 
tion  through  their  folly. 

S.  Ah,  why  did  they  drink  of  that  liquor  before  they 
came  in  ? 

O.  C.  All  of  them  alike  tell  thofe  whom  they  are  em¬ 
bracing,  that  they  will  lead  them  to  what  is  beft,  and  will 
make  them  lives  quite  happy:  whiirt  the  new  comers,  blinded 
by  the  large  draughts  they  have  taken  from  the  cup  of  Deceit, 
are  incapable  of  diflinguifhing  which  is  the  true  way  in  life; 
and  wander  about  inconfiderately,  here  and  there,  as”  you  fee 
they  do.  You  may  cbferve  too,  that  they  who  have  been  in 
feme  time,  go  about  juft  as  thele  diredt  them. 

S.  They  do  fo.  But,  pray,  who  is  that  woman  who 
feems  to  be  both  blind  and  n:ad,  and  who  ftands  on  that  round 
ftone  there ? 

O.  C.  That  is  Fortune  ;  and  fhe  is  really  not  only  mad 
and  blind,  but  deaf  too. 


S.  What 
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S.  What  then  can  her  bufinefs  be  ? 

O.  C.  She  flies  about  every  where,  and  fnatches  what  h<; 
has  from  one,  to  give  it  to  another ;  and  then  takes  it  away* 
again  from  him,  to  give  it  to  a  third  ;  without  any  manner  of 
meaning,  or  any  degree  of  certainty  :  which  latter  is  very  aptly 
fignified  by  her  figure  here. 

S.  How  fo  ? 

O.  C.  By  her  Handing  on  that  round  Hone,  which  fhews 
that  there  is  no  liability  or  fecurity  in  her  favours ;  as  all  who 
truft  to  her  find,  by  fome  great  and  unexpected  fall. 

S.  And  what  does  all  that  company  about  her  want  of  her  ? 
and  how  are  they  called  ? 

0.  C.  They  are  called.  The  Inconsiderates,  and  are 
begging  for  fome  of  thofe  things  which  fhe  flings  about  her. 

S.  And  why  do  they  appear  with  fuch  a  diverlity  of  paflions  ? 
fome  of  them  as  overjoyed,  and  others  as  very  much  diftreft? 

O.  C.  They  who  fmile  and  rejoice,  are  fuch  as  have  re¬ 
ceived  fomething  from  her  hands  ;  and  thefe  call  her  by  the 
title  of  Good  Fortune:  and  fuch  as  weep  and  mourn,  are 
they  from  whom  fhe  has  refumed  what  fhe  had  before  given 
them;  and  thefe  call  her  Bad  Fortune. 

S.  And  what  is  it  fhe  gives,  that  fhould  make  the  former 
rejoice  fo  much  on  the  receiving  it,  and  the  latter  lament  fo 
much  at  the  lofs  of  it  ? 

O.  C.  All  thofe  things  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
think  good,  fuch  as  wealth,  and  glory,  and  nobility,  and 
offspring,  and  dignities,  and  crowns  ;  and  all  fuch  fort  of  things. 

S.  And  are  not  thefe  really  good  things  ? 

O.  C.  As  to  that  we  may  talk  more  at  large  another 
time  ;  but  at  prefent,  if  you  pleafe,  let  us  flick  to  our  pic¬ 
ture.  You  fee  then,  after  entering  this  portal,  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  inclofure,  on  a  raif:d  ground,  and  feveral  women  Hand¬ 
ing  before  it,  drefs’d  out  too,  much  like  ladies  of  pleafure. 

S.  They  are  fo. 

O.  C.  Of  thefe,  this  is  Intemperance;  that  Luxury  ; 
this  is  Avarice  ;  and  that  other  Flattery. 

S.  And  what  do  they  Hand  there  for  ? 

O.  C.  They  are  waiting  for  thefe  who  have  received  any 
thing  from  Fortune  ;  and  as  they  meet  with  them,  they 
embrace  them  with  the  greateH  fondnefs,  attach  themfelves 
to  them,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  pleafe  them,  and  beg 
them  to  Hay  with  them ;  promife  them  to  render  their 
whole  lives  delightful,  eafy,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  care 
or  trouble.  Now  whoever  is  carried  away  by  them  to  Vo¬ 
luptuousness,  will  find  their  company  agreeable  to  him 

at 
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at  firft,  whilft  they  are  fondling  and  tickling  his  paffions; 
but  it  is  foon  quite  otherwife ;  for  when  he  recovers  his 
fenfes,  he  perceives  that  he  did  not  enjoy  them,  but  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  them  ;  and  that  they  prey  upon  him,  and  deftroy 
him.  And  when  he  has,  by  their  means,  confirmed  all  that 
he  had  received  from  Fortune,  then  is  he  obliged  to  become 
their  Have,  to  bear  all  the  infults  they  are  pleafed  to  im- 
pofe  upon  him,  to  yield  to  all  the  moll;  fcandalous  practices, 
and  in  the  end,  to  commit  all  forts  of  villanies  for  their  fake ; 
fuch  as  betraying,  defrauding,  robbing,  facrilege,  perjury* 
and  the  like:  and  when  all  'thefe  fail  him,  then  is  he  <nven 
up  to  Punishment. 

S.  And  where  is  fhe  ? 

O.  C.  Don’t  you  fee  there,  a  little  behind  thofe  women, 
a  narrow  dark  cavern,  with  a  fmall  fort  of  door  to  it,  and  fome 
miserable  women  that  appear  within,  clad  only  in  filth  and  ra^s  ? 

o.  I  fee  them.  b 


°.  C.  She  who  holds  up  the  fccurge  in  her  hand,  is  Punish¬ 
ment  ;  this,  with  her  head  funk  almoft  down  to  her  knees,  is 
Sorrow;  and  that  other  tearing  her  hair,  is  Anguish  of  Mind. 

S.  And  pray,  who  is  that  meagre  figure  of  a  man  with- 
out  any  cloaths  on,  juft  by  them  ?  and  that  lean  woman,  that 
reft,  rubles  him  fo  much  in  her  make  and  face  ? 

O.  C.  Thofe  are  Repining,  and  his  fifter  Despair.  To 
all  thefe  is  the  wretch  I  was  fpeaking  of  delivered  up,  and 
Jives  with  them  in  torments,  till  finally  he  is  caft  into  the 
houfe  of  Misery  ;  where  he  paffes  the  remainder  of  his  days 
m  all  kinds  of  wretchednefs  ;  unlefs,  by  chance.  Repen¬ 
tance  fhould  fall  in  his  way. 

S.  What  happens  then  ? 

O.  C  If  Repentance,  fhould  chance  to  meet  with  him, 

,  take  out  ^e  evil  fituation  he  was  in,  and  will 

piace  a  different  Opinion  and  Desire  before  him  :  one,  of 
thole  which  lead  to  True  Science,  and  the  other,  of  thofe 
wmch  lead  to  Science  falfely  fo  called. 

S.  And  what  then  ? 

.  C‘  If  be  embraces  that  which  leads  to  True  Science  he 
is  renewed  and  laved,  and  becomes  a  happy  man  for  all  his  days ; 
V  r-e  if’  lS  bewildered  again  by  False  Science. 

.  Good  Heaven  !  what  a  new  danger  do  you  tell  me  of! 
And  pray,  which  is  False  Science  ? 

O.  C.  Do  you  fee  that  fecond  inclofure  ? 
o.  Very  plainly. 


O.  C  And  don’t  you  fee  a  woman  ftandincr  without 


the 


inclofure,  juft  by  the  entrance  into  it,  of  a  very  ftrikino-  an 
pearance,  and  very  well  dreftt-d  ?  °  1 


-S’.  As 
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S.  As  plainly. 

O.  C.  That  is  fhe  whom  the  multitude,  and  all  the  un¬ 
thinking  part  of  mankind,  call  by  the  name  of  Science ; 
though  fhe  is  really  False  Science.  Now  thofe  who  are 
faved  out  of  the  houfe  of  mifery  call  in  here,  in  their  paffage 
to  True  Science. 

S.  Is  there  then  no  other  way  to  T rue  Science  but  this  ? 

O.  C.  Yes,  there  is. 

S.  And  pray,  who  are  thofe  men  that  are  walking  to  and 
fro  within  the  inclofure  ? 

O.  C.  Thofe  who  have  attached  themfelves  to  Falfe  Science 
miftaking  her  for  the  True. 

S.  And  what  are  they  ? 

O.  C.  Some  of  them  are  poets,  fome  rhetoricians,  fome 
logicians,  fome  Prudents  in  mufic,  arithmetic,  and  geometry  ; 
pleafurifts,  peripatetics,  critics,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame 
rank. 

S.  And  who  are  thofe  women  who  feem  fo  bufy  among 
them,  and  are  fo  like  Intemperance,  and  her  companions, 
in  the  firft  inclofure  ? 

O.  C.  They  are  the  very  fame. 

S.  Are  they  then  admitted  into  this  fecond  inclofure  ? 

O.  C.  Yes  indeed}  but  not  fo  readily,  or  frequently,  as  in 
the  firft. 

S.  And  are  the  Opinions  too  admitted  ? 

O.  C.  Undoubtedly ;  for  the  per  Ions  who  belong  to  this 
inclofure,  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  draught  which  they  took, 
out  of  the  cup  of  Deceit. 

S.  What  then,  Ignorance  remains  dill  with  them  ? 

O.  C.  That  it  does,  and  Folly  too;  nor  can  they  get 
rid  of  the  Opinions,  nor  all  the  reft  of  this  vile  train,  till 
they  quit  Falfe  Science,  and  get  into  the  way  of  the  True  5 
till  they  drink  of  her  purifying  liquor,  and  wafh  away  all  the 
dreps  of  the  evils  that  remain  in  them  ;  which  that,  and 
that*  only,  is  capable  cf  doing.  Such  therefore  as  fix  their 
abode  with  Falfe  Science  will  never  be  delivered  ;  nor  can 
all  their  ftudies  clear  them  from  any  one  of  thofe  evils. 

S.  Which  then  is  the  way  to  T  rue  Science  ? 

O.  C.  Do  you  fee  that  place  on  high  there,  that  looks  as 
if  it  were  uninhabited  ? 

S.  I  do. 

O.  C.  And  do  you  difcern  a  little  opening  between  the 
rocks,  and  a  fmall  track  leading  to  it,  which  is  fcarce  beaten  ; 
and  with  very  few  people  walking  in  it,  as  it  is  all  rough, 
and  ftony,  and  difficult  ? 

S.  I  "difcern  it  very  plainly. 
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2.,  And  d°n,t  y°u  fee  a  hiSh  cliff  on  hill,  almoft 
macceffible,  and  with  feveral  precipices  about  it  ? 

S.  I  fee  it. 

O.  C.  That  is  the  way  which  leads  to  True  Science. 

S'  It  is  frightful  only  to  look  upon  it. 

O.  C.  And  up  above  that  cliff,  don’t  you  fee  a  laro-e 
rifing  rock,  all  furrounded  with  precipices  ? 

S.  I  fee  it. 

•  r  Then  y0U  fee  the  tWO  wcmen  that  {land  upon 

it,  with  fo  much  firmnefs  and  beauty  in  their  make,  and  how 
earneltly  they  extend  their  hands. 

S.  I  do  fo  ;  and  pray  who  are  they  ? 

O'  C.  Thefe  two  are  fillers,  and  are  called  Temperance 
and  Perseverance. 

S.  And  why  do  they  extend  their  hands  fo  earneflly  ? 

C-  ,  are  encouraging  thofe  who  are  arrived  to  that 
rock,  and  calling  out  to  them  to  be  of  good  heart,  and  not  to 
defpond,  becaufe  they  have  but  a  little  more  to  fuffer,  and  then 
will  find  the  road  all  eafy  and  pleafant  before  them. 

c  j  B,Ut,how  can,thef  ever  get  up  upon  that  rock  itfelf? 
for  1  don  t  fee  any  the  leafl  path  to  afcend  it  by. 

°‘  SL  T1?e  twofiflers  defcend  tomeet  them,’ and  help  them 
up.  Then  they  order  them  to  reft  a  little,  infpire  them  with 
new  ftrength  and  resolution,  and  promife  to  conduct  them  to 
1  RUE  Science;  point  out  the  way  to  them,  make  them  obferve 
how  even,  and  eafy,  and  charming  it  is  ;  and  how  free  from  all 
manner  of  difficulty  or  danger,  as  you  fee  it  reprefented  here. 

o.  How  well  does  it  anfwer  the  defcription  ! 

O;  C.  You  fee  before  that  grove,  the  ground  that  extends  it- 
lelt  into  a  beautiful  meadow,  withfucha  lively  light  over  it 

S.  Very  plainly.  v  & 

.  °-  G  ,  Then  y°,u  fee  third  inclofure,  in  the  midft  of 
that  meadow,  and  the  portal  to  it. 

X  J  d°  fo  5  and  P{ay>  what  do  you  call  this  place  ? 

O.  C.  The  habitation  of  the  bleft ;  for  here  it  is  that  Hap¬ 
piness,  and  all  the  Virtues  dwell. 

S.  \Vhat  a  charming  place  have  they  to  dwell  in  ! 
r  k  -r  And  do  you  obferve  the  lady  near  the  portal,  with 
lo  beautiful  and  fteady  a  look  ;  of  a  middle  age,  or  rather  a 
little  pa  ft  it,  and  dreffed  in  a  plain  long  robe,  without  any  the 
ieaft  affectation  of  ornaments  ?  She  is  {landing  there,  not  on 
a  round  flone,  but  a  fquare  one,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  • 

and  by  her  are  two  other  women,  who  look  as  if  they  were 
her  daughters.  3 

S'  They  do  fo. 

Vol.  I,  p  £ 
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0.  C.  Of  thefe,  {he  in  the  miaft  is  Science,  and  the 
other  two  are  Truth  and  Persuasion. 

S.  And  why  does  Science  ftand  on  that  fquare  ftone  ? 

O.  C.  To  fignify,  that  her  ways  are  ways  cf  certainty, 
and  that  the  prefents  which  {he  gives  to  thofe  that  arrive  to 
her,  are  firm  and  lafting. 

S.  And  what  is  that  fhe  gives  to  them  ? 

0.  C Strength  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  arifing  from  a  full 
aflurance,  that  they  {hall  never  undergo  any  evil  again  in  their 
whole  lives. 

S.  O  heavens,  how  definable  are  her  prefents  !  But  why 
dees  fhe  ftand  thus  without  the  inclcfure  ? 

0.  C.  To  receive  thofe  that  arrive  thither,  and  give  them 
to  drink  of  her  purifying  liquor,  and  to  conduct  them  into 
the  prefence  of  the  Virtues  within,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
cleanfed  by  it. 

S.  I  don’t  rightly  underftand  what  you  mean  by  this  cleanfing, 

O.  C.  I  will  make  thatxlearer  to  you.  Suppofeany  friend 
of  yours  was  afflidted  with  fome  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs  ;  if 
he  goes  to  fome  knowing  phyfician,  and  takes  what  he  pre- 
feribes,  in  order  to  root  out  the  caufes  of  his  aifeafe,  he  may 
be  reftored  to  a  perfect  ftate  of  health ;  but  if  he  refufes  tp 
take  what  is  ordered  him,  his  phyfician  will  give  him  up,  and 
leave  him  to  be  deftroyed  by  his  diftempen 

S.  That  is  clear  enough. 

O.  C.  In  the  very  fame  manner,  when  any  one  comes  tp 
Science,  fhe  takes  him  under  her  care,  and  gives  him  a 
draueht  of  her  cup  to  cleanfe  him,  and  drive  out  all  the  noxious 
things  that  are  in  him. 

S.  And  what  are  thofe  noxious  things  ? 

O.  C.  The  error  and  ignorance  that  he  drank  out  of  the 
cup  of  Deceit  ;  and  his  arrogance,  and  luft,  and  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  anger,  and  covetoufnefs  ;  in  fhort,  all  the  evil  impref- 
fions  and  habits  that  he  had  contracted  in  his  pafiage  through 
the  firft  inclofure. 

S.  And  when  fhe  has  cleanfed  him  from  all  thefe,  whither 
does  {he  fend  him  ? 

O.  C.  In  through  that  portal,  to  Knowledge,  and  the 
other  Virtues. 

S.  And  where  are  they  ? 

O.  C.  Don’t  you  fee,  within  the  portal,  a  feletft  company 
of  ladies,  of  fingular  beauty  and  decency,  both  in  their  look 
and  drefs ;  and  in  a  word,  with  every  thing  handfome,  and 
nothing  affedted  about  them  ? 

S„  I  fee  them,  and  fhould  be  glad  to  know  their  names. 

0.  C, 
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O.  C.  That  at  the  head  cf  them  is  Knowledge,  and  the 
teft  are  all  her  fillers,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Honesty, 
Prudence*  Decency,  Freedom,  Temperance,  and 
Clemency. 

S.  What  beauties  they  are  !  and  what  a  longing  defire  do 
they  infpire  one  with  to  enjoy  their  companies  ! 

O.  C.  That  you  may  do,  if  you  are  wife  enough  to  follow 
the  way  that  I  have  fhewn  you. 

S.  That  will  I  drive  to  do  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

O.  C.  Then  you  will  arrive  fafely  to  them. 

S.  And  when  thefe  have  received  any  one,  whither  do 
they  carry  him  ? 

O.  C.  To  their  mother. 

S.  And  who  is  fhe  ? 

O.  C.  Happiness. 

S.  And  where  ? 

O.  C.  Do  you  fee  the  way  which  leads  to  that  high  edifice 
which  appears  above  all  the  inclofures,  as  a  citadel  does  above 
all  the  buildings  in  a  city  ? 

.  C •  And  do  you  fee  that  compofed,  beautiful  lady,  fit¬ 
ting  on  a  throne  in  the  portico  to  it,  with  fo  eafv  and  difen- 
gaged  an  air,  and  with  that  beautiful  chaplet  of  frefh  flowers 
on  her  head  ? 

S.  How  beautiful  does  fhe  look  ! 

O.  C,  She  is  Happiness. 

S.  And  when  any  one  arrives  to  her,  what  does  (he  do  to 
him  r 


O.  C.  Happiness,  aflifted  by  all  the  Virtues,  crowns  him 
with  her  own  influences  5  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are 
crowned,  who  have  obtained  the  greateft  conquefts.  1 

S.  But  what  conquefts  has  he  obtained  ? 

O.  C.  The  greateft  conquefts,  and  over  the  moft  terrible 
of  monfters,  which  formerly  devoured  and  tormented,  and  en- 
flaved  him.  All  thefe  has  he  conquered,  and  driven  from  him  • 
and  is  become  fo  much  matter  both  of  himfelf  and  them,  as  to 
make  thofe  things  obey  him,  which  he  himfelf  obeyed  before. 

S.  I  don’t  yet  comprehend  what  monfters  you  mean  ;  and 
ftiould  be  very  glad  to  know. 

O.  C.  In  the  firft  place,  his  ignorance  and  error ;  will 
you  not  allow  them  to  be  monfters  ? 

S.  Yes,  and  very  dangerous  ones  too. 

O,  C.  Then,  his  forrows,  and  repinings,  and  coveting 
and  intemperance,  and  every  thing  that  is  bad.  All  thefe  has 
he  fubdued,  and  is  not  fubdued  by  them  as  he  ufed  to  be 

F  f  2  S.  o 
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S.  O  glorious  exploits  !  and  moft  noble  of  all  victories  ! 
But  be  fo  good  as  to  inform  me  yet  farther,  what  may  be  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  with  which  you  were  faying  he  was 
to  be  crowned  ? 

O.  C.  It  is  that  which  renders  him  happy :  for  he  who  has 
it  once  on  his  head,  immediately  becomes  eafy  and  bleft ;  and 
does  not  place  his  hopes  of  happinels  in  any  thing  without 
him,  but  polTelTes  it  in  his  ownbreaft. 

S.  How  defirable  is  fuch  an  acquifition  !  And  after  he  is 
crowned,  what  does  he  do  ?  or  whither  does  he  go  ? 

O.  C.  The  Virtues  take  him,  and  lead  him  to  the  place 
that  he  had  left,  and  bid  him  obferve  thofe  who  continue  there, 
amidft  what  difficulties  and  troubles  they  pafs  their  time ;  and 
how  they  are  fhipwrecked  in  life,  or  wander  about  in  it ;  or 
are  conquered,  and  led  along  like  captives,  fome  by  Intem¬ 
perance,  and  others  by  Arrogance  ;  here  by  Covetous¬ 
ness,  and  there  by  V  ain-Glory,  or  any  other  of  the  V ices  : 
whofe  chains  they  are  in  vain  ftriving  to  get  loofe  from,  that 
they  might  efcape,  and  get  to  this  place  of  reft:  fo  that  their 
whole  life  feems  to  be  nothing  but  one  ineffectual  ftruggle,. 
And  all  this  they  fuffer  from  their  miftaking  the  right  way,  and 
forgetting  the  orders  given  them  by  the  directing  Genius. 

S.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe  j  but  I  don’t  fo  clearly 
fee,  why  the  V  irtues  lead  the  perfon  that  has  been  crowned, 
back  to  the  place  that  he  had  left. 

O.  C.  Becaufe  he  had  never  formed  a  full  and  exa£t  idea  of 
the  things  that  palled  there,  but  at  beft  had  only  guefted  and 
doubted  about  them :  for,  from  the  draught  of  ignorance  and 
error  that  he  had  taken  at  his  entrance,  he  had  imagined  things 
that  were  bad  to  be  good,  and  things  that  were  good  to  be  bad  ; 
by  which  means  he  had  lived  wretchedly,  as  indeed  all  do  while 
they  are  there.  But  now  that  he  has  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  really  good,  he  can  both  live  happily  himfelf,  and 
can  fee  how  very  unhappy  the  others  are. 

S.  And  when  he  has  taken  a  full  view  there,  what  does 
he  do,  or  whither  does  he  go  ? 

O.  C.  Wherever  he  pleafes,  for  every  where  is  he  as  fafe 
as  one  that  is  got  into  the  Corycian  cave ;  fo  that  wherefoever 
he  goes,  he  lives  in  full  fecurity,  and  undifturbed  happinefs  ; 
and  is  received  by  all  others  with  as  much  pleafure  as  a  good 
phyfician  is  by  his  patients. 

S.  And  has  he  no  longer  any  dread  of  thofe  females  which 
you  called  monfters  ?  nor  any  apprehenfion  of  being  hurt  by 

them  \ 
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C.  Not  in  the  leaf!: ;  for  he  will  never  anv  more  be  mo¬ 
lded  either  by  Anguish,  or  Sorrow,  or  Intemperance, 
or  Covetousness,  or  Poverty,  or  any  other  evil ;  for  he  is 
now  mailer  of  them  all,  and  fuperior  to  every  thing  that  for¬ 
merly  gave  him  any  trouble.  As  they  who  praClife  the  catching 
of  vipers,  are  never  hurt  by  the  bite  of  thofe  creatures,  which 
is  fo  venomous  and  even  mortal  to  others,  becaufe  they  have  an 
antidote  againft  their  poifon  ;  fo  he  is  fafe  from  any  influence  of 
all  thefe  evils,  becaufe  he  has  the  antidote  againft  them. 

S.  That  you  have  explained  to  me  very  well  •  but  I  beg 
you  would  tell  me  yet  farther,  who  they  are  that  are  de¬ 
fending  from  the  middle  of  the  rock,  fome  of  them  crowned, 
and  with  an  air  of  joy  on  their  countenances ;  and  others 
without  crowns,  that  feem  to  have  been  rejected,  and  have 
the  marks  of  feveral  falls  about  them,  and  are  followed  by  cer¬ 
tain  women. 

O.  C.  They  who  are  crowned,  are  fuch  as  got  fafe  to 
Science,  and  are  delighted  with  the  reception  that  fhe  has 
given  them  $  and  thole  without  crowns,  who  leem  to  have 
been  rejected  by  her,  and  are  returned  in  fo  bad  a  condition, 
are  fuch  as  found  their  hearts  fail  them,  when  they  came  to  the 
precipice  where  Patience  ftands  ;  and  turned  back  from  that 
point,  and  are  now  wandering  irregularly  they  know  not 
whither. 

S.  And  who  are  the  women  that  are  following  them  ? 

O.  C.  They  are  Sorrow  and  Anguish,  and  Despair 
and  Infamy,  and  Ignorance. 

S.  By  your  account,  they  are  attended  by  every  thin'*  that 
is  bad  !  0 

O.  C.  Undoubtedly  they  are,  but  when  they  are  got  down 
into  the  firft  inclofure,  to  Voluptuousness  and  Intem¬ 
perance,  they  don’t  lay  the  blame  on  themfelves,  but  imme¬ 
diately  fay  all  the  ill  things  they  can  of  Science,  and  of  thofe 
who  are  going  to  her ;  and  tell  how  miferable  and  wretched 
thofe  poor  people  are,  and  how  much  they  fuffer,  who  leave 
the  life  they  might  have  enjoyed  below,  and  the  good  things 
bellowed  there.  & 

S.  And  what  are  the  good  things  which  they  mean  ? 

O.  C.  Luxury  and  intemperance,  to  fay  all  in  two  words  ; 
for  to  indulge  their  pafiions  like  brute  beafts,  is  what  they 
look  upon  as  the  completion  of  all  their  happinefs. 

8.  And  thofe  other  women  that  are  coming  down  there, 
who  look  fo  gay  and  fo  well  pleafed  with  themfelves,  what  are 
they  ? 

O.  C.  The  Opinions,  who,  after  conducting  thofe  to 
Science,  who  have  gained  admifllon  to  the  Virtues,  are 
(  returning 
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returning  to  bring  up  others,  and  to  acquaint  them  how  hippy 
thofe  are,  whom  they  have  already  conducted  up  thither. 

S.  And  have  they  been  admitted  to  the  V  irtues  them- 
felves  ?. 

0.  C.  By  no  means ;  for  ’tis  not  allowable  for  Opinion  to 
enter,  where  Knowledge  has  her  dwelling.  Their  bufinefs 
therefore  was  only  to  conduct  them  to  Science  ;  and  when 
Hie  has  received  them,  they  turn  back  again  to  bring  others  ; 
like  tranfport-fhips,  which  as  foon  as  they  have  delivered  one 
freight,  return  for  another. 

(9.  You  have  now,'  I  think,  very  well  explained  all  the 
figures  in  the  pidture  ;  but  you  have  not  yet  told  us  what  di¬ 
rections  they  were,  which  the  Genius  at  the  firft  portal  gives 
to  thofe  that  are  entering  into  life. 

O.  C.  He  bids  them  be  of  good  courage.  Wherefore  be 
you  alio  of  good  courage  ;  for  I  will  tell  you  the  whole,  and 
leave  no  one  thing  unexplained  to  you. 

S.  We  fiiall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you; 

O.  C.  You  fee  that  blind  woman  there  on  the  round  ftone, 
who  I  told  you  before  was  Fortune. 

S.  I  fee  her. 

O.  C.  As  to  that  woman,  he  orders  them  not  to  place  any 
confidence  in  her,  nor  to  look  on  any  of  her  gifts  as  firm  or 
fecure,  nor  to  confider  them  as  their  property  :  for  there  is  no 
hindering  her  from  refuming  them,  and  giving  them  to  any 
body  elfe  ;  and  ’tis  what  fhe  is  extremely  apt  to  do.  He  there¬ 
fore  orders  them  to  regard  all  her  prefents  with  indifference, 
and  not  to  rejoice  if  fhe  makes  them  any,  nor  to  be  dejected 
if  fhe  takes  them  away,  and  to  think  neither  well  nor  ill  of 
her ;  for  whatever  fhe  does  is  done  without  thought,  and  all 
by  mere  chance  and  accident,  as  I  have  acquainted  you  already. 
’Tis  on  this  account  that  the  Genius  commands  them,  not  to 
attach  themfelves  to  any  thing  fhe  can  give ;  nor  to  be  like 
thofe  fimple  bankers,  wtio  when  they  have  received  any  fum 
of  money  in  truft,  are  apt  to  be  pleafed  with  it,  and  look  upon 
it  as  their  own;  and,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  repay  it, 
grow  uneafv,  and  think  it  very  hard;  not  confidering  that  it 
was  depofited  in  their  hands  on  that  very  condition,  that  the 
true  owners  might  demand  it  again  whenever  they  pleafed. 
Juft  thus  the  Genius  commands  men  to  look  upon  all  the 
gifts  of  Fortune  :  and  to  be  aware  that  fhe  may  recall  them 
whenever  fhe  has  a  fancy  to  do  it ;  or  may  fend  in  more,  and, 
if  fhe  pleafes,  may  refume  that  and  the  former  all  together.  Ha 
therefore  commands  thofe  who  are  entering  into  life,  to  re¬ 
ceive  whatever  fhe  offers  them,  and,  as  foon  as  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  it,  to  so  in  quefcgf  a  more  lafting  acquifition. 

S.  What 
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S.  What  acquifition  do  you  mean  ? 

O.  C.  That  which  they  may  obtain  from  Science,  if  they 
can  arrive  lafe  to  her. 

S.  And  what  is  that  (he  gives  them  ? 

O.  C.  The  tru  e  knowledge  of  what  is  really  good,  and  the 
firm,  certain,  and  unchangeable  pofieffion  of  it.  He  therefore 
commands  them  to  quit  Fortune  immediately,  in  purfuitof  this; 
and  when  they  come  to  thofe  women,  who,  as  I  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  were  Intemperance  and  Voluptuousness,  to  leave 
them  too  diretftly,  and  not  to  mind  whatever  they  can  fay  ;  but 
to  go  on  for  the  inclofure  of  False  Science  ;  there  he  bids 
themfhy  a  little  while,  to  get  what  may  be  ufefui  to  them  on 
the  reft  of  their  road,  and  then  to  leave  her  directly  too,  and  go 
on  for  True  Science.  Thefe  are  the  orders  which  the 
Genius  gives  to  all  that  enter  into  life  ;  and  whoever  tranf- 
grefles  or  neglecis  them,  will  be  a  miferable  wretch.  I  have 
ftow  explained  the  whole  of  the  parable  contained  in  this 
painting  ;  but  if  you  have  any  particular  queftion  to  alk  in  re¬ 
lation  to  any  thing  that  I  have  faid,  I  am  very  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  it. 

S.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  Pray  then,  what  is  it 
that  the  Genius  orders  them  to  get  in  the  inclofure  cf  Science 
falfelyfo  called  ?  “ 

0.  C,  "Whatever  may  be  of  ufe  to  them. 

S.  And  what  is  there,  that  may  be  cf  ufe  to  them  ? 

O.  C  Literature,  and  fo  much  of  the  fciences  as  Plato  fays 
may  ferve  people  in  the  beginning  of  their  lives  as  a  bridle,  to 
keep  them  from  being  drawn  away  by  idler  purfuits. 

S.  And  is  it  necellary  for  all  vvho  would  arrive  at  True 
Science,  to  do  this? 

O.  C.  No,  it  is  not  necefiary,  but  it  may  be  ufefui ;  though, 
in  truth,  theie  things  themfelves  do  not  contribute  towards 
making  them  the  better  men. 

S.  Not  contribute  at  all  towards  majeing  them  better  ! 

0.  C.  Not  at  all,  for  they  may  be  as  good  without  them. 
And  yet  they  are  not  wholly  unuleful ;  for  they  mav  fometirnes 
help  us,  as  interpreters  do,  to  the  meaning  of  a  language  we 
don  t  underftand .  but,  after  all,  his  better  to  underftand  the 
language  ourfclves,  than  to  have  any  need  of  an  interpreter  ; 
and  we  may  be  good,  without  the  affiftance  of  learning. 

S.  In  what  then  have  the  learned  any  advantage  over  others, 
towards  becoming  better  men  ? 

O.C  Why  do  you  imagine  they  fhould  have  any  advantage  ; 
fince  you  fee  they  are  deceived  like  others,  as  to  what  is  good 
dr  bad;  and  continue  to  be  as  much  involved  in  all  manner  of 

vices  ? 
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vices  ?  for  there  is  nothing  that  hinders  a  man,  who  is  a  mafter 
cf  literature,  and  knowing  in  all  the  fciences,  from  being  at 
the  fame  time  a  drunkard,  or  intemperate,  or  covetous,  or  un¬ 
juft,  or  villainous,  or,  in  one  word,  imprudent  in  all  his  ways. 

S.  'Tis  true,  we  fee  too  many  inftances  of  fuch. 

O.  C.  Of  what  advantage  then  is  their  learning  towards 
making  them  better  men  ? 

S.  You  have  made  it  appear,  that  it  is  of  none ;  but  pray 
what  is  the  reafon  of  it  ? 

O.  C.  The  reafon  is  this :  that  when  they  are  got  into  the 
fecond  inclofure,  they  fix  there  as  if  they  were  arrived  at  True 
Science.  And  what  can  they  get  by  that  ?  fince  we  fee  feve- 
ral  perfons,  who  go  on  directly  from  Intemperance,  and 
the  other  Vices  in  the  firft  inclofure,  to  the  inclofure  of 
True  Science,  without  ever  calling  in  where  thefe  learned 
perfons  have  taken  up  their  abode.  How  then  can  the  learned 
be  faid  to  have  any  advantage  over  them  ?  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  lefs  apt  to  exert  themfelves,  or  to  be  inftrudted,  than 
the  former. 

S.  How  can  that  be  ? 

O.  C.  Becaufe  they  who  are  in  the  fecond  Inclofure,  not  to 
mention  any  other  of  their  faults,  at  leaf!:  profefs  to  know  what 
they  do  not  know  :  fo  that  they  acquiefce  in  their  ignorance, 
and  have  no  motive  to  ftir  them  up  toward  the  feeking  of 
True  Science.  Befides,  do  you  not  obferve  another  thing  ; 
that  the  Opinions,  from  the  firft  inclofure,  enter  in  among 
them,  and  converfe  with  them,  as  freely  as  with  the  former  f 
fo  that  they  are  not  at  all  better  even  than  they  ;  unlefs  Re¬ 
pentance  fhould  come  to  them,  and  fhould  convince  them, 
that  it  is  not  Science  they  have  been  embracing  all  this  while; 
but  only  the  falfe  appearance  of  her,  which  has  deceived  them. 
But  while  they  continue  in  the  fame  mind  they  are  in,  there  is 
no  hope  left  for  them.  To  clofe  all,  my  friends,  what  I 
would  entreat  cf  you  is,  to  think  over  every  thing  I  have  faid 
to  you,  to  weigh  it  well  in  your  minds,  and  to  pradlife  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Get  a  habit  of  doing  right,  whatever  pain  it  cofts 
you;  let  no  difficulties  deter  you,  in  the  way  to  Virtue: 
and  account  every  thing  elfe  defpicable,  in  comparifon  of  this. 
Then  will  the  lefton  that  I  have  taught  you,  prove  to  yourfelves 
a  lefton  of  Happiness. 
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